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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D. C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students 15.190 (9,849 men, 5,341 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,586 (2,974 men, 2,612 women) 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 99 
countries; 20% are from the Washington 
area 

1972-73 Tuition Undergraduate: $2,200 for two semesters; 
graduate: $80 for each semester hour (see 
page 30) 


Number of Full-time Faculty 774 (77% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 290 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space 1,984 (an additional 2,000 students reside 
in fraternity houses, rooms, and 
apartments on or near the campus) 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,380 to $1,505 for the 
academic year (see page 58) 


Campus Organizations 130 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History and Theory 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Litera 
ture, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology 
Classical Archeology and Greek, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics 
Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literature, Fine Arts, Frencl 
Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History, International Affairs, International Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin Ameri 
can Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medica 
Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literature, Theory), Philosophy, Physica 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Re 
ligion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Transla 
tion, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Lan 
guage and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate Schoc 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, the Schoc 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School of Gover? 
LE and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internation 

$. 


— are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, as 
they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premise on 
which universities are based remains constant: universities are for learning 

for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for the exploration 
that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy of a university, 
and any other purpose is incompatible with the student and his relationship 
to the institution. 

The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and it 
transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, the 
library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, learning as 
his objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum, in addition 
to the particular content of learning, the student will develop certain habits 
of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, self-examination, and the 
use of rational discourse—that will serve him throughout his personal and 
professional life. 

Within this basic context, George Washington University invites the 
student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, and 
talents may be directed to learning. 

Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of the 
University’s location in the heart of the nation’s capital. For example, 
Cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study with mem- 
bers of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress, 
| the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and private organizations. 
| In addition to these programs, Washington presents opportunities for ob- 


servation, study, service, and recreation limited only by the student's time, 
energy, and imagination. 

| In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide a 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university education, so 
that no graduate can ever forget that as a student he was at the center of 
things and that he must forever carry additional responsibility in and for 


society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


| LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 
i President 
The George Washington University 
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1972 FALL SEMESTER 


September 1 


September 5 
September 5—6 
September 6 
September 6 


tSeptember 7-9 


September 9—10 
September 11 
September 29 


October 6 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 
Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 
Tuesday 

Advising Tuesday—W ednesday 

Placement tests and advising for transfer students 
Wednesday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
Registration Thursday—Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Activities for new students Saturday-Sunday 

Classes begin Monday 

Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations due Friday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 


VT: 
This calendar is subject to change. 
ut conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname 
which | a be ical breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
is available well in advance of each semester 
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October 11 


October 18 


October 19 
October 28 
November 3 


November 11 
November 17-18 


November 22 
November 27 
December 1 


December 1-2 
December 4 


December 7 
December 9 


December 13-22 
January 2 
January 3 


January 8 


1973 


January 9 
January 9-10 


*January 11-13 


January 15 
January 18 
January 20 
January 30 
February 2 


February 19 
March 2 


March 9 


* Registration is conducted 


tical breakdown 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Mee 
ing Wednesday 

Application for School of Public and Internation: 
Affairs November Master's Comprehensive Examination 
due Wednesday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S, and M.A. i 
Ed. Comprehensive Examinations due Friday 
National Teacher Examinations Saturday 
School of Public and International Affairs 
Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Master 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesda 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Mee! 
ing Friday 

School of Government and Business Administratio 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturdd, 


D.B.A, D.P.A., and Ph.D of Februar 
candidates due Monday 


Dissertations 


Last day of fall-semester classes Thursday 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exam 
nations Saturday 


Examination period Wednesday—Friday 
Master’s Theses of February candidates due Tuesday 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Mee 
ing Wednesday 
Ed.D. Dissertations of February candidates due Mondé 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placement tests Tuesday 


Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new studen! 
Tuesday-Wednesday 


Registration Thursday—Saturday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registri 
tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Inauguration Day (holiday) Saturday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Med 
ing Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Me! 
ing Friday 


Application for School of Public and International Af 
fairs Master's Comprehensive Examinations due Frid@ 


alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. D 
and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, W 
ance of each semester 


March 
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March 
March 


March 


April 7 


April 13 


April 


April 


April 


April 


April 26-May 
May 
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May 
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June 


June 


June 


July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


August 


August 
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THE CALENDAR 


Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. 
Comprehensive Examinations due Monday 

D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of May candi- 
dates due Tuesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Ed.D. Dissertations and Master's Theses (other than 
those in the School of Public and International Affairs) 
of May candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 

Master's Theses of May candidates in the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs due Friday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations Saturday 

Examination period Thursday—Saturday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

Commencement Sunday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and first 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 


First 5-week session and first 3-week Education work- 
shop classes begin Tuesday 
First 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 


Registration and beginning of classes for second 3-week 
Education workshop and 6-week Education session Mon- 
day 

Holiday Wednesday 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday 

Registration for second 5-week session Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 

Second 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 
Registration and beginning of classes for third 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 

Third 3-week Education workshop and 6-week Educa- 
tion session end Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 
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March 10 
March 15 
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1978 
June 11 
June 12 


June 29 
July 2 


July 4 
July 18 
July 19 
July 20 
July 20 
July 23 


August 10 


August 24 
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Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S, and M.A. in Ed 
Comprehensive Examinations due Monday 

D.B.A., D.P.A,, and Ph.D. Dissertations of May candi 
dates due Tuesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Ed.D. Dissertations and Master's Theses (other than 
those in the School of Public and International Affairs 
of May candidates due Monday 


Last day of spring-semester classes Fri 
Master's Theses of May candidates in the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs due Friday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami 


nations Saturday 


Examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Meet 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Fs 
ing Wednesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

Commencement Sunday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and first 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 

First S-week session and first 3-week Education work- 
shop classes begin Tuesday 

First 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 
Registration and beginning of classes for second 3-week 
Education workshop and 6-week Education session Mon- 
day 

Holiday Wednesday 

First S-week session ends Wednesday 

Registration for second S-week session Thursday 

Second S-week session classes begin Friday 

Second 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 
Registration and beginning of classes for third 3-week 
Education workshop Monda 

Third 3-week Education workshop and 6-week Educa 
tion session end Friday 


Second 5-week session ends Friday 
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Former United States Chief Justice Earl Warren served as Edgar R. Baker Adjunc 
Professor in the University's School of Public and International Affairs in the Fa 
Semester of 1970-71. 


IISTORY 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
ian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
hanged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ngton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, "to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
gress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
Mt the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
uL Im were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
fom xS the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
Decal ao a Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 

as located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
11 
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sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street be 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still re 
mains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been devel 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bot 
tom,” between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvani 
Avenue, The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Uni 
versity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown 
was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, anı 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nationa 
University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspira 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a universit 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim t 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meet 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditiona 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 
To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to oni 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to th 
Nation's Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challeng 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, ant 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the persona 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program 0 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availabl 
in the Nation’s Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer 
sity’s educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application 0 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all stu 
dents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major mis 
sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral paf 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an ef 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity t 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and researdl 
which it espouses. 
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‘THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


JGeorge Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
_as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
jarts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and (in cooperation with the Department of Pathology and the Uni- 
|versity Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The College 
jalso provides the prelegal and premedical programs, and the preprofessional 
work required for admission to the School of Education and to the School of 
[Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has academic jurisdiction 
over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in 
General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environ- 
mental Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and 
{Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are ad- 
! ministered by the College of General Studies. 
| The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences} offers advanced study and re- 
jsearch leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of 
Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, Master of 
‘Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master of 
Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special Studies are also 
available through off-campus programs administered by the College of General 
Í Studies. 
| The School of Medicine*t offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
| Medicine. 
| The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 
| The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
[tor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus 
Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Master of Engineer- 
| Ing Administration. These off-campus programs are administered by the College 
| Of General Studies. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
| Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
: tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 
| cation, The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also available through 
off-campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ewm leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 

ate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 


* Co Y n 
program jian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 
The Gradu ae ^ um gener vs degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
Program ]e di School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 
ading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine and a dual 


Program leadi 
eading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 
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Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administr 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Pla 
ning; the Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administratio 
the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public A 
ministration. The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus pr 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration ai 
Master of Science in Administration. These off-campus programs are a 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pr 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leadit 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-campus progra 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program | 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminal 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. Th 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Ce 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Scho 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the Scho 
of Government and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students ni 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agenci 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Url 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boart 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicin 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one 0 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the America 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Sd 
ence in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by th 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education Í 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher EdU 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teaché 
Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. The School d 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full membership if 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration sind 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administratiof 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academic mem 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Assembly 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for Certifiel 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the state boards d 
New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital Administration is a 
credited by the National Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education fd 
Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved lis 
of the American Chemical Society. The graduate program in clinical psycholog) 
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in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the American 
"Psychological Association. The program in speech pathology and audiology 
Nis accredited by the Education and Training Board of the American Boards 
gof Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


0 
(LOCATION 


IThe University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 

19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
?House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
IGallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 
"General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


| GOVERNMENT 


I The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
}Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio 
}member. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at 
each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire, Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
and medicine. ` 

These collections contain over 545,000 volumes—about 386,000 in the Uni- 
Versity Library, about 114,000 in the Law Library, and about 47,000 in the 
Medical Library. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Li- 
brarys resources. Endowments supplementing the University appropriation 
provide books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, for- 
eign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from 
many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 
| about 5,000 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
| brary service desks. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
ashington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and throughout the United States. 

The Student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
Other great special collections of the government departments. Full-time grad- 
uate students at George Washington University may, upon application, be 


l 
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issued a Consortium library card which permits direct borrowing from 1 
libraries of the other Consortium institutions. 

Except during the summer, intersession, and vacation periods, the hours 
the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 m 
night; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 12:00 m 
night. The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 12: 
midnight; Saturday and Sunday, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight. The Medi 
Library is open Monday through Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Saturdi 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 noon to 5:00 p.m. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Tr 
tees. 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman | 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1972 


Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt D., LH.D., D.CLIL. | 
Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. | 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LLB. RLD. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Charles E. Smith 

James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


TERM ENDING 1973 


l 
Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. l 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 1 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. | 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Richard Arnold Harrison, B. A., M.A. i 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J. D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. ] 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. j 


David Matthew Kennedy, LL. B., B. X LL.D, 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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anklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
ward Karrick Morris, LL.D. 

idfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
arles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

hn W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

htson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


RM ENDING 1974 


arold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
cob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

cqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
arry F. Duncan 

htharine Graham, B.A. 

Pwellyn A. Jennings 

onald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
hornton W., Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
axie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

arleton D. Smith 

ouglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 

fark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

'illiam Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
hn Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

lephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


)NORARY TRUSTEES 


Valter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
lewell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
‘harles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
ohn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 
\lfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

ohn Keown McKee 

benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

idney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

wis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

-loyd Bennett Wilson 


'ANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


he Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
€ ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


KECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ir. Morris (Chairman), Mr. Phillips (Vice Chairman), Dr. Carmichael, Mr. 
B. Duncan, Mr. Jennings, Mr. C.D. Smith, Mr. C.E. Smith, Mr. Sullivan, 
Ir. Wilson 


Nominated by the alumni 
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COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael (Chairman), Mr. Milbank (Vice Chairman), Mr. Cook 
Dowling, Mr. Grosvenor, Dr. Ripley, Mr. Rush, Mr. White, Dr. R.E. V 
(Faculty Member), Miss Kathleen Trioa (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Phillips (Chairman), Mr. Wilson (Vice Chairman), Mr. Baker, 
Hirshhorn, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Munter, Mr. Owen, Miss Pinkett, Mr. Thom 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. J.B. Duncan (Chairman), Mr. Hughes (Vice Chairman), Mr. Bell 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Hays. Mr. Wright, Mr. E.L. Stevens (Fai 
Member), Mr. David Berz (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. C.E. Smith (Chairman), Mr. Jennings (Vice Chairman), Mr. Butler, 


Clausen, Miss Cochran, Mr. H.F. Duncan, Mr. Lindner, Mr. Lunding, 
Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


Mr. C.D. Smith (Chairman), Mr. Sullivan (Vice Chairman), Mr. Bradi 
Mr. Caplin, Mrs. Graham, Mr. Nyrop, Mr. D.R. Smith, Mr. Woodzell 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1971-72* 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Special Consultant to the President 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acad 
Affairs 


l 
| 
| 
| 
THE UNIVERSITY | 
| 


Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research ; 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Acad 
A ffairs 


l 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer | 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Assistant Vice Pi 
dent and Assistant Treasurer | 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller | 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt. 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vic 
H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice 


Sponsored en 
B.A., Assistant Treasurer; Director, 


, Business Manager | 
e President for Development | 
President for Administration 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar o 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Director of University Libra 
ex officio members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University 
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jam David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 1 

is Harkey Mayo. B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
lal Projec ts 

iam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed.. Vice President for 
tudent Affairs 


tis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

js Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Ce nter 
hard Bernard Castell, B.A., M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 
bert Faris, B.S., Director of Athletics 

derick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

bert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

her Louis Kavser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

rianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., Dean of Students 

Pph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

wood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

lliam Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to Inte rnational Students 
Donald Winkler, B.A., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

pert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., Director of Libraries 


E COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Ivin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 

Sciences 

thur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 

Sciences 

hn Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 

bert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

irold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 

Science 

dney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

mes Carlton Dockerav, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 

Business Administration 

irton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 

Affairs 

igene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

hn Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Universit) Students 

harles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

illiam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of thé Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 

mes Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 

Clinical Affairs 

larence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 

Research 

rank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 

for Student and Curricular Affairs 

illiam Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of th National 

Law Center 

alph Clarke Nash, Jr.. B.A.. I.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 


Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
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Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nation 
Center 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Governme 
Business Administration 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the Universit: 
Hospital 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator for Clinical Affairs 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College « 

and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College i 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College í 
and Sciences 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College € 
and Sciences 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School ¢ 
and Sciences 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, B. M.E., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School oj 
neering and Applied Science 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Edi 

Norma Maine Loeser, B.A., D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of G 
ment and Business Administration 

Jean Marie Wuckovich, M.A.. Assistant Dean of the Division of Uni 
Students 

Lawrence Winkler, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer S 

Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 

Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law I 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1971-72 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice Preside 
Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans | 
colleges, schools, and divisions: the Chairman of the Executive Commit 
the Faculty Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer: the Vice Presidé 
Development; the Vice President for Administration; the Vice Preside 
Policy Studies and Special Projects; the Vice President for Student Afat 
Medical Director of the University Hospital; the Medical Director of t 

versity Clinic; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the A 
Vice President for Research; the Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
urer; the Assistant Treasurer and Director of the Office of Student Fi 

Aid; the Registrar; the Director of Admissions; the Director of the Bud 

Comptroller; the Director of Public Relations; the Dean of Students; th 
ness Manager; the Director of Personnel Services; the Administrat 
Clinical Affairs; the Director of Libraries: the Director of the Cloyd Hec 
vin Center; the Director of Athletics: a representative of Student Gove 

and a student representative of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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MITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, C.D. Linton, C.H. Walther, L.H. Elliott 


ficio) 


MITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. Freudenthal, CJ. 
t, C.A. Lowe, R.E. Purcell, Martha Rashid, C.R. Treadwell 


MITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


Lange (Chairman), R.R. Bonato, LH. Cisin, J.W. Hillis, A.E. Parrish, 
White 
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COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


R.G. Jones (Chairman), J.G. 


Boswell, R.H. Davison, L.P. Leite, H.M. § 
Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH 


N.C, Kramer (Chairman) 


; Elyce Ferster, P.D. Grub, John Kaye, J.B. 
Donald Linkowski, C.J. 


Lange (ex officio), Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman), 
officio), Monroe Hurwitz (e 
Student Members 


Joseph Foa, C.H. Pfuntner, Philip Birnbaut 
x officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), | 


COMMITTEE ON JUDICIAL SYSTEM i 


I 
C.B. Nutting (Chairman), J.H. Coberly, R.E. Park, Three Student Meh 


1 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS p 
A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), R.J. Frankie, G.F. Henigan, A.J. M. 
Philip Robbins, W.E. Schmidt, David Jeffery (ex officio), FJ. Naramofk, 
officio), John Perkins (ex officio), Six Student Members 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1971-72 d 
Richard Chester Allen Arthur David Kirsch h 
Grover LaMarr Angel Norman Clifford Kramer F 
Otto Bergmann *Robert Kramer 

*Harold Frederick Bright Frederick Charles Kurtz 

*Arthur Edward Burns Hugh Linus LeBlanc 
Daniel Raymond Cloutier *Harold Liebowitz r 
Roderic Hollett Davison *Calvin Darlington Linton r 
Vincent James DeAngelis Anthony Marinaccio it 

*James Carlton Dockeray Charles Bernard Nutting 
Marvin Eisenberg *John Parks ic 

*Lloyd Hartman Elliott tHoward Clemeth Pierpont R 

Raymond Richard Fox John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 7 

Leon Gintzig David Robinson, Jr. 

William Byron Griffith *Burton Sapin x 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr. Robert Poindexter Sharkey 3 

Harold Clendenin Hinton *Rodney Tillman 7 

Herman Hedberg Hobbs George Vartkes Vahouny y 

*Frederick Russell Houser Reuben Esselstyn Wood ! 

Walter Kurt Kahn 3s 


Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Parliamentarian 


01 
* Ex officio member, 
f Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 
UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
ining of each semester and summer session. 
ie right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
d which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or w ho, for any 
' reason, would not be an acceptable student. 
1 application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
5 application fee.* The application fee is waived for a student applying 
cadmission who was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last 
tration at this University and who has not since registered at another in- 
ion. 
pplicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 
ll credentials submitted in support of an application are treated confiden- 
and the contents are disclosed only to authorized individuals. Suc h cre- 
ials become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION+ 


ns for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
eturned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash- 
on, D.C. 20006. 


ONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


egular Admission.—Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin 
"ge in the fall semester or in either the first or second term of the summer 
on should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. 
erence will be given to students who submit applications and required cre- 
lals prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish to begin 
X spring semester must apply no later than December 1. 
> EE Im from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
E "ih n to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to- 
personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. This 


licati 
: detalled eimi be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington University. 
red for admission ; Hy yee | see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. | Tests 
ages 27-28 for dide: ;ducational Testing Service information are lescribed on pages 72 and 136 
s ission requirements for students from foreign institution 
23 
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information may be supplied on 
standard form used by the second 
is included. 


a form provided by the University d 
ary school, provided all essential infof 
| 
Early Decision Plan.—To be eligible for an early decision, a studer 
certify that George Washington University is his first-choice school ar 
he will accept an offer of admission if it is extended, provided it includ) 
quate financial aid if such is needed. He must also notify all other d 
at which he has initiated applications that he is withdrawing his applf 
The application, all required credentials, and, when appropriate, the appf 
for financial aid must be in the Office of Admissions early in the fall 1 
later than November 1. A decision will be mailed by December 1. The 
tion of intent to attend the University and a $100 tuition deposit (f 


additional $100 housing deposit for resident students), nonrefundable 
be submitted by December ES. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 1 


Undergraduate transfer stude 
tion and required credenti 
1 for the spring semester, 
the second summer session. 
The transfer student must be 
He must be eligible to return t 
semester for which he seeks ad 
An applicant who has atte 
must request each registrar to 
script of his record, even thoug 
If high school units are no 
should request his high school 


nts from other institutions should submit af 
als prior to June 1 for the fall semester, Ded 
May 1 for the first summer session, and Jung 
J 
in good standing as to scholarship and col 
o the last previously attended institution 
mission to this University. M 
nded one or more institutions of higher lel 


mail directly to the Office of Admissions | 
h credits were not earned. 


t shown on the college transcript, the ap ‘ 
to submit a transcript to the Office of Admi | 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work i 
better on academic work from an accredited institution at the time the 
cation is submitted), he must request that his high school record and ( 
Entrance Examination Board test scores be sent to the Office of Admissió 


oI 
TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of accept 


I 
ance, a $100 tuition deposit will be reared 
full-time undergraduate 


students including those readmitted. The de 


| 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable. h 
h 
ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION b 


Assuming there is no du 
semester hours of credit 
following methods: 


plication of course credit earned, a maximum fn 
may be assigned for each or any combination &t 


la 
r 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED PLACEMENT TESTS I 
1 
Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on they] 


of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational T% 
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at the student’s request. Examinations passed with grade of 3 will be 
red for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examina- 
per sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests 
ninistered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally only 
; who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are pre- 
for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the re- 
ility of the applicant and should be made with the Program Director, 
Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Box 
inceton, N.J. 08540. 


E ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEL EXAMINATION PRO- 
CLEP) 


is assigned for both the General and Subject-Matter Examinations passed 
50th percentile or above (college sophomore norms) with the following 
ions applying to the General Examinations: (1) a student must have 
ut of secondary school for three or more years to be eligible for credit 
.) no credit will be assigned for the English Composition examination. 
ements for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and 
be made with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level 
nation Program, Box 1821, Princeton, N J. 08540. 


[BIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES SPECIAL DEPARTMENT EXAMINA- 


lent may request permission from any of the academic departments to 
n examination prepared by the department in a specific subject. Per- 
n is not automatically granted; the student must offer evidence that he 
ufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject- 
. Awarding of credit for the examinations will be based on the depart- 
evaluation of the examination paper. 


T FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


ced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
stitutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
y be allowed provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) 
0t be considered for transfer. 


T FOR SERVICE SCHOOLS 


lited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school in- 
ion received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned 

combination of service schools and examinations referred to above. 
ans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their 
e school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient 
fication of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educa- 
Experience in the Armed Forces. 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examination 
follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 1 
English Composition 680 Waives Engl 2 or 4 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40, 

History and/or 71-72 
French 650 ) 
German 600 | 
Hebrew 600 | Waives a two-year | 
Latin 600 : requirement 
Russian 700 | 
Spanish 650 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for ad 
or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Completed applications and all supporting credentials must be in the O 
the Dean by February 15 for fall admission and for fellowship consid 
and by November 1 for spring admission. Applications and credenti 
ceived after February 15 are not guaranteed consideration, and admissi 
be on a space-available basis only. Application files completed after 
will not be considered for the fall semester. | 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or - 
are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, § 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, t 
plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 
fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the summ 
sions. i 

School of Government and Business Administration —Forms for appli 
for admission or readmission are available at the office of the Admissio 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Was 
University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application 
should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the fall se 
December 1 for the spring semester, May 

June 1 for the second summer session. 
School of Public and International A ffairs—Forms for application 
mission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, 
of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washi 
D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms should be suvi 
to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for gii 
assistantships and foreign applicants). Admission is for the fall semesteft 


1 for the first summer sessi 


* For detailed admission requirements, s 


i ee the appropriate college or school in this Cataloffk 
pages 27-28 for admission requirements fo 


r students from foreign institutions. 
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\dentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate 
Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received before 

ldline date. 

f 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* 


for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
sity Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
bions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When 
tted, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be 
fd by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first 
| registration (see Calendar, pages 7-9). No application fee is charged 
less an application for admission to this Division. For detailed entrance 
Pments, see pages 176-77. 
istration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


dent previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
s during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
Prgraduate Admission" (see pages 23-26), or “Graduate Admission" (see 
26-27). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously 
ered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher 
tions during his absence from the University, he must have complete 
il transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each 
tion attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 
ulations currently effective. 

e application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
egistered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
TSIty and who has not since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS; 


t required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
a (see page 28) must be received from foreign applicants no later than 
| (February 1 for applicants for graduate study in the School of Public 


ternational Affairs) for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring 


RED RECORDS 


ic , E 1 
ww must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
Cm office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 23-26, or “Grad- 
ission,” pages 26-27) official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 
this page and 


detailed admiss 
ed = 


nd 


ag following for admissions requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
for admissi on requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 
176. ssion and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 72, 
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received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified cop 
plomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and u 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificate 


needed. All records become the property of the University and can 
turned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take th 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Ed 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. 
tion form should be returned to the 
vance of the beginning of the semeste 
The test fee, which should be remitte 


to have his test score sent to three different institutions, Registration 
Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application 
mission to George Washington University, 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers: examination dates; 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see ' 
graduate Admission," pages 23-26, or "Graduate Admission," pages 


If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent 
applicant. 


The completed 
Testing Service at Princeton we 
r for which the applicant seeks ac 
d with the application, entitles thi 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerni 


ng transfer from one college, 
another within the Unive 


school, or divis 
rsity, see page 48, 


Registration 


THE DATES, HOURS, AN 
of Classes, which is 
A student c 


D PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Scl 
available well in advance of each semester, 
annot register for classes until he has received a letter of 3 
sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. | 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer së 
A. student may not register concurrently in this University and another] 
tution without the Prior permission of the dean of the college, school, of] 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more th 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permissi 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work 


concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate 
mittee. I 
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ies 
nifLITY FOR REGISTRATION 


sd 
,olation for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 


stration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
jse record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registra- 
à given course may be denied students in the Division of University 

Is when space is needed for degree candidates. 

} Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
> $ for registration on the stated days of registration. 

mitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 
Ubt registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
Sssion must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
"admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
lle spring semester of 1972 need not apply for readmission for the fall 
* fer of 1972. Such a student is a “Continuing Student." 

tinuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
tely preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
tation of his student identification card from the previous semester. The 
ht registered for the 1972 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
4d to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1972 fall se- 

on presentation of his 1972 Summer Sessions student identification card. 
1 
JTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 33-34, 48) 


JTRATION FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


ints interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
Prtium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
53), should consult the program announcements of the other institu- 
f Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the 
ptrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. In order to 
Fipate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain 
iPProval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of the 
tution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the 
Be and whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate stu- 
| Must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the de- 
ment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he is 
ble for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific in- 
les should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


3 PAID BY ST 
University, I 
friends of th 
he followin 
1972-73. 


UDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of 
ncome from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
€ institution make up the difference. 

8 fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
(See page 32 for projected tuition increases for 1973-76.) 
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Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the § 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, the § 
Public and International Affairs; for study in the Division of University | 
and for courses taken on campus by undergraduate students in the College 
eral Studies: 

Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester $ 


*Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour 


For graduate studyt in the Graduate School 
School of Education, the School of Gove 
tion, and the School of Public and Inter 
taken on campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 


to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to | 
that date): 


nt registers | 


of Arts and Sciences, the 
rnment and Business Administra- | 
national Affairs; and for courses | 


*For each semester hour for which a stude 


For students registered for doctoral de 
(now the Graduate School of Arts 
ernment and Business Administr 


greest in the Graduate Council ] 
and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 


ation prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the 


general examination 
For work leading to 


and including the final examination 


1, 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
prior to that date: 


For work leading to 


and including the major field examination 
For work leading to 


and including the final examination 
University Center Fee (charged 


$ 

$ 
For students registered for the Doctor of Education degree§ prior to July 

lj 


all students registered on campus, # nonreful 
For students registered for 


11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Each semester 


1 

For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 1 
campus: t 
For each semester hour for which the student registers bi 


For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 
Each semester 


— li 


* For courses offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science and the Nati 
Center, the fee for each semester hour is $82.00 


f Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the 


to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be 


In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regu 
the school in which the student is registered, 


t The tuition fee is to be paid at the eginnimn 
stage of the doctoral discipline. No ‘ will be charged if a t 
is needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time i$ 
the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee 
§ As long as there is an unpaid balance for the Part of the program on which the 
working, he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $275 at each fall a 
registration (and for any summer session in which he registers for academic work) 

If the total fee is Paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, 


continue to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Rese 
the expiration of the time allowed for that part of his program 


# Students in the College of Ge neral Studies are charged the University Center Fee off 
registered for courses on campus. 


candidate, during the period of ref 


rate of $550 a semester or in full at the I 
‘continuous registration" fee 
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nal Course Fees 

hin courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
pated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
Dtherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
| manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, 
lividual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
‘by the department concerned. 


ition Fees 

Me in Arts perd 
pr’s, Master's Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees - 25.00 
lasters Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 25.00 
r Binding Master's Thesis aid 


or Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Ex- 
iation (Doctoral candidates) (a 


nce Hall Fees (see page 58) 


| Fees 

ation fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
| deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted full- 
undergraduate student 100.00 
ation for room reservation, nonrefundable, charged each resident 

ent 100.00 
sion tests (when required) 6.00-12.00 
ial Teacher Examination fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
candidates 9.00—13.00 
*gistration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
ayment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 

'ees," pages 32-33) 15.00 
‘ial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 32-33) 35.00 
led check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 

mplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds 15.00 
"ous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 


ing any semester of absence from the University or after completion 


uition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 
on 80.00 
ecial physical examination 2.00 
1 Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 


ver of requirement, or both 25.00 
ach examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

examination 5.00 
h test for foreign students (when required) 5.00 
atory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

the date deadline set by the instructort 3.00 
cript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 


on be continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 
it. the un we his work toward a degree under the academic requirements vaih, pea ~ in 
fee nor aore kem his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies towa neither 
fee does ne ence requirements for the degree. 

shoot apply to students granted military leave, see page 49. 


1 Y 
ay pen drops a Chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
Ty àt the next laboratory period. 
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Registration for on-c 
the following University Privileges: (1) 
Services Office; (2) the use of the U 
leges; (4) admission to all athle 
scription to the University Hatchet, 
University debates; i as described under Stude 
Service. These privileges i 

from the University, 


ampus Courses in the U 


(3) gymnas 
ise specified 


1973-74 


; 
V 
; Ti 
e economic data with certaifh 


these estimates, tt 


mester are due and payta 


at the time of each registration. o 
Postal money orders should be made Payable to George Washington Unifis 
The Student Accounts Office has res illi 
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$ of the tuition awards by $500 or more. Under such circumstances 
tnt may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the 
it the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de- 
tyment contract. 

ts who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
la $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days past due will 
ially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 per 
annum. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
orfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future se- 
and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
uture registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
lon until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
yment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
statement fee of $35. 

nts auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
rough the Girard Bank in Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 
ster, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

ugh similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
s. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 
and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 

duals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are 
ible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they 
* conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. 

ures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
nt Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


ions for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 


t be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 
On in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is 
ceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 48). 

ids are granted only during the fall and spring semesters; no refunds 
ted during the summer sessions. In authorized withdrawals and changes 
ule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and fees will be made in 
ce with the following schedule: 


plete withdrawal from the University: 


SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 15, 1972 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 18 to September 29, 1972...75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 2 to October 13, 1972 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 13, 1972 none 
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tr; | 
SPRING SEMESTER * A 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 19, 1973 90 hnde 


Withdrawal dated January 22 to February 2, 1973 75 |den 


Withdrawal dated February 5 to February 16, 1973... 50 bity 
Withdrawal dated after February 16, 1973 


N 


, el 
For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or fo ^ 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to th: 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted | foll 
continuing in effect. ind 
3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a col. / 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adj nive 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. in t! 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the seme 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule 4... 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Paymen 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the . 
The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit 


by the student when he returns to the University (see “Military legre 
page 49). 


ur 


. , jtude 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to wl anc 

and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arran ate 

In no case will tuition be reduce 

Payment applies only to the 

curred and will not be credited t 
military leave, see page 49), 


d or refunded because of absence from 
semester for which a registration char| 
© another semester (exception: studentslvem 


olar. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not an I 

a student who does not have a clear financial record. I. Sc 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they e 
banking arrangements in the community. cams 
tJ. A 

n An 

; e " bN. 
Financial Aid i 2 
[ M. 

FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* he 

8 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


bia 
UNIVERSITY has, for undergraduate students, a pr 
financial assist 


ance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time [s 
ment, or any combination of these resources. The University participat zabe 
National Defense Student Loan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and Thee 
Work-Study programs, Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the Tad- 
scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and char Wine | 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. . Wa 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be 
January 31 (entering freshmen), February 28 (enrolled undergradual($ — 
tering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award fof A 


* For information concerning financial 


aid for students from foreign countries, see page 40. 
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y October 31, for the spring mers - April 30, for the summer 
student must reapply for financial aic each year. en z 
rgraduate andlor duisi is not eligible for ————— 
iic year following completion of one full semester ( s - vt um 
with a minimum average of B. A transfer student is, however, 
ligible for other types of financial aid. AEA p rp ce: 
e information concerning financial assistance is con " "eer 
'Student Financial Aid," which is available at the yo ~ 
Aid, George Washington University, W ashington, peti enr g 
owing scholarships are available to students in yer sa basan. and 
ciences, the School of Education, the School of jove rye 
dministration, and the School of Public and aun rs t 
rsity also offers many other scholarships which are available to 
ese >ges and schools. : : 
m. University Board of Trustees mene opi 
-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall €— ~~ cient 
Successive academic years, provided the holder ouam Ae 
s well as a high standard of deportment, and continues PR 
eed. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum ore to = oe 
in any school of the University, except the College of í ee : T 
nts who have demonstrated outstanding ability in M ^^ - 
| debate activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarship 
hich are included among these scholarships. 


SHIPS 


ent Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 

hip 

age Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 

holarships Scholarship 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers Schola ^ e 
Society : Women McosuttnD Hin of Columbia Chapter 
ship in Accounting (1953) 
nderson Scholarship (1969) 
arews Scholarship (1920) 
Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Carter Scholarship (1871) 
assa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
a Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 

Women Scholarship Funds 
|! Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

h V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

oss Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 

Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
ian Women Members Scholarship Fund (1961) 

ughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 

son W. Eldridge, Jr., and Jola F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 


i i i i i is University for 
Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in Gh * mg c 
mester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has app 
ollowing fall semester. 
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Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy F oundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Institute of C 'ertified Public Accountants Scho 
Accounting (1 964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957 ) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government Accountan 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 40) 


Friendship Business and Professional Women's Club Scholarship (1: 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 


Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1! 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
Hazleton Scholarsh ip (1950) 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth K ay Scholarships (1969) 
Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1 965) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 
Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968 ) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Research Assistantshi 
37-38) 
Resident Assistantships (see page 38) | 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
! 
Í 
1 
» 


ts A ssociation—Washington, D.C., € 


Ps in Operations Research and Related Fields (set 


Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941 ) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959 ) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 


Scholarships 


FINANCIAL 


AID 


psity Women's Club., Inc., Memorial Fund Sc holarship (1967) 

yn Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Gl Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Withington Scholarship (1830) 

en's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
Im G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

I Club Scholarship (1950) 


la TS 


following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disad- 
iged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the Washington 
.Ppolitan area. 
tional Opportunity Grants 25 
ge Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 


fants (1968) 


E of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
Meio tt Foundation Grant (1968) 


)5 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


IGeorge Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
Fnts includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 
ich appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 
jon to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. The University 


lcipates in the National Defense Student Loan and College Work-Study 
frams. 


pplication and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 


BPs, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
lol concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting creden- 
Should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year 
Which the award is made. 

| Separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the College 
tk-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


plications for National Defense Student Loans must be submitted by April 1 
the following academic year. 


IISTANTSHIPS 


| f : 
esearch Assistantshi 


Ps in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Avail- 
+ to graduate studen 


i ts, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school of the 
versity. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week con- 
ting research in support of an established research program, in program- 
g or in conducting individual research on an approved research project. 
ends vary from approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending on the status 
he student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Applications 
t be received prior to March 1, Further information and applications are 


——— 


' information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 40. 
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available from the Director, Institute for Management Science and 
ing, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washingt 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Resident Assistantships 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with 1 
Personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties var 
Position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student group 
ministration, Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished roo 
academic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members tc 
full-time students. Application should be completed before March | 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Studer 
Arlington County—George Washington University 

Program 
Health Care Administration Research A ssistantships 


National League of Cities George Vi 'ashington University 
Urban Affairs A ssistantship 


(men and women). Available to gradua 


Cooperative As: 


Assistantship 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS, SPECIAL PROGR: 
The following fellowships, internships, and traine Hat 

in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educa 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School 
and International Affairs, The University also offers many other fel 


Which are available to students in these colleges and schools. Comple 
mation is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which 
able at the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington UI 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Graduate Teaching 
and doctoral Programs in most de 
fellow renders a design 
tion and receives as 
and course fees. 

Research Traineeships — -Av 
number of departme 


eships are available to 


Fellowships. Available to graduate students in| 


partments of the University, Each 
ated unit of service to his major department of 
tipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus 


ailable under numerous sponsored progral 


nts. Currently, the basic medical science departm 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such p 


Stipends vary; information is available from the departments and the 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. j 
l 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc. 
ship 


Robert A. A leshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 


American Association of Collegiate Se hools of Business 
American Civilization F 


American Civilization Internsh 


Fellowship 


ips (Smithsonian Institution-George Was 
rogram) 


"ellowship | 
'rnational Affairs (1961) | 


^s in Business or Economy 
Foreign Student F ellows, 
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Kare Administration Fellowships 
M| D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) Sh nats cabal 

teD. Lasker Fellow ships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Rene 
h¢Foundation Fellowships 
y Fes in Planning and Related Professions Program 
3,81 Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 
nb! Defense Education Act Fellowships 
» al Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships University 
Lp] Historical Publications Commission-George Washington niversi 
tperative Research Fellowships 
iip! Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

ial Science Foundation Graduate T raineeships 

ices for the Future, Inc., Fellowship 

Jibliography Internships 

$s Bradford Sanders F ellowships (1928) 

W Rite Fellowships 
lfice of Education Fellowships (1964) 
lublic Health Service Traineeships p ; 
ublic Health Service Dasih in Comprehensive Health oe 
Í Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
Bt 
i Transportation Center Fellowship 


JUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
f 


b K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
H. and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) BR nor 
ict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
icounting (1964) 
ma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) > 
Ir G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
hell-Stanciofj Scholarship (1967) 
Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
elta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
hees Scholarships 
ott Foundation Scholarships 


NSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


ral information regarding aw 


ards sponsored by foundations, professional 
learned societies 


» industries, and others which may be used in support of 
late study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center for 
nts enrolled at George Washington University, Information is available 
e prestige programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, Ful- 
it, Rotary International, and Danforth, as well as many others. 


$ deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
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dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Sct 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government a 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affair: 
information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid 


available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


American Medical Association Nursin 
Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 
W.K. Kellogg F. oundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program 

State Guaranteed Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan F. und 

U. S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

United Student Aid Fund Loan 


University Student Emergency Loan Fund 


g Home Administration 1 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registr) 


full-time and Part-time positions available in the Washington area f 
graduate and graduate students, 


After registration, students m 
Services Office, Woodhull House 
ferrals to positions for Which they 


ay apply at the Student and Alum! 
» 2033 G Street, N.W., for interview 
are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a A 
are eligible for consideration for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. 
ships are awarded in the spring for the following academic year. Set 
tions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, pages 34-35, » 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibil 
chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree 
earned, Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of 
both spoken and written, 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign st 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons 
established resident status in the United States through the Immigr 
Naturalization Service. 

e suggest that students who w 


W ish to study in the United States hi 
able sufficient funds to cove 


T expenses for one full year before atte 
enter a college or university, The cost at this University for one acad 
(September-May) is approximately $5,000. This estimate includes 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, h 
medical expenses are included. 
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10) LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
né 
,, Pgram of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni- 
"jme Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
U educational expenses of officers who are employed by publicly funded 
orcement or correctional agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in 
range of subject areas and degree goals. Priority will be given to officers 
4state and local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the United 
| Applications and further information are available in the Office of Stu- 
Inancial Aid. 


Prizes 


—. 


ha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A handbook of chemistry awarded annually by 
Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 semester 
gae the freshman year and attain the highest averages in freshman 
i name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the high- 
oe record in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. 
must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final 
ter at this University. : 
ke Delta Pi Prize.—Offered annually to the woman in the junior class 
the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracurricular activities, and 
P to the University, 
ied ae -A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
bd the highest o has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
» us ap. s Etape grade in business administration, economics, inter- 
hd the iar A SOUS, and public finance. The name of the win- 
of the School of a award are engraved on a plaque in the Office of the 
ice Institut jovernment and Business Administration. 
ating PT er e of C hemists Prize.—A medal awarded annually to the 
badershi majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
p. 
4 
Pria Te Jr., Achievement Award.—Provided by Walter G. 
2e Washington U; : Ai. Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
Indergraduate nox d The award is presented annually primarily to 
y, which has Porn da secondarily to any other activity at the Uni- 
lost miam aa , as er the leadership of its elected or designated head, 
* United States P excellence in its support of the principles and aims 
her activity will be Dd and George Washington University The hall 
mye activity will be "M "d + cash prize, and the name of its leader and 
"ne Thurtell Burns Predator Pr : abr in i } ~ 
istry who shows the Rome Paes Awarded to the senior majoring in 
comprehensive ibinao, po ird in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
' Character, and personality - -— "4 possesses such qualiicatigas'of 
siness lanra e as 20 as t give promise of future achievement. 
ess Administration Ed ze. j: warded annually by the Department of 
e outstanding graduating senior in the accounting, 
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business administration, or international business deg 
of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize Established in 1962 by Edith K. C: 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband 
uated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Dip 
It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class o 
who has demonstrated outstanding ability in I 
and who has given evidence of Possessing in m 
Produce the good citizen and the dedic 

The Chemical Rubber Co. 
Handbook of Chemistry and Ph; 
who has demonstrated the g 


The Columbian Awarded to the senior won 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Colu 
John Henry Cowles Prizes. Two Prizes, established by Jo 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third D 


Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of 
annually to the senior in the 
tion and to the se 
the highest academic averages. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize. -Awarded annually to the | 
Student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University d 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or thet 
E. K. Cutter Prize.- Established by Marion Kendall Cutter **| 
in the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduatin 
Tecord in English. combined with general excellence, shows most 
tude for and attainment in English Studies, 
Isaac Davis Prizes. Established in 1847 and awarded annually 
seniors who have made the greatest Progress in public Speaking w 
in the University, Awards are to be determined by a public-spea 
in which the Participants deliver original orations Only members ( 
class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Who are candid 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to coi 
Delta Gamma Prize.. Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to 
Who, at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstandin, 
scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 
Henry Gratton Doyle Memorial Prize -Established in memory 
Gratton Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded : 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 
Elton Prize — “Stablished by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Ex 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average i 
advanced course in the Greek language and literature, 


Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism Established by Hel 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence 
in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a student p 
or elsewhere. 


Joshua Evans 11] Prize 
"established by friends be 


ree prog 


us study of inte 
arked degree thc 
ated public servant. 

Freshman Chemistry Achieve; 
ysics awarded annually to the f; 


reatest achievement in Chemistry 
Women Prize 


Accepted Scottish 
the United States of Ame 
School of Government and Busine 


nior in the School of Public and Internationa 


in Political and Social Sciences. A memo 
Cause of an Outstanding life.” Awarded an 
“who has demonstrated his signal | 


that man in the graduating class 
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s hl and political sciences and who h 
am omat ability in good citizen 
! E. Fitch Prize. —Est 


as given promise of the interpreta- 
ship among his fellows.” 


rr, form ablished by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
, d annually to a senior student for 
who ¥ 


the best examination in chemistry. 

Douglas Goddard Prize. -A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 

e U’. of Georgetown, D.C, Awarded annually to the junior or senior stu- 

nationting the highest average in American literature 

qualiti rd Carrington Goddard Prize. Established by Mary Williamson God- 
lice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 

ient PB Memory of Edward Carrington Goddard. class of 1881. Awarded to 


eshmat?! Or senior student making the highest a erage in the French language 
Fr 

5-16. frature. 

an when Richardson Goddard Prize. 

nbiant Goddard, Alice Douglas Godda 


n H.POWD, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 


soree f = the following fields: business administration, economics, interna- 
Rite usiness, or public accounting. 


ica, Biter G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— Established 
5 Adfttude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
| Afffember of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 
est standing in courses in United States history. 

indeif"ational Business Prize - Two prizes awarded annually by the School 
-ma ernment and Business Administration to students in the international 


eattes degree program, one aw ating senior and one awarded 
aduate student, 


omacy{ 


A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
rd, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 


arded to a gradu 


ize.—Awarded annually to 
nt for excellence in Biological Scie 
id Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art.—Fi 
fine arts and two in 
izes are awarded to 


a full-time freshman or 

nces 12 

Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, three 

art history and theory (including museology). Fine 

; à senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, 

aphics or design. One prize in art history and theory is awarded to a 
and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must submit 

ites! Papers or Works of art, Winners are selected ! 

Ves of the field of art in the Washington, D.C.. area 

na Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize Established in 1968 
In memory of his Wife. Awarded ann 

ers of the Department of Statistics to 

tudent Majoring in Statistics, who will 

IStiCs Courses by the end of the spring semester, 


v Sterling Logan Memorial Prize. Established by Washington City Rho 
er of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. A plaque awarded annually to an outstand- 


„of high academic achievement who has participated in 
ities for the betterme 


nt of the University. 
rtar Board Prize.— / - 


Sophomore class m as TPP. awarded a oually to the woman student 
: as aving an average of B or higher and the most out- 
ng record in activities, 
"lan Nellis Memorial Prize. Awarded to a stu 
Who has shown special promise in the fie 

Men Prize. —A Plaque awarded annu 
as made outstanding contributions to st 


2y distinguished repre- 


by Solomon 
ually by a committee of faculty 
a full-time undergraduate or grad- 
have completed 18 semester hours 


dent in the English Depart- 
ld of creative writing. 


ally to the man in the Junior class 
udent activities. 
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Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alp?’ 
Circle to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course 
the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the 
student activities.” 

Order of Scarlet Prize.—Awarded annually to that member of the s 
class who has the most outstanding record in extracurricular acti 
service to the University. 

Panhellenic Association of W 'ashington, D.C., Prize.—A trophy to be 
to the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic a" 
the University for the previous year. : 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapt” 
outstanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School t 
cation. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—A. choice book selected from the field of thi* 
ent's major, awarded annually by the George Washington University 
to the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his 
semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the 
the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—Awarded annually to the woman member of the 
class who throughout her college course has done the most constructive! 
the promotion of student activities among the women of the University. } 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize-—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chaptd 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the 
Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George W 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental 
ogy and to the M.A. degree candidate submitting the best thesis in psy 

Ruggles Prize.—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, 
annually to a candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mat 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in r 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty 
prestige to the University, This prize is given annually to a membef 
graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of gi 
studies. 

Smith Kline & French Prize.—Awarded annually to the student 
mits the best undergraduate research project in psychology. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gol 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation de p 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Wat 

sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation 
ing the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—EFstablished by the Reverend Romeo Elton and 4 " 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced 
the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—Established in 1911 by Profe 
rett in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obt 
highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 


T] a => E 
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"5 Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—Established in 1936 by the 
Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
ssor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
vering some phase of medieval history. 

min D. Van Evera Memorial Prize —Awarded annually to that Gradu- 
ching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during 
ent academic year. 

Vall Street Journal Leadership Prize.—Awarded annually to a graduat- 
ior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program for 
ling leadership and service to the University. 

as F. Walsh Prize.—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

inder Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
| in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a 
Who writes the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of peace 
the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the property 
University and shall not be printed or published without the written 
of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the 
f no essay’ attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


ENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the follow- 
ulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
or division in which he is registered. 

udent who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
Sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
On an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer- 
cument, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is dis- 
d after the student has established an academic record at the University, 
Y be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be 


le (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 
University, 


NDANCE 


lent may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
id. He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regu- 


endance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for 
absence, 


LARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


dent who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 


> or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the Uni- 
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GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the 


Office of the Reg 
close of each semester. They are not given 


out by instructors, 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: oa 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR. Cred 
Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition f 
permitted, a student may not repeat for credit a course in which he h 


GRADUATE 


The following grading sysem is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
Pass; F, Fail; 7, Incomplete; CR. Credit; W, Authorized Withdraw: 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permiti 
dent may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a g 
or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A wri 
ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the approprial 


mental chairman. In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences this 1 
is slightly different (see page 94). 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
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lALITY-POINT INDEX* 


n4 Inda ed by divid- 
hip is computed in terms of the quality-point E for which 
ga of quality points by the number of "mme niversity. Quality 
fent has registered, both based on his record = n B, three points; 
pre computed from grades as follows: A, four eda onsite EE 
points; D, one point; F, no points, for each e ag CR ire not ow 
lent has registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, : — o» 
T» determining the index, except that courses ne^ zd is not removed 
f when a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete T po it dtine 
Hone calendar year is automatically changed to an 6 oa qb oit 
M another institution are not considered in computing s 
X 


4 
[/NO CREDIT OPTION 


s » Se Xy Gov- 
pr or senior student in the School of Education or Sn e ue index 
pt and Business Administration who has a cumulative 4 'an, take one 
) or better, may, with the approval of his adviser oe > casi which 
a semester and receive a grade of CR, credit, or N page nou in his 
P recorded on the student's transcript but will not e es 4 credit/no 
|-Point index, No student will be allowed to take more i registration. 
| Courses, A student must sign up for such an option uua pA e to 
| no circumstances may a student change from credit PR aiia required in 
Status, or vice versa. after the end of — pepini A basis. A 
udent's major field may not be taken on the credit/no c 


rr semester of his 
er Student may not choose this option until the second 
ment at this University. 


' EXAMINATIONS 


h 
it : cheduled at the end of eac 
examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled ee ir Bat 
ler by the Office of the Registrar. Examinations for tiat or instruc- 
' above are Scheduled, if desired, by the individual departme 


MIC DISHONESTY 


: a disciplinary 
mic dishonesty on the part of any student will result -= cea mri 
of F for the course involved and also may, s =r ym rii University 
appropriate dean’s council, result in his suspension m or readmission. 
stated Period, at the end of which time he may mm aptus grade of 
approval of the appropriate dean's council, the mes involved, and 
I€—Academic Dishonesty" will be recorded for the course : t index or 
‘ade will be employed in the computation of the quality-poin 


" 75 ym all other 
nic standing. A student so suspended shall be ae oe frc 
S except those in which all work has been completed. 


able only 


Education, the 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
of Government 1 


: School of 
; rams in the Sc 
and Business Administration, and the graduate prog 
nd International Affairs, 
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WITHDRAWAL hinat 


for 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permi 

the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is re 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a stud 
does not have a clear financial record (see pages 33-34). 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dit so 
each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates @ten ; 
end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. o 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean 


met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructi AN( 
not effect its discontinuance. 


MER 


uder 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


ning 
Changes within a College, School, or Division.—A student may notkent « 
tute one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal," above), 
his status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. : 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be mallicial | 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. mer 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college of each 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the 
of study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Application for transfer to another 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on t 
provided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appropriate preprof 
curriculum in Columbian College to Bachelor's degree candidacy in the 
of Education or the School of Public and International Affairs is auto 


completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work : 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Unive le curr 
dents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting co Stude 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University e taki 
will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written a rtatior 
obtained from the relevant d 


egree-granting college or school, has been 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 


Students transferring within the University are advised to study caref 
graduation requirements on pages 49-50 and to note that, unless O 
specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including 
12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed while regist 
the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon tran wired | 


student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the 
ments he must fulfill. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of 
ance with the regulations of the sever 

Auditing.—A pe 
registered, with the 
(no academic credit) 


and satisfactory com 
advanced standing in 
al colleges, schools, and divisions. 
rson who has been admitted to the University To be 
permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in 8 he adr 
. An auditor is not required to take active part or ú 


REGULATIONS 49 


ons. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it 
redit. 


SCHOOL CREDIT 


who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 
earned toward graduation from this University must first ——À 
pproval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


E SHEET 


st, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bat- 
t showing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if the 
hanges major or degree objectives. 


RIPTS OF RECORD 


ranscripts of student records are issued on request of the student or 


udent who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollars is charged 
transcript. 


UOUS REGISTRATION 


andidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
irements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
luding the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the 
ous registration" fee (see page 31). By failing to register for one 
or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted 
admission," page 27). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy 
culum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 

ts must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 
8 required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
» OF are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


tY LEAVE 


t called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
ty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
Such leave, The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not re- 

the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmis- 
he University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to 
Ayments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 

€ is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for 
nt and use upon his return to the University. 


TION REQUIREMENTS 


are conferred in February, May, and September. 
Tecommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
ssion requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 
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completed satisfactorily the 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; 
debtedness to the University, Registration. 
“continuous registration” is required for the semester 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree, 
Application for Graduation.— An “Application for Graduation” fo 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year. 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
formal convocation) September 30. 
requirements and have 
Summer Sessions. 
Scholarship.—The student 
particular degree for whi 
Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requireme 
under the college or school offering work in prep: 
Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, 
University, a minimum of 30 seme 


scholarship, curriculum. residence, and 


and be free fro 
either for course work o 


fee basis, or sum 


Students compl 
awarded diploi 
provided they have completed al 
applied for graduation as a part of registration 
must meet the 


scholarship requirements 
ch he is registered. 


nts for each degree ar 
aration for the degree. 
in all undergraduate divisions 


ster hours, including at least 12 hour: 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or colleg 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to 
within the University as well 

Unless special permission is 


students trans 
as to students transferring from other instit 
granted by the dean of the college or scho 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year m 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the p 
lar degree for which he is registered. 

National Teacher Examinations. 
of Arts in Education are re 

Attendance and Conduct 
confer a degree upon ac 
satisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation. 
tion of requirements for 
dean of the college 
University Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, 


All candidates for the degree of Ba 
quired to take the National Teacher Examini 
.—The University reserves the right to refi 
andidate whose attendance or conduct has bee 


A thesis or dissert 
a degree must be 
or school concerned no ] 


ation submitted in partial sal 
presented in its final form t 
ater than the date specified í 


with accompanying drawings, becom 
property of the U niversity and are deposited in the University Library, 


the duplicate Copies are bound and made available for circulation, Seé 


appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations governing 
and dissertations. 


HONORS 


WITH DISTINCTION 


In all undergraduate 
“With Distinction,” 
cific requirements of 


divisions of the University the de 


gree may be conf 
at the discretion of the F. 


aculty, if a student meets the 


his college or school, as follows: 
1. Columbian Colleg 


e of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and} 
ternational Affairs—the 
courses taken at this inst 


2. School of Educ 


attainment of the grade 


s of A in 60 per cent off 
itution; or 


ation or School of Government and Business Admini 
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nti $ ighe all course 
sth the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on 
k taken at this institution. EE : z 
í ast one 
nb be eligible, a student must have completed at this institution at le 
mé Of the courses required for the degree. 


mICIAL HONORS 


— e graduat- 
pial Honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any — pgs 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major us f 26 follow- 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all o 

requirements: : j aculty 
i He must have his candidacy for Special Honors Lcid Cds poe 
[mber representing the major department or field not later tha 

ig of the senior year. : his can- 
. He must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
Cy is approved. Í > > rses 
- He must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the cou 
uired for the degree. i i 

; which 

. He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or m ms ~ 
Jis registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts 7s E sealed 

School of Public and International Affairs- attainment o m g (b) the 
or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; jv inistra- 
ool of Education or the School of Government and Business m 


. > work taken 
M—maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work 
[this institution, 


—Á—À HONORS 


è T nts 
€ departments of English and History offer Departmental Honors if on 
et specific requirements. For details, see the appropriate department. 


E LIBRARY 


I students registered in the University have the privilege of using the ip 
irsity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse a 
leir leisure. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fees, 
lust be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. =s , 
€ loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 a 
fine of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book whic 
rculates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or other D 
eserve books must be used in the reserve reading room when me iig fn 
Pen, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning sd 
m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a 


Serve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his library 
Cord is clear. 


All students using the University Library are rd o gh pe Bebe 
“tailed regulations. available 


on application to any of the Library’s service 
sks, 


IGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
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the University, or from an 


y class or classes, whenever, 
student or the University, 


in the interes 
the University Administr 


ation deems it a 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools 
to modify or change requirements, 
into force whenever the proper autho 


, and divisions reserve t 
rules, and fees. Such regulations : 
rities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the Univ 


ersity to make changes in programs | 
notice whenever circumstances war 


rant such changes. 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATI 
In general, the policy of the Univ 
dent's record confidential 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the 
enough not to hinder the student, 
legitimate endeavors. 

No information concer 

1. Information su 
of attendance; v 
date, major field 


ersity is one of attempting to keep tl 
and out of the hands of those who would use 


policy must be { 
the University, or the community ir 


ning a student will be released except as noted t 
ch as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
erification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if 


or area of concentration, and honors received; home and 
addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollmen! 


class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or guardian 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutio 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various T 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel. 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to 


dent files and records, If exp sly requested, properly identified represé 
tives from federal, State, or local 


government agencies may be given the if 
mation listed under No. 1, above. 


res: 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INF 


ORMATION 
The University notifies draft boards of a 


by authorize the Unive 
tus in the Universit 
g this semester. 


rsity, to notify mj 
Y, Or of any changes ifl 
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: dlational Law Center students and students in the School of Medicine should 
vitk with the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school 


DPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


et University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A "Lost 
hd Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


ICENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


d; Appendix (pages 485-87) contains regulations recently approved by the 
i 


iversity’s Board of Trustees. 
| 


)^ 


i 
e! 


4 ———— —————— — 


@xsonrrm OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
: 
E UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic Uni- 
"sity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
d Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through which they 
Ordinate the use of their respective facilities; Dunbarton College of Holy 
o. and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium, Students 
approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institutions have 
ue LY to select from the combined offerings of all the particular 
Parti T ich best meet their needs. 
ler ar Pation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
ES nnn: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
eae n are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
wn ‘sire of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
Iversity, 
lom Courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) or 
rtium e Y, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Con- 
Manos and must be paid by the individual student to the institution 
Irograms ae the course. Courses offered in Reserve Officer Training Corps 
| are excluded. 
rcp are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 
br So institutions, See page 29 for information concerning registration 
rtium courses. A student may not take courses at another institution 


Cooperative Programs 


4 
e 


ha z 

des available at his own. 
ast itration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
nrp 10n in which the student is enrolled. The student registers and pays at his 


Dstitut; : 
Stitution for all Consortium courses. 


AIR F 
Th ORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 
e De 


Provis Partment of Aerospace Studies at Catholic University of America, under 
slic Wane Of an agreement between George Washington University and Cath- 
Versity, offers a two-year AFROTC program. 
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The successful completion of the program qualifies the student for 


commission in the United States Air Force upon graduation. Exce 
well-qualified students may receive a Regular Officer appointment, ' 
gram is designed to provide education that will develop skills and attitu 
to the career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive advancem 
positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Ai 
Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccalau 
graduate degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student mu 
physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates mu 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at de: 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment in the program. A 
must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. 
cations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enr 
in the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time fo 
tion consideration in the spring. 
The program is offered at Catholic U 
registration fee must be paid. There is r 


gram receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks a 
nished without cost. Students Participating in the Field Training phase al 
at a rate established by the U.S. Government and are also furnished tri 
and from the Field Training base. 

Interested students should consult 
Catholic University of America, W 


niversity. At the time of enrollt 
10 tuition charge. Students in tl 


the Department of Aerospace SI 
ishington, D.C. 20017. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology, J. W. H illis 
LINIC offers diagnostic 
uch communication difficultie 
rebral-palsied speech; 


gnostic and remedial 
with nonstandard language us 
damage, mental retardati 


and remedial work fof 


n the testing involved. The fees for indi 
nge from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are r 
d in the University and for persons receiving 
the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


Director, Mary Ellen Coleman 


THE READING CENTER offers individ 
levels: primary, 


ual diagnostic and 
elementary, secondary, and adult. 


corrective services fi 
In addition, special r 
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ijvement classes are conducted for high school and college students as 
piis other adults. 
Heomplete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
dé, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
qiests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in confer- 
"with the parents or the individual. 
r special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
@nts, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
hasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
f skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aids 
- the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 
creasing speed of comprehension. 
Fes.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $75; for individual instruction, $8 
Bson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction in small 
ips with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two- 
r sessions) are offered for adults, $125; for full-time George Washington 
ersity students and faculty, $60. All fees are payable in advance at the 
€ of the Cashier. ; 


Veterans Education 


| "FIC a? e P " ý s 
, OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., as- 


} students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with 
| problems Which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also proc- 
$ certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 
e monthly allowances will be paid. 

en feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
pu the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 
- Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
_ Certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
Which includes other information of general interest. 

f Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


University Computer Center 


Director, R.E. Thomas 


d UNIVERSITY CO 


3 MPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
5 G Street, N 


Poses to all p W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
> Center has rines students and to members of the instructional staff. 
lem which ser its Principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
> Center's woke. the University in its educational and research endeavors. 
| staff dade ing staff concentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
ms, and carrvin consulting with users in the preparation of complicated pro- 

Ying out computer-oriented research. 
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The Computer Center equipment consists 
Computer (to be replaced by an IBM system 370 Model 145) y 


a high-speed line pr 
four tape drives, The princi able to the user are F( 
ing Language One (PL/I), Assembler Langt 


merous utility, statistical, data manipulation, : 
al languages are available in the library of p 
on a first-come, first-served basis for prepa: 


ALGOL. In addition, nu 
lation systems and speci 
Facilities are available 
Programs and data. 
Computer programmin School of Go 
and Business Administrat atistics, and the S 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departme 
Courses that utilize the co 


mputer as a research adjunct to course worl 
The Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day. 


B Courses are offered by the 
ion, the Department of St 


Continuing Education for Women 


THE OFFICE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 2029 K Street, 


h to return to academic study. Brochures are al 
describing programs, 


+. -— — 
THE OBJECTIVES oF T N are to unite the graduates who w 
i i literary, and scientific 
of the University, 
matriculated in any school of thé 
' in good standing, or any persofi 
search, or administrative staff 
the University, Active mem 
George Washington University 
sociation of any school of the Uni 
ors to the George Washington University Fund. 
is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 


or the Alumni As 
Or are current contribut 


The Alumni Office 
20006. 


| 


ormed of changes 
h regard to their 


' information wit 


STUDENT LIFE 


ith Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith, Jr. 
nti Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs K.E. Bumgarner 
R Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center B.C. Bell 
af Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student 

| Programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 

fuction program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 

Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 

ent portunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
nd Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


FT 
CE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


in of Students M 


lant A ia s Eumene Phelps 


tudents Gary Hamer, Barbara Lembcke 


poe e the Dean of Students provides general counseling and informa- 
nsible for : Individual students. In addition, the staff of this Office is re- 
n of ed aoe and other programs within the residence halls. The 
ector of the m also works with the Adviser to International Students, the 
gram, and ounseling Center, the Director of the Educational Opportunity 

, the Director of Housing in the implementation of their programs. 


JSING 


à i 
istan A Housing Ann Webster 
irectors of Housing Karen Klinghoffer, George Ridler 


nplete inf : 
9rmation concerning the University's residence halls is available 


n the Dj : s 
. 20006, Info: of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
; be or Diormation concerning off-campus housing near the University 


it dide te at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
\dmission t ; students. 
t will receive. uU niversity does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
Tmation, an ri i his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
m, and a dec sore for residence hall space, a medical examination 
on form must be on of intent to attend the University. The medical exami- 
he Student H completed by the applicant and his physician and returned 
€alth Service Office. The application for residence hall space 
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must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. Early decision 
must submit the deposit by December 15. The housing deposit is 
toward the semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the acaden 
and lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


1972-73 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Adams Hall 
double room 
triple room 

Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 


For Men and Women: 

Crawford Hall—double room 

Mitchell Hall—single room 

Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for four 
suite for six 

Graduate Men and Women Only: 

Graduate Hall—apartment for three 


Madison Hall—double room 


FOOD SERVICE 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in tl 
service plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals P 
plan, at the rate of $680* for the academic year. Sophomores may ele 
the 20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through 
for $640* for the academic year. Either plan is optional for junior, se 
graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University inté 
or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in 
Hall and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck 
Center. 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house CÓ 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married ! 
are given priority for residency until July 15 each year. Seniors and 
who have lived at least one year in University residence halls will b€ 


ered for residency after that date if space is available. All leases are 
12-month year. 


* Residence hall and food service prices subject to change 
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ATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
lor W.T. Trent 


a college education 
Iducational Opportunity Program is designed to a a I 
rily to black and other minority students who are — queen 
llumbia high schools and/or other qualified District - fi “id and at the 
portunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field < 
time receive academic and/or financial assistance. 


[D HECK MARVIN CENTER 


or B.C. Bell 

ant Director D.L. Cotter 

Icial Officer L.R. Moore 
Btions Manager W.J. Hendrick 


Lloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community seated ‘ab 
services, conveniences, and recreational and social wee wides 
ts, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of nnm dia 
tting for a variety of programs conducted by the l dite "c 
; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other s 

y organizations. , > University 
iod structure, representative of all elements of e Ped 
unity, plays an important role in the day-to-day vr rm full-time 
joverning Board and the Operations Board work closely wit 


i re ide a framework 
in the development of procedures and policies which provide 
he Center's operation. 


ENT HEALTH SERVICE 
ij tor R.B. Castell, M.D. 


Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to —e pe qe 
tered on campus with their health needs while attending the Me orial 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns N m id 
ing), assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by — 
ment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other phy: 
and medical facilities. 
ring the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday — 
ay, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during i2 
mer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 14 
. A physician is in attendance during these hours. Health 
r serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Hea 
fice is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or n 
[Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. Charges for 
of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. ee 
harges for services that are not available through the Student Health Serv- 
such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
must be paid by the student. 
€ Student Health Service is available only to those students who are cur- 
ly enrolled on campus in the University. A student who is not currently en- 
d, or one who has severed his connection with the University, is ineligible 
| this service. This service is not available between the last day of examina- 
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tions for a semester or summer session and the completion of regist 
the next semester or summer session. 

A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pas 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries re 
intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of th 
ment of Physica] Education. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above service, the Student Health Service Office 
ranged for Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for 
students, Arrangements for insurance Coverage are the responsibilitj 
student. The University assists in the subscription process by admi 
application cards and collecting fees during officia] registration peri 

A student may subscribe and Pay for the coverage only when he 
tuition and other fees at registration. For those few students who regi 
the subscription will be available during official late registration, | 
during late registration will not be available for those Students who 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participa 
Summer Advanced Registration Program must subscribe and pay for 
erage on the appropriate date of the Summer Advanced Registration. 
who Participate in the pre-registration, conducted in April for the fo 
Fall Semester, must subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-re; 
in April. The fee will be included With the tuition bill and must be 
August 1. 

The fee charged provides coverage on a 6-month basis—September 
February for those subscribing for the fall, and March through A 

€ subscribing for the spring. The coverage is effective, with min 

tions (see available folder), whether the student is at the University, @ hi 
or elsewhere. The fee charged at each official registration period will 
payment required for full coverage for a 6-month period and must be 
full at the time of subscription. 

The policy contract is between the individual and the i 
is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that acce 
cal coverage. Details of the policy i 
Student Health Service Office. 


COUNSELING CENTER 
Director E.L. Phillips 


The Counseling Center offers services to students 
Which are designed to assist individuals i 
educational, 


ividuals to qualified age 
Center. Behavi 
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na candi in the 

+—Students who are currently registered as m areae in decides 

Bity are entitled to one interview without chtege. m of $30 will be 

tinue to use the services offered, a minimum flat n rattle Disi 

for short-term treatment. Fees for testing ME Counseling 
be the services involved. All fees are payabie a 


| Office. 


"NATIONAL STUDENTS 
" W.A.R. Walker : 

; foreign countries. 
ational House is the campus center for Vini den tre t which 
€s also as the headquarters of the International ‘ noe io oleae t 
lo promote international friendship and MS ng from the United 
mbership students from all countries, including those 


Adviser to Int 


ernatio 3 ents is rné iona House 
i nal Students has his Office in Inte nati l 
available each 


ion on im- 
day throughout the school week for consultation 


/ social and academic 
ton regulations and on any matters concerning the socia 
e of the foreign student. 


ENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Services Officer Gertrude McSurely 


. = degree- 
"dent and Alumni Career Services Office provides ren d! eed 
3 Students and alumni seeking full-time, perttime; pam mee the services 
mployment. All students are urged to become acquainte 
Ce early in their college experience. " t, various 
ing concerning trends in employment, areas MM e pee resume- 
examination announcements, preparation for ^ "€ are alwavs avail- 
» and other Procedures for successful job t prápsmt by business, 
pecific Career openings; an on-campus recruitment p MGE part- 
Y, government, and school systems; volunteer c are all part of this 
" temporary jobs for students while attending scho College Work-Study 
m aeta] and placement functions of the amic Caaedt Services Office. 
mare handled by the Student and Alumni : ment in all educa- 
T Credential files initiated by persons seeking employ 
5 are maintained in this Office. nues of service for 
Understanding and knowledgeable approach to T iied systems of 
€0ple who do not find career satisfaction in the struc y 


i i t and Alumni 
“ government, and education is also provided in the Studen 
ervices Office, 


nse] 
| 


IOUS Lirg 


niversity rec 


Ognizes the co ribut 0 that reli ion makes to the life of its 
$ an 1 nt lon g 
enco 


i igi niza- 

urages them to participate in the various nonni onn 

f their Own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and €— peri pe 
Soups and form a link between the University and the 


izations are available for counsel- 
e advisers of the religious organizations are available 
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Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for 
versity community as announced. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Director of Student Activities David Speck 

Activities and Orientation Coordinator John Perkins 

Program Coordinator Janet Hardy 

Assistant to the Director Irene Cavanagh | 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of 
the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of 
Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organiz 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation 
projects—both within the University community and in the community 
This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development 
tenance of a master activities calendar—for registering and assisting 
organizations, for scheduling facilities and events, and for info 
University community of the many activities and programs which ¢ 
the educational experience. Students interested in participating in 
social, cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life should 


themselves with the facilities and functions of the Student Activit 
and its staff. 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The George Washington University is an active. working commun 
student involvement has become a motivating force in the governa 
University through the committee structure. This involvement has 
develop policies and programs beneficial not only to the student 
but to the total University community, While serving on these CÓ 
student members are able to participate in the formulation and the a 
of ongoing institutional policy. 

There are numerous committees on w 
able to serve. The Student Activities Office has a relatively complet 


inquire there fot 


Joint Committee of 


created in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, 


is composed 
faculty members, seven student members, and other ex o 


fficio mem 


bers of this Committee are appointed by the President. ^ 

The Committee is officially charged to "facilitate all efforts to ks 
student-faculty relations,” to “encourage student recommendations in ee 
of Senate policy-formulation which affect student life,” and to “ b 
Changes in the ‘Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of th 


Life.'" The Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas 
student-faculty relations and the interests of the student body. 
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pos on the Judicial System. 


The Committee on the Judicial System 
posed of three faculty members 


and three student members, one of whom 
: i : ` 1 Pees CÓ the S nt- 
Chairman of the Student Court, one a student member of the Stude 


ly Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at tpe. 
rommittee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executive 
ary to the Judicial System to make sure tl : ; R 
er committees include the following: the Committee on 1 niversity Park- 
ìe Committee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored Research, 


ommittee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the University 
tore, 


hat the various hearing bodies 


ING COMMITTEES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Chools and colleges maintain 


t pa á > faculty com- 
pecific aspects of the college program; the majority are faculty com 

; à s : - bian Collece / ry 
8. One of particular interest to students, the Columbian € ollege Advisory 
ittee on Honors Program, 


includes three student representatives, gen- 
chosen from alumni 
Committee selects le 
ndent-study projects, 
ions to Committee 


various standing committees concerned 


of the sophomore-year honors program. This Ad- 
aders for honors seminars in the College, reviews 
and advises concerning the merits of these projects. 
membership are initiated by the College. 


'UDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


ll-student board w ent upon the recommendation 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The Board 
tablished *to make appointments to all University Committees that have 
t members Where there is no other existing means by or through organiza- 
charter or constitution to do so." 

members of the Student N 


as created by the Presid 


ominating Board are the President of Mortar 
the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; the Chairman of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences Student Advisory Council; and one representative 
ach of the following: Residence Hall Association. Engineers’ Council, 


Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and Asso- 
of Medical Students, 


ROGRAM BOARD 


niversity Program Board, 
TShip, provides a y 
opus. As a result, 
ional 


through its student committee structure and 
ariety of cultural, 
Students 
experiences by deve 


social, and recreational programs 
are afforded opportunities to broaden their 


loping and Participating in those programs 
“Ontribute to the life of the University community. 


ent membership on the Program Board 
(Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secretary 
n the Spring semester. 
ection. The sey 
ns Committee, 


is composed of three executive 
) elected from the general student 
and seven committee chairmen appointed after 
en committees of the Program Board are the Public 
Concert Committee, Community Relations Committee, 
ning Arts Committee, Visual Arts Committee, Political Affairs Com- 
and Social Committee. These students work with appointed faculty 


! ssional staff from the Division of Student Affairs in carrying 
IT màny programs and activities. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
The following is a r 
during 1971-72. 

is available at the 


epresentative list of organizations active at the 


More complete information on these and other or 
Student Activities Office. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


American Civilization Under 


gradua 
Club, German Clu 


te Majors, Anthropology Club 
b, Russian Club, 


FORENSICS AND PERFORMING ARTS 


Enosinian Debatin 
Station WRGW:; 
Players. A variety 
academic year. 


g Society; George Washin 
University Chamber Choi 
of programs is presente 


gton University Dance | 
r, Chorus, Orchestra: | 
d by these groups throu 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society reco 
lectual capacity well employed" in the field of liber 
and junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general 
and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapte 
District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other schools of the Ul 
who meet the above requirements are also eligible for consideration fo 
bership, provided that their program of studies includes appreciable ! 
the liberal arts. 

Sigma Xi.—A national 
encourage original 
graduate students in 
graduates who have 
ciate membership. 


gnizing “outstand 
al arts and science 


scientific honor society, the purpose of whi 
investigation in Science, pure and applied. Outs 
the sciences are eligible for full membership, and 
shown marked ability in research may be elected # 


Delphi.—An intersorority honor. 
Delta Phi Alpha.—A n 
Delta Sigma Rho- 


Eta Sigma Phi.—An honorary frat 


Iota Sigma Pi.—A national chemic 
Mortar Board—A n 


sing leadership, schola 
Omicron Delta Epsi 
Omicron Delta Ka 
emphasizing leadershi 


ary society. 
ational German honor society. 


Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 


ernity for students of Latin or G 
al society for women. 


ational society for junior or senior college womehi 
rship, and service. 


lon.—A national economi 
Ppa.—A national fratern 
P in extracurricular activities, 


Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encour 
high scholarship and attainment, membershi 


CS society. 
ity for junior and seniof 


age and 
P in which is limited to those 
a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the eq 
: national philosophy honor society. 

l psychology fraternity. 
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saring fraternity. 
ła Alpha Eta—A national speech and Rr 
la Delta Pi.—A, national Spanish honor s 
Uf 


a S 
ZAST AND SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


‘ hess Club, 

r ational, —— E / Govern- 

People’s — Apc ini for an resto dies o 

K, College Republican lation Gay Pooper moct International Stu- 

own oman gerard Cultural Association, iation. Nichiren 

i ger m Korean Student peer Club, Pre- 

| Society, Jewish Sp vide ation of Arab Students, : Union for an Open 
Apa: hae qune s Student-Faculty 

ta society, Project Share, SE 


, 


C ittee to 
1 ilization Commi 
i World Unification, Student on Against the War, 
Eee oe a : Asia, Veterans and Reservi: 
© War in Southeast As , 
Hp A 


iali liance. 
z Socialist AI 

for Freedom, Young Democrats, Young 

Mericans for Freedo x 

i 


TESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


omics), 
si (commerce and econ E 
us Kappa Psi (cor aternity), Intern 
m jm osten pottmona” transportation cnt) Society, 
u Pha (nation : í and Economics, : Lambda Theta 
iati £ ts in Business a education), Pi Lambda Th 
j ae Ros Phi Delta Kappa p Care Organization. 
ation) "Sees Delta Chi (journalism), Student 
ICATIONS he yearbook), 
y Tree (t . 
emic Forum (student-faculty journal), The rinse of International and 
[University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Jo 
Iparative 


Rock 
: students), The 
Studies ( ublication of Consortium P PR County list of sched- 
k (literary magazine), Student Directory, This We 

events), 


GIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


m ` Or- 
i Christian Science 
: n, Eas m O wen In decem: —Ó ee 
lub, Lut eran St erc 
ton, Rage ee D Unitarian-Univers 
istian Fel o 


lowship, Wesley Foundation. 


[AL FRATERNITIES 


a Tau Delta, K 


i Epsilon, Sigma 
appa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Ep 
Sigma Nu, Sig 


ma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 

IAL SORORITIES a, Phi Sigma Sigma. 
m > 

a Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gam 

RTS 


University is a 


n ic Association 
member of the National Collegiate Athletic 
e Eastern Col 


ag inst 
cipate agains 
l Athletic Conference, Its teams particip 
ege 
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major universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. 


collegiate program is comprised of basketball, baseball, Soccer, t 
wrestling, rifle, and crew. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


d Dean C.D. Linton 
i Assistant Deans Barbara Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
" R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


| FACULTY* 
de. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. 
. Cisia 3 Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, 
vis (Re H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, T.F. Courtless, Jr., Milton Crane, Robert 
enstein, NL.» R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, A.H. Desmond, Julian 
eline G, icolae Filipescu, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Jac- 
oodnow, Wood Gray, F.S. Grubar, Andrew Gyorgy, I.B. Hansen, 

H. Hore! G:F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, 
witt E Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.G. Jones, J.W. Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, 
aus, Jp. | J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, D.C. Kline, G.M. Koehl, W.H. 
, BI L atimer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite, Sar Levi- 
` Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. 

| Merri -— MacDonald, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandish, M.L. Meltzer, 
irch). ccm J.L. Métivier, Jr., F.H. Michael, Charles Milton (Re- 
urphy (Vi i Mondale, R.H. Moore, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner 
esearch) Tubs C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, H.J. Parry 
esing, ie = Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. 
hmidt, RP - Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. 
lomon, Herb arkey, Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, Henry 
: Stewart n Solomon, George Steiner, R.W. Stephens, E.L. Stevens, 
"7a Teleki? p 3  heodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), Choy-Tak Taam, 
> K.B, Thompson, R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., 


: 
len Yako o> ER. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, 
: akobson, A.J. Zuchelli 


nct Pp 
ron, oo T.E. Bowman, Yvonne Brackbill, J.C. Broderick, A.J. 
Itheim aron, T.F, Carroll, F.A. Chace, Jr., Barend de Vries, Frederick 


P. Miller. p Jones, E.G. Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, Raymond Manning, 
7 -F. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 
S. Bowling S Eugene Abravanel, Ruth Bari, Bette Barton, Lee Bielski, 
Coates, D Britt, Letitia Brown, E.A. Caress, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., 
ds, C.F, Elliott Ty Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., G.C. 
B. Griffith, 5 > Roland Fleischer, I.I. Glick, Marvin Gordon, M.D. Green, 
E » S.E. Haber, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, Mary 
irector of git the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


10 members of th Far 9f the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni 
* Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
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Holman, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Irel 
Johnson, S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, Young Kim, Virginia Kirkbrid 
Lee, Patricia Lengermann, J.F, Lewis, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindhol 

Long, W.L. Marsh, Muriel McClanahan, F.L. Minn, J.A. en Pal 


and, S.G. James, Eva John 


Moser, Nadine Natov, G.A. Olkhovsky, Kittie Parker, Robert Pa 
Pfuntner, Bernard Reich, W.M. Reynolds, 
W.W. Rowe, D.A. Rowley, 
Schwoerer, D.E., Silber, W.A. 
D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, 
Tilkens, W.L. Turner, C.E, 


Charles Rice, Philip 
R.C. Rutledge, Pilar Sáenz, S.O. : 
Smith, Carl Steiner, R.H. Tanck (R 
Irene Thompson, Richard Thornt 
Tuthill, Dewey Wallace, Jr., P.J. W 
(Research), R.C, Willson, Lawrence Winkler, H.E. Yeide, Jr., R. 
Adjunct Associate Professors R.F. Cressey, W.D. Hope, CJ. La 

Pawson, Mary Rice, Donald Robinson, C.F. Roper, Joseph Ro 
Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, D.L. Atkins, Ines Azar, Shi 

nett, J.R. Barth, H.J. Becker (Visiting). J.T. Bennett, G.R. Bozzi 


Brewer, J.A. Bull II, Nancy Bunge, J.W, Claiborne, R.E. Darcy 
Donaldson, J.P.Fox, J.E. Fredland, 


Jr., V.K. Golla, Fuller Griffith, 


ant, B.M. Mergen, Mary Miller, Margard Y 
as, W.G. Nash, Elizabeth Neyman, R.Kdy 
on, Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Sonya 
Rosenberg, L.A. Rothblat, P.L. Sargent ( 
T.M. Scanlan, Anne-Marie Schmutz, Sally Sibley (Research), 
Simons, J.M. Starrels, C.W. Sten, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Stone, M.F. 

J.M. Thibault, R.E. Thomas, D.D. Thornton, J.L. Tropea, Ruth 3 V 


G.C.Y. Wang, S.J. Wayne, Maria Wilmeth, W.T. Woodward, J.F. 
Jr., A.M. Yezer, J.E. Ziolkowski 


M 

Adjunct Assistant Professors Barbara Dunham, R.S. French, J.K. Ke 
Peskin, Sister Mary Francis Slattery, P.E. Spiegler ' 
Instructors Margaret Bonney, S.W. Burks, Agnes Cannon, Judith Carlo 


Combs, R.L. Dabney, 


Hazel Eagle, M.E. Green, Judith Lefkowl 
Munroe, M.W. Naylor, 


JJ. O'Connell, Jr., Anne Richardson, K.DJER 
COMMITTEES* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS} 
1972: J.M. Harrison, Bernard Reich 

1973: D.L. Atkins, Marvin Gordon 

1974: Muriel McClanahan, Irene Thompson 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS} 
1972: C.A. Moser, R.K. Packer 

1973: P.P. Hill, R.H. Moore 

1974: R.A. Hadley, Ching-Yao Hsieh 


Akg Scie; 
* The Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all H 
t Elected by the Faculty. 


COLUMBIAN LLEG )F ARTS A 6 
SCIENCES 
I co GE C ) 
0 ANI E E 9 


ITEE ON STUDIES 


LeBlanc, 
fill, Jr., H.L. 

inton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. High 

'hmidt 


ANC ANDING 
'TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED ST 


wei» 
Kirsch, T.P. Perros, 
Coehl (Chairman), Letitia Brown, A.D. Kirsc 
", Charles Rice, Lawrence Winkler 


[TEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


eo, J.L. 
Frey, G.E. Mazzeo, 
eide, Jr. (Chairman), Barbara "Emi Afke y 

' R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vin 


TTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 


ie, Margaret 
; J.C. Lowe, x 
1 aress, J.F. Latimer, à Smith, W.L. 
ge MES. EA, Cus R.C. Rutledge, W.A. Smi 
à, Sonya Quits ; D.A. ) 
H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


M 
RY COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRA 
eide, Jr. 


I (i- 4 W.B. Griffith, 
(Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.N. Ganz, Jr 
azzeo, C. 


"sentatives 
e dent represen 
à son, three stu 
C. Mondale, R.B. Thomps 


TTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


loore (Ch 


^ an), J. J r F Muri V Clanahan, 
G All e, J G " Henigan, Muriel Mc 
. ee, *9 " 
illson 


TTEE ON PROGRAMS* 
Jesmond ( 


Moore, W.M. 
Chairman), JW. Brewer, J.A. Frey, R.H. 
ls, R.C. Vincent, R.K. White 


EGE 
és BY THE COLL 
ISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED 

ERAL STUDIES C.D. Herber, Mary 
utledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.D. 

1, David N 


elson, D.G. White 


i "IENCESt 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR ARTS AND SC 
[AN 


as innon, Auchincloss, 
——— Jr. ( niversity Trustee), Thomson and McKinn 
hington, D.C. 


by the Facult 


" n School of 
2 : the Graduate : th 
Ouncil serves Ton Columbian College of Arts and Rs "Rn 
Sciences, The President of the University, the Vice Presic 
Columbian College of Arts 


School of Arts 
d Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate 
Ces are ex officio members of the Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


$ Service, National Geographic | 
Waldron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washing 
David Edward Finley (Retired Director of th 


e National Gallery of Aı 
Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Exec 
ervation, Washington, D. 
Patrick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 


utive Secretary, Advisory Council on Hist 


Jean Ross Howard, Office of Public A fairs, Aerospace Industries, Wa 
D.C. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 

William T. P 


rior 


e), Secretary, Smithsonian In 
conomic History 

Washington, D.C. 

Admiral, USNR (Ret. ) (University H 
Board, General American Life Insuranc 


Julian H. Singman, Attorney, 
Sidney William Souers, Rear 


pany, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of Anatomy 
Louis B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


INTRODUCTION 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, tht 
ty, has continued to expand and develop 


tral situation makes Participation in the life 
for resident stude 


Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, 
education. Sensitive to the rapidly changing 
of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturity and knowl 

shman, the College in 1971 inaugurated $ 


grams. In brief summary, the changes are 
to (1) permit the able stu earn his baccalaureate 


double majors; 
© finds no existi 
interdisciplinary 


interdisciplinary programs; 
ng major or program suitable 
Programs which may be de 
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epee in consultation with departmental advisers and with the final 
-- the Committee on Programs. 
ol ian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in 
ig Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical 
i} ology; prelegal and premedical programs; the first two years of the 
fesorial Programs in Education and in Public and International Affairs. 
f 


Imbian College has degree-granting authority over the off-campus programs 
a, e degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of 
ce, and les (areas of concentration in history, mathematics, political 
Sciens nology), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bache- 
rlography in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (areas of concentration 

ese ofica and geodesy), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
mpus degree programs are administered by the College of Gen- 


| studi a : à ar- : 
le es. For further information see the College of General Studies cata- 


l 
THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


7 
ral ane ae, College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
ticular shies ei purpose is to enable the student to develop both his 
Student a ciem his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
Same time an END -srrmaintance with one major area of learning and at 
text of the Ac ga erra of how that specialization fits into the larger 
n. It stresses LA C, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
ich encourag Xt merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness 
ges its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 


HOM 
ORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


: yene ster may be eligible to participate in the George Washington 
stud Can College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Program. 
3 ents will be e Rs 


Tal and i 
inte 


le tow 
ard a ar c : 
degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Since all 


English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, but is 
ith no training in the French language will be required to 
ve five-week language program in Paris prior to the 
ademic year, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


jen and a : A F 
dies contemp] an academic background appropriate for the program of 
i are required. " 
admissi : 
mission to the freshman class are as follows: 


An a 
Cceptab] . 
ec ; s 
ertificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
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E 


school, showing at least fifteen units* 
at least two years of one foreig 
with laboratory instruction; two 
American history; and two years 
of algebra, or the equivalent, 
tistics; and one unit in algebra 


which must include four year: 
n language; two years of science 
years of social studies, one of wh 
of college preparatory mathemati 
is prerequisite to courses in chemis' 
and one unit in plane geometry, or 
lent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to uni 
lege work. 


3. College Entrance Ex 
Aptitude Test and the 


It is recommended 
Scores on tests t 


tests are the res 


amination Board scores submitted on the 
English Composition Achievement Test. 

that the examinations be take 
aken in the junior year may be s 
ponsibility of the applicant and should be made wit 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month befot 


of the test, In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that 
be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
ton, D.C. 20006 


The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; ho! 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicé 
request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recomme 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

€ Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will conside! 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusua 
stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated ab 
Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the U 


n in December « 
ibmitted. Arrang 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINAN 
stated on pages 23-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on Probation may take a course load of as # 
17 


nt employed more than 20 hours a week 
not on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by 
mittee on Scholarship. 


A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding sem 
received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses 
at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed stu 
during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades 


and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semes 
may not take more than 12 hours. 


* A unit represents a year’s st 
than 


udy in a secondary school subject, 
less 120 sixty-minute periods, o; i 


including in the 


r the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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| eter must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
ch ?* adjusted, if necessary 
s.l 

ry ENDANCE 


pester who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 


7 : 
Snip. is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 
ered, 


t 

ef ; and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
1 i 3 . 
Psion is made for the student to make up work missed. 


Use of Correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
ent whose E 


rted b nglish in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
Y the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
- The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
demic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the stu- 
scribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 
such defici, granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up 
tency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the 

1 


ORS 


Ophomore Hon 
- s program 
Selected soph ors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors progr 


lenge and : omores, The program is designed to provide an appropriate 
ents with ty for gifted students; to permit early identification of 
competitive in ighest potential for high-quality graduate work and success 
possibly be ard Programs; to introduce educational innovations which 
ther a grou te ra at a later date to the student body at large; to bring 
re significant] ~ students whose activities will enable them to contribute 
to involve vá to academic discussion within the University as a whole; 
perior students in a program unmistakably identified with the 
Centrated or be generally educated man, thus balancing the emphasis on 
“Ne program - at is the heart of existing departmental honors programs. 
hited to approxi rmally consists of 2 honors seminars (see page 317), each 
Credit, and re ae 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester hours 
* seminars "Pt rg elective hours in the student's program. Directors of 
cussion of partic 2" faculty members from different fields to assist in 
t study in pj ular problems, Students may elect a program of independ- 
Place of the second seminar. 


Partici : 
Pants ~ 

e basis of M Honors Program are selected at the end of their first year 

Or better in pplication to the program. All students who earn four grades 
dents doing hi "d first Semester are automatically eligible to apply. Other 
"lr instructors Pquality work may apply on the recommendation of two of 

Student wil 

il : t . i 

rmanent dikei e - designation "sophomore honors" entered into his 
(2) earns grad © (1) completes successfully 2 semesters of honors work 
idy, €s of B or better in 16 courses during his first two years of 


Dean's Li 
ist 
aa name of every student who takes a minimum of 15 semes- 


in at k 
mester, and who has no g 
List for that seme 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to | 
standing. 

The followin 
Stated to studen 


g rules Boverning probation and suspension are ap] 
during the fall 


ts enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
Or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 


and students enrolled during 
suspension on the basis of th 


rs of credit each), or multiple 
mester. 


PROBATION 


A student who in one semester receiv 
3 or more semester hours of credit eac 


tion. A student in his first semester on probation who receives one gri 
in such a course will be continued on probation for a second semest 
grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in ! 
the student's probation Status. A student on probation taking 12 € 
Semester hours whose grades are all C or better is removed from pr 


€s two grades of F in courses 
h, or the equivalent, is placed 0 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one semester receive 
3 or more semester hours of credit e 
student in his first semester on probati 
F in such courses is suspended, A st 
of F in such Courses in any later se 
grades of D will be treated as equi 
the student's suspension status. 


The minimum Period of academi 


mester on probation is suspend 
valent to one grade of F in 


erning "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 23-24). A suspended 
seeking readmissi i i i 


MID-SEMESTER WARNING 


When at the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in thé 
of the Dean the names of freshm 
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3SSPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


B s 
te dit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


e 
po. IS à student who has completed less than 30 semester hours. 
mu TeS sophomore when he completes 30 semester hours. A stu- 
br when domi when he completes 60 semester hours. A student becomes 
unclassifie, completes 90 semester hours. > , 
ally ed student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor s degree 
s to nee he already holds one), but who wishes for valid academic 
mitted a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this status 
| only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean’s Council. 


THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


Shman is pi : 

tense I5 given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal arts 

o 2 meen ee Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Social Studies— 
ans of laying the groundwork for his more concentrated major-field 


n "P : à 
tre i à means of determining what academic area is best adapted to 
*'5 and aptitudes. 


SORY SYSTEM 
h fr : 
o rues provided with two kinds of counseling. Academic advising is 
rams, and pues of the Faculty selected for their knowledge of academic 
ser assigned "S student makes up his program in consultation with the 
ugh the O © him before registration. Personal counseling is available 

ce of the Dean of Students. All students are encouraged to 


tai 
dents 5 ontact with their advisers. 
Cation or tha: Set to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 
lal advisers to ait ool of Public and International Affairs are assigned 
n academic ale them in planning their programs. 

low requ ing system permits early attention to students whose work 


larly with ma Standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 
n notices tal PNE. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
* to meet with * sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel- 

members of the advisory staff. 


UI 
€ PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
Sh 
Scores mages, whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
e tested in ~i +y equate preparation may be assigned to Engl lx or 
efore placem cabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
ked Superiorit ent in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate 
Oreign (t tend Will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 
who Wishe: ety Student who has not been granted advanced standing 
à placement Lt in college the language begun in high school must 
amination in one of the following: Chinese, French, Ger- 
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man, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon co 

the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
Mathematics.—New students registering for Math 30 are require 

registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and trigo 


SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A qualified freshman or so 


phomore may, with the permission of the | 
concerned, take second 


"group courses (courses numbered 101-200). 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Except for majors in Applied Mathematics and for students intendin 
for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medic 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, no more than 
of professional courses, e.g., courses offered in units of the Unive 
than Columbian College, may be included in the 120 hours requir 
Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing profession 
under this rule must obtain the approval of the Dean before regist 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In major programs re 
factorily the equivale 
language. 

A student offerin 
single foreign langu 
language. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue | 
language must take the language placement test. 

In many instances foreign languages are required or recomme 
preparation for advanced work. The student should consult his advise 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his 


quiring foreign languages a student must comp 
nt of two years of college work in a singl 


£ for admission four acceptable high school u 
age, or the equivalent, is not required to take an 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


A student may earn semester-hour credits u 
waive curricular requirements withou 


p to a maximum of 307 
t limitation, by performing sa 
: Advanced Placement Tests ( 


examinations: 


CLEP Subject-Matter Examinations—offered in 27 subject areas. 
measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level cour: 


cate credit—by passing the examination and by passing the equivalent 
is not permissible.) 
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pr- standing—is not given for the General Test in English Composition.) 
k Tik to take the CLEP General Examinations, a student must have 
ial ord school for three years or more. 
xaminations Offered by Departments.—A student may request any 
bid of Columbian College to offer him a special examination covering 
[ Pathe) of any specific course, (If an appropriate CLEP Subject- 
i. ination is available, the department may choose to employ it.) 
e E performs satisfactorily, he may receive credit (advanced standing), 
eite a iremeot, or both, at the discretion of the department. Special 
of $25 Eaton will normally be of at least three hours duration. 
hd gradi Or each course examination is charged for preparing, administer- 
ing. 
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DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


The student is encou 
the end of the fresh 
Office of the Dean 
receives academic g 


raged to select his major field earl 
man year. He should obtain the 


y, normally r 


appropriate 
and the approval of his major department. Th 


uidance from a faculty adviser in his major-field 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All candidates for the degree of B 


admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they choo 
field. Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum re 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
lished by the various major field departments or programs. 

The two general requirements are the following: 

1. Each student must, during his freshman year, demonstrate 


achievement in the field of English Composition, e 
taking Engl 1 or 1x, and Engl 2 or 4. 


2. Each student at some point in his college career must undertake 
ingful initiation" into the three divisions of knowledge: Humanitie 
and Mathematical Sciences, and Social Studies. As each major 
normally represent one of these three areas, the requirement may b 
by taking no less than 6 semester hours in approved introductory ¢ 
6 semester hours in approved advanced courses if the student is qua 
receives the instructor's permission, in any of the two categories 0 


offered by departments or programs listed below in which the studen 
field is not represented: 


achelor of Arts or Bachelor of | 


ither by examina 


Humanities Natural and Social Studies 
Art Mathematical Sciences American Civil 
Classics Biological Sciences Anthropology 
East Asian Languages Chemistry Economics 

and Literatures Geology Geography and 
English Mathematics Regional Scic 
Germanic Languages Physics History 

and Literatures Statistics Journalism | 
Music Political Science 
Philosophy Psychology 
Religion Sociology 
Romance Languages 


and Literatures 
Slavic Languages 

and Literatures 
Speech and Drama 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Associate in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has 
60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and 
cribed above. In addition, the dé 
Pre-Public and International Affairs, 
pon completion of the curriculum s 


fulfilled the general requirements des 
be awarded to Pre-Education, 
Medical Technology students u 
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Bt two years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of 
gram of study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. 
: ent Wishing to receive this degree must file an "Application for Gradua- 
ofform and pay the $10 graduation fee at the time of registration for the 


rte ene i : : i 
id T OF summer session in which he will complete his requirements. 


D 


ACADEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 


d ocpartment has set up Academic Advising Centers where both general 
Ew counseling and specific major-field advising is available to students. 
Bor oot and hours of these Centers may be obtained from departmental 

| the ee a Office of Columbian College. . 
aculty t€ student deliberates his choice of a major, he should consult 
cted à Visers in as many of these Centers as he wishes. Once a major 
ing din student then receives all of his academic counseling from the 
tebtife - of his major department. To declare his major, the student 
k Acade the proper form from the Office of Columbian College, take it 
à o Advising Center, secure the signature of his adviser, and 
ea maj m to the Office of Columbian College. No student is considered 

| Jor until this process is completed. 

i 
| PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


medi 
& wed student who intends to work toward a Bachelor’s degree fulfills 
| follow the Tequirements of Columbian College (see page 78), and he 
Premedical woo" field curricula of any Columbian College department. 
lission to mo dena must be approved by the premedical adviser. For 
Ster hours : acis schools the student must have a minimum of 90 
i v PPlicable towards a degree in an approved college of arts 
the 90 hours must include 


Biol 
Ogy: 8 : ; 1 > 
may not include een hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 


Chemist. separately credited courses in botany. 

P Qualitative anie hours of general inorganic chemisty (which may in- 
EM including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
dieser. ty, including laboratory. 

English; 6 Mai at Ours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
S equivalent. ster hours, This may be the usual introductory college course 
lie n . 
tics, aM for 


Sciences, 


ead. admission, courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, 
atics are strongly recommended. 


tog! of these specific requirements applicants are urged to 

ell-balance n Interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 

IPplicant is o € rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 

ect matter id Bed. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
ile well-qualii medical program. 

Minimum "led candidates are eligible for admission after completing 

Semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are 
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found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after fo 
college work. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM 


First two years of the Bachelor of Scie 
See pages 88-89 for a description of th 
junior and senior years: 


nce in Medical Technology 
e program and the requiremy 


Engl: Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 
Humanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the follo 
combinations: Art 31-32; Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; 


71-72; Engl 91-92: Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10 
Rel 59-60 .. 
Math: Math 3, 6 


NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by 
fering two years of high school algebra acceptable 
admission; the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied 


offering one-half year of high school trigonometry 
ceptable for admission. 
Science: B Sc 11-12, 111 . 


Chem 11-12, 22 s 1 » 
Social Studies: Six semester hours selected from one of the follow 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; G 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P 
5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 è E 
Elective: Courses other than science 


Total 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts in Education í 
the School of Education: 


Engl: Composition—Engl 1 or ^x fep : 
Literature—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 x 

Math: Two semesters to supplement senior high school cours 
chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 Y 

*PE: Any combination of first-group Physical Educa 
Health, and Recreation courses E 


Psyc: Psyc 22 * 2 í s -ooo à e AE 
Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for second% 
majors) .. MERE $ 

Science: Three semesters (2 in biological science and 


* Freshmen an 
less than 9 se. 
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ir Semester 
Hours 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 
or 9-10. A secondary education major offering for admis- 
sion 2 or more acceptable senior high school units in 
1 the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
3 qos semester of this requirement 2 
n? Studies: Hist 71-72, or P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 6 
Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 


| s 5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 6 
vi El P&D: Sp&D 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) 3 
ig “lective: 12 

Total 63-66 


[] 
(A. EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


p in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
bol Pecialization in Elementary or Secondary Physical Education in 
ol of Education: 


Semester 
i Hours 
i E Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
; E: Any combination of first-group Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation courses* 4 
Pi PE 103 3 
yc: Psyc 22 3 
l a 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 
jMh/Science. et) "no 3 
nce: B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 


tial Studies. 
: les: Twelve semester hours elected from any two of the fol- 


— combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
ist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; Soc 1 


Sp&D: and 2 12 
Elective: SP&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 3 
du e 24 
Total 64—66 

WO years in 


„Preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 


with S As gea 
Pecialization in Dance in the School of Education: 
M cc 
ours 
A: Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
: PR combination of first-group courses in Dance and/or 
» 121 and 123* 4 
nen and E 103, 107, 108, 157 9 
sophom, . 
emule dt ul required to take first-group physical education activities courses (or 


i ime Eu unless they are registered for less than 9 semester hours or 
niversity Phaption will be gra ay makes it necessary to take all classes during the mme 
stitute an cian and a granted only upon written petition which has been recommend 
*quivalent numpePProved by the Dean. Students exempted from this requirement 
T of semester hours of electives 


em 
v» her ployment "duria 
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Psyc: Psyc 22, 112 
Math/Science: B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 
Twelve semester hours selected from any two of 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Ec 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 


Social Studies: 


Soc 1 and 2 : 
Sp&D: Sp&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Departme: 
Elective: : 
Total 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE* 


The first two 
in Chinese L 
Affairs consi 


years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree ! 
anguage and Literature in the School of Public and | 
sts of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each st 
during his freshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in 
English Composition, either by examination or by taking Engl 1 
Engl 2 or 4. Either while in Columbian College or after admis 
School of Public and International Affairs, he must also undertak 
ingful initiation" into the three divisions of knowledge: Humaniti 
and Mathematical Sciences, and Social Studies. As the major field 
one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by tak 


Or Asia 5-6. Asia 5-6 is preferred. 


CHINESE STUDIES OR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS CURRICULÜS 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in Í 
Chinese Studies or International Affairs in the School of Public? 
national Affairs: 


Engl: Engl 1 or Ix, and 2 or 4 
Humanities 

or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (Chinese, Cl? 

East Asian, English, French, German, Italian, Slave 

Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Phil 

courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 X 

tLanguage: Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Russia 


Spanish 


* The degree 


of-study major in Chinese Language and 
available in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
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Semester 
Hours 


(Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 


1i 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
H s 105, 111 6-8 
gf "udies: Econ 1-2; Hist 72, and either Hist 40 or 92; P Sc 4 
and 6 or 5 and 6 18 
3f Elective: 6-12 
t) 
Total 60 


A m 
FFAIRS CURRICULUM 


D years ; : ; » : 
a in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
$ in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Semester 
Engl E Hours 
4B!: Engl rg ? 
umanities gl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 6 
or AmCy.- 
Cy: Art 31-32 or 71-72; tLiterature (Chinese, Classics, East 
| Asian, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Span- 
| "E Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Philosophy courses; 
el 2 —60:; ^v 71- 
] Language 1, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 6 
| or 
l Statistics: 12 


NOTE: this requirement may be satisfied by 2 years of 
One foreign language or 12 semester hours of Statistics. 
Statistics courses taken to fulfill this requirement may 
th/Science: Not also satisfy the Math/Science requirement below. 

: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 

31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 

Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 


| 


ial Studies: ze Hi = 
: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 or 92, and 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6 or 

*Rlecs; 5 and 6 21 

lective: 7-9 

Total 60 


bi THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
ian Co 
or of Sac blere programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Operation with th Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. ; 
combined depr, e School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
Brees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 
REMENT 


NCE 


S FOR THE DEGREES 


the Standard 


z 120- P : 

Including at M. Program.—A minimum of 30 semester 

nd Fs St 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in 
ren for co x 

ects 6 se sters elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


* langy mester h 
age : T hours : t 
ge r uirement, of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used to 


84 
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residence in Columbian College. 
Dean to pursue work elsewhere, 
in residence. This require 


Unless special permission is grar 
the work of the senior year must be 
ment applies to students transferring with 
versity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 

For the 90-semester-hour Program.—The 1 
at least 12 hours in the m 
bian College. 


ast 60 semester hours 
ajor field, must be completed in residence 


Summer work may be counted in residence. For re 
Who are absent from the Univ 
Registration," page 49, 


gulations governir 
ersity for one semester or more. see “( 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A change in degree candid 
of Arts to Bachelor of S 
degree requirements effecti 

First-group courses m 
because of their introduct 
programs. (See “Explan 


acy within Columbian College (e.g., from 
cience) requires the permission of the I 
ve at the time the change is approved mut 
ay be required as prerequisites to the m 
ory character they cannot be counted as pal 
ation of Course Numbers," pages 191—92). 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with 

subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to tak 
study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in ae 
with the rules of the appropriate department and with 
Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the 
designated for each course 


frequent and regul 


a special intere 


the apprové 
specific semester hours! 
in the list of courses of instruction. It 
ar conferences between the student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 
One hundred and twenty semester hours 
graduation. In addition to the requirements 
21 hours of course work outside of the maj 
quired. The student should consult his ad 
choice of courses. 


Each student should declare his major as soon as he is able, prefef 
the completion of his 30th semester hour, He may change the major 0 
the consent of the Dean and of the department or commiitee concern 
he must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at the 
change is approved, 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, 
or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly or sub 


met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College (s# 
83-84). 


of course work are requi 
stated on pages 78, 83-84, 
or department or program 
viser at each registration àll 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptional! 
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reat. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College degrees, 
it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 
; P'ster hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this pro- 
4 Must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the 
i " In Which he achieves his 90th semester hour. 
quirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit 
M college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be re- 
Y credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen 
ji eld program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in 
| E semester hours of course work; and (4) recommendation of his 
pe atment or program. 
* for this program, the student must show evidence of excep- 
^ i! ability by college record, performance in college courses, and 
ue information. pti 
oo student should make application directly to his major-field 
Cena. chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably 
i of his first year of study. His academic record to that point will, 
dae a useful criterion of eligibility. 
ideg in student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program 
Í ‘ia Satisfies the residence requirement of Columbian College (see pages 
l de" grades of A in no less than 45 semester hours of course work. 
ing a. fails to maintain the required academic performance while 
our cw the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the standard 


R OF ARTS 


Bach 
lor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


ICa; CR " 
feb Hem 
Bolen, ere Journalism 
li Mathe Latin 
s Statii e ic? Latin American Studies 
jeistory and T Mathematical Statistics 
Ogy heory Mathematics 
any Music: 
Pmistry Applied Music 
Ese Music History and Literature 
ical Areago and Literature Music Theory 
na Aro polog Ogy and Philosophy 
SSica] Arc Y, Studies in Physics 
Greek, stud cology and Political Science 
A8sical Hy <s in Psychology 
amatic Art ities Religion 
oj ics Russian Language and Literature 
Blish Liter Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation 
E Arts "ops Sociology 
Me Language f Spanish American Literature 
col Phy and Literature Spanish Language and Literature 
Ogy Speech Communication 
peec unica 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 


erma ; 
Dic La. 
n 
Buages and Literatures Zoology 
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COMBINED DEGREE 


S OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOC1 
MEDICINE 
A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
icine must (1) Complete the Medical School 
plete the g 


entrance requiren 
eneral requirements Stated on Pages 78, 83.84. (3) 


beral arts, including a minimum of 30 į 
lan College; (4) Obtain the approval of the D 
time of entering the School of Medicine: (5) 
1 at the complet 
Medicine, at y 
d (professional y 
ajor requirement for 
entire course the sch 


BACHELOR OF SCIEN CE 


The Bachelor of Science degree is o 


ffered in the following 
Applied Mathematics 


fields: 


Geology 

Applied Statistics Mathematical Statist 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 


THE UNDERGRADUA TE MAJOR 


There are tw 
Departmenta 's, Classi 
Ogy and Greek, althe 
* regulations of the De 


Fi ield-of-Study Major 


Each Field-of-Stud 
study and is unde 


Columbian College Committee on S 


Y Major covers a carefully worke 


n of the 
tudies, 


d out field of co 
appropriate department 


Over-all gen 
gree (at least 1 r hours of Satisfa 
jor Examinatio is 


major ust 
Information 4 
Student sho 
adviser immediately 


» and grades. 


. The Prospective 
the direction of the 


appropriate 
claring his major. 


hasis on the intellectual 
D the same major maf 
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OR alvice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his 

cc ibilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the stu- 

Jock tw under the Field-of-Study Major plan. idaan 
Owing Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilization, 


ents;An Li ed 2 : ae 
€ p Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Literature, 
a re guage and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language and 
d me Ussian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish American 
~ By Panish Language and Literature. 
ion IN 

A 
hid] ^^ IN THE MAJOR 


7 "n is offered in most fields to help the student acquire a coordi- 
la iR, of his field through reading, study, and laboratory exercises. 
the or lon of the content and methods of the major field asa whole 

s Gao and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the 
in such Courses in the major subject and of material not usually in- 
ance is ^ie. d This course is not required, but, if it is elected, strict 
E hed — Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be 
egistered in this course, the student has the privilege of visit- 

e es approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course 
sf audito ollege. (Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or 
T, requires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are 


f only to ; 
fic inei student who has been accepted as a candidate under that 


ject 
in 


T" 
JOR EXAMINATION 


Major Exam 
dent On a 


ton will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; 
atic mited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar year 
n. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at 


aratio : " A i : 
n, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Ex- 


ations a 

Te he t 

ts concerned pa each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart- 
13 for the 1 ut in no case later than December 1 for the fall semester, 


Pring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions. 
artmenta] M ajors 
artmental Maj : 
hours, amm unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 
half Of the sec *d courses, and the attainment of the grades of A or B 
cific requ Ond-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum 
a of the kaik partmental Majors are listed below the staff 
Ini ignated hent concerned. The Chairman of the Department, 
ng the student, adviser, should be consulted at registration con- 
Pa st be Arias of courses; and the entire program, including 
nsult the Chairman by the Department. The student is also expected 
aps anges m ent in all matters affecting his program of 
Progress in his course itutions, or withdrawals, and especially concern- 
1 urse. A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 
offered in the following: American Literature, An- 


c 
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thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art Hist: 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthi 
departmental), Classical Archeology and Greek (interdepartm: 
Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, Fir 
Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic 

Literatures, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies (inte: 


Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Music (Music 
Music Theory, Applied Music), 


chology, Sociology, Spanish Langu 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, Z 


History 
Philosophy, Physics, Political 
age and Literature, Speech C 
oology. 


Double Majors 


A student who com 
Matics and Physics, 


ation, Classical Archeology and Anthropt 
cal Archeology and Greek, and Latin American Studies. 
Special Interdisciplinary Programs.—A student who finds no e 


Or program suited to his interests or needs may develop a specia 
gram of his own, in consultation with appropriate departmen 
Final approval of such a Program rests with the Committee on Pro 
programs with valid and clearly defined goals will be approved. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


In cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department o 
of the School of Medicine, Columbian Colle 


is spent at the University Hospital. 


in residence in Columbian College, and 200 
Medical Technology C. , 117-18, 119-20 — in the 


make application to take the 12-month M 
i tal; this should be done € 
lumbian College degree pr 


Technology Course, George 
are given preference. 


not assure acceptance 
ton University students 
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ry a of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the 
opo enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 
ntal er information concerning the Medical Technology program call 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


Dean A.B. Burns 
Associate Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Dean E.A. Caress 


AND SCI 


| 
FACULTY, CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH, FIELD OF sruph 
CONSULTANTS, AND SPECIAL LECTURERS 


FACULTY* 


Professors L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee. Jr., Joseph Aschh 
Bailey, Otto Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, Js 
A.E. Burns, Paul Calabrisi, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, I.H. 
Coberly, V.H. Cohn, Jr., C.W. Cole, T.F. Courtless, Jr.. Milton Cra 
Davison, A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, S.E. Fabro (Research) 
Filipescu, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Jacqueline 

C.M. Goss (Visiting), Wood Gray, F.S. Grubar, Andrew Gyo 

Hansen, R.C, Haskett, G.F, Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.W, Hil 

Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, J.C. Houck, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Rudolph Hu 

Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W, Kendrick, R.A, Kenney, R.W. Kenny, 

Kenyon, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, W.H. Kraus, Thelma Z. Lavi 


J.B. Levy, R.K. Le 
an, A. MacDonald, H.G. 
Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L Meltzer, H.M. M 
^. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., C.C. Mondale, J.N. M 
er Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, 
Nimer, H.J, Parry (Research), T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, E.L., Philli 
Cisco Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W., Robb, Mary Louise 
H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E, Schmidt, R.P, Shark 
Shumway, F.R. Siegel, B.W. Smith, Henry Solomon, Herbert 
George Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Choy-Tak Ta 
Teleki, R.B, Thompson, C.S, Tidball, Elizabeth Tidball, C.R. 

G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., R.L. Weintraub, É- 
miller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, Helen Yakobson, AJ: 


* The President of the Univ 
University, the I 
University are ex 


ersity, the Vice P 
Jirector of Admissions of the 
officio members of the Fac 


resident for Academic Affairs, the Regit 
University, 


and the Director of Libras 
ulty of the Graduate School of Arts 9! 


90 
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I Professors T.E. Bowman, Yvonne Brackbill, J.C. Broderick, A.J. 
m Rose Caron, F.A. Chace, Jr., Frederick Gutheim, E.G. Kauffman, 
f Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn ; 
pte Professors Eugene Abravanel, E.N. Albert, Ruth Bari, Bette Barton, 
Bowling, Sr.. A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Marie Cassidy, J.B. Christensen, 
* Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, Roland 
Cher, LI. Glick, Marvin Gordon, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, 
phar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, Kun-yen Huang, R.L. Humphrey, 
ICT. Ireland, M.J. Jackson, S.G. James, Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, 
* Jondorf (Research), S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, K.S. Kim (Research), 
na Lee, Patricia Lengermann, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long, F.L. Minn, 
s Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, Nadine Natov, Kittie Parker, Robert Parris, 
+ Pfuntner, Lois Platt, Bernard Reich, Melvin Reich, Charles Rice, D.A. 
" ty, S.O, Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, D.E. Silber, Carl Steiner, J.A. Straw, 
p" Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Irene Thompson, Richard Thornton, N.A. 
h n: Tuthill, Dewey Wallace, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., R.Y.C. eb = 
born," @880rs Yousef Al-Doory, A.D. Andrews II, J.A. Bull III, J.W. 
ome, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), Gerald Donaldson, 
po Linda Gallo (Research), N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, 
w iler Griffith, R.A. Hadley, C.S. Harris, R.W. Holmstrom, Barbara 
as (Research), F.L. Hurley, E.N. Kassira, N.K. Khatcheressian, Philip 
nn 'B arilyn Koering, Ruth Krulfeld, R.A. Lavine, J.C. Lowe, C.R. 
lith tw Mergen, Subramaniam Moryadas, W.G. Nash, W.C. Parke, 
ne Glen J.A. Quitslund, Barbara Roth-Schechter, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. 
ior, wenn Walker, Ruth Wallace, S.J. Wayne, W.T. Woodward, G.L. 
, Jr., B.C. Zook 


US COUNCIL» 
— (Chairman), R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.H. Desmond, Marvin 
well H. Hobbs, H.W, Lilliefors, G.E. McCandlish, J.A. Straw, C.R. 


; 
ULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


1 ' | 
Tir. Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius 
H M C Owman, Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean 
| athey, Norman Cheville, Bruce Collette, Lois-ellin Datta, P.R. 
Seymour VON, Alan Franklin, Victor Frattali, F.N. Frenkiel, Peter Gar- 
el Greenh eisser, Joseph Goldstein, R.L. Grant, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., 
|, HF. H Ouse, T.J, Greenwalt, Gordon Guroff, Edward Hacskaylo, John 
| oq "vig Jr., W.W. Haythorn, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, Thelma 
on, M.L je Son, William Jakoby, Kurt Jankowsky, E.H. Johnson, L.C. 
Robert tia o R.K. Kahn, Milton Kern, David Kohne, Morton Kupper- 
berg, Harrie Otto Landman, C.E. Leese, M.S. Legator, Elsie Lewis, W.M. 
Owan ves Maling, M.J. Malone, G.R. Martin, L.L. Marton, Larry 


imer Mishkin sPadden, Keith Melder, Margaret Mercer, Walter Mertz, 


Arturo Morales-Carrion, Sean O'Reilly, John Parker II, 
— 
Presiden, 
ont of th uU. * 
T Council; Univenity and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are ex officio members 
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Sheldon Penman, John Pisano, John Plank, Herbert Rabin, Marco ] 
R.W. Rafuse, Jr., D.P. Rall, Jack Rosenbluth, Philip Russell, Hug 
Andras Sandor, Frank Santamour, Jr.. L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. | 
Alexis Shelokov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, H.K. Skramstaí 
Smith, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F., Squires, Bruno Steinbruckner, R.B 
Robert Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, EJ: 
Tousimis, W.W. Tullner, Jr., Norman Ture, Ernest Umberger, Rob 
Ludwig von Sallmann, Martha Ward, W.E. Washburn, Herbert \ 
Ruth Wittler, M.L. Wolbarsht, R.A. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 


Robert Allen, Wallace Bowm 
Jabbour, J.B. Kuiper, Philip 
Redding, Robert Sauer, P.B. S 


an, Grose Evans, Alan Fern, F.R. G 
Lundeberg, Vernon McKay, D.C. Me 
heridan, J.R. Wason 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School Of Arts and Scie 


nces is responsible for advanc 
and research leading to 


Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of 
phy in the arts and sciences, Graduate programs at George Washing 
versity were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905 
ing several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. 
the Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the UM 
liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Å 
Master of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council ! 
tered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took ! 
bility for advanced degrees in the professional fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of C9 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and 5 
All graduate Programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 0 
Of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Mi 
Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of 
in Forensic Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and 
Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 


In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the Scho? 
recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who have 


fully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy 
The School is under t irecti 


academic standards for its degrees, to reco 
he awarding of degrees, to lay down regul? 
rally to supervise its 4 
the School is vested in the Dean, who is Ch 


the Dean’s Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the Schodl 


policy matters. 
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at ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Cation forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
an of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
“pplication forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
“tipts and letters of reference. 
Pitcants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
«v *quivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
m Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
ed. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
iu Scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record 


| ort of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The 


Mrs may, and often do, set higher admissions standards. Moreover, 
Can M Of spaces available for new graduate students limits the ys 
d their accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must haye vu 
t rns baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate Schoo an 
English. evidence of such completion. Students whose native language » 
are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
pii» ministered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ. 
tials a for Admission.—Completed applications and all supporting cre" 
or felle be in the Office of the Dean by February 15 Tor Tol a 
lication Ship consideration and by November | for spring — 
Sideration s credentials received after February 15 are not ayer 
les md UA admission will be on a space-available basis only. ^ - 
eadmissi pleted after May 15 will not be considered for the fall semester. 
Wishes Em student who has failed to maintain continuous registration 
Considered ae his graduate program must file an egeo e > 
n is subje or readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the appli- 
ent may oa to review by the department concerned and the Dean. e 
Pleteg * required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 
' “pplication forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


8ulatio 
ns i j 
regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 


3-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 

‘he Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each aca- 

lons, and ot ‘ch contains updated information on the School’s policies, regu- 
*r matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. 


RADES 


fo 
il; 7, = Braduate wor 


k are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
| 5 W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 

Yen to the i (incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
T à Cours T rüctor for the student's failure to complete the required work 
© Incomplete" must be made up before the lapse of one cal- 


l incomplete” which is not removed within one calendar year 
y changed to an F. 


e. 
Mar year 
automatica] 
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The grade of 7 is also given for all thesis and dissert 


ation resi 
until the thesis or dissertatio 


n is completed. Upon the satisfactor 
of the thesis or dissertation the grade / is changed to CR automa 


in these instances is allowed to stand as long as necessary without b 


to an F. The grade of CR is given for an Advanced Reading à 
(usually numbered 398) course. The grade of CR is given for St 
course). 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumu 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studie: 
departments may require a higher average. The fields of Art ] 
Theory, English, History, Museology, and Psychology require a 3. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmental! 
written statement, justifying the student's continuance in the Grad 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continu 
Dean's approval. A Course in 
ceived cannot be subse 
other course is t 


ation is contingel 
the program of studies for which i 
quently removed from the program even 

aken as a substitute. 


A student may repeat for credit a course 
of C or above only when permitted to do so by the department 
unless the course description states that the course may be repeated 
A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to 


Office by the appropriate departmental adviser. It is then filed 
Registrar. 


A graduate student m 


in which he has receiv 


ay take an advanced undergradu 
numbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is grá 
with the provision that students complete additional work in order | 
graduate credit. 


ate cours: 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The program of studies must be approved by the departmental advisef 
in the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate 
entering in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students enter! 
spring semester. A program of studies may be revised, when necessar) 
taining the approval of 


the departmental adviser and the Dean. The 
must be filed in the Graduate School Office. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 

All students must maintain continuous 
gree, except during the summer session. If continuous registration is 
tained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless leave ofi 
is granted by the Graduate School. A Master's degree candidate who P! 
pleted his course work and has already registered for the thesis, must 
continuous registration, if more time is needed to complete the thesis, 
ing the continuous registration fee, which is equivalent to one semest 


registration while working tow! 
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a d OF ABSENCE 


| € 


aff cent is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
CP leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
1D Year, An exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 
d © is called to active duty (or who enlists) may be granted Military 
See page 49) for the duration of his period of military duty upon 
Paton to the Graduate School of a copy of his orders and a request for 
ave. When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
to Notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a given 
4 
I 


le 


ahon period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, his 
acy will be terminated. 


15 RAWAL 


Pate Students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 


4 the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
t T Penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 
n 


h UATION REQUIREMENTS 


d a dents must file an “Application for Graduation" form and pay the re- 
| seti dation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
fi pres of the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student ust 
hSter’s aap in the Graduate School during the semester he plans to graduate. 

A ind doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, or Septem- 

been aut, Who has completed the requirements for a degree but has not 
( awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


DEGREES 


ed below 
S and th 
departm 
Ments a 
ts conc 
the 


are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
* specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed by 
ents concerned, Degree programs which bridge two or more de- 
te directed by committees composed of members of the depart- 
exc. For further information write to the Dean or the chairman 
s Priate department. ; ; 
ial id of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
cific fig are designed for students who do not wish to concentrate in a 
Cipling Such as those listed below, but instead are interested in inter- 


howeve Ses from those fields that he feels are pertinent to his academic 
~ “€partmer * cannot have more than one-third of the courses from any 
lieves fulfi - Once a student has selected the group of courses that he 
3 his needs, the program is judged on its academic merit by the 


: e 
Propriat udent must then obtain permission to take the courses from the 
e departments 


II. 


iil. 
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The graduate course work 
shown by department in this 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Subject 


L Humanities 
American Civilization 
American Literature 
Art: 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History and Theory 
Classical Archeol 
Dramatic Art 
English Literature 
French Language and Liter 
Germanic Languages and ] 
Museology 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 
Music Theory 
Musicology 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Religion and Medical Care 
Religious Education 
Russian Language and Literature 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 


ature 


Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 
*International Relations 
Political Science 
Sociology 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemistry 

Forensic Science 
Geochemistry 


* The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in Internatio 


ogy, Classics, and History 


_iteratures 


ATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE 


offered in Support of the degrees lis! 
CATALOGUE. 


Deg 


MS 
M.S. in Forenss 
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Subject Degrees Offered 

ed 
"A M.A., M.S. Ph.D 
E ematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D 
pylhematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D 
hysics M.A. Ph.D 


Bi 
4 “OMedical and Related Sciences 


A. 
An 
a. nad M.S. Ph.D. 
Pii ty M.S. Ph.D 
i Bical Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
OPhysics Ph.D. 
enetics M.S. Ph.D 
| wiman Ecology Ph.D. 
| p biology M.S. Ph.D. 
M] p ology M.S. 
M pydology MS. PhD. 
A hysja ology M.S. Ph.D. 
| Ogy M.S. Ph.D. 
M chology M.A. Ph.D 
A ch Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


A 
ENED 
i MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREES 


Ents j 
edicing ren? in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
s and Scien meet the requirements for admission of the Graduate School 
Y aster y and the School of Medicine. id 
P. Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 


Credit ; ; - 
Mum o it and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see page 99). A 
$ Part of th semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed 
P toward 9 Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already ap- 


= Bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the re- 
ork, whi e Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours 


medica] ay in most programs includes a thesis, must be work in the 

uate Scho oo normally required for a Master of Science degree in the 
9l of Arts and Sciences. 
L PRO 
GR 

TOR OF - FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
- ILOSOPHY DEGREES 
. . Program ; 

: m : : 
icine ang D 18 available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 


lled for han ot of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be 
€grees are identical to those currently and separately estab- 
LS Tap m Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
imn ho $0 ana oward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
Mulat; o À Oved course work in the School of Medicine toward the 
l Ive Examin: $ of course work required to qualify for the General or 

ation for doctoral candidacy. This course work is normally 


he Schoo 


en dur; 
ri 

Irs > Ne Se ^ : : 
following t c —-Ó that alternate with his medical program and in the 
award of his M.D. degree. The student's research for the 


B 
Otany, and Zoology 
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dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semeste 
graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Exam 
estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective studel 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts ¢ 
and the School of Medicine separately through established proce 
admission to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation with t 
gree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
under the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


Most of the requirements listed below are applicable to candidates 
grees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Mas! 
Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science fo! 
Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Spe 
l. General Requirements.—For a Master's degree program í 
thesis, a minimum of 30 semester hours of approved graduate worl 
6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. For a Master's € 
gram which does not include a thesis, the number of semester hours c 
graduate course work is determined by the department, and norma 
of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program without the thesis 1$ 
dividual student option and is not available in every department. D 
can and often do set requirements above the minimum required by ! 
ate School. The program of study leading to the degree of Master 
Special Studies or Master of Science in Special Studies consists of 3 
hours of approved graduate course work and does not require à ! 
Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of tl 
ments leading to a Master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half 
quired graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the oth? 
institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Mt 
Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this University 
is transferred from another institution (see “Transfer of Credit" b 
number of semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated 
institution is reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfef 
It is expected that a Master's candidate will complete degree 


within 3 years. Extensions beyond this 3-year period require apP 
written request. 


2. Academic Work Load. 
hours each semester; part-ti 
hours each semester, Thes 


— Full-time students register for 9 to y 
me students register for a minimum of 


€ requirements do not apply when a 
fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (pat 


maining to complete his program. No more than 15 semester ho 
taken during any one semester. 

3. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the seme 
of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved p 
the Graduate School from the Division of University Students, ano , 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college 0f 
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; the following conditions: the course work must have been taken prior 
nif Sion to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the stu- 
Program of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of 

tA ments for another degree, it must be graduate-level course work, it must 
a£ “en taken within the past two years, and the student must have received 
B or better. This action must be approved on a "Request Form" 

Y departmental adviser and the Dean. A transcript of the course work 
Coot file before the request can be considered. 3 
in § €quirement.—Except for candidates for the degrees of Master o 
Pecial Studies, Master of Music, Master of Science in Forensic 

h^ ater of Science in Special Studies, and Master of Science for 
d and candidates in the field of Dramatic Art for the degree of Master 
rts, Master’s candidates normally must complete successfully a tool 
wa In a foreign language, mathematics, statistics, or computer pro- 
e Art n place of a tool requirement, candidates for the degree of Master 
Ipture In the fields of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, Painting, Photography, 
too Will complete a methods course selected by the Department of Art. 
t ind .duirement examination should be passed prior to the beginning 
ement Semester of graduate work; students who have not fulfilled this 
Must register for the appropriate course at the beginning of the 


eme 


] sem 
"t Courses taken to satisfy the tool requirement cannot be counted 
ay atte Hour requirement for the Master’s degree. No Master’s candi- 

em 


| ed at fiom, vs tool examination more than three times. A tool requirement 
Frsity, ther university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement at this 
th 

ren dPProval of the department directing the student's program of study, 
) Passi ement may be selected from the following options: 

e ng a foreign language reading examination (a student may register 
PPro: Propriate reading course for nonmajors or make arrangements with 


r; * 
majors department to take the examination on the scheduled dates). A 
Tequiremers. in a foreign language may not select that language to satisfy 


> a student whose native language is not English may elect 


s * 
the tool (students choosing English should contact the English 


ent), 


eos statistics, or computer programming—a student may either 
eXaminatio e following courses with a grade of B or better, or pass a 
na eXamin administered by the appropriate department, at the level 
Courses represa om Epid 230; Math 31; Stat 49, 117, 118, 121, 197. 

"rw the minimum requirement; some departments may require 

Wed Proficiency. 

Nt’s ability e main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate 
t Tough E to make independent use of the information and training 
ive hare disciplines and to furnish objective evidence of his 
esis resa In his chosen field. The student registers for 6 semester 
S after hi rch and must complete the thesis no later than three calen- 
stration d kig. initial registration, The student must maintain continuous 


1 : . ; ; " 
research enti e period required to complete the thesis. Registration for 
àculty er itles the student to the advice and direction of the member of 
Oved the whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be 


form With Professor who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in its 
ne copy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis 
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director and at least one departmental reader, must be presented 
no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphl 
tion Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office ¢ 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination Most Master's degre 
must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination in the major 
aminations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that re 
filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before 
meets to approve the list of graduates (approximately two w 
graduation). 3 

A student who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Exami 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the departn 
Dean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled Examination 
fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination ! 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 

1. General Requirements.—The program leading to the degree © 
Philosophy requires completion of a minimum of 72 semester h 
proved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 
baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in 
for the General Examination. Entering students whose highest eal 
is a Master's degree are required to register for a minimum of ' 
hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which mU 
in preparation for the General Examination. While completing the 
portion of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 sen 
of Dissertation Research, depending on the number of hours comi 
to the General Examination. The exact number of semester how 
for any part of the total program is assigned by each departme? 
exceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. 

2. Academic Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to | 
hours each semester; part-time students register for a minimum of 
hours each semester. These requirements do not apply when à í 
fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (pa 
maining to complete his program. 

3. Transfer of Credit.—Entering students who do not hold a N 
gree may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit to" 
toral degree for acceptable graduate work taken at the Master's 
at George Washington University or another accredited college Of 

4. Tool Requirements.—As early as possible, and before compl 
General Examination, the tool requirements specified in the progr! 
must be completed. The following rules apply to students permit 
(a) or (c) below: students entering the Graduate School with # 
degree must satisfy the first tool requirement before completion of * 
hours of course work; students entering with a Master's degree must 
first tool requirement no later than the second semester of regis 
Doctor of Philosophy student. Courses taken to fulfill the tool ' 
are not counted in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of 
degree program. The tool options are as follows: 
(a) two foreign language reading examinations; 
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| high-leve proficiency in one foreign language; 

One foreign language reading examination and the completion of one of 
"P Courses with a grade of B or higher: Epid 230; Math 31; Stat 49, 
» 121, 197, 
"Coral student whose native language is not English may not elect his 
‘nguage to meet a foreign language examination requirement. With the 
of his department, he may elect English to fulfill language require- 
any of the options listed above except (b). The student who is given 
to take a language examination in English should make arrangements 

partment of English. ae 
Tal student may omit a tool preparation course at George Washing- 
TSity if he has had a similar course at another college or university. 
-> his Proficiency in that tool must be validated by an examination at 
Diversity. 


ate reall for meeting the various tool requirements are stated in the 
e 


The chool’s Student Handbook. | sine 
i eneral Examination—Each student is required to complete the 
Xamination no later than the semester following the completion of 
tion s ements, The General Examination is composed of a writen rel 
aus to 6 hours in length in each of the areas of study compra © e 
b al program; the time permitted between each examination is deter- 
ob es administering department. Some departments permit one or two 
rias Y to be "written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination P» 
in ei Year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination Ned 
should o in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology. Students in these 
‘ Consult the appropriate department for information about this 


0 


in 
al 


Octo 
nive 


de. Degree of Master of Philosophy.—Upon departmental recommenda- 
Ssf e of Master of Philosophy may be awarded to students who have 
n inch nPleted all requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy ide 
Nts f, Uding the General Examination. Not all departments recommen 
oF this degree, 
doctor | eration and Final Examination.—4A. dissertation is required of 
i » Candidate as evidence of his ability to perform scholarly research 
et its results, The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation Re- 
o onc ompletion of the General Examination; however, he may register 
-half of the required number of semester hours of Dissertation 
*quireq ne the time the General Examination is being completed. After 
i$ nee mber of hours of Dissertation Research has been taken, if more 
3 Tegistratic Complete the dissertation, the student must maintain con- 
n JOD (see page 49) each semester until the dissertation is fin- 
years A Examination is passed. If the dissertation is not completed 
re -*T the date the General Examination is completed, the stu- 
© later ¢ pega to retake the General Examination. : 
Submit to tn. | date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 
act for inclus; an the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 
üction by ņ ON in the Announcement of the Final Examination and for 
en the gi. 'IVersity Microfilms, Inc. 
X t al ation has been approved by the Director and two members 
fs the Final fogtam Committee and filed with the Dean, the candidate 
Examination, an oral examination which is open to the public. 
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A committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School Facu 
appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the Examination. If 
Passes, he is recommended by the Graduate School for the deg 
of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and re 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The succes 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay : 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examin: 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue ¢ 
the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all Univ 
privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the usual “contin! 
tion" fee and a University Center fee of $3.50 for each semester h 
work in order to establish their active membership in the Univer 
of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, 
of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the grad 
arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean wí 
semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral 


under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered 
versity. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


A limited number of graduate teaching fellowships are available 
partments of instruction to students registered in the Graduate SC 
and Sciences. In addition, the University participates in these gové 
grams: National Science Foundation Traineeships and National L 
cation Act (Titles IV and VI) Fellowships. Other kinds of sp 
University awards are available, but limited. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for 
should submit the fellowship application and the application for ? 
February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examin! 
and letters of recommendation should also be on file by this d$ 
currently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only th 
application and have current letters of recommendation on file by 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of A 
ences. Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to con% 
all the awards available in his department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their inte 
on the application for admission. Information concerning loans / 


in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the Universi! 
Financial Aid Office. 
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vi COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
4 Bree Studies Program at George Washington University is affiliated 
rodent can Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institution. This ar- 

ta - the student in the field of American Civilization an oppor- 
feSmiths advantage of the Washington environment. Members of the staffs 
tif] Nas; Onian's American Studies Program, Museum of History and Tech- 


Pe Portrait Gallery, National Gallery of Art, and National Gallery 
With ar er seminars and tutorial instruction in fields which provide the 
tican Tm opportunity to develop new dimensions in the discipline 
e de Ivilization. This program of study is open to students working 
Dare — of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended 
MS for research, teaching, and museum-related careers. 
titution ae of Art at George Washington University and the Smithson- 
leadin “a a joint graduate program of study and research in Museum 
4 rogram’ of the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Museology. 
an Civil study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
jointly E" with emphasis on library research and collections is 
rdinato. eorge Washington University and the Library of Congress. 
of the Library Program and his staff offer an orientation 
Work E" courses and supervise students in reading and research 
phy. n such library problems as indexing, cataloguing, and bibli- 


furt > 
Ces a deformation concerning these programs contact one of the follow- 
S for Sie, Washington University: the Graduate School of Arts and 
Ment of yet me are interested in any of the fields listed above, the 
TOgram fo or those interested in the Museology field, the American 
Bé Washin s those interested in the American Civilization field. 
ities an d On University, in cooperation with three other regional 
onm Folger Shakespeare Library, has established the Folger 
duat ie ISsance and 18th Century Studies as a cooperative venture 
Mars ( inis In the humanities. 
Téction 0 ed to twelve students each) are offered each semester under 
Physical con aiding American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library 
i cess ^ for the Institute. All participants enrolled in the seminars 
Pals of t ibr the collections of rare books, manuscripts, and reference 
rÁ There are also opportunities for participants to estab- 
x their Ips with the fellows and readers at the Library, in the 
Sion to One research. All registered students are eligible to apply for 
accorded E more of the seminars, although priority in enrollment 


Chola 
. MTS fr i pi 
er inf om the sponsoring institutions. 


al relat 


ger Shakespeare Library. 
and eement the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a 
the B to further educational opportunity at both the Univer- 
» Particular] $ arrangement holds great promise for graduate study 
Y in the physical sciences. 


€ Fo] 
and 
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ected ista re Faculty of the School of Education. 
"boi, b th nt Dean of the School of Education are ex officio members of all com- 
Pointed e F, 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the School of Ed 
and administrators for leadershi 
teache 


ucation to prepare teachers, có 
P responsibilities, and to offer eX 
rs opportunities to extend their education. The School includes 
partments of Education; Physical Education, Health, and Recreatl 
Special Education. It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. 
partments of the University provide general education and subje@ 
courses needed for a well-balanced program of teacher education. 
Individually planned programs are provided for liberal arts and 
lected graduates who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also 
a wide range of courses to provisional teachers who wish to qualify fd 
ing certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses. Degree pro 
adult education, higher education, human resource development, reha 
counseling, and student personnel work in higher education are offe 
Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University 
Center and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and 


schools and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity fof 
perience is provided. 


In addition to a full schedu 


le of weekday courses during the academy 
classes are offered in the eve 


ning, on Saturday, and during the s 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
The University began offering profession 


in 1907 it established a Division of Edu 
cation became the Teache 


al courses for teachers in 1 
cation. In 1909, the Division 
rs College, which in its early years was 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education, and 
provision was made for advanced study. Graduate enrollment has St 


creased, and today the School has a considerably larger number of f 
than undergraduate students. 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Programs are planned to provide a broad general education, adequate’ 


of the teaching-field content, and professional competence. The ree 
phasis placed on each of these depends on the student's teaching? 
For example, elementary school teachers, since they teach all sub} 
preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than seconda 
teachers. 


Adequate preparation for teaching requires an acceptable minimv” 


years of full-time study. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts ™ 
tion degree are needed for superior preparation which will comm 
salaries and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, 
is registered in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts an 
the liberal arts college of the University, where he acquires the back i 
general education so essential to success as a teacher. Here he is, E 
special adviser from the School of Education to assist in planning hi$ 
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REGULATIONS 


iati : ; à 
4 ONS concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
On pages 23-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 


D * 
EMIC WORK LOAD 
ERGRADUATE 


z ^i 4 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 

, Mr point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, 

uj e mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

ollege employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program 

stud Tok, 

8. e employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
à quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 


i 

de Dean*, enroll for 14 to 16 hours. 

S. With employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 

ion of the quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
€ Dean*, enroll for 11 to 13 hours. 


Stude 
nt employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 


la ~ : 
ne quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special permission 


a 
‘student » enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
uring Who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 
a 


Semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 


n ma x 
Y be adjusted, if necessary. 


DUATR 


em i ; p 
Ployed full-time may take a maximum of 6 semester hours. 


END O E " The Bachelor's Degrees 


of i OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degrees of Bache- 

he pro in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 

! Student! Of each student must be approved by a faculty adviser. Since 

Student ha Program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that 

h tdi a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also 

ch he X lar with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in 
Pects to teach. 


© 
" REQUIREMENTS 


ach 

elor 

i 0, ha E x : : : . 

+ ~The Sor in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
lumbia tory completion of the appropriate first two-year curriculum 


n * 
» anothe ^ lege of Arts and Sciences (see pages 80-82), or the equivalent 
ert Credited educational institution with a quality-point index of 
Jean p, Orms 
at are n 
Teast two warpable at the Office of the Dean. They should be filled out and returned to 


Prior to Registration 
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at least 2.25 or the equivalent, is required. Applicants must, at an a 
interview, exhibit personality traits that give promise of success as à 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admissi 
dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must complete satisfactorily a 
School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, wil 


i ; ‘ | 
proval of the adviser, may be in off-campus courses of the College of 
Studies. 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 49. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages Í 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index 9 
225. 


Probation.—A student who fails to maint 
2.00 is placed on probation. He remains 
below 2.00, or until his probation is rem 
ship. 

Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his inde 
within the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, ^ 
case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the ca% 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his schol? 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied read 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee th 


Dean for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmil 


ain a quality-point index o 
on probation as long as his 
oved by the Committee of 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 semeste 


r hours must consist of 
numbered above 100. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (See page 47) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The objective of programs leadi 
tion is to provide (1) 
mand of 


ng to the degree of Bachelor of Arts # 
general educational backgrounds; (2) funcll® 
ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teae 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate fot 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success v 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teach 
tained through precollege education, college courses, work experie 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural 0 
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ally, from 63 to 66 semester hours of the total —— aa mene 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this mine rn a 
alent institution elsewhere (see “Education, pages 80-81). § meor 
mg fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some progra 
than ot - 
fork mil leadership activities, participation in student — rece 
And the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.- -As = : dee 
Work and on their own initiative, students of the School "v Wining 
Expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in = € 
area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help s 
: “ie experiences, 


IONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


a didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are — 
E ational Teacher Examinations. Those expecting to graduate in 3 à 
* ‘ake the Examinations the previous April; those expecting to grac uate 
: ary, in July or November. Students expecting to complete degree re- 


aminations il 
ily = during the Summer Sessions should take the Examinations in Apr 
y. ` 


udents rec 


E >t 3 e d the se f 
T o a 
e e individual reports of test scores ind may V ail ems lves o 


| A transcript services of the Educational Testing — 
rae = Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the Sc 
me required to take the Examinations must register for them. in the 
n * Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the Sinica 
ce í cerning time, place, registration, and fees may be obtaine 

of the Dean, 


i 
“SING gg, y PREPARATION 
ene eel Preparation depends upon the teaching a oe 
ee of Teparing, Those planning to teach in mech ra Acne n. 
or high Mpetency in several fields. Those preparing to teac 2 dn 
Or te chi ols must demonstrate competency in a adus dor: ben 
Dg to te in Held is optional, but recommended. Ordinari y, | aw a 
nl ue in evening schools for adults are required to "- — 
e in the - field. The student ee begin teaching-field prep 
each T divisio lumbian College. l y 
men S field a dede in cooperation with mee cx 
lic con, the niversity, include satisfactory completion of prescri e : E 
in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the — - 
Of the c. the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comp 
ribed special methods courses. 


. TSeg 


r- i ila i tary educa- 

Math child ood nations of the National Teacher Examinations are avaliehic in, emen y e. 
ion; tics education; biology and general science; English language an de — 

i Dic edunemist Physics, and general science; social studies; physical edu $ 

its pi UCation . h , 3 

: ' '9me economics; and art education. FZ are 

Tr preparin to teach history or geography take the special field examination in PEE must 

invata 3 n fields in which special Beld examinations are no 


i i cial methods 
"e on a special field examination given by the instructor in the special 
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Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with t 
and complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements of 
ous states. Minimum academic course requirements for each major 
field are listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirem 
somewhat less than those of a major field. Students preparing to tead 
elementary level are advised to use electives to increase their mastery 
tent in an academic field or an area of specialization. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primal 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences deal 
the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful ! 
However, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content f 
in use in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the 
of competency in the teaching fields. 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 
Art 


Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art, or 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Art: To be selected from second-group Art History courses of 
any third-group Art History courses open to the unde 
graduate 
Art: To be selected from the following 
*Art 21-22: Design I: Basic 
Art 23-24: Fundamentals of Photography 
Art 41-42: Drawing I 
Art 51-52: Ceramics I 
Art 57-58: Graphics I 
Art 65-66: Painting I 
Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 123-24: Design II: Individual Problems 
Art 125-26: Painting II 
Art 127-28: Painting III 
Art 131-32: Ceramics II 
Art 143-44:  Serigraphy 
Art 151-52: Ceramics III 
Art 153-54: Graphics II 
Art 157-58: Graphics III 
Art 163-64: Design: Visual Communication 
Art 165-66: Design: Advanced Visual Communication 
Art 175-76: Design Projects 
Art 179-80: Sculpture II 
Art 181-82: Intermediate Photography ] 
Art 189-90: Sculpture III 


Total 


* Art 21-22 or permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other studio co 
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Biology* 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Invertebrate Zoology, or 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution, or 

Genetics 

General Ecology 

Human Physiology, or 

Vertebrate Physiology 

Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 
General Chemistry 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


Chemistry 


111 


Semester 
Hours 


42^ h&oo05 


45-48 


General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
Organic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
Physical Chemistry 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


Earth Science 


> 4 oU) US US NN F2 WN OS & 00 


È 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 

General Chemistry 

Field Petrology 
hysical and Evolutionary Geology 

History of Geological Sciences 

Structural Geology 
arine Geology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 
eneral Physics 

To be selected from 

the adviser 


hysical Anthropology 


22 * Tecomme, 
Mitiongy “ited if Cad but not required—Chem 50, or 51-52 and 53-54; Math 31. 
Mathe, Chem | 


is 1-12 is elected. 
Fequired for some advanced geology courses. 


> US) US U9 G9 U9 QN G2 ow 


the following as approved by 


6-8 


112 


Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 147: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 


Art: 

Econ 1: 
Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10: 


Science: 
Other Courses: 


Anth 1-2: 
Econ 2: 
Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Hist 39-40: 
P Sc 4 or 5, 6: 
Soc 1: 

Soc 2: 


Engl 1 or 1x: 
Engl 2: 

Engl 52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Engl 101: 
Engl 115: 
Engl 127-28: 
Sp&D 11: 
*Engl: 


Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62: 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 
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Geomorphology 

Introductory Geochemistry 

Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Sedimentation 


Total 


Elementary Education 


As approved by the adviser 

Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography, or 

World Regional Patterns 

Introduction to American History 

General Mathematics I, II 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

To be selected from the following as approved by th 
adviser 4 
Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 

European Civilization in Its World Context 

Introduction to Political Science 

Introductory Sociology 

American Social Problems 


Total 


English > 
English Composition: Language as Communication " 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and Scien f 
Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Expository Writing 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Shakespeare 

Voice and Diction 

To be selected from the following as approved by 
adviser 

The Romantic Movement 

Victorian Literature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American Literature 

Major American Poets 

American Drama 


Engl 167-68: 
Engl 171. 72. 
Engl 175. 76; 
Engl 177. 78: 


Fren 9-10; 
Fren 12: 
Fren 51-52. 
Fren 91. 95. 
Fren 103: 

" Fren 108: 
Ten 109.10. 


ter hou 


na T1 doen as a 
t Ripp Wired. S elect : Y 
ithteen 4) howeyer Gro it must be followed by Chem 22. If Chem 15-16 is elected, Chem 
Ines rs g 0 is recommended following Chem 16. 

one science field are required for certification. 


The American Novel 
Major American Writers 


Special Topics in American Literature 
Contemporary American Literature 


Total 


French 
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113 


Semester 
Hours 


39 


French Conversation and Composition, or 
French Conversation and Composition (Intensive ) 


Survey of French Literature, or 
Analyse de texte 

Pronunciation and Intonation 
Cours avancé de grammaire 


Advanced French Conversation and Composition 
To be selected from the following 


0o ON 9 U09 Oh 


French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


17th Century French Literature 
18th Century French Literature 
19th Century French Literature 
20th Century French Literature 
Cours de style 


Recommended from the following but not required 


19th Century Art in Europe 
Contemporary Art 


Introduction to English Linguistics 


Other than French as approved 
History of France 


Psychology of Language and Communication 


Total 


42-45 


General Science* 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 


General Chemistry, or 


Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 


General Physics and 


Introduction to Modern Physics, or 


Introduction to Astronomy 


Additional courses as approved by the adviser 
© be selected from the following 


College Algebra 


lane Trigonometry 
Precalculus 


Calculus of One Variable 


minor teaching field. 


6-8 
10 


95 


22 is 


114 


Geog 104: 
Geog 125: 
Geog 126: 
Geog 127: 
Geog 132: 
Geog 133: 
Geog 134: 
Geog 140: 
Geog 141: 
Geog 142: 
Geog 144: 
Geog 145: 
Geog 146: 
Geog 161: 


Germ 9-10: 
Germ 51-52: 
Germ 179-80: 
*German: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 
Hist: 
Hist: 


*Hist: 


Math 32: 
Math 33: 


Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
*Geog: 
Geog 103: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
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Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 


Total 


Geography 


Introduction to Geography 
World Regional Patterns 

To be selected from the following 
Cartography and Graphics 

Special Techniques in Cartography 
Transportation Geography 
Economic Geography 

Population and Settlement 
Resources and Environment 
Geography of Poverty and Hunger 
Location of Industry 

Urban Geography 

Urban Settlement 

Urban Environments and Systems 
Environmental Adaptation 
Cultural Geography 

Political Geography 

Latin America 


Total 


German 


German Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to German Literature 

Advanced Conversation and Composition 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Total 


History 


pe 


European Civilization in Its World Context, or 


World Civilizations 
Introduction to American History 
Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 


Six semester hours in each of three of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser 


Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser 


Total 


Hist 167 

Hist 169: 

|, Hist 170: 
| Hist 171-72: 
Hist 173-74: 
Hist 175. 7€: 

, Hist 177: 
Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 
Hist 183: 
Hist 185: 


Hist 108: 
Hist 109: 

, Hist 110: 
Hist 111-12: 
Hist 113: 

, Hist 121: 
Hist 131-32. 
Hist 139. 40: 
Hist 141. 45. 
Ist 145. 4c. 


Hic Hist 147: 
ist 149. so. 


Hist 15]. 5o. 
Hist 153. 
Hist 154. 
Hist 157: 
Hist 158: 


His 


His 


Hi 
His e182: 


Hist 138. 
t 145_4¢. 
Hist 187: 
Hist 188: 
Hist 193. 
Hist 194. 
t 195-96; 
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GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 
The American Revolution 

U.S. Early National History 
U.S. Social History 

The Negro in American History 
U.S. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 

U.S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 


Oversea Expansion of the United States 


Representative Americans 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. 


The Roman World to 455 A.D. 
Medieval History 

Early Middle Ages 

The Renaissance in Western Eur 
History of Germany 

World History in the 20th Centu 
History of France 

History of Russia 

Economic History of Europe 
European Diplomatic History 


ope 


Ty 


History of England and Great Britain 


Tudor England 
Stuart England 


20th Century European Diplomatic History 


Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


History of World Communism 
History of Russia 

History of Modern China 
History of Chinese Communism 
History of the Near East 
History of the Modern Near Eas 
History of East Asia 


t 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 


©vernments and Politics in Latin America 


Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations 
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116 


Mus 5-6: 

Mus 103-4: 

Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 
Ensemble: 

Music Literature: 
Music Theory: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 

Phys 31-32: 
Phys 51-52: 
Phys: 

Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Math 34: 
Math 121: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 
*Math: 


Stat 97: 
Stat 157-58: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 
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Mathematics 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

Calculus of Several Variables 

Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Linear Algebra 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Projective Geometry 

Two additional second- or third-group courses in Mathe- 
matics approved by the adviser 
Introduction to Computer Programming 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


Total 


Music 


Harmony 

History of Music 
Advanced Theory 

Voice or major instrument 
Minor instruments 

Choral or Orchestral 

As approved by the adviser 
As approved by the adviser 


Total 


Physics 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 
Introduction to Experimental Physics 
To be selected from the following 
Mechanics I 

Physical and Quantum Optics 
Thermodynamics 

Electromagnetic Theory 

Principles of Quantum Physics 


Total 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91_99. 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slay 141-42: 
Slav 151: 
Slav 152: 
Slav 197. 
*Slav: 


Slay 101-2: 
Slay 109-10. 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143. 44. 
Slay 146: 
Slav 153. 
Slay 156: 
e" 157: 
lav 158. 
Slay 161-62, 
Slav 165. 


Slay 166: 
Slay 193. 94. 
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Semester 
Hours 
Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to Russian Literature 
Russian Linguistic Structure 
Contrastive Russian-English Analysis 
18th Century Russian Literature 
Russian Romanticism and Realism, or 
Russian Symbolism, and à 
Russian Literature after the Revolution 
Jogy of Teaching Russian | 

es from the following as approved by 
the adviser wm 

ings in Modern Russian e. 
occa atn Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 
The Russian Novel 
The Russian Short Story 
Turgenev 
Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 
Nabokov 
Solzhenitsyn 
pam from the Revolution to World War II 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 
The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English 


wwwadrd 


39 
Total 


Social Studies 


ON 


Principles of Economics - 
European Civilization in Its World Context, or 
World Civilizations 
Introduction to American History 
Introduction to Political Science 
To be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regional Patterns 
Introductory Sociology 
merican Social Problems ; 
Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, ——- 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Politica 12 
Science, and Sociology 


AAAA 


42 
Total 


Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and Composition, or * 
Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 


118 


S Ed 101: 
S Ed 102: 
S Ed 103: 


S Ed 170: 
S Ed 189: 
S Ed 190: 
S Ed 199: 


Sp&D 1: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 
Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 112: 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 169: 
Sp&D 171: 
Area of 
Specialization: 


Span 51-52: 
Span 91-92: 
Span 109-10: 
Span: 


Other Courses: 
Engl 115: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 162: 

Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 

Hist 166: 

Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 
Span: 


e Minor teaching field only. S Ed 102, 
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Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 
Explicación de textos 

Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 
Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
ish or Spanish American Literature courses 
Recommended from the following 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than Spanish as approved 

History of Spain and Portugal 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Psychology of Language and Communication 
Curso de estilo 


Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 


Literature not previously elected 


a ing P 
Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching 


Total 


Special Education* 


Seminar: 
Role 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Techniques and Methods 

Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Creative Programming 

Interpersonal, Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers 
Preprofessional Internship in Special Education I 
Preprofessional Internship in Special Education II 
Practicum in Teaching Special Education 


r- 


Total 


Speech and Drama O 
Communicative Speaking and Listening 

Voice and Diction 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Acoustic Phonetics 

Advanced Public Speaking 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 

Introduction to Creative Dramatics 

Bases of Speech and Hearing 


Selected from one of the 


following groups as approved by 
the adviser 


A 
Total 


A 


103, 170, 189, and 190 must be taken prior to the 
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GROUP 1: SPEECH COMMUNICATION* 


S Sp&D 126: Argumentation and Debate 
Spk 127-28: Advanced Debate Practice 
D 133-34: Radio and TV Broadcasting 
Sp&D 143: History and Criticism of European Public Address 


SP&D 144 History and Criticism of American Public Address 
. GROUP 2: DRAMA* 
n 115-16: Acting 

PD 15]. Stagecraft 

s. &D 152: Advanced Stagecraft 
Space 154: Play Directing 
SPD 155-56 Play Production Practice 

65-66: History of the Theatre 


1) 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION 


le basic 
ach 


Sen 


119 


: Professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
TS are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 


i . 
ld w Or years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with 


ork 


ch ache Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to 
the various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high 


l, and adult. 


Educ 108: 
Uc 111: 
Educ 112: 


Wu 


for . 
the minor teaching field. 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educational Measurement 

Society and the School 

Secondary School Principles and Methods 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Three to six semester hours from the following courses 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Speech 

Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Foreign Languages 


Total 


Professional Courses—Elementary 


Semester 


21-27 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
lementary School Curriculum and Methods 
ucational Measurement 


120 


Elective: 


Educ 123: 
Educ 135: 


PREREQUISITE 


CURRICULUM 


Educ 108: 
Educ 112: 
Educ 123: 
Educ 134: 
PE 109-10: 
PE 117: 
PE 134: 
PE 135-36: 
PE 141-42: 
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` 
Society and the School 
Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 
» 
Feb nd c us hae xir 5» CM 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCA 


The curriculum, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in d 
tary and secondary school programs of physical education, offers oppor 
for specialization in dance, elementary or secondary school physical ed 

The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to! 
cal education may use his elective hours to work toward a minor teachiff 
Relevant work in Columbian College may be counted. 


For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Educatio 
riculum, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, pages 81-82. 


Specialization in Dance 


Junior and Senior Years 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educational Measurement 

Society and the School 

Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Dance Composition 

Teaching Modern Dance 

Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement 
Survey of Dance History 

Dance Production 

Human Anatomy 

Kinesiology 

Physiology of Exercise : 
Nine semester hours to be selected from the following 
Creative Dance for Children 

Repertory 

Introduction to Motor Learning 

Dance Notation 

Choreography 


Total 
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Pcialization in Elementary School Physical Education 


Junior Year 3 


121 


Semester 
Hours 
rs 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
PE 123: Society and the School 3 
p 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School 3 
" 102: Movement Education : 3 
m Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 
m Motor Performance in Childhood 3 
b Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 3 
PE Is. Human Anatomy : 
Elective Kinesiology 
Total 33 
Senior Year 
Ed oscila nm kd ed. 
du Ho Educational Measurement 3 
PE] 5: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 9 
PE E Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 
PE 164 Introduction to Motor Learning 3 
Phvsi ` T 3 
Elective ysiology of Exercise 6 
Total 27 
Pecializat 
ation ; 
n In Secondary School Physical Education 
Junior Year 
Educ 1 
uc - Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
PE 111 15, Society and the School 3 
PE 113. Sports Education Technique 6 
PE 138 Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 
PE 150. Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 3 
PR 15]. Human Anatomy 3 
Elective. inesiology : 
Total 33 


Senior Y ear 


Educ * -— 

n Educational Measurement 

PE 114. p Teaching in Secondary Schools 

PE 129. InM Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 
3 Phy action to Motor Learning 
Elective. Ysiology of Exercise 


Total 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS AN INTENSIVE fifth-year program í 
to prepare selected graduates of accredited liberal arts colleges for tea 
elementary schools. Successful fulfillment of the program's requireme! 
vides the professional courses necessary for certification as an ele 
teacher. Students may receive the degree of Master of Arts in Tead 
completion of the program or receive credit for 15 semester hours of 8 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 

For details, write to the Chairman of the Department of Education, 


Program, School of Education, George Washington University, W 
D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bach 
gree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses relati 

general education requirements for teacher certification; (2) show ev! 

interest in children and a sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three write 
ences attesting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submit 
on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the Millet 
gies Test; and (5) be interviewed by the University Selection Committe& 


der arrangements specified by the Committee and approved by the Dea? 
School of Education. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


Beginning with a six-week summer session, the program includes à sef 
experience with full-time study in the fall semester. Course work z 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the ch d 
tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of thé 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology: 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational ! 
measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. 
During the fall semester, students will be given full-time student te? 
signments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will pe | 
student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational the? 
methods which he has been studying. i 
An internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
systems in the area may provide the student an opportunity to assu 
sponsibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of Y 
and public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be schedul 
for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned W® 


dividual and group needs of interns. Each student plans, conducts, and 
on an Action Research Project. 


| 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education A 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Arts in i í 
are designed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experi? 
122 
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as * 
anal knowledge of professional and academic information and skills and 
is erect types of educational service. They also provide opportuni- 
cation Pipi ars in other disciplines to acquire needed professional 
Tom the Loy as study in the subjects which they are planning to teach. à 
iter select ccm related departments of the University, the student and his 
Of service "ane to give the student an adequate background in his chosen 
8 to re-enter pe for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers plan- 
Ching experi e profession are differentiated from those for students without 

ence. 


Mast , 
er's ; 1 ; 
i Programs are available in the following fields: 


ult ducati 

uc. x 
llege Sadan Physical Education (candidates may 
rriculum nt Development specialize in dance, driver safety 


education, elementary school physical 
education, or special education) 
pru „Education Reading 
ementa ministration Rehabilitation Counseling 
uidance Ucation Secondary Administration 
Igher Educati Secondary Education 

an Resouros De Special Education (candidates may 

velopment specialize in crisis/resource teaching, 

diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, or 
early childhood special education ) 


For t Supervision and Human Relations 


ea . 
etence Chers int 


; the cera. in developing or strengthening their academic com- 
í semester h ntary and secondary education fields normally permit 15 
Stams are d nours of work in departments other than education. These 
pen Work in €signed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need addi- 
assroom ski Content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve their 

5; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning 


re-enter 

. T the : : tens , 

Cademic and Profession, The major emphasis is upon strengthening both the 
; Additional aal competencies of the teacher. 

nting or tel Ormation concerning these programs may be obtained by 


‘IV *Phoning the Office of the Dean. 
: E-YRAR PROGRAM 
Candidate : 
or sional Pde the School of Education after having completed the pre- 
bei Ith € 9n curriculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
egre ^^ dir grq ) may choose a three-year program leading to 
» ac Of Arts in Education and Master of Arts in Education 
lude Sted to teachin odi The first year of this combined program will 
t egree of k, eld preparation; the work of the second year will in- 
hird 4 a RD e Of Arts in Education junior-year professional 
emaini hal year «e of 18 semester hours of graduate courses; that of the 
0 be ee graduate a oe undergraduate professional courses and the 
Point ed in the third es. needed for the Master’s degree. Student teaching, 
ting tex of at least 2 Dr may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality- 
uire 8 the work of the wel undergraduate courses must be attained before 
n Edu 5 for the de Senior year, and the program must meet all the re- 
Cation Brees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Master of Arts 


equival 
es of B 
le dey ferred 


ment 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate 
point index of 2.50 or above (C + average), demonstrated interest in! 
and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average succ 
teacher, are required. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to @ 
in the fields of guidance and school administration. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equiva 
the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa 
make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses l 
other accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours 
completed at this University as a Master's candidate. tf 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in 
versity in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree may bê | 
toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the student's pla 
cialization and is approved in writing by the Dean before being uf! 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or mo 
before application for admission or readmission to Master's candi 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the s 
tion, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether of 
dent selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including 2 
educational research methods and procedures, must be from courses 
primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 
not including the thesis or the research course, must be from courses 
the School of Education. yd 
Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In $ 
however, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at le 
lent to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
Education (see pages 108-20). vi 
Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission ad 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designate 
the candidate's area of specialization. These programs are based on jw 
of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification requi^ | 
the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. a n 
All degree requirements must be completed within a period of SP l 


RESIDENCE ! 


A candidate for the Master's degree is required to complete satista 
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ester hours in residence in the School. With the approval of pse — 
hours may be off-campus courses in the College of General § 


HOLARSHIp 


Braduate work grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, ors 
; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, C redit. set 
' and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see dp re- 
Quality-5oint index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students wi o : 
© Brade of C in more than 6 semester hours are subject to scr di 
5 Who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the Schoo 
re: before enrollment for further work. WE ie) cr de 
Cnever a Brade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) o 
bol Ww (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 
ta Satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student s 
a p Complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete” —— 
"de up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written — 
~8n’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one Sut " 
Matically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
8 for the course. 


*r and : he thesis subject must be approved in writing by the wl “a 
fled in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School o aduc 

e for for the thesis and printed copies of detailed — irem. 
Paym E reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office o t "d r 
Bistration ** tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during : e pe nd 
hom the ;, 9 'he advice and direction of the member of the prp Ae n: 
llendar thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an a pn 
lust. Me" May be granted without further tuition payment. The = à 
od, If ver, maintain continuous registration (see page 49) during pe 


Par, the su paration of the thesis extends beyond the additional acp 
lition ent must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
OF à repeated course, 
[AST , 
a COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
n Addition to th 
o € co 


~ T €Xaminat; urse examinations, the candidate must pass a special MN 

^ re ation on his area of specialization, Candidates for the examina 

lication in peted for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written ap- 

> the date of | fice of the School of Education no later than thirty days prior 
€ of t eXamination. 


puer The Degree of Education Specialist 


THE Sc 
HOO 
E degree of E EDUCATION PROVIDES A PROGRAM of advanced study leading to 
l : qo 1 : - i 
On Who Seek Eon Specialist for students with Master's degrees in Educa 


*r professional preparation for specific objectives. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University (or the 
lent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate 
Examination, and two years of successful pertinent experience, are 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff membef 
School of Education or by a representative in the c 


by the Dean. 


andidate's locality 4 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 125): 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, t 
candidates' abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. A minimum 
semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of 
Education at this University is required. At least 21 hours of this work 
taken on campus at this University. A maximum of five calendar 
allowed for completion of the program. 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate 
in Education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and 


study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) 
of specialization. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


: s : m fJ 
Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or "3 
examination, at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education d 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of 
degree of Doctor of Education. These programs 
vision of the Committee on Advanced Gr 
study in administration and supervision, a 
administration, elementary education, gu 
tion, human resource development, 
tion, special education, supervision 
Supporting fields are available in administrative specialties, college " 
velopment, history of education, human growth and development, y^ 
of education, and rehabilitation counseling. With the approval of m 
mittee on Advanced Graduate Studies and of the departments conces ! 
or two supporting fields may be taken in other departments of the t 


All programs require study of interrelated areas of education and 4 
dissertation in the major field of study. 


advanced study leading 
, which are under , 
aduate Studies, provide major 
dult education, curriculum, € 

idance and counseling, high 
secondary administration, second 

and human relations, and teacher € 
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MISSION 


, aPplicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
vate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required 
» degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
ep 4 capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. Belen 
ced DPlicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean + mv 
ool Braduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of - 
itp guide him in his application for doctoral study. The require 

ion Procedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates 


“tng the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 
"CANDIDACY 
Precandidacy period a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work 


Iced Program, including requirements specified by the Committee ER 
lt en mduate Studies, must be completed. Application for full ee i 7 
didac * decided on the basis of the quality of scholarship : 7 jas 
ance of period, the recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for 

* program, and a qualifying examination. 


AN OF srupy 


Ben } 
ater ot” from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree of 


m In Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. 
te individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, 
*quired for the total program will be 66 semester hours, including 
meka 12 semester hours of dissertation research. } Bon 
Mprehensine is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation : 
3 fields wi *xaminations in a major field of study and each of four suppo 4 
tigation, à tool-subject requirement. The second is composed of researc 
Studen 8 M the Writing of a dissertation, and the final oral examination. 

: Tegistered © have completed the comprehensive examinations and who were 

1967, for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to July 
arch (49) t register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Dissertation Re- 
Semester ^ Semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a minimum 


e fin .OUTS a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of 
amination, 


EXAMINATIONS 


hat is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to a commit- 
C Of th T of which is responsible for guiding him in his preparation for 
"Dreher si as required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields or the 
ferences ve Major field examination. The candidate must arrange individual 
^ to Tecej : the committee members to determine the content of each field 
rti guidance in his preparation for the examination. i 

A natio AS field examinations, which are taken first, are six-hour written 


ene In na tUdent must satisfy a tool requirement by the completion of 
i his ISsertati dition, a student who plans a historical research ee 
E i i red by 

= Ment "m complete an appropriate research seminar offe y 


story, The student's Dissertation Committee may rec- 
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ommend other tool requirements, The tool requirement must be eo 
prior to the major field examination. The major field examination is 4 
twelve-hour examination, six hours on each of two successive days. — 

The candidate begins the second part of his program after the sati 


completion of all supporting field examinations, the tool requirement, ? 
major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of 
and to interpret and present its results. 


During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertatio! 
mittee, consisting of a major adviser as Director, usually the major field 
and two additional faculty members Who serve as readers. The candidal 
quired to submit a Proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, whi 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee 


vanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the diré 
the Dissertation Committee. 


No later than the 
the Dean three com 


ability to perform scholarly 


date specified in the calendar, the candidate must S% 
plete copies of the dissertation and two copies of añ 
for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reprod 
University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations reg? 
form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, 

ices offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office 
Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before © 
his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the Announc® 


the Final Examination, and for the basic service rendered by 
Microfilms, Inc. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


. . s D 
When the dissertation has been accepted, the Director recommends lf 


date to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passe 
three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 1$ 


"aculty, appoint 
y at least two leaders in the candidate's field 
from outside the Univer ates who successfully pass the of 


nation are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School oí 


tion. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations and work 9 f e 
courses and seminars, which is done under the direction of an advise de 
done in residence. The student must remain registered in the School 9*7 
tion, except when the Dean or the Committee on Advanced Graduat g 
has granted a leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of 

demic year may result in lapse of candidacy, Subsequent readmission 
to whatever new conditions and regulations have been established by 
mittee on Advanced Graduate Studies. t 
The supporting and major field examinations must be completed MT 
years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be comple 
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pean, regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates in pro- 

Buchen and other professional school personnel are required to 

ther va One academic year in continuous full-time study. For candidates 

pment) ta (adult education, higher education, and human resource 

ation cd two alternative options for full-time study are available. In- 

Need oe these plans will be provided by the Assistant Dean for 
aduate Studies upon request by the candidate. 


Cia : 
Mal Programs and Services a T * 
CATI 
9N OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
SCR 


ional (p FP ATION offers a program for the education of teachers of 
ed c ildren Ten. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools for handi- 
Nior-year in the metropolitan area. Students are accepted at the junior- 
' ER Mergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctoral 
ared student, permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequately 
* COUFSeg $ from other schools and colleges of the University may elect 
Quirjes a 
b Concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and 
atio Should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special 
' "forge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
DUA 
: PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


00) 
the a id Education offers a federally funded Master's degree program 
t per E on of rehabilitation counselors. These professional personnel 
ty, Who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place in 
Students cO "year program combines fieldwork with course work in prepar- 
anitarian i immediate employment in an expanding field that yields high 
‘discipli ay. qanancial rewards. Both the profession and the program are 
Ne > 80cia 4 rawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
tg ine OTK, Sociology, and special education. 
aj oratio wins tuition and stipends, are available for full-time stu- 
vention : and applications are available from Dr. Daniel Sinick, 
ity. Wash; nselor Education, School of Education, George Washington 
Ington, D.C. 20006. 


T 
— CURRIC 
of : 
~ with ducation provides individually planned programs for liberal arts 
fic, o tification Me degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those 
ires Program Sut not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a 
Seg ents if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality 
of Interest gree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of 

to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


ING CENTER 
a 


ULA 
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OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-camp 
grams leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education in the ^ 
elementary administration; elementary education; secondary admin 
secondary education; special education—crisis/ resource teaching, disi 
prescriptive teaching, early childhood special education; and supervisi 
human relations. | 

These degree programs are administered by the College of General 
For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of 
Studies Catalogue. 

"$^ I 
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earch) ia Cleary (Research), R.A. Oliver, Richard Switalski (Re- 
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AM. py tay, R 
“Harmon, M an) Eldridge, S.S, Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, W.A. Hamrick, 
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n, .M. Wofsey 


M 
OM ITT 
EE on CURRICULUM 


gis Holla 
Stub, c, cad (Chai 
NE airm ^ g —" 

* ei-Min pa; an), S.R. Chitwood, H.C. Demoody, S.S. Fuller, P.D. 
The p aik, P.N. Reeves ) 
Jniven; sid 7 
en ity, ot of 
tity > the Di the Univers; 
"Mio, “TS ex offic tor of Adm the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
he Dea ° members of the of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni 

a of the Sch he Faculty of the School of Government and Business Adminis 


ool is 
an ex offici 
ficio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIO: 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
D.D. Roman (Chairman), D.S. Brown, 


Rodney Eldridge, S.S. | 
Gintzig, A J. Mastro, M.M. Wofsey 


ADVISORY COUNCIL* 


The School of Government 
operates as an advisory 
It consists of responsible 
ties, and of the faculty, 


and Business Administration Advis 
group on policy, finance, and communi 
members of the business and governmen 
administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN 
Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
Everett H. Bellows (University Trustee), Vice President of the 
Office, Olin Corporation 
Louis Block, President 
C. Robert Boucher, P 
ton, D.C. 
David Springer Brown, Pro 
Carl William Clewlow, De 
sonnel Policy, Departme 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Co 
Donald W. Cole, Ne 
Robert C. Diefenb 
Public Informati 
ington, D.C. 
David Estrin, President, Dis 
George M. Ferris, Jr., Presid 
Melvin Gelman, Gelman Co 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
William E. Haines, Vice President, H.K. Porter Company, W 'ashington 
Joseph Hennage, President, Hennage Creative Printers, Washington 
Kenneth Mulligan, Director of Training, Civil Service Commissio™ 
ton, D.C. rdi 
Charles Emory Phillips, (University Trustee), Chairman of the Bourti 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 
Daniel David Roman, Profes. 
on Doctoral Studies 


Maurice H. Schwartz, Assistant Controller for Information SY 
Atomic Energy C. ommission 


is 
; Block, McGibony & Associates, Inc., Silver » 
resident, C. Robert Boucher & Company, Ine 


fessor of Management 

puty Assistant Secretary of Defense for C 
nt of Defense 

hen and Uretz 

wton and Company, Investment C 'ounselors 

ach, Assistant Director for Audiovisual Servic® 
on, Department of Health, Education, and welf 


trict Wholesale Drug Company, Washinl 
ent, Ferris & Company, W 'ashington, D. 
nstruction Company, W ‘ashington, D.C: 


sor of Management Science; Chairma™ 


m. | : velt 
* The President of the University, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, thé olla 

Academic Affairs, the Vice President for Development, and the Dean of the Se 
and Business Admir 


nistration are ex officio members of the Council 
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1 Trust C ^» Washington, 
“R. Smith, President, National Savings & Trust Company, Washingt 
‘C, , 4 


; c siness Administra- 
h H, Taggart formerly Dean, Graduate School of Business Ac 
nin, N ». 10] 1j 
W> New York University i aioz 
: Thome Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, Washington, 
LC. , ; 


; v ) thington, D.C. 
mL. Tull, Vice President, Security Storage Company, W — E 
Otis Wright (University Trustee), Corporate Director, Sea Ist i " 


ib MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
y "We 
| T Um A. Brown, Rory M. Carson, James W. Rodgers 


INTRODUCTION 


5 schoo} Was organized as the School of Government in 1928. During the 

Wo decades, programs in business administration and public "X 
added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate. 
Y. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of oe 
Schog nd International Affairs to reflect more scourstely Se hir t 
d establi division of the School was effected in 1 906, on ode : 
arily 'shed—the School of Government and pene Ae - —— 
nal Ag Professionally oriented school; and the School of Public a 

airs, à Primarily policy-oriented school. 


CTivEs 


: igh-level management positions. x 
Mantitative in the School include nel vm of administrative principles and 
Mment Approaches to decision-making common to both business and 4 
ther busi ese Programs stress the points at which major policy decisions - 
E e Or government must give consideration to related policy deci- 
it li ite ther, Emphasis is placed on the fact that management vp er] 
ON for man to Organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa 
lt is the pecment responsibility. 
the bes Policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental tocum 
"Donipjj, ""Paration for positions carrying management or administrative 
er 
Urticulun, adat 


i í ibe arts 
and ° Programs concentrate the first two years in a broad liberal art 
à li 


Miteg EN from the social sciences, humanities, quantitative wate, 
Prise CANS ex T Of courses in administration. Students in the junior » 
we (2) e mata their work to include (1) the functions of business enter- 
of o ern ana uen and legal environment of business, (3) the rms 
à "ation 2. techniques based on quantitative methods, (4) the y 


, ice me 
hnique, ^Y and human relations, and (5) the practice of problem 
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Graduate programs dev 
tions regardless of the 
based on study of the 
lem-solving plus an ar 
fered in the various fi 
Health Care Administr 

Responsive to the n 
lowed the policy of m 
campus centers in and 
campus work leads to 
lor of Business Admi 
to the Bachelor of Sc 
ties furnished by gov 
Administration, Mas 


elop the elements common to all manage? 
nature of the operation. Master's degree pro 
principles of management, human relations, i 
ea of specialization. Specialized concentratio? 
elds of Business Administration, Public Admi 
ation, and Urban and Regional Planning. 

eeds of the Washington community, the Schoo 
aking many of its educational activities availal 


nt degrees are offered 0n 
nistration degree is the only gr? 
pus programs have strong supp 
with the business and governi! 


while the Master of Science in Admi 


SUMMARY 


In order to provide students with 
governmental administration, pro 
year of work comprising the follo 


l. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concepts, ff 
and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, and fins 
tions; in the case of governmental administration, a back groun 
processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting, pe 
tices, and policy formulation in government. usi 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment of b 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and 
fluences on business, W 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of ace 
budgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems. 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, C? 
motivation systems, and communications. (ui 
5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of unce 


4 - ; : dug f 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the oY | 
agement level. 


a common body of knowledge of 4 
grams include the equivalent of at 
wing areas: 


d 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The School of Government and Business Administration has main! 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busi? " 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education, 

Administration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became 4 
academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schoo 
ness Assembly. The programs in Public Accounting designed to 5 
dents for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been p y 
state boards of New York and Maryland. The program in Hosp! 
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tion ; ; i oF: he ; 
E accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on Graduate 
lon for Hospital Administration. 


REGULATIONS 


ulati : 
E Concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Pages 23-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 


tude 
* paid may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


nt may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
iste nt is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
Ovisio ped all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
A student Lade for him to make up the work missed. 

pension Pended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 


Wy from a course or from the University without academic penalty is 
Mester NE the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
es, Ihdrawa] after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
Tequires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 

Bistered that he is doing passing work (see "Withdrawal," page 48). 


EPR 

d NDENT STUDY PLAN 

Udent 

0 0 : ned ; 

AP f demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 

w instruct? be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction 
"dit 9r, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. 


Und, ^ 

W er cede A . 

hen taken this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed 
On a class basis. 


st 


Th 
~E Bachelor of Business Administration Degree 


Sc 
Adm OL o ; 
Ministrat; FFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 


Nati ion ; í 
tional B n in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, and Inter- 
USiness 8 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


od 
Studie, Charact 
e? Conte er and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
rite , plated are required. 
' An cce i admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
Plable Certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
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school, showing at least fifteen units* 
at least two years of one foreign la 
with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. | 
of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry 
tistics; and one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or tht 


lent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 


2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undef 
lege work. 


which must include four years of 
nguage; two years of science, p 


3. College Entrance Examination B 
Aptitude Test and the English Com 


It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or ! 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangem 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; í 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif., 94704, not less than one month before ! 


of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that th 
be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
ton, D.C. 20006 


The College Entrance Exa 


oard scores submitted on the SI 
position Achievement Test. 


y 
mination Board tests are preferred; bona 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The % 


should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions í 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It $$ 
i tests in October of the senior year. j 
d Business Administration will con® 
an applicant who, because of unusu 

the formal requirements stated a yif 
scholastic-aptitude tests of the Ú 

Tr RENE INI REN 


Students transferrin 


of 
offer an acceptable broad 


and universities as juny 
-based liberal arts program, or equivale 


semester hours of advanced standing be gf 
course work completed at à 2-year or junior college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


l} 
| 
A full-time student not o | 


n 
e quality-point index is 3.50 or higher = sf 
IS. A student employed more than 24 ho 


€ up to 12 semester hours. A l 
pts employment after registration or at any tif pil 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program 
adjusted if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. j 
" A unit represents a year's study in à secondary school subject, including in the m d 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the eq 


uivalent, o prepared classroom work 
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Ord N : 

1 ^- graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 

jor į *X of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
ncludes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


À » 
NS HONOR List 


le 
dan of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
limiteg E Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list will 
Urs and Q (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
E es ) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 


Ti z 5 e 
Period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer term. 


OBATION 

Studen 

M of t whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a mini- 
n ext, Semester hours of study will be placed on probation. This proba- 


Work w $ Over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
Ich may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SPENg ON 


me fran tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Council that during his 
. " Profi the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 
et ang, Y readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- 
ta, t pre a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 
A Wil yn o work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no 
Student s, PrObationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. 
Reg Pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
4 NC 


mij r 
hun pe of 30 se 
iet 


A mester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
Univers 


while registered in the School of Government and Business 
Work m Y as well 3 requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Peri Y be cou as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer 
i Í resi : nted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the 
fina ed h nce aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission 

ean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
* completed in the School of Government and Business Ad- 


OF 
COR 
Any y RECT ENGLISH 


tug 

th 

me be d Whose 
Mary W Tted 


Written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
Out academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
Work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
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fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 
up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 47) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable aní 
be applied toward a degree. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINAT! 
A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours ‘ 
curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two ! 
examinations. (1) CLEP Subject-Matte 
areas. These tests measure achievement 
courses. (Duplicate credit of course- -by passing the examination and " 
the equivalent course—is not permissible.) (2) CLEP General Examif! 
offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Sciences; Humanities; thé 
Sciences; and English Composition. (Credit- 
for the General Test in English Composition.) 
General Examinations, a student must have b 
three years or more. 

Advanced Placement Tests.—See pages 24-25. 

Achievement Tests.—See page 26. eed 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A requi , 
may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination ? 
and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerne 
this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit t0 
degree. Request to take the examination should be made to the € 


adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier befor 
set for the examination. 


r Examinations—offered in i 
in the equivalent of specific co 


advanced standing—is 
To be eligible to take 
een out of secondary 


the 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-four semester hours of course work are ro 
graduation. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, wi 
required to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and F 
work, a minimum of 60 semester hours in the junior and senior yê 
from one of the three major field curricula offered by the School. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years 


Acct: Acct 1-2 
BAd: B Ad 51 
Comp: Engl 1 or x2 ot^ 
Lang, Lit, Art, Art 31-32 or 71-72; Asia 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, 2 y 
Music,orSpeech: 92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; -— 
or 51-52; Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; SP ajo 
4 or 6, or 51-52; or Sp&D 1 and 11 (Accounting ™ 
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Courses m 


terme Cet 12] given f 


ust substitute 4 semester hours of electives 
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Semester 
Hours 
may postpone this requirement until the junior year if 
they wish to take Acct 121 and 191 in the sophomore 
year) 6 
Math: Math 30, 31 6 
*PE: 4 
] Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and 
Soci 52; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 
lal Studies Econ 1-2 6 
Psyc 1, 8 6 
y Anth 1-2, Hist 71-72, P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6, or Soc 
} 1 and 2 6 
. " Stat: Stat 51 =- . 3 
Elective: Courses other than Accounting, Business Administration, 
or Economics 4-6 
Total 64 
A 
“counting Major 
Required—Junior and Senior Years mo?i dae Ti 
ENT. I , ME. Semester 
i A Hours 
J thee 101; Cost and Budgetary Control 3 
121: Intermediate Accounting 3 
A 71161: Federal Income Taxation 3 
Ac 171: Auditing 3 
| tAcct 181 Accounting Systems 3 
j B Ad 191: Ady anced Accounting 3 
B Aq 101: The Business Environment 3 
| B Aq 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
B 131: Business Finance 3 
! Ad 14 : 3 
B Aq l: Basic Marketing Management : 
B Aq 161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 3 
B Ad M Manufacturing Production 3 
Econ Z Case Problems in Management 3 
Met Hi Money and Banking 3 
Mgt TH Introduction to Data Processing 3 
ES Data Processing Programming : 
Stat m Three semester hours selected from the following 3 
Stat 155 Business and Economic Statistics I 
St Introduction to Probability 
at 187 cac 
lecti Theory of Sampling 
*: Three semester hours may be selected from Accounting or 
Business Administration 3 
IX semester hours selected from courses other than in 
Accounting, Business Administration, or Economics 6 
em Total 60 
Health en and , " : 
Amar d Recrey mores are rec wired to take 4 semester hours of first-group Physical Education, 
te x Plon, t did, Courses unius they are registered for less than mc hours or por 
t o Dted , Xe i Ting the day akes i ecessa to take all classes during the evening hours 
3 frei em eon wil granted pen. written petition approved by the Dean. Students 
* hour, d | 


Or cours 
9 e: 


s elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this requirement with 6 


* ^"Anguage, Literature, Music, or Speech (see pages 138-39) 
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NORMAL SCHEDULE FOR ACCOUNTING COURSES 


Junior Year: Fall—Acct 101, 121 (if not elected in sophomore year) 
Spring—Acct 191 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161 (if not ele 
fall). 

Senior Year: Fall—Acct 171; Spring—Acct 181. 
Three semester hours of Accounting may be taken as an elective in eitl 
junior or senior year. 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An internship in accounting practice is open to Accounting majors duf 
semester break of the senior year. Students will be paid a salary whi 
ducting audits under senior supervision of participating C.P.A. firms: 
internships with industry and government are available. The general ® 
ments are at least 15 semester hours of Accounting courses, including 4 
in auditing, with a 2.85 or higher average and an over-all grade average § 
or higher. For further information consult A.J. Mastro, Chairman of f 
partment of Accounting, George Washington University. 


Business Administration Major 


The program in Business Administration is designed to provide E 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governme 
ness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of required CO 


, - - : wo 
hours in one of the following group options; and 9 hours of electives, ® 
advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Acct 193: Business Budgeting 
B Ad 101: The Business Environment 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 
B Ad 105: Personnel Management 
B Ad 131: Business Finance 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 
B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 
B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
Psyc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser A 


Total 


GROUP OPTIONS 


| 
. 4 mid 
Seven areas of specialization are open to Business Administration M% 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the M 
group option and the individual courses within the option should y 
the beginning of the junior year. The student should contact the vis 
the Department of Business Administration for assignment of an 4 


` 3S i TION 1 1 
| JSINESS ADMINISTRA 4 
> ; "E MENT AND BUSIN 

SCHOOL OF GOVERN! 


PRoup I; AU TOMATIC DATA PROCESSING L b. 
ic f ati for positions in dat: 
e following courses provide the basic academic foundation ap. 5, uk galt 
| 2n i The zive é 
essing in government business, and industry. They also g 


id ng of he S S í agerial tech nique 
i d f dat: roce z as a vital manage 
l l the manager s use of data processing 


Met 119: Data Processing Programming 
d 8t120: Data Processing Systems istics L, II 
Stat 111, 112: Business and Economic Statistics I, 
OROUp yy. 


E I itions as 
i i ati yr such positions < 
he following courses provide the basic academic eager ai naken M 
i ic : i ial economic analyst, an f; 
ain RM *conomic analyst, industrial economic 


"siness ànd government 


/ B Ad 132: International Business Finance 
Ad 133 Capital Formation 
" y * T n $ > l "V 
1 B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 
i spon 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Ld 
Econ 102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 


Econ 1271158: Industrial Organization 
Bro, 6L 162: Public Finance I, II 1 
Stary 181-82: International Economics — 
ni : Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


R 
E Roue y FINANCE ^ 
f i 1 - Ositions as 
ei Owing Courses provide the basic academic foundation for oe Lo t 
Xa " analyst Supervisor in a financial institution, bond vomer a 
tr, and similar positions in federal or international financia 
+$ b € 
re Ht: Financial Statement Analysis 
«t 121 Intermediate Accounting 
Ad 113 


B > Real Estate 

B M 121; Fundamentals of Insurance 

M 122: Insurance Estate Planning 
Ad 132: 


B International Business Finance 
Bag D3: Capital Formation 
*B Ad ne Managerial Finance 


/ f io Management 
' Investment and Portfolio ! m Ld 
BAd 163: Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Re Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
On 101; Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


ly: M 
` MARKETING 
The NG 


Nana urse p b i ch positions as 
i > emic ation for suc 
: ` Tses rovide the asic academic founda 
buyer ger, . 


§ ng i mene erop! anager, research director, 
erti > ng ma lager product development manager e à; 

2 , i d > € cre 1anager. 

i i ctor sales promotion manager, ar d dit n 


B * Marketin Research 
"B v 144: ternational Marketing Management 
B Aq i Sales Management 

B Ad 158: Advertising 

BAd 17). Physical Distribution Management 

; Inciples of Transportation 
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B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 


B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 


GROUP V: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic ac 
personnel manager, employee relations m 
ness and government service. 


ademic foundation for such posi 
anager, and employment manager 


*B Ad 106: Problems in Personnel Management 

*B Ad 107: Collective Bargaining 
Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129: Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131: Psychological Tests 

Sp&D 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


GROUP VI: STATISTICS 


t 3 : , . it 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such pos! 


financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate à? 
business and government. 


Stat91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
*Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, TI 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic 
tions in transportation firms 
firms and government agencie 
the examinations for member: 


academic foundation for manageme 
and in traffic departments of other types al 
s. The program should also aid in the prepa 
ship in the American Society of Traffic and 


tation. 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
*B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
*B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
*B Ad 175: 


Introduction to Foreign Trade 
CE 183: Urban Planning 


Geog 125: Transportation Geography l 
f 
International Business Major pl 
This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation fo ol 
in international business, both in priv 
of 39 semester hours of required co 
modification of the program must 


It 
ate industry and in government. af 
urse work and 21 hours of d y 
be made with the consent of 


* Required for this group option. 


—— md. 
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Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 
Hours 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
Ad131: Business Finance 3 
B Ad 132: International Business Finance 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 3 
E International Marketing Management : 3 
ELM: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 3 
BA 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade ; 3 
j> 176: International Business Theory and Policy 3 
Aq L6: Management of International Business Operations 3 
» 81 Manufacturing Production 3 
1121: Money and Banking 3 
Porc i Introduction to Data Processing 3 
Electi Personnel and Industrial Psychology 3 

ve: The 21 semester hours of elective courses should be se- 

lected, in consultation with the adviser, from Accounting, 

Business Administration, Economics, Geography and Re- 

gional Science, Political Science, Sociology, Statistics, or 

any modern foreign language; however, up to 9 semester 

hours of courses in other approved areas may be substi- 
tuted with the permission of the adviser 21 
Total 60 


Po C. 


Master 
deşi tration a iness Administration.—The degree of Master of Business Ad- 
to "wien School's top professional Master's degree in business. It is 
A ias the analytical ability and perspective which will contribute 
Vide „ Ween goy, ponsible executive. Because of the increasingly close relation- 
an *Xcellent ernment and business, the programs for this degree also pro- 
Master background for many government careers. 

Pig n Government.—Washington, D.C., is uniquely situated for 
Sch Stators, an ; administration. Public figures, professional government ad- 
i Specialized libraries are resources readily available to this 
in public administration. The degree of Master of Arts in 
€ for graduate students who are seeking an education for 
aster | € academic viram in an administrative capacity, or who wish to em- 
Drom- Of Pub ic Ad elements of public administration. This program, like the 
Urban „Provides ee and Master of Business Administration degree 
Which th Tegional ‘im fields of concentration, such as operations research, 
n © Candidate oe or behavioral factors in administration, from 

inis, Public dhe for in-depth education. eot 
8Vernm, ation jg locas randi ine, School of Government and Business 
in at-relate anar in the midst of a vast complex of government and 
- This Hm. which are local, regional, national, and interna- 
access va: provides a living laboratory of public administra- 
© à unique concentration of working expertise in pub- 


The Master's Degrees 


Gover, er grams 
entry into t is desi 
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lic administration. The Master of Public Administration degree pr 
course of study. particularly appropriate for those in the government s 
is a professional degree, preparing graduates for positions of higher res 
ity in the public service and generally improving their competence in pt 
ployment. Several elements of the program are taken in common with 
in the Master of Business Administration degree program. Work done 
degree may lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Admini 

Master of Arts in Health Care Administration —This new professi 
gree was authorized by the faculty in 1969 as an alternative to the de 
Master of Business Administration and Master of Public Administratie 
field of Health Care Administration. Study in depth may be made if 
aspects of Health Care Administration found in short-term hospitals, K 
health facilities (such as extended-care institutions, nursing homes, me! 
pitals, facilities for the aged), group practice clinics, health informal 
tems, and comprehensive health planning agencies. f 

Master of Urban and Regional Planning.—This professional plannin} 
was approved by the Board of Trustees in 1967. The degree is des 
preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and nation? 
Study is designed to provide a broad professional education, to develop 
tence in planning and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical abi 
creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. 

Master of Science in Administration. —The Master of Science in Adi 
tion degree is offered only off campus. It provides a course of study apf 
for those students currently working in government and business. It? 
fessional degree, preparing graduates for higher positions and greatef 
sibility and generally improving their competence as administrators. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university that in 
least 90 semester hours of academic work, with 
(a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. iat? 
Students who lack sufficient undergraduate study in business or re? 
may be required to make up these deficiencies by taking specified unde 
courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in those courses. tet! 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Ma | 
iness Administration must submit acceptable scores on the AdmissiO® 
Graduate Study in Business; applicants for admission to programs lea 
degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health F 
ministration, Master of Public Administration, and Master of Ure 
gional Planning must submit scores on the Admission Test for Gra ti 
in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsib gg 


a quality-point index 


applicant to make arrangements for the required test with the Educa ip 
ing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence concerning thé A 
Test for Graduate Study in Business should be addressed to Box 96% 
ing the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


"n 
A program of greater length, including undergraduate background € 
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à Pee for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 
icates Feste program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 
Mir, ene in required background courses. $ Pu 
ired opes are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of t e 
valent rse work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or required) or the 
applicant ^: and the passing of the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
© à progr; Whose background does not include the necessary courses must 
nd. am longer than the minimum hours required. 
T: Whe courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
e of restates when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the 
à ation by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work counted 
Fuji, "C helor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 
i Urs each mona are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
of Week ma *mester. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 
Y not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a Master's de- 


Must i 
Dean Completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by 


Preap 
ine ent Who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
aster’g ep nistration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 
aY quali qe should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
No it 9r admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 

I5 granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
i ee residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, which 

m adyj r Pleted in absentia with the permission of the department, curricu- 
' 9T Committee concerned. 


u 
i 


S 
* 
E] 


ASTER: 
'8 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


10) XP 
Sr ae vidua course examinations the candidate must pass à general 
Ra is expect Omprehensive Examination. In writing the examination the 
i Ing j e ns to correlate what he has learned in his course work and his 
h ine llerature of his fields. The examination normally requires from 
ich the Gaa writing time. Sections broadly cover the various fields in 
July , examinati has prepared himself. 

short, should ns are scheduled three times a year, in December, April, and 
f tim, er co taken during the last semester of course registration or 
quw Mpletion of the prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of 


8t fen c . 

bent mu majPletion of course work and the taking of the examination, the 
| Th in wh: in continuous registration and must be registered for the 
| 


of his Candi ie thon poton is taken. . . p 
Amin ination - d consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the dates 
Vising 10n is to IM the definition of the subject-matter fields which his ex- 
aming student's <1 A written application is filed with the department super- 
On date elective field of study no later than 30 days prior to the ex- 
aad he d all anoe applying for the examination, the student must have 
f ation Must have Courses in his program or be enrolled in his last semester, 
Chair Candida achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the Exami- 
Gad te may withdraw only by notice in writing to his Department 
andi 

and With aa Who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumstances 

Approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only 
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after the lapse of one semester and the undert 
prescribed. If he fails a second time, 
nation will be permitted. 


aking of additional prepé 
no further opportunity to take th 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
Fail; 7, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The gf 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade ? 
graduate course of equal status. 

A Master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to 
Cause for consideration by the Dean’s Council as to why he should bê 
to continue his studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplet 
symbol W (authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol is 

ation has been given to the instructor for the? 
equired work of the course. An "incomplete. 
apse of one calendar year except by written pe ; 
an's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one 


year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be rê 
reregistering for the course. 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 
The following courses in general administrative 
of all candidates for the degree of 


, ft 
theory and practice m 
ter of Public Administration. 


Master of Business Administration 


| 


Mgt201: Advanced Administr 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 
In addition, each student is 
group, the course appropri 


ative Management 


w 


normally required to take, from the 
ate to his specific area of concentration: 


Acct 276: Management Planning and Control 

B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 

B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration 

HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 

P Ad 214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration, or 3 

P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration 


THE THESIS 


=r he — 
A thesis is required in certain degree programs and optional in the 


study are strongly urged to include 

S program. The thesis subject should be it 
30 as to permit effective integration with the a y 
st be approved by the professor in charge of the st ri 
final form must have the approval of the professo 


dents contemplating doctora] 
as a part of their Master’ 
early as possible 

The subject mu 
The thesis in its 
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c presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date an- 
and y the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
me eproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
^ A tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 

Of the for thesis (299-300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 
ished aculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is 
n dm additional successive academic year is granted without. further 
inp 4.2 ment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
ters E Period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three se- 
YOnd the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register for 


*htire 
Ours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Tic e 
incon ding to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
ation a ate the recognized common core of instruction in business admin- 
ive field pere courses in administration (see page 146), and an 
live fields concentration planned in consultation with a faculty adviser. 
dent. Pid comprise 9 to 15 semester hours of an individual 


E a . . 
ive Cânt must have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
ed N 
aters Ge I5 awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of the 
8, ca tthensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
tn program consists of 60 semester hours. A student who 
: àn undergraduate major in accounting or in business adminis- 
Ag Prog 9d record may qualify under a minimum acceptable graduate 
E edits of 36 semester hours. No more than 6 hours of graduate 
| sfer q i be transferred from other accredited institutions, and each 
Ls M ett be approved by the Dean. 
ler of Cou omprehensive Examination may not be taken before the last 
TS€ Work, 


Co 
ation Pet 


F 
CCo CONCENTRATION 
UNTING 


efi 
road” of Concentrati ~ 4 ; " : 
Ount: ed a ration in Accounting is designed to provide a contemporary, 
Mtin ^ Cademi 


nera ID. govern, IC preparation which will apply equally to the fields of ac- 
tandin ministrati lo industry, and public practice as well as to the field of 
A con e Organizar. rns accounting as an effective means Of under- 
Cana: mo, n. 
np dits ip the of knowledge in business administration is required of all 
Ninisty m degre Program, This knowledge may be obtained as part of an un- 
ation Brogran, business or as a part of the total Master of Business Ad- 


ORAL 
FAC) 
^a Curricu] TORS IN ADMINISTRATION 
» um i i . eg: 
Of the behl this program reflects the assumption that the effective utili- 
Avioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that 
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AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE 
the specialist in behavioral science is not only skilled in theory and ri 
also applies his technical and specialized knowledge as a — 
fective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are 
equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills 4 
to optimizing the utiliza al resources, 
his program is de 

Signing, creating, 
Systems appropri 
tionships of such 
zational growth, 
effect upon the fu 


tion of a System’s tot 
signed to fulfill the 
and developing the 
ate to rapidly changin 
dimensions 
and incre 
nctio 


need for professionals capa 
necessary behavioral and orga 
g societies, Emphasis is on the 
as motivation. leadership, problem-solvifi 
ased complexity of modern organizations! 
ns of organizational development. 

BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
This field of concentration 
business environme 
gives a keener appr 
prise society, 
ernment can 


provides a knowledge 
Dt essential to business 
eciation of the role 
its environm 
and should 
With successful technique 


and understanding 2 
policy formulation and a 
and function of business in à 
ental needs for optimum effectiveness, and 


contribute to that environment: familiarize, 
S by which the 


content and direction of pu 
toward business can legally be influenced: and provides students with "if 
knowledge of current government policies toward business. contempof 
affecting 80vernment-business 


relations. 
this area. 

This field serve 
Master's 


and possible solutions to ph 
S the needs of 
and Doctor 
fluence of government on 
regulator. customer, 

more pervasive and th 
decision-making will become in 
and understanding of the tot 
of government Policies, progr 


Students of the 


-onmell 
business environ 
al levels and is b 


ased on the premise that the end 
business and vice-versa exercised in E 
Supplier, Protector, and Competitor—wil] bee 
s policy formulatie 
creasingly 
al environme 


n and execution r 
dependent upon thorough 

nt of business and, most im 
ams, and laws affecting business. ( 


k 
DATA PROCESSING 


( 
The field of concentration in Data Processing provides a broad = 
of the principles of manual, mechanical, and electronic data process! 
ing computer Programming concepts, methods. à 
of the Capabilities ang the limitations of 
edge of the phases of man 
understanding 
Ciation of the 


and languages; an ap 
data processing equipment; 
agement inform 

of management's role 
role of dat 


I 


nt: 
ation systems develo of 
in data processing. It provide 
a Processing às a tool of management. 
FINANCE AND INVESTMEN rs 
The field of conce 
careers in finance and investme 
ing, controllership, treasury, 


agement processes. Courses 


ntration in Fin 


[ 

s di sud 
ance and Investments prepares W 1 
nts, providing 


a background in busines if ; 
long-range 


a 
planning, reporting, and fin 


are designed to emphasize the planning ul 
implementation, and controls necessary for m 
nly applies to manufactu 
railroad and public 


P 
[ 
Instruction not o 


uemeE 
aking effective financi 
dition, includes 


ise bU 
ring and trading -— 
utility financing. Each, howe 
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Ne i F 3 er p ` 
Operating features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts 


nc ness lines. and variations are more a matter of degree than a form of 
live difference. 


TH 
CARE ADMINISTRATION 


ding to the degrees of Master of Business Administration or 
lic Administration ordinarily consists of a minimum of 48 se- 


dinar; | 
è de aed full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase of 
mic ye, P'OBram in two to four semesters over a period of one to two aca- 
Ce ea * total time depends on past academic course work and ex- 
Hospiray 45 health care field. 

lo ty administration. The program in Hospital Administration 1s divided 
‘ade ic. “ses. During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory 
s Need Pitram of course work, selected in accordance with his background 
la inist ;S6 Courses cover the general and technical background of hospi- 
bi aration, genera] administrative theory and practice, and problem-solv- 
anagement as it relates to short-term hospitals. The second 
o either on-the-job residencyt under qualified administrative 
“Mester h v Pervised field experience, for which the student receives up to 
nts WO not academic credit. A written major report is required as part 
"tation ang t © length of the residency is dependent upon the area of con- 
in dministration ryan student’s needs. T j^ 
iy; tion ofI Long-term Care Facilities.—The concentration in Ad- 

e 

bita, ^on °F facilities for the aged, extended-care facilities, and mental 


" the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro- 
Ork, selected in accordance with his background and needs. 


Cove 4 L r 
pA the general technical background of hospital administra- 
n-th, *ment o lone trative theory and practice, and problem-solving in the 
ejo erinan care facilities. The second phase is a period of either 
rie Y! under a qualified administrative supervisor or supervised 


n 
ace, for whic i - 
© credit, Aw „Which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of aca- 
i tten major report is required as part of phase two. The 
Wired 
OMe: foun, ^ 
In vei ial Lacdation Courses f includ 
Scted a eting, Fi or Master of Business Administration degree candidates include 


"- Combined nance, Production, and Mathematics (calculus to the first variable 
residency can be arranged in more than a single concentration 
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length of the residency is dependent upon the area of concentratió 
individual student's needs. 
Health Information Systems.—The 


concentration in Health Inform 
tems recognizes the 


rapidly growing demand for individuals who ci 
and implement the use of computer-based information systems in dec 
ing approaches. It is designed to Prepare those who wish to supervis 


: ; ; ioc í 
ordinate data collection, processing, and retrievable activities for h 
complexes. i , 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory "— 
gram of course work. selected in accordance with his background 


. ;pital 
These courses Cover the general and technical background of e 
tration and general administrative theory and practice. In — 
Courses in computer services and information handling must be inc 


à 1 ~ à "n 
second phase consists of supervised field experience A written majo 
required as part of phase two. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The field of concentration in Intern 


dents for careers in firms operating on a multinational basis or abou 
the international field; for careers in the federal government and in if 
agencies concerned With business, industry, and finance abroad; à 
Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. "PT 
This Program is also designed to Provide foreign students vit 
ground and skills necessary to promote international business, and , 
them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own cov 
for commercial officer positions Within their governments. « aln 
Each student's program is individually developed by the student's 
cording to the student's background and interests, 


: i : ref 
ational Business is designed to P 


4 
MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 


The field of concentration in Man 

institutions and analytical methods, 

governmental Management. Its pur 

ing of the tools of economics: (2) 

facets of an organization's activity o 

est; (3) a skill in problem-oriented applic fir 
nt and predict future trends in 


ity to interpret historical developme -ng Of C 
tries, and economies; (5) a familiarity with the institutional setting f 


activity; and (6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behin | 


agerial Economics is the study 
taken from the point of view 0 d 
pose is to develop (1) a broad d 
an analytical power with respi 


k on ore 
r multi-organizational areas of (4) A 
ations of economic tools; | 


cies. 


With a strong orientation to the e 


- organiza 
conomic problems of org? : 
field of concentration is b 


ased on the methodology of general econor? P 
it supplements with the methods of management science. tati 
Managerial economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, $ n 
intermediate-level general economics. 
mences with courses base 
tively, which can be 
Site courses. The 
the first two. 


It is offered in a sequence fl 
d on microeconomic and macroeconomic 
taken in either order but must be preceded by " 
third course in the sequence is a seminar which 
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ases of supply and 

F field of concentration in Marketing encompasses all meget i e 

Id, from procurement and materials handling to EIF . marketing re- 

T] tion, A student may concentrate in several subfie wi pi AA 

Ch, sales Management, advertising, retailing, and amm a Bs e & x 

=, Study may be complemented with courses from € m boc 
y, geography, journalism, mathematics, psychology, sociology, ? 


RATIONS RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


, eld 9f concentration in Operations Research and MEM Asinio Sr 
^3 ‘ thorough übderstandiug of quantitative ooa cem nom will 

i of managerial control and decision-making. While the p one DE 
. op à competent background in basic mathematical theory the echan 
s techniques, it is oriented toward applications of the te 


n their theoretical mathematical content. 


variou 


ERSON 
5 i ^e »yment of 
ime Management is concerned with all aspects of the 2 demise 
nd x resources in business organizations. It is a challenging E p imm in 
"hs y growing in scope and importance. Career yc Sohn part br 
hy, rdc and international business organizations, —2 : peace 
Nei nd educational institutions, and local, state, and am A employ- 
hent. * LOurses encompass all phases of the recruitment, se gos us. 
Bainin evelopment of people, industrial relations, unionism, colle 
8 labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


NEL MANAGEMENT 


p 
M NT 
The field ó 


; , e 
i i i ) ac responds to the re 
ized f Concentration in Procurement and Contracting resp: 


AND CONTRACTING 


Satin: among those en- 
Need ; Or greater professionalism and p merge ad V obedit 
ilio Procurement activities of the federal government and in g 
Th endors to the federal government. r [ 
e x 5 to the federal gc : — 
lexi UStaineg increase ; »deral purchasing—in volume, variety, 
Xity..— Increase in federal p £ 


i $ > ess of pro- 
i ; e SK E nd resourcefulne 
E e x sey r greater demands upon the skill a 


afara hes esigned with 

Contracting personnel. The field has therefore peer dem 

o jectives: (1) to provide a broad professions : lialo in the 

Skills necessary for success in this field; (2) to d imde 

d ability in analysis, decision-making, and "rre nep ida 
logie © Student's appreciation of the economic, social, yn 
Consi erations present in procurement and contracting ac y. 


The f AND DEVELOPMENT: POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 


: Tes tration in Research and Developme nt: Policy 


i influencing re- 

and e many aspects of technology relating to -— 2 eed 

Rent of «development management, business, and public po LE pedem enim 

ou rese of-the-art” technology and the creation of new pea 
of the obj Arch and development are important processes in the ac 

Ves of both private firms and governments. 
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The research and development environment has 
characteristics, The program of graduate study ) 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managing 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, 
gram stresses the need for students to undertake original and meani 
search involving political, economic. sociological, and operational pro 


countered by management in industrial, governmental, and military 
and development organizations. 


many unique OP 
in this concentration 


TRANSPORTATION 


The field of concentration in Transportation is concerned with both pf? 
public planning and the management of a viable transport system 
best serve the needs of the nation and its industries within a competitiV 
Work. It is an integral function of all levels of government as well 35! 
unit of industry throughout the nation. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Admit 
are available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personne 
ment, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This program provides 


: À d 
a course of study appropriate for those "^ 
rently in government o 


p 
r With appreciable past experience in gove def 
those with other than an undergraduate social science degree. The 
Master of Public Administration is a professional degree, preparing, i 
for positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally | 
ing their competence in public employment. Work done for this % 
lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration. if 
The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory pê% 

Master’s Comprehensive Examination and the submission of an acceP 
sis. The academic program ranges from 36 to 60 semester hours, gl 
upon the background and experience of each student. Six semester NOS 
program represent major research and preparation of a thesis. St 
have strong undergraduate backgrounds in political science, history» off 
business administration, sociology, or psychology, or who have had 4 if 
career experience closely related to such fields, will ordinarily red | 
mum amount of course work to qualify for the degree. Each stude agi 
an individual program in consultation with his faculty adviser to PAIE 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

No more than 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from ult 
credited institutions, and any transfer of credit must be approved by i 
The course work for the degree of Master of Public Administrati? 

clude the required courses in administration (page 146). Other 
selected, with the approval of the adviser, to prepare the student for Pg 
Comprehensive Examination, which covers three fields of study. 
administrative theory and practice is required of all students. 
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à > ompara- 

May be chosen from administration in the federal eruat strat aet 

and development administration, data processing and " es MÀ 

sment-business relations, health care administration, volitan administra- 

tions, international administration and — primes ce public per- 

eben, pubie dancin management nd Piet pie Fe 
Istration, regional planning, ur 


/ relate anagement and 
ii !Pment policy and management, and closely related manag 
al scie J'* | 
T i. e > guidance 
i is, which may be a major case study, is prepared under the g 
" aPproy 


ed director. 


TH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


-ibe ages 149-50, 
rogram in Health Care Administration are described on pages 1 
tad to th 


‘ inistr: Master 
Busi * degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, 
vn Ministration, or Master of Public Administration. 


Rg 3 
“ONNEL MANAGEMENT 


; aster of Public 
din ám in Personne] Management leads to the any ict yw ina. 

rati : Yel | me is. | ra | 
the dears n (if elective emphasis is directed toward Pu 


i i i 3 » degree of Master of Arts in 
Vernment Usiness Administration), or to the degree 


| i i i (page 
46 aut Work must include the required courses in administra on MR 
tur, pro S thesis (P Ad 299-300 or B Ad 299-300). Each individual « 
rn m Ad 299-: i 0; es 
Progr I5 arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser 
URE, 
N an 
" REGIONAL PLANNING 
i i nde an intro- 
and Regional Planning is designed to quoque zi 
ory and methodology for students who = v: re d 
Master of Public Administration. The standards fc 


i ic ined on 
hose for the Public Administration curriculum obe 
4. € Student is expected to include public administration, 


^ J eling of an 
Cac as an integral part of his studies. With the Sa E 
i is indivi in accordance with the 
j Boal of Faa s individually planned in accordance 
[ nt. 


ON INING 
MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANN 


i RT eads to the 
dec: Slona] of Braduate study in Urban and Regional Planning < = z. It is 
esi Planni ` T. and Regional Planning. 

in S pr ng degree of Master of Urban anc g + "ent wifo 
ro fr pem forcer on the municipal, county, siate, and nation 
vi riv. > Tii - udy is desig 
Meth Toad ate Professional practice. The course of d in planning and 
or Odolo, i Professional education, to develop competence In P " necemesv 
i Solving urba 9 emphasize the analytical ability and — designed 
mand regional problems. Each student's cow v sedate 
E: í accordance wi 
lans. an assigned faculty adviser in accordance 
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The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory con 
(1) from 45 to 60 Semester hours of course work. depending upon 
ground and experience of each individual student. including a thesis 
to 6 semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 
ter hours); (2) a minimum of three months' full-time professional tri 
planning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable writ 
to be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) a write 
Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate’ 
in the field of urban and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Curricula leading to the de 
in the fields of Personnel 
Regional Planning. 


The programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 36 seme 
of work, which includes a thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours. di 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted towaf : 
ter's degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration 
uate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the 


: 4 >e mij 
Viser and instructor, No Work counted toward a Bachelor's degree m 
counted toward a Master's degree. 


gree of Master of Arts in Government an 
Management, Public Administration, and 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The program in Personnel M 


of 
anagement leads to the degree of Master! i 
Government, 


to the degree of Master of Business Administration V 
emphasis is directed toward Business Administration), or to the degf**? 


ter of Public Administration (if elective emphasis is directed tow 
Administration). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The program, in Contrast to the professional program leading to T 
Master of Public Administration (see pages 152-53) is designed m. 
who wish to emphasize the academic elements of public administri Jj 
also serve as a basis for later study toward the doctoral degree. It i T 
degree objective for students who have just completed the pa 
Each student is *Xpected to prepare himself for a Master's Co a 

Examination, which covers three fields. The field of administration 
formulation in government is required. The other two may be a 1 
such fields as comparative and developmental administration, ^ y 
and systems management, government-business relations, human p j 
ganizations, international administration and trade, metropolitan "€ 
and urban affairs, public financial management and budgeting, pud 
administration, regional planning, and urban planning and design. orf. 
ies may be selected from accounting, economics, geography, hist 
science, psychology, and sociology. 


The course work is planned with an adviser. 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 1 


AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Progr, : ; : . 
Em in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Master 
Overnment is designed to provide planning theory and methodology 


y Stude 

n " 
"Int ig ex ts who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. The stu- 
r era] Pected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as an 


ar . . e . 
onal pla of his studies, as well as courses in urban planning and design or 
ly lanned 3° Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is individ- 

in accordance with the interest and goal of the student. 


OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Ticula | 
lead; 
* a ading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra- 


Vail : i r . “or s or 

ON o ya with concentrations in Hospital Administration, Administra- 

erm Care Facilities, Health Information Systems, and Comprehen- 
anning. 


PITA 
e i ADMINISTRATION 
Conce 
Ntratj : : A: j x à 
We tot Ee in Hospital Administration is described on page 149, and 
egy "oi of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of 
nistration, or Master of Public Administration. 


STRA 
T 
ION or LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


Con, 

On Centrati , ; 

Pages 1 - in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is described 
Strati ; Ma, and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
Ster of Business Administration, or Master of Public Adminis- 


HR, 

LTH 
l 

NFORMATION SYSTEMS 


© con 
an Centra; i 
tr Ead to ne in Health Information Systems is described on page 150, 
B Sines t of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Mas- 
COMPR Ministration, or Master of Public Administration. 
EHEN 
Ma, Cent SIVE HEALTH PLANNING 
a Tati i 
Net of An, n in Comprehensive Health Planning leads to the degree of 
Health Care Administration. This program is designed to 
: Plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and public 
Mta] h Mary E accordance with sound management principles. It is an 
logy _ Calth, — which includes course offerings in the areas of environ- 
yia Urban E care organization, mental health administration, soci- 
Mmi S Phase of regional planning. 
"Ong rion, plus the program consists of the required courses in health care 
"uis ase Consists ered courses in comprehensive health planning. The 
as Part of inm field experience. A written major report is 
Se two, 


Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate 
in Health Care Administration 


STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited institu 
take a special Post-Master's program leading to a Post-Master's Grai 
tificate in Health Care Administration. Each program will be planne 
the professional needs of the individual student, whether he wishes to 
a new field of study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at tht 
level. 

This program permits study in depth of such 
tion consulting: comprehensive health planning; government health b. 
istration at federal, state, and county levels: long-term care administf 
cluding mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; @ 
care administration research. 

Prerequisite: a Master's degree from an 
an academic average which indicates the 
The applicant is also judged on his expe 
plicants lacking formal study in health c 
qualifying courses. 


areas as health care aí 


accredited college or unive 

ability to undertake advan 
rience, character, and person? 
are administration are requi 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Most students With 
able to complete the 
mum of 30 semester hours of c 
will need more. At the discre 
mum of 6 semester 
tion if the 


a program of study wit 
ourse work. Those lacking such speciall 
tion of the student’s advisory committe 
hours may be transferred from another accredit 
work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


HCA 270 Research is Health Care 
for the Certificate. The remaining 
out in consultation with a f 
student's experience 
objectives. 


ot 
Administration is required of all & 4 
Courses consist of a program of € f 
aculty adviser and planned with consider? ig 
and educational background and his specific P 


Doctoral Study A DUM TOC SETS E 


WORK FOR THE DEGREE 


"Wy d 
S of Doctor of Business Administration an 
Public Administration i 


B ~ d ‘toe O 
s under the supervision of the Committee 
Studies. 
ADMISSION A 
ES. à i 
Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Adm 


cer, School of Government and Business Administration, Geor yg 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should "^ 
viduals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level acade ic 

write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral St 
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b 
during the time the student has registered for the required 24 ho 
register for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research (399) each $ 


semester until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the 
examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly f 
and to interpret and present its results. l " 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must | 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an original x 
abstract of his dissertation for inclusion in the Announcement of the 
amination and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. odd 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repr T 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by pi 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Committee of 
Studies, The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, belay 
his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the abstr i 
dissertation, and for the basic service rendered by University Micro 
(see page 31). 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense 1 
sertation. The Examination will be given by a committee appoinl? 
Committee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this J 
nation the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of B l 


2 i à ` :etee OD 
ministration or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee 
Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to rene 
until all degree requirements are satisfied, although there is no fo 
tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in proa 
the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in Tf 
student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on à F of 
Schedule must maintain “continuous registration” under the Schoo of 
ment and Business Administration even when he is granted a leave 
for study or residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one sssi 
more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readm! 
School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set upi F 
mittee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The 


a 


"E 
DE . ré » 
has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation di f. 
any reason, must maintain continuous registration by per ation ® | 
. . e ; 4 í - 
registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graat 


he expects to receive his degree. 
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Courses and examinations leading to qualification as “Certified Publi¢! 
ing Officer” (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the ? 
to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connect 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Government and Business Administration has academic] 
tion over off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Pu 
Science in Administration with concentrations in accounting and bUS 
ministration and the Master of Science in Administration. " 

These degree programs are administered by the College of Gener 6 
For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of 
Studies Catalogue. 


ES 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


| 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY* 


0 
Gale e eph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, C.E 
Keng EE Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, Ching-Yao Hsieh, 
. Mick, W -H. Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, H.M. Merriman, 
HM ael, J.N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, Vladimir Petrov, J.W. Robb, 
Henry Sqr B.M. Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, Gaston Sigur, 
(tite — George Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R.B. Thompson, R.K. 
hatt Prog ilk (Visiting). Helen Yakobson 
Ciate Sor C B. Sargent 
WR} J ohn ors R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Marvin Gordon, P.P. Hill, 
a “Songs Young Kim, C.A. Linden, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., 
San Prof. Peter Poole, Bernard Reich, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 
tent (1,5075 R.E, Darcy, J.E. Fredland, D.L. Lee, J.M. Logsdon, P.L. 


ctor swine), J.M. Starrels, G.C.Y. Wang, S.J. Wayne 
OM Burks, K.L. Storrs 

TTERS; 
EA: » 
Fal UNC, 
M Dun 

n, Jr, 

^ DP > CF. Elliott, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, J.M. 
OM organ, Jr., Vladimir Petrov, S.J. Wayne 


Ro 
t OF Pr 
M. D OGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


, Jr, 
0) — Hinton, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thompson 
A N AD 
dox Mich, MISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Ogan Em ( hair 
E, man), C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, J.A. 


the 
* De, "t offici e ctor dnivenity, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
f the Scteepiben, of missions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni 
" he the Faculty of "P School of Public and Inte rnational Affairs 
* officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Mich 


ael, Chung-wen Shi 
ard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 


C.A. Moser (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, John Hardt, Vladimir petro 
Thompson, Helen Yakobson 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, 


C.E. Galbre 
Nimer 


TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY STUDIES ; 
l 


ath, Andrew Gyorgy, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonald, 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment, in 1898, of the Sc 


and Diplomacy, the study of Government was first organized as ? 
entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and 
as the School of Government. During tht next two decades, p? 
business administration and public administration were added, and » 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name V 
in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of 


h à : of *] 
was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School WIL 
ment and Business Administration, 


a primarily professionally or M 
and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily pe 
school. 


` ; is 
hool of Comparative Jul 


Lo ae inia 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are » 


nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreis™ ul 
Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered i? gi 

College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Univer / 

assigned special advisers from the School of Public and Internati 

to assist them in planning their programs, 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


; hi 
Programs available within the School of Public and International A 
undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature and v 
undergraduate and graduate fields in International Affairs and P ay 
and graduate fields in Russian Studies and in Science, Technology iy 
Policy. Special Programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East Eur? 
are offered by the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


OBJECTIVES y/ 


i rion f 
Three undergraduate programs of study— Chinese Studies, uer 
and Public Affairs—are aimed at preparing the student to une" 


; c 
affairs or in domestic publi 


pues — oe 


contemporary issues in international 
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designed not to produce narrow professional specialists, but to 
eral education, interdisciplinary in nature and broader than a con- 
" hs. m of the conventional disciplines. In each program there is 
o assist to develop a background as broad and as deep as possible in 
e instructio In the understanding and analysis of modern problems, and to 
age T in some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese 
ASizing d Aterature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, em- 
The brad Age and culture. 

entrate, ce Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
Fa or à dise; lé student is expected to develop a greater competence in an 
Mfestional oe building on his undergraduate program in preparation for 
88, of in €mployment in government, in international organizations, in busi- 

Private agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


€QUlos; 
ati 
teq Ons COncerni i : " i 
0 Me» ning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
" * 23-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 
"NDANCR 
Stud, 


Student 
eps, Ma i i i 1 
Paid, Y not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
© stug 
y i 
Rig ent is i x ; o 
—X à and v responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
A tion is mad absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
mand hi for him to make up the work missed. 
"Pension Pended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 


em nd of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring semester) 
Page 4g) Penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (see “With- 


t _ The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


Hoo, 
L op 
. “FERS : 
Chine, ans OGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
* Affair. Buage and Literature, Chinese Studies, International Affairs, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
tory 

c 
Olle, A In 
Be t 

à 4 nal Affairs, or Public Affairs curriculum in Columbian 

pages 82-83), or the equivalent, is required. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on 


probation may not ordinarily take mole 
semester hours. 


reek wi 
A student employed more than 24 hours a week W 
on probation may not take more than 9 semester hours. 


A full-time student with grades of A 
work may not take more than 18 semester hours. A student employ 
than 24 hours a week who has grades of A in 60 per cent of his coll 
may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts e 
semester must report imme 
justed if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules re 


in 60 per cent or more of l! 


, time! 
mployment after Tegistration or at any € 
diately to the Dean, so that his program Im" 


quire the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, 


i 120% 
a student must have the following: (1) 
hours of passing gr 


: and R 
ades (courses in Physical Education, Health, and pal 
cannot be included in the 120 hours) and (2) grades of A or B in 


e : a >d see 
courses taken in the major. The major includes the required Se 
courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of eve 
Of his course wor 


Ty student who achieves grades of A in at least " 
pearance on the 


k is placed on the Dean's I 
List will be limited to (1) 
minimum of 12 semester hours and ( 
minimum of 12 semester hours over 
which may include 


eri! 

lonor List for that w j 
full-time students reg aa 

2) part-time students regis » 


: tive 1 
à period of two consecutiv 1 
a summer term. 


ACADEMIC ST ANDING 


1 x f 
A student who is not sus 


pended or on probation 


is considered 

standing. pi 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are el 1 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester ho 4 ! 
during the fall or Spring semester. Students enrolled for less are I 
hours during the fall or Spring semester and students enrolled dung l 
mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis ws i 
for 12 semester hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their \ 
one semester., . 
PROBATION : 


A student who In One se 


"m 
: cours ( 

mester receives two grades of F in CO y 
hours of credit each, 
bation. A student on prob 


will be continued on prob 


js pl? b 
3 or more semester or the equivalent, is 


j 
ation who receives one grade of F n of 
ation for a second semester. A studen 
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semester hours whose grades are all C or better is removed 


> semester receives grades of F in three courses carrying 

ster hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A 

n Probation who receives two or more grades of F in such courses is 

Student who receives one or more grades of F in such courses 
Semester on probation is suspended. 

Who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 

Pse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for read- 


n at; > 4 : ó 
1 exe Probation, In no case will the probationary period after readmis- 
ee I y pe 


^ Ours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
ĉadmitted, 


30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
T is require ile registered in the School of Public and International 
' *ment applies to students transferring within the University 
isferring from other institutions, Unless special per- 
the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 


faj nal Ve: P x 
Its, year must be completed in the School of Public and International 
3k 
Or 
Y Stud RRECT ENGLISH 
Enta, "Ported + Written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
eq Work n the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
tà dent, 7 ithout academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
ly uar d. * Work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
Ch de i E Branting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
Un Y in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 
ABROAD 


y abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
t a ust be made on an individual basis. Students should 

Rh ha ns ap rov: . 4 4 

Bite, TE the "PProval, in advance, for their plan of study abroad if they 


Nituri or j me earned abroad apply to the degree program they are 
th i 9r stud S School, A catalogue or other description of the foreign 
laing aded deser. Program should be presented for consideration together 
A. Ura Pllons of the courses to be taken. Students of international 
Rees Sed to travel and study abroad. 
i DEX 
NI ENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


r 

Appi; Corre. 

l SPondence 

^ toward dence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
* degree, . 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are red 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore Vf 
pages 82-83), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior 4” 
years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


È ; : 1 2X : irem 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum require” 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. pages 76-77. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
p, 


i 


See the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures (pag? 

the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major ™ 

Language and Literature. 
Students in the Chinese Langu 


av aval 
age and Literature program may K 
selves of a junior year abroad, 


as in the Chinese Studies program ( 
CHINESE STUDIES 


f) 
The Chinese Studies program is designed to introduce the student " 
Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, POSi 
economy of modern China. The program is interdepartmental 7 
mended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of j 
major civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate study 
or Far Eastern Affairs. 


zs UL. .dinarily 
In addition to 22 semester hours of Chinese language (ordinal of 


the freshman and sophomore years), Chinese Studies majors me 
18 semester hours of required core courses and 24 hours in one ? 
centration selected from Economics, History, or Political Science dl 

A junior year abroad is available in this program of study. M 
dents should contact the Acting Chairman of the Department 9 
Languages and Literatures. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


j 
The International Affairs program covers international political T. 
national economics, international communications, and region? odj 
addition to the introductory courses, including foreign language * 
the third year, all International Affairs majors must complete 212 
of advanced courses and 15 hours of course work to be selected f 
the following group options: ry *. 
Group I: International Politics.—Courses concerned with theo i 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and "i 
eign policy. ith "y 
Group Il: International Economics.—Courses concerned y. 
economy and American policy and practice in international trà 
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ro 
" iu: International Communications.- Courses concerned with the 
Cosi ational information programs, public opinion, psychological 
en rv. al relations, and public relations. 
* Regional Study. Integrated programs of study on Europe, Africa, 


Middl 
e Eas : : ; : : : 
erica East, the Far East, the Soviet Union and East Europe, or Latin 


p PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Ublic 
venm Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with domestic 
All Pub; and policy, 
ic Affa; : 
Uses. forei Affairs majors must complete 24 semester hours of advanced 
Statistic bn language study through the second year or 12 semester hours 
8 following nd 12 semester hours of course work to be selected from one of 
Categories—economics, politics, or urban affairs. 


I. 


s 
. SCH 
lla or i 
R d 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


OF ; ‘ 

M: B o U-- PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
làn St big: nternational Affairs; Latin American Studies; Public Affairs; 
> and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


boli ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
iT 
T Pup: 


on forms are 
On, D 


© and | 


C.2 


= available from the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
ernational Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 


luited tter, san from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- 
PPlican there ig oauvalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, is re- 

am Se Seeds "ace of special promise, such as high GRE scores, an 
ell ag | fes On th emic record falls short of B will be given serious considera- 
In Ctters o E Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations as 
lua, 1°? "ation, Commendation are required, 


responding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
qoe rsity, or equivalent. Majors in other fields may 
M: an Portugues nission Provided their undergraduate record includes 
Sliticg thropo © and sufficient course work in three of the following six 

Scienc By, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 

Ispanic Literature. 

Eo nó e applicant's undergraduate program should include 
Tsity. *sponding to an undergraduate major in Public Affairs 
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In Russian Studies.—An undergraduate major in a pertinent fiel " 
quired. The undergraduate program should have included the following co 
or equivalent: Hist 145—46; P Sc 112 or 161; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5 P 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—Undergraduate major. y 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for adm, 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences m 
required to take additional courses. 


READMISSION P| 

; : as 
A graduate student who has not maintained continuous registration and bg 
registered for one or more semesters must file an application for rea tee” 
Applications for readmission are reviewed by the Dean and the Comm! 
Admission. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


. ' red 
There are two options available for the Master of Arts degree. One PS y 


ers Tj 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate course work P 4 
successful completion of a thesis; the student must register for 6 vers ru 
of Thesis Research (299-300). The second option requires a minimum gi 


> st 
semester hours of graduate course work and does not include à o of 
course work for both options is taken in preparation for the Mast 


prehensive Examination. jet" 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the C "| 
completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one 1s NR 


: te. 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed d , 
f 


ter’s Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must be i 
gram longer than the minimum hours required. 300) % 
Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101 ate a? 
be counted toward the Master's degree when registration for gradu s^ 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculUP, ' g 
i 
o 
en 
^ 


ke ? 


the instructor, and the Dean. The student who takes an undergradU 
for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, t 
at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. 
no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be 1 
graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than a , j 
hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour prof qud 
work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counte 
Master's degree. u 
All work for a Master’s degree must be completed in five years, 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. inst 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal ! 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the r ho 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semest? 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institution’ ted 
division of the University, and these may be accepted only under li 
tions of time, grades, and relevance to the student’s program. 


m 

ate 
o d 
NO 
tak 
9s 


ns 


" 
aA eA 
i 
y 

oy 
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lent who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
y in the field of International Relations after receiving the Master's de- 

field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan from the 
3 80 that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent doctoral 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 93-97, 100- 


EQUIREMENTS 


Programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
t he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
nt) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 
- Master's degree candidate whose native language is not English may 
t his native language to meet the tool requirement; he may select 
O fulfill this requirement with the approval of his adviser and the 
Y examination is administered by the Department of English. 

lates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
nd Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. Ac- 
latistics courses are Stat 49, 117, 118, and 121. 

ates in the field of International Affairs may petition the Dean to 
Statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving 
tions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's 
earch. 

"Buage or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
45 completed the first 15 hours of his work. No student may take the 
on more than three times. 

3 taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester- 
urement for a Master's degree. 


8 COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


) ` : à " 
n to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written Mas- 


'Prehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice a year 

,.. 9Vember and April), and should be taken during the last semester 

 Tégistration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed course 

Ph a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 
' e student must maintain “continuous registration" during this 

b ea didate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the 

wm. amination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 
ation is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report 
required. 


RSHIp 


4 Braduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail; 
ras, > authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit. 
onside B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade of 
red as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in 
te tu of equal status. iQ i; 
3 candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
studies. by the Dean’s Council as to why he should be allowed to con- 
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Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (incomple! 
symbol W (authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the 
failure to complete the required Work of the course. An "incomplet! 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written P 
of the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within 
endar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete canné 
moved by reregistering for the course, 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to per? 
tive integration with the course work, 

The subject must be approved by the student's adviser and the 
the Faculty under whom the thesis IS to be written. The thesis in its 
must have the approval of the thesis director and one other reader an 
Presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date annm 
calendar. Printed Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form 
duction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate. during the 
registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and 
reader. In Case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar yes! 
granted without further tuition payment. The student must, howevel 
continuous registration (see page 49) during this period. If the Td 
of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the Sf 


k , ; as for à 
register for the entire 6 hours Of thesis again and pay tuition as 
course, 


INTERNA TIONAL AFFAIRS 


y 
Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program should normal i 
a broad background of courses corresponding to the interdepartme y 
graduate major in International Affairs at this University (see » ^ 
Or some equivalent interdisciplinary social science program. Lo f 
major deficiencies in the social Sciences or international relation Ma 
course work may be Specified beyond the minimum requirements » / Ni 
ter’s degree. The Student's Particular responsibilities will be ind * 
letter of admission to the program and in the course of subsequé E 
tion with a Program adviser. Who will be assigned and with whom d* 
is required to confer. is mf, 

Students who elect the Program of study which includes a de w N 
plete 24 semester hours of third-group courses (numbered abo j | 
Thesis Research (299-300) which is equivalent to 6 additional sê con t 
Students who elect the Program of study without a thesis must | 
semester hours of third-group Courses (numbered above 200). the 

In addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and ns w, UN 
one is elected) the student must Pass a set of written examinatio! ri Opi 
fields (if a thesis is elected) or four fields (if a thesis is not electo p 9 
broad area of internationa] affairs. These fields must represent 
disciplines. 
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a 
E de umes should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, with a 
sad o" to the fields in which the student expects to be exam- 
ĉtaminati ork should be understood to be only partial preparation for the 
l re in ‘ons, and the student is expected to pursue a program of addi- 
cc of his fields, in accordance with the advice of the Faculty 
* Program ; " for instruction in the field. 
S Supplen venta: nternational Affairs offers three broad areas of study: gen- 
clude in ary or special, and regional. At least one general field must 
' the three fields the student selects. Graduate courses in anthro- 
Ogy, E d administration, economics, history, political science, psy- 
energ] Sociology relate to these fields of specialization. 
| Politi, avs of Study.—International Politics, Comparative Government 
, and odern Political Theory (including Socialist and Communist 
“Pplem, nternational Economics. 
ù and atd or Special Fields.—International Law, International Organiza- 
jun ajo, tration, International Economic Development, International 
loma, paS, International and Comparative Aspects of Communism, U.S. 
icy, story, U.S. Foreign Policy; and Science, Technology, and Public 


Ona] . 
ory elds. Modern history, or government and politics, or economic 
- tam of Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin 
m vier St, E^ Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and China. 
i i rises 'es.—The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a pro- 
al Union, ry study concerned with the problems of Russia, the 
ig unis Asia, and Eastern Europe, and related aspects of interna- 
*lo qualifie, Graduate studies under the auspices of the Institute are 
Med students (see pages 317-18). 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Bes 38 
i 9.9 : 
“the field A the program of study leading to the degree of Master of 
atin American Studies. 


T PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
" Uisite 
Wal.” AN y US 1; i 

nat Science ndergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or 
the the ung. "Pending upon the field of specialization, Any course de- 
he Made graduate Public Affairs curriculum, as stated on page 388, 


x | page 169) must be satisfied. 
ton, mi s id "i Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: do- 
omi Men M domestic politics. 
© Doli r domestic economics: courses in economic development, 
Polit Ndeq ms finance, and national income. - dtm 
dene. histor. omestic politics: courses in U.S. social, constitutional, 
On, ' legislatip, Comparative government; political theory; the American 
Organization: jurisprudence; political parties; and public 
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RUSSIAN STUDIES 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in a pertinent field. The -— 

Program should have included appropriate courses in history, politic 

and Russian language (see page 390). 
The student's program of study is pl 


anned in consultation with # 
and the 24 semester hour 


s (if a thesis is elected) or 36 semester hO 
thesis is not elected) of course work (see page 390) include course 
nomics, geography, history, or Political science, and Russian cult 
literature. The student must pass a general written examination. If j 
ing a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), it must be interd 
approach. The tool requirement must be satisfied by passing a read 
edge examination (certified by the appropriate language departmef! 
foreign language, approved by the Dean 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate m 
in engineering. Those lacking 
may be required to take 
in the letter of admissi 

The student's progr 
planned and conducte 
three (or four) fie 


ajor in a social, life, or physical ial 
adequate preparation in relevant soc P 
additional courses: such requirements will V? 
on to the program. is 
am of study (see page 390) is flexible and 
d in consultation with an adviser. The program 
Ids of study. One will be the core field of scie 
and public policy, with 9 hours of required courses. A second "2 
the fields currently offered in the international affairs or public affa! 
of the School. The third field (and or fourth field) may also be a 
currently offered field, or one or both may be an interdisciplinary — 
he 


: à : a : »soU 
in consultation with the adviser and drawing upon the total res? 
University in order to focus on 


field must be approved by the st 


W 


area, SU 
a particular policy issue or area. 
udent’s adviser and the Dean. 


, in DÀ 
Each student must Pass written comprehensive examinations p 7 
study. The language or statistics requirement (see page 169) mus 
1 
y 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies : L 


GRADUATE STUDY AND RES 


EARCH ON EASTERN EUROPE; 
THE SOVIET UNION, AND 


EAST ASIA 
THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a program 9 ay 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and fr 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety Of p f d 
and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of m & 
Soviet Union. Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Cor gbe 
ment within and among the countries of these areas, Faculty me ap 

in the disciplines of economics, geog 

law, political science, and psychology. 


seminars and reading courses 
language and literature, 
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4 i - , 
Institute Provides Master’s and Doctoral candidates with the opportunity 


ine a Course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in their own 
Ines £ 


a © are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
ffairs in the School of Public and International Affairs. or for 
: aster of Arts in the field of Economics, History, or Political 
Bovies © Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization - 
Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute's 


: Working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 
5 wi b § 


n two of ,, 9Ctoral candidates in the field of History are expected to take at 
Vial: the four fields of the degree in the history of the countries of their 
* Bener, ` All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under 
tative “Upervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Con- 
mittes designated by that School which direct the work of each 
Xitute att Upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the 
Me fr Serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate’s committee will be 


Bree shou Members of his disciplinary department. A candidate for such a 
‘din d assume that his committee will require the substitution of a 
ts ation in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western lan- 
Y required for the degree. 

] 
SEARCH 
T 
ear 

ch 

Work ;. . e 

ch “Sti ? integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re- 
elect elong to different disciplines and include not only faculty but 


A stitute Saduate Students. Research monographs are being published by 


4 "Deci 

à al 
ail 
Mabe brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 


Tequest. 
ERs 
hola M RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 
live, : Tom 


George w 


S ashington University, American University, Howard 
c ool Oo 


f Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins 
Oqui n University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity T 
Sor Fran; 9 Colloquium on Modern China is under the Lap uem if 
mz Michael; the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern marope i$ 
ino, 7. the adhe Professor Andrew Gyorgy Research in at thd 
tMar Advan "Quia and plans for future research are discussed at M ly 
"n Oncern Staduate students can be admitted on — M 
lii, ster Of pn...» receive 3 semester hours of academic — or 

Own Participation, which includes preparation of written work 


sana? 
QEES a C 
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War College Programs es — 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS offers off-cam 
grams at the National and the Naval War Colleges leading to the ™% 
Master of Science in International Affairs. Admission is limited 19 
members of the faculty and student bodies of these two War College, 
The programs of study are complementary to those portions of the 
leges' curricula pertaining especially to international relations añ 


policy. 


A Student at the Library of Congress 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean Jean Wuckovich 


DEAN’S COUNCIL* 


J.G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, J.A. Morgan, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


Div 

Qr SON OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
this : * offerings of the University more generally available to members 
MIT Opolitan community and to others who are not at the time candi- 
Yi to - in this University. In this Division are registered students 
Ts, Ofte ndertake university courses for credit or as auditors, University 
um „n employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
al fitness or to inform themselves on new developments in 
They may be taking courses as a matter of personal in- 
ral enrichment. Such students may be candidates for higher 
tne ey m titutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate 
ic. Sessions ay be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking 
Year wip, COurses only or courses for transfer during the regular aca- 
"wr, tut Eas approval of their own institution., They may be students 
“ 3» pande the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an ap- 
Ihe hot pom Semester program. To serve members of such groups 
n of t ^ arolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the 

de Privilege mam of University Students. 
de, $ Bran attending George Washington University as a nondegree 
Biu, at eor on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 
Nie, Viory Be Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
e Og, 


an ir Vocation 
Test for n clences. 
Rees j Cultu 
CNN 1 oth 


8 : LS ar 
à Ystem in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 


ha. Of u^ departments. University students are urged to apply to 
Ay ‘tion is a Ssions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
Mig PPropriate. 


LM Sec a those restricted to medical and law students and those lim- 
Une dents Bree candidates are open to students in the Division of Uni- 
Bue, shoulq ` Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 


nsult the School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata- 
DN 
b E NN 
* Regen a 


e c Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are 
uncil. 


175 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Divisió 
space is needed for degree candidates. . al 
An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-grantim 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied, 
upon written recommendation of the dean of the college or school "^ 


the applicant. However, an applicant who has been denied may be c? 
in subsequent semesters. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* | 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the prog 

studies contemplated are required. „de 
A person not working for a degree at this University will be contu 

admission to the Division of Univ 

has adequate preparation, 
Although the deadline 

versity Students is the F 

7, 8), applicants 


ersity Students to take courses for A 
as determined by the departments concent 
for applications for admission to the Divisio 
riday before the first day of registration Wi 
are urged to apply earlier because no special excepti el 
made to permit registration for credit after the last day for adding r ‘| 
page 177) even though the requiring of credentials, records, and 
may delay the action on an application for admission. Subject tot 
sion of the department concerned, the deadlines for late registratio™ 
dropping, and withdrawal do not apply to auditors. 


Scholastic records are required of 


1. An applicant who has graduated from high school within the n 
calendar years, Such an applicant must pass designated aptitude o " 
the following requirements, which are the same as those for admis ug 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Govef 
Business Administration. «d 

a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredite ur Y. 

school, showing at least fifteen units} which must include f $9 

English; at least two years of one foreign language; two yeu a 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social st¥ » 

Which must be American history; and two years of college 7 vi 

mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or oF / 

is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and M p^ 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, 

site to courses in mathematics and physics. odet” 
b) The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to 


D 


lege work. jasti 

c) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scho Fj 
Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. f 

x 


ic O 
: à mic j 
2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of -—— y) 
: ; ‘ : vale 
nary action at any college or university within the previous ca 
m a” 
* Foreign students, see pages 27-28 


agit 


init represents a year's study in a 
than 120 sixty-minute period 


the 
secondary school subject, including im 


or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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Pog ith School students who are applying for the Secondary School Honors 
(see pages 178-79). 

an a n applicant who has not completed high school or the equivalent. Such 
Coy icant may be required to take assigned aptitude tests at the University 
"seling Center. 


Schol, 
Aolastic records 


l 
vos qa, P PPlicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
ndar year. 
an C student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
: en, has attended another college or university. 
tion, Wher Plicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary ac- 
Stmes,,. ^ Scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one 
Or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions 
Y the Office of Admissions. 


may be required of 


r 


Slateg b 


REGULATIONS 
Re 
Pu ti, 
ateg m concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Pr pages 23-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 
"Bulatio ve and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 
Page m Concerning "Attendance" (see page 45) and "Withdrawal" (see 


follow; 2 : 
Studen Wing Specifically applies to all students in the Division of University 


t da 

t E to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 
Working 3 to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the University—last 
Work y 3y in March and last working day in November (the University 


e i . . 

ig ck is Monday through Friday). (See calendar for beginning date of 
J Pages 7, 8.) 4 

A 


Cay 
"ino WORK LOAD 


No; 
Moye a academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a student em- 
ùdent p- than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a full-time 
toy ceptions to these limits must be approved by the Dean. 

0 
a AkSRrY 
uy Ps fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
missed from the University. 
Visio , any Course may be repeated for credit. All grades received in the 
ee ,DiVersity Students remain on the record, and scholarship require- 

ted for oy On the total record. A course taken for audit may not be re- 
0 It (see pages 48-49). 


er, 
Sraduate, — 


ete A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Average; D, Pass; F, Fail; J, 


' ^» Authorized Withdrawal. 
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Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 7, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdraw! 

The “credit/no credit” option, which permits students to take cours 
Which they receive the grade of either “Credit” or “No Credit," is not aval 
to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


A student taking courses for undergraduate 
bation” and “Suspension” 
and Sciences (page 74). 
A student taking any courses for gradu n” 
tive quality-point index in these courses of 3.00 or the equivalent. Uf 
hours or more of graduate credit the cumulative (graduate) index p 
3.00, the student will be placed on probation. If in 12 hours or more of 


ate credit, the cumulative (graduate) index falls to 2.25 or below, the $t 
will be suspended. 


A. student taking (or h 
and taking (or having ta 
sidered on probation if th 
undergraduate or gradu 


: «pr 
credit is subject to the "v Af 
regulations as those of Columbian College 0 


stain a cull 
ate credit must maintain a cul 


aving taken) some courses for undergraduate a 
ken) some courses for graduate credit will b6 iy 
€ standards stated above are not maintained "un 
ate work. Similarly a student suspended from 
graduate or graduate Work is suspended from all work in the Division. T. 

A suspended student will not be permitted to audit a course in the DIS 
during the period of suspension. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within the Division Of University Students.—A student p : 
change or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 48) or change his $ 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean. de 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be må 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned. ( unit 

Transfer within the University — Transfer to or from the Division © ; 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans conc 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered on vul 
the completion of at least one semester in the Division of University "d 


TN . eet the “Sa 
The student Wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet t "m 

tions of the college or School to which he is applying. It is the et d 

of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting college or SC 


> ~ able. 
cerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work transferrab 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


The outstanding seconda 
who wishes to enrich hi 
college work is encoura 
versity’s Secondary Sch 
in regular college 


y? 

" an j 

Ty school student in the Washington metopo yi 
s academic background and participate p p. 
ged to seek admission to the George Weste e po 
ool Honors Program. The Honors Studenta T 
courses of his own choosing appropriate to his lev 
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his b. 
ie ckground, and his aptitude as determined through consultation with his 
| Credit c counselors and advisers at the University. > 
in arned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
Credit ream should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
" student ere depends upon the policies of the individual schools to which 
à might later apply. 


Stud ssion to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 15 
Ca raed will be admitted to this Program, and each student will re- 

MA Jlarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory 
Oing well raed Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, but students 
for , Will be given preference for continuation and may be readmitted 
Sty 
| 


ldents . 
Ceiv, 33 
a à 
d Univer 


rats nd semester. Criteria for admission are based on a transcript of the 
*ctua] ta to date, available test scores, evidence of emotional and intel- 
Pplicatic ity, and the results of the interview with the Director. 
G, uck 9n forms and further information may be obtained from Mrs. Jean 
Univers: 9Vich, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of 
No "my Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
i rating ons will be considered after the Friday before the final day of 
Xe the Su Or the semester concerned, For application for the summer session 
nmer Sessions Catalogue. 


A 


MIU Qs us a RR EP CURE p mmn nh P a ^ Da 


ae 
oe x 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
Assistant Dean Lawrence Winkler 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 
Graduate School of Arts 
Administration, the 


1972, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
and Sciences, the School of Government and P^ 
School of Public and International Affairs, the Seid 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the Division of University S 
offer courses in two 5-week sessions. 
Science also offers Courses in 
offers courses in two 6-we 
Education offers courses 


The School of Engineering and E 
an 8-week period. The National w^ 
ek sessions and one 13-week session: the SC s 
in a 6-week session and three 3-week wor Li 
sessions. In addition, a carefully planned group of special programs 
offered to serve a variety of student needs. sun 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 
Sessions Catalogue. 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


THE 
the rae PRESIDENT for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible to 
" ility ra of the University for developing a multidisciplinary University 
Sorti Or analyzing national policy issues, with involvement by the Con- 
tions av tities, foundations, federal agencies, industry, and other organi- 
i orking p Interaction with the governmental process. — : 
Tesident Closely with the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Vice 
Te or Policy Studies and Special Projects assists in developing faculty 
Curricula capability for policy studies, recommends the introduction of new 
ady in the policy analysis area—in particular at the postgraduate and 
adyj mene olessional levels—and provides a continuing appraisal of the public 
Policy Stati of the University. The Office of the Vice President for 
Cussion an l€s and Special Projects serves the University as the locus for dis- 
“Search rel as an advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
9 broa : ated to the analysis of public policies and on curricula pertaining 
‘nd E or environmental problems, in which a number of departments 
This oa; Participate. 
Studi in Ce is responsible for coordinating activities of the Program of Policy 
amg it "clence and Technology with other policy-oriented projects and pro- 
In the University. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


T Prim f A. 
re nolo " Objective of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Sear S to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 


ME i pqbability directed toward the complex issues confronting society. 
i nizing element of the University, the Program undertakes to serve as an 
"Current pe to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy 
eto, Ty and " prospective—by representing community groups, and as 

Ts, research resource for policy makers in both public and private 


oj iPlinary Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range of 
the pro? Particu, ents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy 
B esses, val arly those involving the impact of advancing technology on 
Ceg Meang of T and institutions of society. 
the 5 ashingt e Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, 
larger icy anal on University is moving toward an institutional approach to 
Yu . ysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and 
Mated pattern of "institutes," “centers,” and "study groups" 
181 
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which exists at most universities, The Program of Policy Studies concep 
novel in its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the U nivel 
ability to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach aa [ 
ages a continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Progr? d 
Policy Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, 
other faculty members of the schools and departments of the University. 
The following are the primary study areas of the Program: ; ilit 
1. The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, yee 
regulate, and appraise the application of science and technology to the ac p 
ment of basic community goals, and to society’s needs, national and int 
tional. t oot 
2. The application of modern research and development managemen ent 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming, and managing of governm™ 
programs and urban social problem areas. d m 
The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses an qe 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the interface | à 
of science, society, and public policy. An announcement is published 
Fall. t qudié 
The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, including x ir 
monographs, special reports, and professional seminars with governmePs y 
dustry, policy research, and university representatives. An Annual Repo 
current activities is published in the Fall. d TU 
Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science an i 
nology include, in addition to the University, a basic institutional gran " 
NASA and grants and contracts from other sources such as the Environ 
Protection Agency, the Federal Highway Administration ( Department ox 
portation), the Office of Education and the Public Health Service (eph. gl 
of Health, Education, and Welfare), the Department of State, the Der atio 
of Housing and Urban Development, the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Science Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Cogar Foundation. 


; se 


d 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF* 


Director: Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies an 
Projects; Professor of Law 3 
James G. Abert, Senior Research Scientist (Economics, Engineering, 

Analysis) 
Betsy Amin-Arsala, Research Associate (Political Science) } yali " 
Dorsey A. Baynham, Research and Editorial Associate, President s cai 
Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services (E 
Policy Group) - 
Karen Bell, Research Assistant, Educational Policy Group ( Linguistics) 
Guy Black, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Business Economics polit?) 
Jennifer Bond, Research Assistant (Science, Technology, and Public 
Henry Brady, Research Associate (Physics, Mathematics, Theology) ay — 
Jerome B. Brightman, Research Associate, President’s National Adv roi) 
cil on Supplementary Centers and Services (Educational Policy 
James M. Brown, Director, Land Use Project; Professor of Law oll 
oe 
e Staff listing consists of members who allocate all or a substantial portion of their effort versit! 


^ac»! the 
activities. Directors and members of the staffs of other policy study groups in he. 
participate in the various seminar series, conferenc es, and other activities of the Progr? 


SY 
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S 
Vary 1 Coady, Research Assistant (Science, Technology, and Public Policy) 
Toject ‘Oates, Research Scientist; Director, Technology and Public Policy 
Ten, Coin, Research Assistant; Cogar Foundation Fellow in Science, 
san]. c. and Public Policy ; E ar. 
Steven ee ns Reseach Associate (Political Science) 
ichard s s Senior Staf Scientist (Political Science) oe 
and Cyb, -ricson, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Interdisciplinary Systems 
William ^ — Group; Professor of Management 
Osep V : Ischer, Research Associate (Industrial Management) 
Mark A : Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Technogel, Research Assistant; Cogar Foundation Fellow in Science, 
John E 8y, and Public Policy 
Joe] A. redland, Research Associate; Assistant Professor of Economics 
Philip . oe Research Assistant (Political Science) 

arold : vm Research Associate (Aeronautical Engineering) 
aon - Green, Professor of Law; Director, Law, Science, and Technology 
0 


n H 
o -—-— Jr., Senior Staff Scientist; Director, International Studies 


n 
Kat rj, assanein, Research Information Specialist 
G Iber. Research Associate, Educational Policy Group (Education, 
Uenther Hi ations, Population Specialist) 
Mary ; Intze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
9dney Ra. Associate Professor of Economics 
olog, |" Research Associate and James E. Webb Fellow in Science, Tech- 
Raphael c and Public Policy 
iex Mer, Research Scientist (Nuclear Physics); Director, Technology 
ald J, k] nplementation Project 
J cil on S uempke, Executive Secretary, President's National Advisory Coun- 
Ohn upplementary Centers and Services (Educational Policy Group) 
y Public ^o Research Scientist (Science Policy); Assistant Professor of 
wei i and Political Science 
illiam ; Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Policy Group 
Milt i Profess O> Director, Institute for Management Science and Engineer- 
on r of Operations Research 
Maareh: ey, Senior Research Fellow, Project on Normative Systems Re- 
Aion €grative Basis for Urban Studies 
Group ' Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Educational Policy 


XY Mo, 
wim Ne cResearch Assistant (Science, Technology, and Public Policy) 
Raad i ce aneerch Assistant (Theology, Law) 
Mar? E: ahol Consultant (Government) 
E: Schie r t, Staff Member of Program in Logistics 
on Sid ay Research Assistant (Science, Technology, and Public Policy) 
Steph $ ingpur, Research Associate ( Economics) 
en S, o Associate Professor of Operations Research 
store Ura ein, Research Assistant (Law) i ; 
andar, nyi-Unger, Jr., Senior Staff Consultant (Economics); Director, 
lving Project; Research Professor of Economics 


` eaP 
eea sa o oL 


— 
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A 
Joseph L. Tropea, Director, Behavioral Systems Group; Assistant Professt! 
Sociology 


Robert Ware, Research Assistant (Law) : 9l 

David C. Weeks, Consultant (Information Science); Staff Member of Biolo 
Sciences Communication Project ET 

Sherri Wolff, Research Assistant, Educational Policy Group (Education, 
munications) 

Frederick B. Wood, Research Associate (Management) 

John J. Zimmerman, Research Assistant (Law, Physics) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington University — . vet! 
Vice Chairman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schrit 
McKee, Inc., Washington, D.C. t get 
Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic A ffairs, 
Washington University Wi 
Arthur E. Burns, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Georg? 
ington University n 
Joseph L. Fisher, President, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washingto™ 
Lawrence Levy, President, Allied Research Associates, Concord, Mass. act 
Dwight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, 
University » rst! 
Reuben E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, George Washington Univer 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Norman Drachler, Director of the Institute for Educational Leadership 
Samuel Halperin, Director, Educational Staff Seminar 

Michael O’Keefe, Director, Washington Internships in Education : 
Charles Taylor, Assistant Director, Washington Internships in Education 


To meet the need for strengthening existing and potential leadership in "A 
education at all levels of policy formulation and administration, Geor 
ington University has established the Institute for Educational Leader". o 
Institute's primary thrust is investment in actual and promising " 
leaders through a series of experiences designed to provide first-han »t 
to and involvement with key issues confronting educational policy og 
Emphasis is placed on improving the quality of the educational po pf. 
The selection of promising and highly qualified individuals to tà "i 
various activities is of crucial concern to the Institute, Criteria for sce 
emphasize performance in leadership situations. In carrying out its S uo 
and training functions, the Institute is adaptive in its approach, e 
testing the efficacy of alternative methods of leadership developmen adim 
The objectives of the Institute are carried out under programs an 
of the following types: 


^e IE) e 

l. The existing Washington Internships in Education program (W po^ 
T^ 

Fd 


additional participation at several state levels. Each year WIE and - 
from public and private agencies bring together a group of young po 
widely diverse backgrounds who share the goal of improving Amena 
tion. WIE interns are given the opportunity to work and study for 


on. 
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ncs 
eique and intensive learning environment. The program is designed to help 
Ink in policy terms about national and state issues and their relationship 
ational and human goals, to become more sophisticated in dealing with 
8 of decision-making, and to become more familiar with the struc- 
Ocedures of large organizations. 
fae. €Xisting Educational Staff Seminar program (ESS) and the extension 
n the p at the state level. ESS is designed to assist professional staff members 
Y the of education, employed by both the executive and legislative branches 
ation eral government, in obtaining more realistic understanding of actual 
Washin al practices and problems, and to improve communications between 
Der Bton educational staff members and educators in the field. ESS seeks this 
Staff understanding and awareness of contemporary problems in 
felg non education through a variety of in-service training seminars and in-the- 
lean al observations. Emphasis is on developing broad educational un- 
lems, © and perspective and providing wide exposure to current educational 


Uc; 


= and pr 


af "Stitute Associates are appointed from selected faculty and administrative 
LN ers of institutions of higher education and staff members of other 
Y organizations. They serve as technical advisers on educational policy 
‘RU cieg San With congressional and state legislative committees, executive 
pra Mmissions and councils, and appropriate nongovernmental agencies. 
Topoeals -a Provides the various policy-makers with expert help in formulating 
ion fe - Bives Associates direct and immediate experience in the formula- 
4. Scheie tional policy. 
ce @sin-Residence. A select group of individuals of national promi- 
ders} i Professional distinction are invited to occupy chairs of educational 
“velopment. Scholars act as advisers-in-residence to participants in 
ina aw Associates, and other Institute programs and contribute to inter- 
"he Service 7, educational thought and leadership. l i 
ateer raining Activities, The Institute also gives emphasis to con- 
stitute ; evelopment of educational leaders. In accord with this objective, 
Is developing a continuing series of programs and activities for 
educational leaders from various institutional settings in both the 
nta a vate sectors and from various levels of policy formulation, im- 
tte al Scene end administration. While major attention is focused on the 
lo Tegin, ?, Very effort will be made to carry these programs of the Insti- 
ional and State levels 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


"T 
THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs whic 
established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic a E 
problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the Spe nis? 
agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various depart cg 
instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and depa 
will permit. 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


Director R.R. Bonato 
Assistant Director J.J. McKeon RA 
mac v. 


The Biometric Laboratory applies statistical techniques to phar tract 


problems related to mental health. It was established under a com 
the National Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators e p 
out the United States in planning research and in analyzing data. iof 
jority of these research projects concern the effects of drugs on be 


CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan - i 
^ à ral yatiO’ 

The Center for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the eva Cente 

erally-supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The wi 


: jon 
. n 2 nctio 
financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in con and w 
the Department of Economics graduate courses in labor economic 
power policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director C.J. Lange 

Associate Director B.B. Breedin ; poU yy 
The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) -—— : 
Higher Education was established in the Fall of 1968 with the SUP of e, 
U.S. Office of Education; it is the nineteenth in a national networ uis g 
tion information centers. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the port jr 
evaluation, abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research pigh! 


other documents dealing with problems and issues in the ir? "EL 
cation. It also prepares state-of-the-art and review papers rela 
education. 
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IN 
STITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Directoy W.H. Marlow 
Winey tte for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidisci- 
fies ronment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial opportu- 
T research activities and public service under diversified sources of ex- 

Support, 

in Seien titute works closely with the University’s Program of Policy Studies 
d; ce and Technology in the application of developing technologies to 
Wrfor e ny problem areas. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 
Mingj,. "Search leading to the development of a science in logistics featuring 
National and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and 

efense efforts. 


tinAtLANrrc REGION SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 

ü CENTER 

Ire, 

Anim, R-S. Cottrell, Jr. 

eae, ectors Robert R. Carter, Carol J. Gross 

(MAR Atlantic Region Special Education Instructional Materials Center 

of eH IMC) was established in March, 1967, by the Bureau for Education 

tity to con dicapped, U.S. Office of Education, and George Washington Univer- 

for the 9!lect, organize, and disseminate information and materials about and 

N the ,"Sttuction of handicapped children and youth. Providing assistance 

(Delay velopment of similar centers throughout the Mid-Atlantic Region 

ind yè the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

inq in dala) IS a major activity. Workshops are conducted both in the Center 
€ field, MAR-SEIMC is part of a national network of similar centers. 


Na 
it RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


lr 
[s Mary Holman 
p E" Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, to 
od and student research in the area of natural resources and en- 
quality: to develop and undertake activities that promote under- 
ittcie and graduate education; and to train employees of public resource 
otibution om of the Center focuses particularly on increasing the 
fe Ong of ^d the social sciences—economics, planning, and the political in- 
mt Of kn Natural resource agencies—so that these disciplines and related 
molem rej edge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on contemporary 
Pus atural Roe to the management and development of natural resources. 
the? and en €sources Policy Center, which provides a focus on natural re- 
ity Departme vironmental quality problems and issues, is an integral part of 
Sour, nt of Economics in both the design of its research program and 


TIO 
9 DAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 
Dir EALTH CARE PROJECT 
Col. k 
rector o Bonato 
ls Proj E Principal Investigator Margaret Pratt 
5 Concerned with computer-supported research into the maternal 


se2ae 22” 
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and child mortality and prematurity levels of the United States and the s 
economic and health-facilities factors which affect these levels. In additis 
this research, the project designs and implements informational and eval 
studies of interest to the sponsoring agency. As part of this effort, the X^ 
publishes a periodical called the MCH EXCHANGE, which contains th ' 
sults of the project's research and other material of interest to persons, 
cerned with material and child health. The project is now concerned Wi 
investigation of the basic structure and standards essential to Health v 
Management Information Systems. This project is operated under ? a 
from the Maternal and Child Health Service, Health Services and Mental 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Director 1.H. Cisin 

Associate Director H.J. Parry 

The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concen 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution 9 
problems. 


ei 
XE 


E 
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OFFICE OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Director, C.C. Mondale 


' SEVERAL YEARS the University has been committed to the con- 
t linee Pment of new courses and innovative teaching methods. This 
Ore closely a has had two major goals: to relate classroom instruction 
hiversit y problems of modern urban life and to make the resources of 
The Office" more useful to the surrounding metropolitan community. 

Pang a of Program Development was established in July, 1971, to ex- 
y sors E coordinate developmental activities throughout the University. It 
^ pe which do not readily fit into the curricula of existing depart- 
ac Chools, A large number of undergraduate and graduate students, 
teachin, and administrators throughout the University are involved in planning, 
Th 8, and evaluating new courses under the auspices of this Office. 

Mog of m developed a number of Experimental Humanities courses, 
tes Wit E | provide opportunities for students to combine sustained field- 
tamg, assroom work. These courses are taught by interdisciplinary faculty 


A ne 
te d M Service-Learning Program permits students to earn academic credit 
Oups, Tese: actory performance of work-study assignments in community 
ponts are p Organizations, or government agencies. Work-study assign- 
a. . aped by means of a formal agreement among the student, the 
E off-campus agency. The student earns from 3 to 15 semester 
tobe es upon the nature of the assignment i 
tng ene’ k n curriculum development which are designed specifically 
Pr; Office vr - the Washington community are sponsored by a sec- 
in th * Amon ES Program Development known as the GW-Washington 
Or e Ongrese A activities of the Project is a technical assistance program 
Mes ation, Tha pee neighborhood, co-sponsored by the United Planning 
iie, enter, pla Lar pa in conjunction with the Spanish Education Develop 
ivi can comm aces bilingual students in the Washington, D.C., Spanish- 
able g Ee. A Community Leadership Development Program makes 
Th stu usn support for community leaders and offers stipends 
Richa, Ce of P or work in community agencies. 
Or the ing nm Development is funded through grants from the 
eH Eu n Charitable Trusts and from the National Endowment 
les, as well as from general funds of the University. 


Ag 
i “Ota TEs 
Bus 
Rog tus Rdwarde : 
Rober X "iri Project Coordinator, G.W. Washington Project 


» Program Coordinator, Humanities Development Program 


' "annadv i 
aay, Jr., Director of Community Relations 
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STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, Chairmat 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 

Jacqueline Goodnow, Professor of Psychology 

Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 

Philip Birnbaum, Consultant to the Provost 

William D. Johnson, Director of the Budget 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON 

"usq, LO WING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar- 

Programs mes of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental 

ita “Ny are listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the 

Univers, Year 1972-73. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Ho 
Q ET INSTRUC 
da E E Scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
" instructor S of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 
ler E carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 
$ ^x n extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
t may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


"TION 


EXPLA 
NA 
TION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Firg, 

“Sro 

2 in the 1 COurses,—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
a the des, man and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 


dete: » they Ee may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain in- 
for Encieg or =y be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
u S prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken 
Secong Credit. 
a ett EE Courses, —Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
id Yon the peor and senior years. They may be taken for graduate credit 
Piete S ap PProval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra- 
Th itiong woa is granted only with the provision that students must com- 
Shoes ero, EM in order to receive graduate credit. 

tati of Arts ee Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
20 n, and the Sc Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tude in E of Public and International Affairs); courses numbered 
ior, As, ba € School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
fG €Y are E open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified sen- 
have *'himent open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School 
"pon 3, inm Business Administration registering for these courses must 
Sible fo, Tage, the prior approval of the department chairman who is 

hool P" graduate course, and the prior approval of the Dean. 
Of Arts , COurses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
191 


192 


HCA 
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marily for doctoral candidates. C 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctor 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 
limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited in 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Accounting 

American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

East Asian Languages and 
Literatures 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English 

Engineering Administration 
Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Science 

French 

Genetics 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Administration 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


ourses numbered 301 to 400 in the 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course 
and by students in registering for courses. 


Hist 
HonP 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfac 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after t 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each seme 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marke 
mester hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute 
class work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement 49-18 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled for ! 


sched 
al students | 


to 509 
stitutl 


designs 
History T d 
Honors Program—C? 
College 
Italian 


Journalism 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 

Music 

Operations Research 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physical Education» , 
Health, and Recreatio® 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 
Psychology | 
Public Administra 
Religion 
Service-Learning 
Slavic Languages a 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish ; 
Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics oat P 
Urban and Regiona 


tion 


prog” 


FL 
ster < oh 
d G3 id 


tory com 
he name 


, 
jjstio# f! 
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t « 
iq demie year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indicates 
eon * first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the 
half in the spring semester. If no parenthetical statement appears, the 
1972.7 I5 not scheduled to be offered during the fall or spring semesters of 
e erings for the summer sessions are not designated in this catalogue. 
for s an should consult the Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule of Classes 
Ming f Offerings, A Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall and 
"nin Semester Which provides more exact and up-to-date information con- 
* time of course offerings. 


Accounting 


poh essor EJ B 

ofessori J. 
al 

Associate Le 


- Lewis 
cturers M.P, Pujol, A.L. Litke, Raymond Einhorn 


j rofessors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, A.J. Mastro (Chairman), 
Asistan Gallagher 


n 
Bach ! Professorial Lecturers R.W. Perkins, E.J. Shuchart 
ac, 


elo : ; 
4, r of Business Administration in the field of Accounting.—See pages 136- 


Step 
0; i . b . 
requi Business Administration with a field of concentration in Accounting.— 


Requir ; Bachelor’s degree, see page 144. E 
d busines the 8eneral requirements, pages 144-47. A “common body of knowledge 
btaineg administration is required of all candidates; this knowledge may be 


d * * 
Master o Part of an undergraduate degree in business or as part of the total 


Y of k Usiness Administration degree program at this University. The “common 


whe equiva dee" may be satisfied by the following courses at this University, 
M Stat l oe Acct 115; B Ad 102, 131, 141, 161, 181, 198; Econ 121; Mgt 119; 
tsi f In addition to this requirement the student’s program of study will 


0 

ae 146; ^ tu "Required Courses in Administration," including Acct 27 , See 
E: » 282 291 262, 295. Mgt 219; (3) (a) for students not electing a thesis- 
coy Acct = and 6 semester hours of elective, or (b) for students electing 
My el Mus 75 or 282, and Acct 299, 300, and 6 semester hours of elective. 
or Control Wa taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost and bud- 
Offere Are selecte s taken prior to entering the M.B.A. degree program. Elective 
LN èd b the IM With the approval of the adviser, from courses in other fields 
NE cou hool; however, no more than 3 hours may be in one field, and 

Adm eats of baer may be in Accounting. ; 
‘nistration udy in Accounting leading to the degrees of Doctors of Business 

Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 156-58. 


Teer cro. 


1-2 Introd 


asic — Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurtz 


Tepo ; derstanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
economic 2 "Ptr measurement and communication of significant 
ave rece; A financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 

“led credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1-2. 


2— fall and spring) 
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SECOND GROUP 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) " 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accoun iy 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and moti" W 
relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students WU i 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for 
(Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) "T 
: ^ ; : : " jdam y 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guid® i 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequis®™ 
1-2. (Spring) 


115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) "LA 
3 À N = : -countil* 2 

Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accoun e 
necessary to the management process. Students who have receive) 


for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall and p 
121 Intermediate Accounting (3) i 


: : P isi 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: acd" y) 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 


sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) gp 
122 Intermediate Accounting (3) y 
3 , . : inst 1) 

An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, M t. 
liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting. Prerequisite: y 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 


ing 7*5; 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leadin® ig? 


e " i jon 
sional and accounting research associations, major contributi? 
counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) N 
- wis 
141 Governmental Accounting (3) Ht , 


qe : rnme” 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for gover 


institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) py 
144 Federal Accounting (3) Tm» 
Accounting procedures in the federal government, with € det 


agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost based 


requisite: Acct 141. Jil 
Ge 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) "t 
: ES ol , 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and f (eal 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. 
spring) o 
162 Tax Research and Planning (3) pu 
. i $ 4 
Substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, Pring P 
security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-s 
emphasis on tax research and tax planning objectives. KW 
171 Auditing (3) "m 
* * = J y j ^ 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted areal 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-P ( 


of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 12” 
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172 Audit Planning and Control (3) Kurtz 


Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, including 
application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: Acct 171 


l : " 

81 Accounting Systems (3) 
Organization and use of accounting information: origination, classifica 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and installation of 
accounting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: 


Acct 101, 171. (Spring) 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) Gallagher 


Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated state- 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price 
level adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: 
Acct 121. (Spring) 


1 : 
93 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Paik 


Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and operation 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: Acct 
—^ Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
"redit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) 


196 
Management Decisions and Accounting (3) 
Analysis of data required in capital budgeting, inventory management, 
m Other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced cost ac- 
OUnting systems, Prerequisite: Acct 101. 

D GROUP 

215 
Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Paik 


t o . R á 
d Of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports 
marily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 


a Z5. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
á edit for Acct 215. (Fall and spring) 

1 

Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Ac : TE j " 
e unting Principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with 
ee uation and amortization of assets and determination of income. 

*quisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


241 
Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Paik 


n . " f r . å 
terrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


em ^ n 
A methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
nting, 
245 Deus c 
. Mision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 


imit : à ” . 

m *d to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro 

Organi anaging financial and related information systems in complex 
izations; relationships between accounting in its broadest sense and 


an E allie 
246 agement control and decision systems. (Spring) 


oy ; : i 

ernmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis 
EM Problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
nting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144. 


196 
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Gall 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) 
s” 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnership j 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decis! 
tax research. (Fall) 
KÝ 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
: a 
Study of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control i | 
ternal auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, ê 
electronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 of 
(Spring) : 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for "^ 
control, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub- units, if 
pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and 
Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) 


282 Accounting Information Systems (3) 

: s ine 
Development and application of accounting system theory, aid 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic r 
essing, accounting systems, and man: igement information syst 


requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) uf 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) 


rati 
Review and coordination of principles and techniques in prepa cow 1" 
general practice in the field of accountancy and for professional s 


examinations, Prerequisite: Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191. y 
295 Seminar in Accounting (3) T" 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation Pr 

seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or d 
and spring) 
spring NA 
297 Accounting Research (3) "T. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro y 
(Fall and spring) Ni 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


and 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro , 


M : io^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Ad 


or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) y 


p 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro 


«P 
f pli. 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor © and 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 


Merican Studies Program 


P 
fore R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale 
Ristane porter Letitia Brown mra 
Adjunct rofessors H.F. Gillette, Jr., B.M. Mergen (Director) 
Special Assistant Professor R.S. French 

Lecturer Lillian Miller 


B ULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Blan, Mergen (Chairman). C.W. Cole, C.E. Galbreath, F.S. Grubar, H.L. Le- 
' CH. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, Dewey Wallace, Jr. 


Au 
RICAN STUDIES COUNCIL 


e P " . . D 
fr Council Serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity 


Sey; : es y 
eral points of view, as follows: 


FE 

Tom 

A p Washington Community 
aro 


n ^ 
Lay oldman, President, Macke Vending Co. 
Sterling p ħillips, Editor, The Washingtonian 
ucker, Vice Chairman, District of Columbia Council 


Un à 
. dergraduate students; two graduate students 
t 
the Alumni 
bert Kemble 
Fr 
ui Afiliate p rograms 
obert H 
Atlee Seid and (Library of Congress) 
Wilco, b ET (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
R e Washburn (Smithsonian Institution ) 
tom the F 


aculty 
merica 5 i ; 1 ittee 
à Officio an Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory Committee, 


Ba 

ch 

fto celor of , N ' ! Ti 
Towing re f Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study ).—The 
* The >, AUirements must be fulfilled. 


2 Beneral rean; 

Tec *requis al requirements stated on pages 78, 83-88. < 

Na, ended ite course AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major field it is 

Sus English Students elect introductory courses in Anthropology, Art, Eco- 
vuce, Je Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Political 
3 Cligion : p , 


; and Sociology.) 

Urses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 

); (b) ~ Humanities (History may be elected for (a) or (b), but e 

AmCy aone hours of approved second-group courses in Socia 

Must el addition es i *0, which must be taken in the senior year x TS 

Or in 3 Or 4; the “meaningful initiation” requirement, see page 78, usnm 
Geog aph additional semester hours in the Natural and Mathematical Sciences 

Y and Regional Science. 
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4 
The major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily complete 
the first semester of the final year. E 
Two years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, p 
linguistics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently wi 
American Civilization adviser. 3 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization ——Prerequisite: the dest 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or 
subject in which concentration is contemplated, 1! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) AmCv 211- V 
semester hours), a seminar in the methods and materials for teaching and T pt 
in American Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully b. 
pattern, focusing on a concentrated approach to the study of American civili? y 
(3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic Uf ast? 
direction of the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) @ 
Comprehensive Examination reflecting the candidate’s area of concentration 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization —This program, gj 
bines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for rese 
teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library epi 
Applicants are required to have an adequate background in the humanities 
social sciences as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. p? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. Candidates must ^. y 
General Examination in four areas. An area in American Cultural History m 
area in the culture of some area outside the United States (i.e. English M y 
European History) are required. The other two areas may be chosen from yis 
lowing groups: (1) American Diplomatic, Economic, Political, or Social gf 
American Literature, Art, Philosophy, or Religion; Afro-American History; € 
areas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Litt ig 
Congress—supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including "A 
History and Politics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government D p? 
Graphic Arts and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing an g” 
making; (3) in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution (Museum of P ro 


Technology, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of Fine As 
supervised studies including Architectural History, Ethnohistory, Historica ah 
ology, History of Science, History of Technology, Industrial Archeology: Aft y 
Aspects of American Civilization, and various fields in the History 9 pon ' 
ditional areas of study may be arranged within the University and 10 "i 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special anno sg 
concerning these programs are issued periodically and are available in the 
the Director of the American Studies Program ve a 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the abo 
those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
FIRST GROUP y 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Mergen " 4 
. J . . : ` j im 1 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial : 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic Y 
SECOND GROUP oi 
161—62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) ji 
trad 


Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural 
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Shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 or 71-72. 
(Academic year) 


119-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Gillette, Mergen, Mondale 


Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 


188 Urban Issues (3) Gutheim 
Urbanization as a process. Population, life styles, planning, and land. 
(Spring) 

* 

2 " - VT 

192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 


History and criticism of American films. At least one film will be shown 
*àch week, on which there will be readings, discussions, and lectures. The 
Course will enable the student to develop an ability to see and evaluate 
Cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to 
Understand the role of films in the context of American culture. 


Thy GROUP 


271 7 

-72 " ; zi > 
“Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Gillette 

Wilization (3-3) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
Introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of 
n aster of Arts in the field of American Civilization. ( Academic year) 
t 73.3 
4 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) Brown 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (1973-74 and alternate years 

academic year) 


2 E: à 
80 Seminar: Urban History Gutheim 
(Spring) 
281 t red 
Seminar: Early American Literature (3) McCandlish 
; Same às Engl 281. 
89 9 
-90 Sem: 4 
pinar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Gillette 
Cre Problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American 
Arad History or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. 
Cademic year) 
95 x 
"dependent Studies (arr.) Staff 
imi r : : 
-— to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
99 A ‘ (Fall and spring) 
7990 Thess. m 
hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and Spring ) 
* Joi b - 
Studer? Offer; 
n "g of 
tha ma Tegist the American Studies Program and the Department of Speech and Drama 
"tse Offerin *r under either designati« 
de. of ation 


th " ) 
á i Department of History and the American Studies Program. Students may 
*signation. 
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FOURTH GROUP 


of 

*373—74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Y ; 

For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam! af 

in the field of the Negro in American Culture. (1972-73 a 

nate years—academic year) " 
379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Mergen, y 

For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 

in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 


gi 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


ji^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy se 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) gf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fof 
(Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


, cont 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of "d 


in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following 
are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


THIRD GROUP 


255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 
Library of Congress (3-3) ith ihe 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress a dy 
of increasing understanding of American culture and per iy 
brary-oriented research problems and possibilities. For stude a gg: 


affiliated doctoral Program, this course may lead directly tte E 
“Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Conan 
lection, Arrangement, and Use.” (1973-74 and alternate Y 
demic year) 


FOURTH GROUP 


355-56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 


Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship ph? is 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject fields; © a 


^ : n 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated work ! 
collection. Prerequisite AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 

389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral 2 


mes i n 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy - ess 
ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of C^ 

be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ot 
— side? 
: ; r . gram. 
* Joint offering of the Department of History and the American Studies Prc 
register under either designation 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 201 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy Candidates preparing dissertations based upon 
or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Super- 
Vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite AmCv 355-56. (Fall 
and spring ) 

Mets OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
NIAN INSTITUTION 


The 

tion Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institu- 

follow; rogram for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The 

ii Courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology and at the 
a 


l Portrait Gallery, by members of its staff: 


"IRD GRoup 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization (3) 


Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publication based 
On historical Objects. Required of all students in the Master's and doc 


loral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) 
H 
284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 


Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
NVOlving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
Methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


1294 p ield Research in Historical Archeology (3) 


Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 


the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary’s 
City, Md. 


Fi 
ORTH GROU x 


31. 
9 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) 


üpervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related to 
viel : * . . . * 2 * “ey b] 
© activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: AmCv 250. 


Cademic year) 


394 Advanced Re 


L ading and Research (arr.) 


imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 


amination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
39 ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
5 “ 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For p 


ctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 


related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work 
T Curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: 
: MCV 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
J 
hy Ting of th 


^ Apartment of Anthropology and the American Studies Program, in coopera- 
ays College. the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary’s (Md.) City Sonn 


Anatomy s 


Professors I.R. Telford (Eme ritus), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting 
Medical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 

Associate Professors J.B. Christensen, E.N. Albert 

Associate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E. Church, Joan Blanchett 
Mackie, A.L. Shabo 

Assistant Professor Marilvn Koering 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree kr 
a major in a biological science or Chemistry from this University, or an equivale? 
degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, P 
equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11 12, 51-52, 53-54: Phys 1, 2. Bioc 221-22 
recommended as an elective. 04 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including Anat 202, 203, E 
205, 221-22, 295. 299 300, and graduate courses in Biochemistry, Physiology, 5 
related fields selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always p 
sible to arrange courses and research so that the student can be assured of com 
pleting all the required work in one academic year, - 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy.—Required: the general req 
ments, pages 93-97, 100—102. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by pens 
a reading knowledge examination in French and German or by passing the exam, 
tion in one of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requirement 
Biostatistics. The General Examination must cover at least four fields, two of W 
must be in anatomical disciplines. Hi 

Research fields: Cell Ultrastructure, Embryology, Gross Anatomy, Histology, 
man Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical Anthropology 


Í 


WC t | 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and $ 


w 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures 


X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
: d 
203 Human Embryology (1) E 
£i e ambr) 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of emb 
ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 
: asi 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson ano "^. 


Jj 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and se 
senses. Laboratory fee, $13. ( Fall) j 


pol 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human 


Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 1 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Johnson ad" 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and gr? 

students, (Academic year) sl 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) yf 


1 
, à; ' i -ajs in the 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in 


ous anatomical disciplines (Fall) 


202 


ae 


Bk CL ET 


d 


ANATOMY 


203 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) 
Variations in man 
differences, 


Angel 


and factors affecting him. human evolution and racial 


anatomy and culture of 


T 
ancient man. (Spring) | 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan i MM 
Dissection of early and late human fetus Comparison of fetal and adult | | 
structures. 20 students Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring ) | 
256 


Human Genetics (1) 


C.B. Jacobson 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques. aneuploidy in 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic counsel- 

ing. (Spring) 
258 Cytology (3) 
Detailed study 


Basic cytolog 


Albert and Staff 
of morphology and function of the cell and its organelles, 
ical techniques emphasized Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— 


Koering 
Lecture (1) 
Anat 260 may be taken without 261 (Spring) 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Koering 
Laboratory (2) 


Prerequisite or 


concurrent registration 
tory fee, $15. 


Anat 260. 12 students. Labora- 
(Spring) 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabrisi 
Detaile 


d dissection, supple 


mented by X-ray 
reading, 24 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
24 students Laboratory fee. $10 (Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading, 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

266 Gross 


Anatomy of Thorax and 
Detailed 


reading. 


Abdomen (2) 
pplemented by X-ray 
24 students, Laboratory fee, $10 
Anatomy of Pelvis, 
Xtremity (2) 

Detailed dissection, 
reading, 24 stude 


Christensen 
dissection, sy 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
(Spring) 


268 Gross Perineum, and Lower 


Calabrisi 


supplemented by X-ray 


anatomy: 
nts. Laboratory fee, $10 


discussions, assigned 
(Spring) 

> 

<70 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 


f major Pathways and nuclei of the br 
ventricular system; conferences and 


ratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


Dissection o 
of 


a 


Johnson 


ain with consideration 
assigned reading. 20 students 


272 


- Autonomic Nervous System (1) 


Allan 
velopment, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Periphera components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 
274 T; . 
Tissues of the Body (1) Staff 
asic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body 
their Ustogenesis, gre wth, functions, regenerative 
death. 


capacities, aging, 
(Spring) 
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299 


Pro 
Pro 
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TION 


Lectures and conferences 


crinology, teratology 


growth, et Ma 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy 


( 


on selected 


1) 


278 History of Anatomy and Surgery 


related 


Lectures and discussions 


outstanding contributors 
and surgery (Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) 


t 


1) 


the advanc 


Content differs each time course 


credit. Fee 
300 Thesis Research (3 

(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading 


Limited to students 


amination. May be 


e to be arr 


anged 


(I 


particularly 


ement 


is offered 
ll 


may be I epeat 


and spring) 


and Research (arr.) 


preparing 


x 


i 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Phil »sophy 


ir 
(Fall and spring) 


Anthropology 


fessor R.K. Lewis 


fessorial Lecturers J.L. At 


for the Doctor 
ated for credit (I 
in lidate 
Ruth McKay 


ol 


u 


May De repeat 


alties 


sf Philosophy 


Stafl 


(Spr 


endo” 


ng) 


Gos 


ol 


lives and times of 
anatomy 


suff 


ed once 


fof 


stall 


l| and spring) 


ed for e 


sul 


1 
general e 


suf 
red 


ANTHROPOLOGY 205 


field and laboratory research participation are 
“eptionally able 


Of the Several excellent anthropological museum facilities in the 


Such work may be granted through registration for Anth 195 
Bac helor of 


Partmental ) 
Pology 


also periodically available to ex 
students both with staff members conducting research and at one 


area. Credit for 


(rts with a maior in Classical Archeology and Anthrop De 


I Opologv 
An interdepartmental major offered by 
and Art 


; T he general 
a departmental 


the departments of Anthro 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 


requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88, (Studer ts should 


adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirement for 
Meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences. ) 
^ Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2 
II]; Hie aed courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183: Art 101 102, 103 
' "list 109. 110 


(A reading knowledge of French 


n of fi 


and German is recommended 
ster of Arts 


Wee with ; 


f Anthr pol 


Prerequisite Bachelor of Art 
1 major in Anthropology from 


niversity, or an equivalent degrec 
cops red the general requirements pa 3-100. Th ninimum require t 
) 
te Sists of 24 emester hours of Anthropology courses plus a thesis (eau to ¢ 
meste y 
he ter hours) A thesis is preferred; however under certain circumstances. wit! 
"PProval of the 


Department, students mav elect |i program of stud 


i y a 5 N 
Decif 36 seme hours of Anthropology courses without a thesis. Ther 
cfi ` s " 
fea * required courses: | owever, the student's program must cover the major 
4$ 0 ^ . A 
Jep of anthropological interest which have been approved in advance by the 
| Pàártme E 
langy ent graduate idviser A reading knowledge examination in one foreig 
ape 
Stud - must | p ed before beginning the third semester of graduat work 
ents wh ^ 
io "IO are writing a thesis must take the Master's Comprehensive Examir 
n before reo i ^ i 
*gislration for the second half of thesis work 
De | 
Part w 5 Hi 
thropoj mental Prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses An i 
Og ` 
"lon of : cept Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waive DY 5 


© instructor 


Anthropology (3-3) Staff 


t: Survey f mar rigin, physical evolutior d Cl C his ) ‘| 
Anth ^ $ " : , i ‘ i 
Survey of the world's cultures ustratir he principle: C I 
urs . || 
“Ural behavior Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring | 
Ben 
"CON G 


Value Systems (3 Krulfeld 


C i 
` » j 
Exam 
PA nation f world « ews. conceptual Vati r ; et n | 
o nceptu: tc I | 
l'épresentati i throughout t! world 73-74 and | 
ni ; t 
ate years. ( ll) 
551 Primiti, E 
( e ^onomies (3 Kr feld 
b ji ! 
9mparativ, stud f various econom rganizations audies bentes NW 
a " , ATIOUS C omic organi ILIOT nec Kc £ € TE 
ad F Mher T$, herder ind Itivat ws 


and Environment (3 


asic 
tem Principles of iltural ecology Man's interaction witl 
oth Past and 


! present; empha 


Years fall B environmental problems 1977 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT ION 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) McKay 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cros 
cultural study of personality Cultural determinants of personality fof 
mation and mental health. (Fall) 

Goll? 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) 
ought | 


and creative th 


Unwritten literature as an expression ot imaginative oe) 
the place of mythology and folklore in social organization, 1n encultl 
tion, and in social control. (Fall) 
155 Primitive Religion (3) Simo" 
Examination E 


societies 


| in nonliterate 
consciousness. 


Conceptions of the supernatura 


religious beliefs and practices tes of 


Emphasis on sta 


(1973-74 and alternate years—spring ) 
` . *4* + 1 i o% 
156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (5) sim J 
> ; { .ontf^ 
Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems Ol social cm 
moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce behav 
norms. (1972-73 and alternate years spring ) 
gen meg Edad imo? 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) , or 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall) " 
fe 
158 Art and Culture (3) nF i 
Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in cul 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with 
duction (Fall or spring) 
: go | 
159 Ethnoscience (3) T 
Comparative study of branches ol knowledge, such as astronomy: empl 
mathematics, psychology technology, and zoology, à$ these à ril * | 
selected preindus 


arranged in 


fall) gol 


cally derived and systematically 
(1973-74 and alternate years 


cieties 
161 Language and Culture (3) sins 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication» 
change; influence of language on world view (Fall) gol" 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology | 1) " 
linguist 


Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) : 


(Spring) 
-ult "b K 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) " 
u 
Studv of the culture history and ways of life ol the vario - jte 
of the area up 1o the ethnog! phic present 19 7 P 
years—spring ) gi 
i — y 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) : he” 
h C 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of eas sp ) i 
arcas of the continent (1972-73 and alternate years gP 
" i i "LA 
172 Native Peoples of South America (3) i aes ø | 
ult j 
Survey of Indian groups representative of each o! the ye- jodi” 
continent. Hacienda, plantation nd urban adaptat 
| I all) 


African groups 
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173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the native peoples of 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia (1972-73 and alternate years 
fall) 

174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 


Study of social organizations religions, economies, and probl 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far | 


f ast, including Ja 
pan, Korea, China, and India (1972 


73 and alternate years—spring) 


175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 


Study of representative Soi 


itheast Asian cultures from primitive groups to 
high civiliz l } | 
8n Civilizations 


(1973-74 and alternate years fall 
176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 
made by peoples of the northern sub-arctic and ons of Nortl 
America and Eurasia (Spring) 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 


Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc 


ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 


Arab world (1972-73 and alternate years—spring) 


178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con 
temporary problems of cultures 


of southern and eastern Negro Africa 


(1973-74 and alternate years—fall ) 

179C : . 
Cultures of W est and Central Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa 
Spring) 


185 , , 

2 New World Archeology (3) 
Survey of North 
Americas during 
Pean contacts, 


Humphrey 
American culture history from man's entry into the 


the Pleistocene period until the time of the first Eur 
(Spring) 


183 Ola World Arche 


ology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Sur : 
ww Of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
C cultures to the beginnings Of advanced agricultural civilizations 
their Secondary centers ( Fall) 
184 p 
thnohistory (3) Stuart 


Societ reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of past 
Ic ` ; -- 
$. Specific cultural area to be announced in the Sche 


duit ! Classes 
185 y 
" Latin ; 
American Archeology (3) Humphrey, Stuart 
* culture : 
he nae history t pre-Columbian Mexi and Central America fron 
alito . 
Origin d e period througt he Spanish Conquest. « nphasizing the 
` development of Min merican hio! vilizations (1972 
and opmen Latin American high civilizatic 272 


alternate ycars spring 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 

186 Physical Anthropology í 3) Angel 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as a product of physical 
and cultural evolution. (Spring) 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) K rulfeld 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the 
development of modern cultural anthropology (Fall and spring) | 

à r d | 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfe 

al bases and bias in 


h. Conceptu - 
analysis, and organization 


hes to library and field researc 
(1972-73 and alter 


in the selection, 
the final report. 


Approac 
the delineation of problems; 
data; and in the preparation of 
nate years—fall ) 
T 
195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) S d 
Individual research problems. May be repeated (Fall 


spring) 


for credit 


THIRD GROUP 


t Trends in Anthropology (3) " 
since the , 


202 Seminar: Recen 
anthropology 


Major topics of interest in contemporary 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journ 
monograph materials (1973-74 and alternate years fall) 
6o? 
261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) | 
(Formerly Field Methods in Linguistics) i "i 
ethnosemantic 


Anthropological study of language dialectology, 
and comparative studies of exotic languages. ' 


tive 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) e 4 
Use ot anthropological methods and techniques Im such specife jo 
government, Commun development, land reform, law, an 
(Spring) A 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) ;cs d 
Workings and pro gh” 


non-Western cultures 


d 1 
und eth al era 


Western impact on 
|| change as variant cultures systems int 


fall) " 
Td 
ge 


soci 


and alternate years 


264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) sion, W 
pr yati™ 
preserva od ios" 


Principles ol anthropological collection, classification, De 
specimens; reses (Fall) 


fication, interpretation, and exhibition of 
ca museums 


f the museum. Field trips to ar P 


in Archeology (3) e 
j theoretic? KT. 


tional use 


265 Seminar: Method and Theory 
methods, anc 


Analysis of field techniques, dating e 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the P^ 

most recent archeological techniques (Spring) p 

m ah 

. ; u j 
266 Seminar: Technology ‘ 3) " and ut 

` aniis. of 

Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, A producti i 

involved in ! | 


and the behavior patterns 
spring ) 


material culture 
(1972-73 and alternate years 
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5 ` . » ^ . , 

267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribution 
and consumption. (Spring) 

268 Gamat ue , 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination of 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and 
cultural context (Fall) 


269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, and 
ormation of descent groups; problems of variation and change in kinship 
Systems and development of kinship models (Spring) 


272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Staff 


Research topic selected from among peasant movements, ethnic groups, 
land reform, urbanization, archeological problems (Spring) 


273 Seminar: Culture of Poverty (3) 


Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about the life of the 


Poor within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining theoretical in 


Sights into the nature of culture itself (1972-73 and alternate years 
spring) 


2 Q n 
+74 Seminar: Afro- American Culture (3) McKay 


An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural attributes of 


A . 
Mericans of African ancestry. African antecedents, conditions of migra 


e SXperiences in slave and free communities over their 350-year his 
Ory in the United States. (Spring) 
nar: Advanced Archeology—North Humphrey, Stuart 
merican Prehistory (3) 
Analysis in 


z depth of current archeological problems relating to the origin 
and develop 


28 ment of aboriginal American cultures (Fall) 
< 3 Se r " 
Een Advanced Archeology—Old World (3) Staff 
ui 
dy, in detail, of the beginnings of human culture and the development 
Civilization in the Old World (1973-74 and alternate years 
Spring) 
287 
< Se " 
semi : r " r —— r 
i nar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Gordon 
nterdisc 
metho 4 Plinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
some dology Of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
struct Pes Of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of in 
*294 Fie (Spring) 
ld : 
Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 
te " 
tion aides, including excavation recording, photography, preserva 
the Muse analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 
City, M4 ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St Mary's 


y be arr.) Staff 
Y» re 
liat o Peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
ti; Vith ing ot 
: & Mary" (Departmen: of Anthr ogy and the American Studies Program n coopers 
ge, the Smith an Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.] Cit» Com 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf | 
(Fall and spring) 


Art 


Professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite F.S. Grubar (Chairmat) 

Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 

Associate Professors Roland Fleischer, D.H. Teller 

Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton 
fith. J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake 

Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturers H.1 Glicksman, Jane Kofler 

Special Lecturer Lillian Miller il 

Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean), Harold Baskin, 
liam Christenberry, William Dutterer, Robert Epstein, Robert Foster, pur 
Frederick, Samuel Holvey, Jerry Lake, Blaine Larson Jack Lefkowitz T 

Christopher Muh 


W.T. Woodward, Fuller Gri 


liam Lombardo, Krystyna Marek, Ed McGowin 1 
Robert Newmann Ramon Osuna, Jack Perlmutter Paul Salmon, 
Scheer, Berthold Schmutzhart, Rona Slade, A Brockie Stevenson, 
Taney, Elliott Thompson, James Twitty 

mental) | 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (Depart 


following requirements must be fulfilled sho 
(Students $ 


[. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83 88 he re 
P e 

sult the departmental er regarding courses to be taken in satisfying t d NT. À 
ment for "mean ngful initiatior to the Social ot dies and ! Natur al an | 
matical Sciences. ) 

2. Prerequisite course Art 31-32 or 71 72 Germ "m 

2 » -—— Y y Ü 
3. Required courses in I lated areas—Art 13/; Fren 1-2, ? 4, of an s l 

f French of Germ ^p 

; l 


162; or :uivalent. (A reading knowledge « < 
j work 1n 


„d as soon as possible Students who plan to do advancec satt i 
or Medieval Art are also advised to st! dy Greek and Lati 109 " 
T At 100 105. 108, ' M 
4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 19, j-g E 
112. 113 or 114, 117 or 118; 12 ,dditional semester hours In secone 
H SLOTY and Theory courses 1 ] 4 
; ` i i Specia yt 
Art History and Theory pply for graduatuon with 5I 1 


In or ler to be accel 


ments (page 51) 
of Art at the beginning of 
the must pass à reading 
French or German Upon 


i ted re no n h 
SsCICCict idit y ^ 


Bachelor of Arts with a ay in ine pe 
st be fulfilled oU j 
l 1 ec P g 13. f ( Students the 


quirements m 


Jurses in seven areas— Ceramics, Design, Drawing Graphics, Painting, Photography 
nd Sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary area of concentra 
On, in which 12 semester hours are required, The remaining 15 semester hours 


USt be distributed among the other areas, but only in the primary area can work 
ken 


i 19 


amount to 12 semester hours. (Transfer students must take at least 12 
Mester hours of se ond-group Fine Arts courses in residence at this University 
9 matter how much advanced standing in Fine Arts is granted upon admission. ) 

ine Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
“Septed into this program, the student must satisfy the general requirements (sec 
àge 51), They should apply in writing to the Chairman of the Department of Art 


C i J - ndi . ill be 
| the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candidate will be 
‘Signed one or 


more faculty advisers under whose direction he will complete a 
Oject 


in his special area of interest Upon completion of the project the student 
i Present a one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, subject to tl 
tamination of an Honors Board 

Schelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Anth pology (De 
artmental). An 


interdepartmental major offered by the departments of Art and 


nthropology The following requirements must be fulfilled 

© general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students sho 
nsult à departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re 
"ment for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


> 
Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2 


i: uted courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103 
Hist 109, 110 
@helor of 


~An interde 
ollow; 


is recommended 


(A reading knowledge of French and German 
Arts with 


a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departn ‘ 
t " 1 Classi hi 
Partmental major offered by the departments of Art and Classics. The 
Ng requirements must be fulfilled 
ult * general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should con 
3 í A fi no the re ire 
Yent f ePartmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require 
P] 


Or “meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
Terequisite -Ourses—Clas 11-12, 13-14 


ester h major—Art 101, 102 103 111; HM 109, um a 
OWledge of Of second-group courses in Greek, including Clas 138. (A reading 
„Maste, og French and German is recommended. ) h ; epe 
, A$fíca] A Arts in the field of Art History and Theory with conci - rj. 
MULT "t and Archeology, American Art, Renaissance and Baroque A 
listo rary Art Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Art 


ther ; and Theory f 


soree 
Instit t r t the 
ice of tons must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the 


quired. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


d è - "N mt fr onl 
rom this University, or an equivalent degre Applicants fror 


Ste the general requirements, pages 93-100. As iy as possible of th 24 
Omplet ed "nj of course work should be third-group ci ses. TI ses m t b 
"ork, and e ® semesters or less, with a grade of A in at least 6 semester hours of 
zi ation ith an overall quality-point i ex of at least 3.25 A readir know edge 
h: ‘Ester hou, erably n German or French, must be passed after completing 
tion o "S Of course work A 'ral written Master's Comprehensive Ex 


in the field of Art History and Theory nd a written thesis 
lop. . AX. Re 
Pic Semester h« 


Phlei v the history 
ible i the Master 
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scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office o! the Graduate schoo! 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many 


93-100. The program of study ei 
as possible should be thir? 
appropriate adviser from the 
thesis (equivalent to 6 addition’ 


group courses) selected in consultation with the 
tion in Fre" 


partments of Art, Classics, and History; plus a 


semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examina ive 
or German. All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehe™ 
Examination. ret 
Master of Arts in the field of Museology.—Prerequisite: à Bachelor of Arts a 
with a major in Art History and Theory from this University, or an equiv® f 
: present scores on the Gradi? 


degree. Applicants from other institutions must [ 
Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences gg 
Acceptance in this degree program as a degree candidate is provisional, p 
the satisfactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate Art History yf 
Theory courses (this requirement will be counted toward the total semester © ye 
required for the degree). Upon completion of these courses the student must." | 
formal application in writing for degree candidacy to the joint George washin 
University-National Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum Training, the 
application should state the reasons and for seeking this degree argon | 


aims d 
of recommendation with the P 


t application. 


student should submit letters 
interview will also be required 
Required: the general requirements, pages 
sists of 36 semester hours of work as follows: 
courses (taken before acceptance to degree candidacy, see above); Art 207-7 cor 
72: and 12 additional hours of Art History and Theory courses selected » nf 
ff A are required in at least two course itt | 


93.100. The program 
| prof 


12 hours of Art History an Z at 


sultation with the adviser. Grades « 

an over-all quality-point index of at least 3.25 must be maintained. sed afte! | 

knowledge examination, preferably in German or French, must be pum Jet of 
X course work. For details, see the pamp in thè 


completion of 9 semester hours « 


: ailable P. g 
IS avail air 


1 of Museology, which 
and the 


he Degree of Master of Arts in the field 
offices of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Department of Art. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Ceramics 


^ginting: ^... gi 


Design, Graphic s, I i 
major "m 


raphy, or Sculpture Prerequisite: à Bachelor of Arts degree with a oto al 
Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Drawing Graphics, Painting, Fee 3 0 
or Sculpture from this University, or an equiv lent degree. Students plannie pouf 
graduate work in the field of Graphics or Painting must have 12 semes eir 
of Drawing on the undergraduate level prior to admittance to the Master ` 
program : ‘is lang?" 
Required: the general requirements, pages 3-100. In lieu of the foreign al pouf 
requirement, Master of Fine Arts candidates re required to take 3 addition emt, 
of course work in consultation with the adviser; as many as possible of ri ours ‘ 
ing 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only » arci v 
which may be in one area, the remaining 6 to be selected from related "LU 
consultation with the adviser. A creative thesis (equiv lent to 6 semester giso 
ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture, and à paper virt? i | 
some technical phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis are also P eti 
representative portion of the work il ating the creative thesis may (he co 
by the University at the discretion of the thesis director in agreement with por | 
reader. For details, see the pamphlet on the Master of Fine Arts deg. Art á | 
which is available in the offices of the Chairman o! the Department Ü y 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences : uisi ; 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a tea hing field in Art. .prered 
Education curriculum, pages 80-81 « 110, 119. 


irses listed on pages 


Required: the Art option and professional cot 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


FIRST GROUP 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton and Staff 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. (Art 31 


and 32—fall and spring) 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline, Grubar 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
lo crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the 
Republican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 
(Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 

(Fall) 
2€ i 

102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring) 

103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
Origin and dev elopment of myths in classical art. 

l : : , 

04 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans, Leite 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

| : i ; 

05 Renaissance Art in Italy H (3) Evans, Leite 
High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) 

1 n : 

06 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Spain. (Fall) 

28 PP 
Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Pain. (Spring) 

108 
18th ¢ entury Art in Europe (3) Fleischer 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture (Fall) 

109 
19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite, Hamilton 
ainting ! 

Inting and sculpture (Fall and spring) 

log 
p, lemporary Art (3) Leite, Hamilton 
ainting 1 

nting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Fall) 
llic 

lassie. is 
om Archeology (3) MacDonald 
Archeo i 

on logical monuments of classical C vilizations, with intensive study 
mi ue OF more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or 
Minor s F 


arts (Fall) 


214 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


MacDonald 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3 
potamia tolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


Study of th 


(Spring) 
| 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3 Evans, Leite | 
Development O! painting, SCU pture und architecture 1n 6th and mm | 
century Italy (5pring 
114 Baroque Art in the North (5 Fleisch? 
4 
Development of paint ilpture, and architecture in the 16th and ! b 
cent ss in Hol und, Flander spain France, OCN ny, and Engl I 
(Spring 
11€ Pala it 
15 Christian Iconography (3) Le 
0 und develo[ nt ( Cl tiat ol f themes from car! 
( an to modern times 
Eva 
Christian and pyzanti 


117 Medieval Art I (3) 


periods (Fall 
gva 


C ;othic P 


118 Medieval Art Hn (3 
Architecture, sculpture, à i paint the Romanesque and 
riods (Spring 
gu» 


Art in the North 
| Merovingian period Spring 
ki 


19 Pre-Romanesque 
| h ( 
120 Art of China and Japan (5) 
f CI Korea, and Jape” 


" 


I 


Folk Arts in America (3 
( i vu ] ng nwork, d at painting weaving. 
raft I Í 
oa 
19th Century American Painting (3 
Fall) e 
oo 


149 19th Century American Sculpture 


Soris 
pring 
> d 
THIRD GROUT e» 
Museum Projects d 
í M 4 il 

puseu 
, 
Art Co 

À " the pre 


Primitive 


^ 


Kline 
Modern Architecture (3) 
I f jern architecture and buildis 
Jevelopment mod rch 

Evans 
216 Medieval Painting (3 


Painting and the dex 


7 $ I scher, Leit 
Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century ( 
i ; " id 
| ( ( 
Specif f f f Sched k, | ~ 
Italiar desirat f t Ita 
(Spring 


+ 
2 
» 


Fleisc! cr, Le 
Seminar: Renaissance Art 

‘ / , P \ , 
Spec fi à à . d , { 


e 


Italiar j l t I I ( 
(Fall) 


1243 


Kline, Gr 
Seminar: American Art 
Specific ar I iu ) 


C 
^44 Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3 


Specific area a j Schedu i 
French d. Sprit 
) . Leite 
“45 Seminar: 20th ( entury European Art 

Specific irca anr need in 5 


j Sr 
7 ( 


‘ D a 
5 . ^" , 
“46 Seminar: ( lassical Art 


Specific 


irca 


‘> 
e^ j 


Seminar: Medieval Art 
(Fall) 


448 Independent Research 
Open only to M 
With individ: 


tal instructor M [x 
MPring ) 


261 Sen: St 
l Seminar: Problems in Art History 
As detern ined by t , 
“Titicism t . 

Pic to be ar i 
2 
«11-75 
Museum Te 


Intern Wainine in + . 
Mutum Tris Se N 
demic 


year "un 


i M ' R I 1 


(à 


x 
€ hniques | 


Seminar: 
Xpl. OR à; x 

involving th, x 

Metho 


lology and 


Studies in 


Nation 


M 
American Art and History 


OF INSTRUt TION 


216 COURSES 
289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring ) 
FINE ARTS 
y? 
Unless herwise indic sted, Fine Art ourses taught 1! Universit studios “5 hof 
material or laborat fees; students must p' rchase their OW materials. i 
tor and sterial fees I urses ght at the 4 or f School of Art are 
in the course descripuon and à pa able at Ux Scho , ro” 
Courses taught at the Corcoran 5 hool of Art nay he designation 
Faculty" for the instructor m. 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 or per" ission of Dep? 
Chairman is prerequis te to all other stu urses in Art 
FIRST GROUP " 
*21-22 Design I: Basic | 1-3) " 
| n Art 25g 
Fundamenta studies of principles nd elements of design. ^ nb 
M twe sior desigt Art 22: three dimension al studies 
ind 22—fall and spring p 
23-24 F undamentals of Photography ! 1-3) 
Formerly Art A142? Ó 
ative exi 
hotograp empha is on cros 


Laboratory tee $25 à semesic i 
ff | 


$ 12 Drawing 1G 1) 
Concepts O! drawing, traditiona nd contemporary no A 
Concepts of “Ft form, use of media, and exert in conne up 9 
Mat t nodel fee, $15 à f tet Art 41 an 
mpn J 
an F* 
Corco! y 


$2 Ceramics 1G 
et forn Ra techniques C s ic ! 
( Acadet? 


Working with sy as af 
wh wing i ratory fet $4 À emestet ^ 
s, 


«7-58 Graphics 1 1 T 
Ex ' í at i ‘ taglio, re ef printing e” y f) 
i » tet ( Ach er n 
px prox r Material te $ » sen f: i pe 
` ra 
Core? pP 
í 62 Water Color j lic. px 
P f rransparent and Of ns water coll and in acry 
1 E Abb) Mt LI 4 | M UC v Á ir) " 
tat f tive and landscapx ( Academi yes pi? 
C „rco! T4 
65-66 Painting ! arie! 
to 4 
a with exposure 
mic year) (P 


Jn. 


32 Sculpture 1 


ECOND GROUP 


cond-group Art courses may be 
123 


repeated for credit with approva 


,] n 2.9 . 
“4 Design II: Individual Problems (3—3) 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems ar 
specifically interest him in ar 


*125 > a 
^?726 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) ( 


Emphasis on personal expression 
attitudes. Materials and techniques 


lation. Use of acrylics and oils (Academic year) 


*15 
41-28 Painting lll (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Exploratic n of 


probiems in developing a personal 
fee cach semeste $12 for 3 semest $4 for ( 
(Academic vea: 
* 
131.35 e 
32 Ceramics ll (3 or 6-3 ( Y 
Development of technique with empha on qu t 
Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester ! 
Semester hours (Academic year) 
135.4 
32-36 n 1 
Advanced Water Color (3-3) A 
Development of techniques of water color ncentrat 


Sets, { Academic vear 


137W i 
Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Tec hniques (3 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon. and per painting nd 
8Tounds for tempera, encaustic fresc h M il, waterc 
* Material and model fee $1 Fall and spring 


Serigraph) (3~3) 


Advanced prob! 


ms in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesth« 
Tere eraj i 
‘ Quisite Art 47. « 
l5 d 5 (Academic year 
1-52 C 


ents mix Own cl 


My and 


se 
: Mester hours $60 (f 


exposure ik 1 variety 


Id materi 


y area of desig Academic year 


orcoran Fac 


subordinate to individual 


T M 

( n Fac 
gé f 

coran Fac 


218 COURSES I INSTRUC IION 
163-64 Design: V isual Communication 
Layouts and exe 
Ie A jen year ) 


165-66 Design: Advan 


Desig 1 x " 
| (ec pi 


171 Calligraphy and Lettering (3) 


I 


2 Typography and Lettering 
} rer ! í j " i 


I 


Design Proje ts 


Adva 


Illustration 


& Survey of Printing 


Fx 


Sculpture II 


Intermediate Photography 


| 


2« &6 Painting and Drawing 


| 


1) Sculpture ill 


\ 


} | Film Making 


Documentary Photography 


ced Visual ¢ ommunica 


tion 


bot 


h practic 


» Fae 


pit) 


IRD GROUP 


| third group Art 
partment, 


205 Advanc ed Photography (3 


(Formerly frt 19] 
Advanced problems 
Prerequisit Art 
(Fall and pring 


` 
206 
(Former ly Ar 


Laboratory fee $2 


j 


31-32 Design III (3 
New 
year) 


media and 


*234 Design IV (3 


Presentation. mode! 
dimensional 


or 


proble 
*5 
*35 Design V (3 or t 


Designing and exe 
Print, and batik 


240 ^ 

“49 Theory of Design 
Application Of desig 
Minor aris of today 
rary artist and h 


of instructor T 


"diuo h 
d 32 Ceramics IV (3 oi 


velopment Of techr 
nts m 


Photography: Special Projects (3 


£24544482A42A25X 
f varse 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*265-66 Painting IV (3 or 6 3 or 6) 
r ac # 
students work on independent projects 
semestc $12 for 


Creative painting; 
J and model fee each s: 


signed problems Material 
ter hours; $24 for 6 semester hours (Academic year} 
aculi 
(3-3) Corcoran Facil 


roblems in Photography 1 
instructor a written proposal outlining the prof 
Instruction and professional guid? 
two years of photos | 
a semestel 


267-68 Individual P 
Students submit to the 


to be explored during the semester 
Prerequisite 


relevant to individual projects 
and written permission of instructor. | sboratory fee, $25 
( Academic year ) i 
af | 
a ur ae /oodV* 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) we 
(Fall or spring ; 
GW 
*279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
(Academic year) 
Gil? 
*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) 
(Fall and spring) out 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
Fall and spring) 
_ ` ` P ei 
Art Therapy—Graduate Study - 
| 
Professor B.I. Levy (í linator) (co 
Adjur { tant Prof Hanna Kw stkowska, Elinor Ulman 
{ nt Pr I I Kram (5 
i i ite: 8 pache it 
M ¢ i i ] i including rgs w 
; " ncluding at »"* 
i ; pene’ sychol 
j , P j 
d 
i „ndidal 
t g 
p ! hild Art T» 
Child 
À | \ 
| , 
I IIRD-GROUP uit! 
THII i p pad " 
, «cl x 0 
l Vashi Maered, 09 
i 
w 
Ay 
Introduction to Art Therapy M discus "d | 
" cle t. 
tic 


BIOCHEMISTRY 221 


202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 


Case presentations by the instructor and other practitioners; illustrative 
material will include use of art in diagnosis and treatment of children 
adolescents, adults; applications in groups and with individuals 


^? ^ ^ > 

203 Techniques of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska 
Studio work: useful art therapy approaches to drawing, painting, and 

ceramic sculpture. Discussion among students of their expressive products 


Presentation of case material showing patients’ use of the techniques 


Studied. 


204 Art as Therapy with Children (3) 
Lectures, presentation of case r 


Kramer 


naterial, class discussion of assigned read 
ings. Special considerations of work in art therapy with children will be 
explored from theoretical and practical points of view 
205-6 Ram} 

, 6 Family Art Techniques (3—3) K wiatkowska 
Introduction to art techniques used with families for the evaluation of 
family dynamics principles of family art therapy n adiunctive 
Primary form of treatment 

283 " . ; 

3 Practicum in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Field Xperience, On-the-job supervision supplemented by si pervisior 
from the l niversity art. therapy staff. May be repeated for credit with 
®pproval of adviser 


285 à 
? Special Problems in Art Therapy (3) 
Individual Study based on practicum; details to be worked out with each 
Student Resource 
May be repeated f 


287 Special 7 Opics in 


I 
dividual ect. May be based on practicum exper 
tlopmen, of los 


à pilot art therapy progr ] 


lopics, May be repeater 


Ulman 


le may be illed upon to assist, as appropriate 


credit with approval of adviser 


Art Therapy (3 


Staff 


ore 


‘Teeerrrye. 
vazas 


222 


Master of Science ir field [ Prerec 
The underg! iduate program n ist have include j the follow L equiv? 

B Sc 11-12; Chem 1! 12. 22, 51-52, 53-54 Phys 1, 2 att, | 

Rec ‘ ' »eneral quirement pages 93 n) inding B10€ 221 22, e | 

' he selected. from B 24, 232, 241, 77 

in Chemis 


795 T, vit! the . 
M Ph P or Pharmacology. It is usual) 
irses ] so th id n be assured of ym pleting E 
quired work in one academic ye?! 
M ç , n >» field of M , An inte! lepartmé ntal degree ofi 
bv the departmer f B Epidemiol nd | a onmental Health. , 
Microbiology r 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biolog) Botany, Chemist y 
Zool | t d e. 1 indergraduate $7 
have included th following courses } iet B Se } 12; Chem! 
& <9 41.54 i 
yuired: the g sage 93-100 indidates must complet ¢ | 
m of 34 s ester} " including B 199-300 Thess etg 
" | thesis. Th required courses W | 
hour Mic ^" 


Doctor P field Bioche 
Í \ \ M A Nutrition pioche y - ¥ 
| | Culture; Carre yor ott 
‘ ind Meta f ( Lipids Prot - wg 
| I Int j M Lit Met bolic "í 
Metabo M Cot Tissue; Metaboli ow 
N Nu | Biosynthes® 


»? General Bio« hemistry 
] sora I q ( C. IK 2 ) 
estet Acad 
P 
24 Biochemistry of Enzymes ] w 
i ; prerequist! 

Í 
w 


roc edures 
t ae 
Mat "AT, nt jiffers €9" 
< < Fal ind § wv 
: P d 


Biochemic al P 


' Biochemistry Seminar 
" ntent differs 
Fall nd spring) git? 


Proteins and Amino Acids 
pe 


e in 
Isotopes i p Jicatif sety: 
- 4 th pr " u 
nd radial", pit) 


À nhy ics 
inas “ t at $ 


asante ——— 


"T pau y E) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism ( 


Prerequ [ Bioc 222 19 fer ; 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain ( 


For medical student wwen to limited numb i C Re 
cent bioche | developr 
processes unique to the brair (Spring 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 
For medical student pen to limited number of graduat 


plication of nutritional principles 


P) : : i N ram 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) " : 
For medical student pen t P! ber of graduate students. m 
phasis on biochemi 1 processes nique o par! 
Plication of these processes to A ' " 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases l 
For medical student ypen to limited number of graduate stuceni es 
tribution of mo t ox 
hereditary diseases Spe , liscase tat nd genetics of pro 
lure discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222 »prin 
5 - 
"n r i Jodek 
50 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O, Dee 
For medical students; open t ted number of graduate students. Bask 
Chemistry of the steroid 'athway M synth r 
regulatory mechanisn physiologic effects ul measurement Of ¢ ~ 
enous Steroids i 
changes in pregnancy nd eroid therapy Sr 
262 ! 
Biochemistry of the Lipids ee 
1972 postion 
72-73 and alternate years: metabolism of ios, i . = 
energy Production, biosynth« fur tm red tus - 
cellular Structures. 1973.74 ternate year ! try, propertk 
GesUrTence Of important classes of biological n ( "m 
i 5 x f 
, me Course is offered: may be peated for cred Sprir 
Biochemical Genetics (1) Verso 
or k 
medical students open to limited ber of 


(Spring ) 


268 
Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle | Walker 
Study of str 


mal ucture chemistry nd biochetr "y ey s ^ p 
M E discased states of bone and muscle; emphasi T 
295 echniques (Spring 
be in Biochemistry (ar ppa 
TUcing 
| at 
ines on in a Proje + under nvestigat M if the De 
C field Suggested by the student nd appro v the 5 | ( 


Fal P course otfered nay be ropt 


(Pu Research (3.3 St 
| "a | and spring) 


esasa 
" eres» 


224 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
staf | 


(arr.) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research 
eneral exam 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 
(Fall and spring) 


ination. May be repeated for credit 
suf 


credi | 


199 Dissertation Research (arr ) 
May be repeated for l 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


(Fall and spring) 
! 


Biological Sciences —2 
gL, Wee 


ond (Chairman), 


Munson, A.H. Desm 
HA. Reli. 


Professors 1.B Hansen, 5.C 


traub 


Adjunct Professors 1 E 
F.A. Chace, Jr., Raymond Manning 
Kates, L.B Smith, 


L.S. Kornicker, 
N.A shropsb/ 


Bowman, M.I Jones, 


Professorial Lecturers K.C R.S. Sigatoos, \ 
Jr 

Associate Prof 

Adjunct Associate 
Rosewater, C.F. Roper, 


Assistant Professors W.G 


essors Kittie Parker, S.O Schiff 
Professors R.F Cressey, W.D 
Mary Rice 

Nash, D.L. Atkins, 
Spiegle! 
Jessie Dickens, 


Hope, D.I a 
| 
R.K. Packef | 


Henry Merchant, 


Adjunct Assistant Professor P.E. 
Isabel Griffith, Barbara 


Assistant Pr« fessorial Lecturers 
berlake 

Lecturers Dee Ann Houston, 

Bachelor of Science 

requirements 


Clare C randall 
potan) 


» in Biology: 
be fulfilled: id on 


(Students shou 


Bachelor of Arts or with a maj 
The following must 


Zoology Departmental 
|! The gener il requ rements a tated on pages 72 83-85 virt 
the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the red 
for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Humanities. 
2. Prerequisite courses 11-12, or equivalent 4 "UL 
3. Required courses re areas—Chem 11-12; Chem $1-52 a gs "e 
] ommended Math 31; Phys ^" 


50 The following courses s strongly rec 
Li f rench German Russian; Stat jl 


en 


t2 
minimum of * 


ears 
4 1) Required courses for the major in Biology a 
i " ; 5 
hours Of se ond-group courses which shou d include at least © hour " 
& in Botany; 6 in Zoology 4 em 
yf - i of! 
bh) Required rses for the major i Rotany—a mn mum * nd pio! i 
i cu Guu i } , Í 
hours of se nd-grour rs n Botany or à mhinatión Vf Botany e "d 
; mini )1 OF” 
Require ] xrses [or the major in Zoology ) min mun di $ 
ours of s ] p irs Zo y or Biolog mu. 
Master of 5 r /B Botar yr Zoology versity, gg 
i í £diewing from (bis Unive’ "go. 
Bachelor's legree with a may r in om ( LOW TE pic £ ( 
q t degre Biolog &eld—an underg! iduatt major = : jolo 
: n 1V o 
wx Zoolog >) Botany field —an undergraduate majo! n Bots he und rf q y 
Zoology held—an undergraduate najor in Zoology 9! Biology Che $1-7* 
i the following courses or equiv alent T. 
t 


t have included 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 225 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology Required: the 

eneral requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. The program ot study is determined in 

Onsultation with the graduate committee of the Department. Each candidate is re 

hited to pass the General Examination in four areas which support the field of 

"dy selected The required courses and tool subject options vary with the field of 

tudy undertaken. 

~ search fields in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, Cytology, Development 

venetics, and Molecular Genetics 

esearch fields in Botany: Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Physiology (Micro 

anisms), Plant Physiology (Vascular Plants), and Taxonomy 

"Search fields in Zoology: Animal Ecology; Bioenergetics; Comparative Neuro 

"-— Comparative Physiology; Entomology (Insect Physiology ) NM 

lusk P ysiology; Radiation Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology o o 
5 Vertebrate Anatomy and Taxonomy; Vertebrate Embryology and Morpho 
nesis; Vertebrate Ichthyology; and Vertebrate Physiology 

by the get, Phlloso ph y in the field of Biophy sics (an -— parom ur ^ " s 

* pa tments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and y gy ce pag 
Bes 93-97, 100-102, for requirements for the degree 

Chelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prerequisite: the 


re 


fy 


Nation eines: 
- curriculum, pages 80—81 
hired: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages | 
9d-erou ntal prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all sec 
Tutor. Courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission of the 


UP 
3-4 | 
"troductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles 
"wy on man as a functional organism in his environment. Materia 
l1 » 312 a semester (Academic year) 
-121 
« ntrod, " " 4 ` hant 
uctory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Merchant 
c 1; 1 S an 
ture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and p 


ems À ; 
ated designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re 
sciences, Materi 


al fee, $15 a semester ( Acade 


*26 2 
NS ery Xx Pederson Sch "n 
dà interdisciplin 
^ * Pollution 
3 economic 
pring) 


ary analysis of selected aspects of the population ques 
and human health, urban environmental pro 
growth and development, technology and public policy 


Opment anic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of de 
in 
e Volveq In th ae plant and anima kingdoms; review of mec! 
Mim c 
On Process (Fal 
all and spring) 
T G spring 


rogram Deve 


opment 


ee 4aa 
LISSE 


INSTRUt TION 


226 COURSES OI 
11 1 . J p 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) weint” | 
Lecture (2 hours laboratory (4 hours Survey of the major groo, 
" 
rf isms with € ph sais Of ruct ph ysi T ecology: d 
'enet i onshir i ecot portance Prerequisite on 
f Material f $1* Fall 
i d 
115 Cytology (4) 
Lecture hou! laboratory (4 hi S ture and function of | 
i gi 
unalysis of /tological techniques and preparation ^ | 
Recommended: one year f chemistry 
| s 
118 Advanced € vtology (3) " 
^ » 
Le I ul iboratory 4 hoi Mechanisms of a A 
I ratory nsists of a proj t to be selected Dy the student Vy 
f the instructor. Prerequie™ B Sc 115 Materia feo 
rint 
Cell and Molecular Biology W s 
Survey of st ve and function of ( animals, plam rÀ a 
! f ncluding study af nin 
X tior nthesis growth, amd yf 
1973-14 E 


L| 


»3 Cell Biochemistry 
a i B MT y 
^| 
f anima Le 
piration: vo, 3 
x of orga 
d 


Laboratory | s 
Loc former P oe 
r ioctl 


‘ Cell Biochemistry 
| ! ir , with BS ) re í 
i - soles and techie ge 
1 | t t erent TCE sl! tion y 
d J 
i $ 4 a spring NÝ 
i j 
| ! Genetics (^ i ow ' n 
i i hour jntroduct” (ee (f 
| „articulat re 
| 4 W pa í $17 
q n Materi al : 
4 J 
| y were a | , 
j : ap) | 
] ) Cell. Phy siology (2! ec 120 s 
f rme! iat A 
Hj i ir = Or aces gerenti y | 
i S eenas tached wth, division dif “so 
| 5 aat eption an N 
y $ +} p 
) d ca prins " d 
! ! , 10) 
i Cell Physiology Laboratory i inei jormet p 5 «9 
F 14 her w BRS ) reper’ es pre n | 
techniq? (19 


I i 
" A Ea ni ples ind. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 227 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) Nash 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological prob 
lems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation 
on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic effects 


Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemistry or physics 


(Fall) 


l . 

71 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re 
Peated for credit. Material fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

172 à i 
? Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
à written report and/or examination (Fall) 

173 
Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Stafi 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 

Written report and/or examination (Fall 

174 Inde 
p pendent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
— 
hoe reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 

mitten report and/or examination (Fall) 


175 Ind 
Š Pendent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) Stafi 
Tescri 
Scribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 


à wri 
tten report and/or examination (Fall) 


176 
Independent Study 


Prescr 
in ibed re 


in Environmental Biology (2) Staff 


a ading list and consultations with the staff adviser culminating 
Written report 


mi ' 
tory T echniques, Instrumentation, Staff 
ta Analysis (3) 


Ory , 
tati Ya 


and/or examination 


on u nd Practice in experimental design; techniques and instrumen 
Sed in biologic 


ECTS al research laboratories 
Lect Seminar (1-1) Staff 
Ures a 
Year) nd discussions On current biological problems Academic 
Rp 
GROUp 
06 Se 
“eminar; 
Actions tation Biology (3) Schiff 
Piifyine nefliation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal levels; fact 
'quisite yy damage; practical considerations in radiatior exposure 
207 Semi ` Sc 167 or equivalent Spring 
nar; 


spring ) 


RIZETEEY 
^ Lass. 
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Shropsh/* 


220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 


Review in depth of selected topics. 
(1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 


: „intro 
222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) Wein 
(1973-74 and alternate years—spring) 
Nat 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
(Fall) 
255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) j 
sti 
295 Research (arr.) (p 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 
"eg syl 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
si 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) enl d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Philosophy ge 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) " 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


cf j 
May be repeated for * 


BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP pi 
105 Local Flora (4) pora 
a j abo” u 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and. fees ' 
x Material 


studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. 


Fall 3 
(Fall) " 


106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) . m 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours) Primarily $5. 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material i 
(Spring) 9 


^ 


109 Structure of Seed Plants (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Morphology, 
histology of seed plants. Material fee, $12 (Fall) T 


, 9 
anato" 


110 Lower Plants (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Structure, life cyan fern 
ecology, and economic importance of algae, fungi, mosses, e 
terial fee, $12. (Spring) 


"T 
Nar ar gf 
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125 Flowering Plants (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Material 
fee, $8 (Spring) 

132 Mycology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. (Fall) 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. 


135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 51-52. Material fee, $15. 
(1972-73 and alternate years—spring) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $5 (1972-73 
and alternate years—fall) 


"ny GROUP 


221 Seminar: Systematics (3) Parker 
(Formerly Seminar: Plant Taxonomy) 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic research; topics 
Of special interest to participants. (1973-74 and alternate years—fall ) 


235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) 


242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
^ (1973-74 and alternate years—spring) 
9... 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


OLoOgy 


101. 
2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study of inverte- 
Tate forms, including morphology, physiology, classification, life his 
tories, and phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $15 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


10. : 
4 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
Morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $15. 
all and spring) 
140 
General Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
Oncepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and 
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energy transfer, and 
populations, species, communities, 
(Fall) 


143 Animal Ecology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and 


field 


their relationship to the structure 
and ecosystems. 
| 


( 


:44 0 
and functio? 


Material fee, $14 


\ 

Merci! 

i e 

hours) Application of i 


3 
nal " 
anin off 


logical principles to the understanding and manipulation of ori 
lations. Prerequisite: B Sc 140 or permission of instructor. La 
fee, $12. (Spring) J 
St 
144 Aquatic Ecology (4) "TL | 
- Jv y | 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles app. ty 
aquatic systems with special references to physicochemical propere; Ü 
cal habitats and communities. Prerequisite: B Sc 143 or perm 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) ) 
sj 
> : Ha" 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 9 
3 . , develoP 
Lecture (1 hour) laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early deve di^ | 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on fron (FY 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $12. 
and spring) 
ot 
= es 
148 Histology (4) D op 
, cross, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to mie. » 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the Fall y 
tionship of structure and function Material fee, $12. ( 
spring) 4| 
$9 | 
152 Protozoa (3) , dé 
z09* sat 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction tO proto, e, ji 
sification, life histories, genetics, and physiology emphasis on ng) 
types. Material fee, $12. (1973-74 and alternate youre y 
AM 
154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) yet 
: " $)* .; 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hour si 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher an 
taxa. Prerequisite: B Sc 104. Material fee, $12. (Spring) ge 
155 Parasitology (3) 1 p 
i ima! P yp | 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to = $ y 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthre 
terial fee, $12. (1972-73 and alternate years fall) of 
P y 
d per | 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) ne) 
x à : : : ation, iff 
Comparative study of basic principles of chemical integratl (s 
docrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action. T 
y 
161 Entomology (3) M. 
; olo£^ , j 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Elementary morpho mor 
ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy 9 
portant groups. Material fee, $12 (Fall) NT d 
162 Insect Physiology (3) b 
Admission ; 


Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects. 
Material fee, $12. 


sion of instructor. 


(Spring) 
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163 Human Physiology (4) Packer 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to the function of 
Organ systems of the human body. Material fee, $15. (Fall) 

164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Packer 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases, Prerequisite: B Sc 163 


or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 51-52 or 50 
Material fee, $15 (Spring) 
RD GROUP 

2 a r ; 

204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Staff 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals 
(Fall) 

* 

205 Comparative Pathology (3) Zook 


An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanisms in verte 
brates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: courses in 


anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 
245 Histochemistry (3) Desmond 


Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining changes in 


the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of tis 
Sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. 

24 P 
7 Morphogenesis (3) Hansen 


Lectures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphasis on early 
embryonic development. Prerequisite: B Sc 145 or equivalent. (1973 
4 and alternate ycars—spring ) 


25 i 
0 Seminar: Regeneration (3) Hansen 

Discussions and reports on theories and experimental evidence in both 
Vertebrate and invertebrate animals. (1972-73 and alternate years 
Spring ) 

25] 
Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) Desmond 
pny of current publications in the field of histophysiology (1972 

and alternate years—spring) 

265 
Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Packer 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 


envi - : $28 . 
ig, 'Onments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: B Sc 
} Or equivalent. (Fall) 


300 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall ana spring) 


E al Sciences,” 


Merde, 
art 
Mental course offered by the departments of Biological Sciences and Pathology. 


‘SRE GER ES S” 
P vers r- 


Biophysics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON BIOPHYSICS is, | i 
m ‘ l jsenst™ | 
C.S. Tidball (Chairman), A.H Desmond, Marvin Eisenberg, Julian P | 


M.J. Jackson, Herbert Jehle, D W. Watkins 
t 
ental pror 


= 
= 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartm * 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics. py 
departmental program is directed bv the departments of Biological Sciences, ( 0* 
and Physiology. Entry into this program may be made through any one E 
departments; however, the final program must be approved by the Comm. eg 
Biophysics. Interested students should consult either the Chairman of the P ys 


tee on Biophysics or the chairman of the department of Biological Sciences 
or Physiology 

No field of undergraduate study 
luded the following courses, Or 
candidates should present 


n 
aduate f 
the undergradut” (yg 


B Sc 11-14 oe 
advance w 


is stipulated; however 


gram must have inc equivalent 


22: Math 33; Phys 32, 52. In addition, 
graduate work in either chemistry, mathematics, or physics pot 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biophysics: Electron Microscopy t i 
mental Biophysics, Instrumentation, Membrane Physics, Membrane Transpo, jm 
lecular Biology, Neurobiology, and Theoretical Biophysics See pages ^^^ 
102, for requirements for the degree 
The courses to be taken prior to the 
lected from the appropriate course offerings in the 2 ); 
Applied Science; Biochemistry Biological Sciences (Biology and ZoOlOBY ^y ^ 
istry; Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering Electrical Engine "m 
Microbiology; Pharmacology; Physics; 


he’ 
ene ; ill normally yt 
General Examination Wi nato 
departments © , 


Computer Science Mathematics 
and Statistics. 


See "Biological Sciences." 


Business Administration eo i 
E. chin 
Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, H R. Page | 


Frederick Amling, Guy Black, P.D. Grub ^ 
Professorial Le turers L.C. Collins, R.A. Kaye, K.F. McClure 

J.F. Doubleday, W.G. Torpey 
Associate Professors E.R Magruder, r 

Barrett, G.P. Lauter, S.F. Divita, © F. Conner, J.R Rome, g.W. par 


Lecturers W.G Wells, Nn. J F Regan P 
Dickie, Bruce Benefield p. DY 


Assistant Professors S.N. Sherman, P.A. Schulkin, Norma I oot L.R- pr 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers GJ. Glassman, N.R Harbaug d 
J.G. Birdsong, P.M LoRusso, I.L. Mueller, J R. Potter, Jt 
Instructor R.A. Oliver 
232 


Rodney Eldridge, wet 


Associate Professorial 


J.C. Susbauer, P.L. Foster, P.M 
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'"ograms of study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 

Usiness Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi 
! Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin 
ation (see pages 131-60) 


RST GROUP 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Page 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall and spring) 


61 Personal Finance (3) 
Management of personal and family income and expenses; consumer 
spending, budgeting, home buying, credit buying, borrowing, banking, 
Saving and investing, insurance and estate planning, taxation ( Fall 
and spring ) 


“OND GROUP 


101 The Business Environment (3) Timbers, Divita 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues (Fall and spring) 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking (Fall and 
Spring) 


104 Small Business Management (3) 


Essentials of operating a small business; required records and reports, 
resolution of day-to-day problems, sources of assistance to small busi 
nesses, Offered primarily as a service to the business community; open 


to degree candidates with the approval of the adviser (Spring) 

105 
Personnel Management (3) Barrett, Loeser 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
Programs, organization and policy in personnel activities (Fall and 
Spring) 

106 p. 
— in Personnel Management (3) Loeser, Magruder 
.ciples and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 


Wlustr: 
Strated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 


Ad 105, (Fall) 


107 c , 
ollective Bargaining (3) Barrett 


Am 

eric; 

i ican unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and public 
Cy c à 
Y considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective 


arga 
(S Baining agreements Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor 
Pring ) 


109 og 
r ce Management (3) 
Pànizati : 
" C and management of the office, office and information sys 
ms. Planning and execution of work, systems analysis, supervision prob 


HRA ASA an e n 
-" 
P zs ct 
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113 Real Estate (3) 
manage 


Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property " 
ment, valuation, appraisal financing, taxation, urban 
newal. (Fall) 
$ 
Doubleday, well 


urban growth, 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance í 3) , 

. s 

Function of insurance in the economic life of business and individu? 
risk planning, conservation, management (Fall) 

: D : ay 

122 Insurance Estate Planning (5) Doubled i 

sta" 


n providing protection and ¢ 


Estate programming, T le of insurance 


development, dispositior of the individual estate (Spring) 
Ki 
echu 
Amling, Foster, Sch í 
} , j nine 
hods of acquiring funds; plan d 
financial analysis, soure 2 


Acct 


131 Business Finance (3) 


Analyzing capital requirements and met 
m inagement 


g, stockholder relationships Prerequisite: 


31; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 


efficient use of capital. Asset 
funds, capital buc 
Econ 1; Math 30 


132 International Business Finance (3) 
institutions of international nce 


problems, and 
glance 
exchange rates, ba à nl 


Principles, practices, 
on international financial markets, 


payments restraints, and governmental px licies 


Emphasis 
Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 
- ull 
4^2 (^ " - " ] ] e ul i 
133 Capital Formation (3) Eldridge, sd 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy: inst” 
b e I 1 [ C ermediaries, money and capital mar lici 
tutions, nmental > latory agencies, fiscal and monetary 
Prerequisite: B Ad 131 (Spring) 
| 
135 Managerial Finance (3) "T 
" 1 , 
Functions and objectives Of financial management problems of of et 
financial analysis, forecasting, planning and control; managemen 
porate capiti problems ol capital supply. Prerequisite B d * 
(Spring 
pring os! 


Amin: ^ 


(3) 
anne 4 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management 


analysis 


olio m 
pany: pt 
industry, com P eret 


analysis. 


Theory and principles of security and port! 


f the national economy, 


including 


| à 
| 
curity markets. Risk reward and computer aided 


M 
. Acct 1-2, B Ad 131 (Fall and spring) "m 
‘ a 
" " jvita, r 
141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Di 4 "s 
» € | 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and deman ots 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas aN 
requisite Econ 1-2 (Fall and spring ) yit 


143 Marketing Research (3) d 
n basic P. v 


h; emphasis o 


Principles and practices of marketing researc rese 
and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, ane P 
results. Prerequisite: B Ad 141 (Spring) 7 4 
144 International Marketing Management (3) m—" w 
of the United " 


Analysis of the international marketing position 
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nels for international marketing, international advertising media, legal 
aspects, foreign market surveys, development of policies (Fall) 


145 Sales Management (3) Hartley, Waldrip 


Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas 


territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distribu 
tion costs. Prerequisite B Ad 141 (Fall 

147 Advertising (3) Hartley 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi 
tations, evaluation, criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring) 

158 Physical Distribution Management (3) Potter 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1—2 (Fall) 

161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, McClure, 
Bailments (3) Murphy 
(Fall) 

^C ; s , 

162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Collins, McClure 
Property, Mortgages (3) Murphy 
(Spring) 

16 r . a i - 

3 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Murphy 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 

71 Princi ati 3 J. Ro 

ciples of Transportation (3) oman 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation Pre 
requisite: Econ 1-2 (Fall) 


172 n 

Public Utilities (3) 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv 
Ic . 
Ces, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation with emphasis 


- electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite Econ 1-2 
(Spring) 


13 T 
ransportation Systems Management (3) J. Roman 
C : 
age Parative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man 
ment problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
"nsportation, Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Spring) 
174 U 
rban Transportation (3) J. Roman 


Prob 
lems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas 


area 

Pre Needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 
n h > 
*quisite: Econ 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) 

175 

In 

p action to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye, Waldrip 
Sics r 

-— movement of goods in international business; conditions es 
a | [ 

Probi for successful tr iding; export shipment, documentation, procedural 
ems Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export traffic manage 


nt " D x 
Policy, Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 (Fall and spring) 


SE 4A A AABEE 
- *-md X. 
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: i a : -—7- 
176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldrid8 ; 
; jer f 
Relationships underlying internation || business transactions, role of g0V5. tb 
ment, nal agreements between private producers, trade 
developing nations policy. Prerequisite Econ 1-2 (Spring) | 
177 Foreign Markets (3) j ! 
jon? | 
Patterns ot world trade by countries and commodities, selected reg! e] 
analysis, and in-dept th market studies Prerequisite: B Ad 144 or 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
: i PC 
178 Management of International Business Dickie Uf 
Operations (3) » 
an 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of y 
tion: development and management of overseas operations in 9 
world areas. Prerequisite B Ad 175 or permission of instructor: | 
(Spring) i 
- 
i i — 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) Page s 
n utat 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Mant is 
ing facilities, plant and equipment Illustrations selected from 
process and fabrication indust ries. (Fall and spring) 
191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) iit 
. è a, 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of dat 
pretation and presentation of findings 
193 Management C ommunication (3) 4 (or 
UP, 
Problems of communication; written communication, style 80€ bif 
oral communication, oral briefing and presentation, group 
completed staff work, related subjects. "T. 
yii 
198 Case Problems in Management (3) wa fro? 
A d , ra 
Principles and techniques of m nagement illustrated by cases on (f 
business and industry. Prerequisite B Ad 102, 105, 131, ! 
and spring) 
i ue A 
199 Individual Research ( 3) ee 
| gi à ay be 
| Assigned topics Admission by permission of adviser. May 
| once for credit Fall and spring) 
’ THIRD GROUP 
piv? 
i 201 Social Environment of Business (3) : " 4 
j ‘ nent 
1 Contemporary social forces acting on business mi anagen 
| re bil : ! ^ 
esponsibility, ethics. (Fall) p 
| : ceri Tis 
H > r . A f. 
| 202 Relations of Government to Business (3) ^ 
nt, IL. qu 
Regulatory and promotional activities of the governme i, Jic: 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fisci 
| lation of labor-management relations. (Spring) qi" 
| $ 
1 203 Legal Environment of Business (3) jegal prec an 
dd . eg y 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation “atin t x 
court dec isions | 


and agency Nes Major emphasis on 


ness. (Spring) 
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08 Personnel Management and Barrett, Magruder 
Industrial Relations (3) 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including la 


bor-management relations. (Fall) 

09 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
problems (Spring) 

10 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


The personnel manager and his place in the organization, relation to 
Other executives, policy role and relations with chief executive. Problems 


of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission 
1 


of instructor (Spring) 

] : n 

i Leadership and Executive Development (3) Grub, Loeser 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec 
Utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
Instructor. (Fall and spring) 

19 TIF : . 

12 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Barrett 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) 

3c n uo à s iln 

3 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, Barrett 
and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. (Spring) 


215 Sem: i 
? Seminar: European Common Market (3) (Same as Law 541 (2 


(Q4 - 
Seminar: International Technical and 
Economic Assistance (3) (Same as Law 543 (2)) 


a 
el Aspects of International Business 
Fansactions (3) (Same as Law 427 (2)) 


225 Se ^ 
seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) D. Roman, Oliver 


Pr r ; . 
Oduction technology, including new processes, materials, products, equip 


ment, and f 


acilities. Implications of emerging technology in managing the 
n " 

(eoduction function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of instructor 
Pring ) 


23 
< l Fi 
nancial Decision-making (3) Amling, Schulkin 
bets 
— ind objectives of financial management, asset mana it 
0 " 
ms of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis cial 
Casting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 
239 9r equivalent, B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 
Jó M 
Capit, i 
. pita] Resource Management (3) Amling, Schulkin 
TOblems of son $ »* dividend policy 
Tere Capital acquisition, costs, rationing structure; dividend policy 
Mo Wuisite: B Ad 231. ( Fall) 
"th 
re 
en terip 
, Mary i g for B Ad 215 21 r 218 make special arrangements with the ' r for 
ion, Enment ^ R í od 
s nal semester hour 
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233 International Business Finance (3) 


Analysis of problems in international business finance 
evolving international payments system on 


131 or equivalent 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation 
and investment, timing 


Determinants of saving 
capital market conditions 


sues, analysis of current 
131 or equivalent 


235 Financial Management 
Problems of financial man 


and managing capital, issu 
security arrangements. 


agement; planning " 
ing and placing securities, administering " 
(As arra 


Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis pot 
emphasis on theory and computer methods. 


folio management, 
(Fall and spring) 


site: B Ad 131. 
238 Seminar: Investment and P 
Management (3) 


Portfolio management theory, 
investment 


application, 


pendent research on 


emphasis on theory, cases, and computer 


and computer m 
analysis and portfolio manageme A 
applications. prerequisite 
iv? 
Lauter, a 
p 


241 Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems; 
distribution, 


market segmentation, 
advertising, personal selling, 


pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 


Research as an aid to decision making and i 


ing, marketing research process, 
applications 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) 


Consumer decision-making 
terdisciplinary studies in psycho 
present and potential applications for 


logy, soc iology, 


247 Current Issues in Marketing (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students 


development of 


a comprehensive and inte 
mpact of current political, 


248 International Marketing (3) 

international marketing, 
marketing structure 
and policies, pricing, 


Organization for 
velopment and policies, 
ing and promotion problems 


tective international marketing strategy 


Basaan 
. T e a a aa 


LE 


Eidridf 
Impact of r 


business. Prerequisite: 


gidrid 

uy if 

of corporate security Ad 
Prerequisite: * ” 


Dockeray, Ami 


financial structure, 


inc? 


Dockeray, Hagauer, Am 
n 


1 i o 
\arket; introduction t ^ 
markc introduce prere” 


ji 
Dockeray, Hagauef, Am 


e W 
odelin£- p 


y 
y 
_ MN 
ncreased efficiency 14 "md 
critical appraisal of methods ? 
yit 
M", 
ne y 
research in p" ge 
ind other behavi 
marketing. (Fall) 
n 
,! 
icr issues ^ i 
Theoretical and practical is? cll 
rrelated body of trend 
economic, an socia 
y 
"Li 


demand 
and trade € 
and 


(Spring ) 
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249 Marketing Policy (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Comparative Marketing) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Analysis of complex marketing pr 


involving policy and operational decisions emphasis on creative 


ing strategy. Case development with local companies (Spring) 


250 Marketing to the Government (3) 


Overview of gover 


ment R&D and systems markets. Government acaui 


sition process, buyer behavior, market research, technol gical plant 
and the bid decision, field sales force management proposals, market 
Strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strategy Fall 

P] T a as 

253 Distribution Logistics (3) Potter 
Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of log 
in the economy and the business hrm, transportation rates and serv 
location theory and problems, service standards, inventory control, infor 
mation flow, scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic. and 1 »gistics 
System organization (Spring) 

2€ a ; 

^33 International Trade (3) Grub, Eldridge 
> n 
Public and private foreign trade institutions; principles and theories of 


international trade; role of foreign trade and investment in U.S. balance 
of payments; problems and changing patterns in the Western Hemisphere 


(Fall) 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) Grub, Eldridge 


> 
Problems arising from economic integration; emphasis on European Eco 


nomic Community; U.S. trade with developing nations; East-West trad 
Problems and potential; foreign trade policy. Prerequisite: B Ad 255 
Permission of instructor (Spring) 
25 
à a £a , à 
7 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) Dickie, Grub 


International market entry and expansion; operating policies, pr 


and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter 
National business Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing 
(Spring) 

258 (^ 
Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub 


Primarily for 

Ness with emphasis upon regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives 
international organization, foreign aid and development assistance and its 
pation to trade with developing nations, and trade with the Communist 
loc. — (Fall) 


doctoral students. Selected problems in international busi 


2 `% 
“59 Com - < ' 
p Parative Business Management (3) Lauter 
Timarily 
da for doctoral students. ( omparative analysis of business practices 
ch Management in different countries and economic systems. Generic 
aracte 
àre acteristics of management and of business enterprises and how these 
dey jodified in different environments. Influence on the level of economic 
e . 
Site: ment, social structure, history, and culture of a country. Prerequi 
) Mgt 201 or equivalent (Spring) 
“60 Econo > 
mics for Management (3) 
LO 
theory i theory and its application in managerial decision making; price 
Domi. Income and employment theory, related topics. Review of eco 


Methodology. 


SS 4 aA BARD 
s ES 
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261 Managerial Microeconomics (3) Black, Holland 
(Formerly Managerial Economics 1) 
c theory and statistics to busine 
investments, and i 
d 112; or equivalent; 


Applications of economi ss decisions invol* 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 an 
mission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


nventories. 
or 


, d 

262 Managerial Macroeconomics (3) Black, Holla? 
(Formerly Managerial Economics 11) 

Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; inter? 

tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governme 12; 

Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 an 


vission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


economic policies 
or equivalent; or perm 

pud 
o 


f 


264 Economics of Production (3) 
Economics of production and manufacturing 
mization of input mix with simple, multistage, and joint product! 
nological change, risk, uncertainty, progress functions Prerequisite: 
101 or 217, Stat 111, college algebra or Mgt 203 (Fall) 


Production functions; 
tion; 


lad 
(3) " 1 
applications of "n 


Prerequisite: 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics 
Primarily for doctoral students Special topics and 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy 
261, 262; or permission of instructor 

y, Rom 


(3) 


275 Seminar: Transportation di 
prerequi™ 


Problems and special areas of 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor 


interest in transportation 
(Spring) 

ws 
(3) Page, i 
principles and PP. d | 
Determinat 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management 
and materials management 
Organization and functions in materials management 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, an 


(Fall) 
Sherman, per 
ederal £ " 


h A | 


Industrial purchasing 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
contracting; emphasis on f 


and procedures ( Fall) 

(3) oo 
; nd *. 

of contract Rights po 

convenience ™ arsi d 

of controve a 
on ofi st? 


Overview of procurement and 
ment buying policies, practices, 


! 

282 Government Contract Administration 
over contractor performance 
on of work, default, 
for the settlement 

B Ad 280 or permissio 


Surveillance 
| gations: changes, suspensi 

inspection, warranties, procedures 
government contracts Prerequisite 
(Fall) 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procureme 
and recording of negotiations, analysis of cost, 
and risk; cost principles; incentives, relationship of 
techniques of negotiation Prerequisite: 


(Fall) we 


g aration, 
nt; prep saV 


price, profit, a to 
contr "d 80 of 


requirements; - 
mission of instructor 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) 


a and the procurement process, 


Technical dat 
requirements dc 


mentation, patent rights, rights in data 


aans nS Panett 
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the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Configuration 
management; control of changes. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission 
of instructor. 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, Divita 
Development and procurement of major systems. Project management 
Procurement planning—from concept formulation through contract defi 
nition, development, and manufacture. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or per 
mission of instructor. 

286 Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 355) 


For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


287 Government Procurement Law (2) (Same as Law 431) 


For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


288 Formation of Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 432) 
For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


289 Performance of Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 433) 


For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


290 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) (Same as Law 434) 


For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


291 Seminar: Business Management (3) Eastin 


Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases of manage- 
ment as practiced in American industry (Fall and spring) 


2 " 

493 Business Research (3) 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings. May be repeated once for credit (Fall 
and spring) 


29 : 

5 Business Decision Simulation (3) Dickie 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated competitive 
pyironment in which a complex situation is played out using computers 

Terequisite: advanced Master's or doctoral degree standing 


297 € i 
Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup, Page 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing and imple 
p nting solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Mas 
ers degree standing (Fall and spring) 


29 : 
8 Readings in Business (3) 


S 

üpervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
Mission b 
(Fall 


y permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit 
and spring) 


299 
Thesis Seminar ( 3) Hartley 


Staff 


TTETE 
e a a a a 
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FOURTH GROUP 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sul 
"E jo 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business administrat 
general examination May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
D ul 
199 Dissertion Research (arr.) § 
. ^ m 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
p» 


Chemistry 1 | 
Vincent, R.E. Wood, T.P. pert 


C.R. Naeser (Chairman) R.C 
Filipescu A 


it. D.G. White, J.B. Levy Nicolae 


Professors 


W.E. Schm 
Associate Professors Bette Barton, F.L. Minn, A D. Britt, E.A Caress 
Rowley 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Donald Jerina 
, arim 
Arts or Bachelor 0] Science with a major in Chemistry (D€P ] 
partn offers two undergradu ajors designed to give s" i 
organ n 


analytical, inorganic, 


che nist) 
in chemistry: T" | 


g in the basic divisions of 


istry Major 1 provides considerable concentration ds 0 
i 1 s 
ts a wider selection of electives ind thus should meet the nee 
t " i II is inten 
enter medicine, dentistry, O! related fields. Major " noit 
rily f students preparing for gra iuate study in chemistry OI those P y 
American 


to be certified to the 


ind wishing t 
essional training "L 
jate wo 


the cher 1ical profession 
minimum requirement 
nts planning 


s for pro! 


cal Society as having met the 
to do gradu 


nended for stud 


foreign langu 
chemistry 
The following requirements 
| Students in either Major I< 
8. 83-88. (Students should 


must be fulfilled 
yr Major II must mee r re 
department: |] advise! “wig 


consult the 
ningful initiati 


stated on page 


ing courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for "mca 
the Humanities and Social Studies 2, of jj 
P 
2. Prerequisite courses for Major 1 and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 2^ 
f 


Chem 51-52, 53-54; Math 30, 31 - Phys 1, ser P 

ames 4 
her areas for M ajor I and Major I 12 seme ay ol 
(Students in Major I "i 


or Spanish; 


3. Required courses in ot 
or equivalent, ot introductory foreign language 


e 
t the general require em at | 


oa a 


French, German, Hebrew Greek. Italian, Latin, Russian, A 
Major II must elect German.) J 1 M^ 
4. (a) Required courses for Major I—B Sc 11-12 or Geol 1-2; Chem E 
113-14, 122, 134, 141 TUM 
(b) Required courses for Major II—B Sc 11-12 or Geol 1 2 Che of, 
113-14, 122, 141-42, 235; Math 32; one course selected from Chem 195, ^ j 

221, 222, 234, 251, M: , 139, Phys 16 65, 175, S 97 
1. Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 1 tat 1 ust be M 


Honors in Chemistry, application 


Registration in Chem 
yf Chemistry Prerequisite 


or an equivalent -— meg 


at "^. 
195 is required at ch? a) 
a B: ichelor 's dee 


For graduation with Special 
the beginning of the senior year 
Master of Science in the field 
a major in Chemistry from this University 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93 100. The required 3 
Y graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least io of "00%, 
above, Chem "cuf, 


Chem 207, 236, and 251. In addition to the 
advanced laboratory work are 


requirement arc 


ing: 
at least 4 semester hours of 


which may be taken to satisfy this laboratory 


CHEMISTRY 243 


Semester hours), 136, 155, and 156; a maximum of 2 semester hours of Chem 
may also be applied to the laboratory requirement The thesis requirement 
tm 299.300, may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry 
em 156 is prerequisite to Master's thesis work in the field of organic chemistry 
y F'aduate students are required to participate in the seminar program (Chem 
and colloquium program. A reading knowledge examination in French, Ger 
te Russian (German or Russian preferred) must be passed before the second 
the work is started. A student who intends to become a doctoral candidate 

Strongly urged to take Chem 207 as early as possible in his graduate program 
per of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an inte rdepartmental degree of 
y the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: à Bachelor's 
m With a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, or an equiva 

Bree. 

“quired: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including Chem 111, 112; Geol 
iio 249; Chem 213 or Geol 246; and Chem 299-300. The Master's Compre- 
esis E xamination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 

Ork. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 


e p : 
De passed before beginning the 


lh Partment of Chemistry or Geology, must be 


3 Work 
E of Philosophy in the field of Che mistry.—Required: the general require 
» Pages 93.97. 100-102. Course requirements depend on the student's background 
; Ger 
eman. either French or Russian o! (2) a foreign language reading examination in 
n is E 3 demonstrated proficiency in computer programming The latter op- 
tiong orm for students in physical or theoretical chemistry. Cumulative exami 
: ae the “General Examination requirement à; 
“bemistry Ep Analytical C hemistry, € hemistry of Natural Products, Inorganic 
tic Reso rganic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry (Electrochemistry, Kinetics Mag 
Nims) Sonance, Theoretical), and Physical Organic Chemistry (Reaction Mecha 
D 
ae of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field 
Wire Y the departments of Chemistry and Geology) Required: the general re 


proved e pages 93-97, 100-102, including a reading knowledge examination in an 
UP p reign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, or 
n € satisfactory completion of the General E xamination in four fields, includ 


emistry 


and geochemistry 
ac geochemistry 
the helor oj 


cati Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry Prerequisite 
equir, rip curriculum, pages 80-81 
ed: the (^ n 
* the ( hemistry option and professional courses on pages 111, 119 


ad 
Doral ne Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Master's and 
optical 5 — in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American 
Ch try 1 Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department 
"Él imer to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
"sic ch t examinations (in the disciplines of analvtical, organic, inorganic, and 
m mem are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to 
tee s Peer matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 
Pp Partme pen for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by 
To Tiate sky advise the individual student in planning a program of courses 
he ion: ~ background 
ii tative of efore completing registration eac h student must obtain from the 
Ons, tħe Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
ht, * Work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart 


SS ZAA RARE 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


FIRST GROUP 
e in 
3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (3-3) Barton, Filipescu, M ; 
: ie Us 
A year course for nonscience majors: credit toward a degree at this (d 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 


versity given on completion of Chem 4 " 
astronomy, and 9e oh 


basic methods 
a semester. 


hours). Selected topics from chemistry physics 
he nonscience major to the 


are integrated to introduce tl 
Laboratory fee, $11 


achievements of physical science. 


( Academic year ) 


CHEMISTRY 


FIRST GROUP 
sul 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) oot 
j cof 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on E 


hours), laboratory (3 hours?» ws 


pletion of Chem 12 Lecture (3 M 
including 


tion (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, Laboris 
tative an is. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. 1 
fee, $18 a semester (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) " 
pr 
13 General Chemistry (4) " 
. « ~ Je 
For School of Engineering and Applied Science students only mctu 


hours). recitation (1 hour) Atomic 5 i eq 


(3 hours), laboratory (5 

chemical bonding; chemical equations acids and bases; chemie of 0 
libr liquid and solid states; periodicity electrochemistry: fal 
chem Prerequisite: Phys 2, Math 31. Laboratory tee $15 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 


(Honors Course) (4—4) pot!) 
recitation (1 pot! 


laboratory ( 3 hours) 


JOUTS 
2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation n 
m 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics pe. 
ite to Chem 15 high school physics and , (il 
em 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement pr 
basis of College Board A ivanced Placeme® 
ination. Laboratory fee $13 a (Academic year) t 
vin 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) ( a. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice "mr 
tative analysis by classical methods and introduction tO inl 9 
analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $18 
spring) c»? 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) g 
| course ha em 


(3 hours). laboratory (3 hours). A termina’ ic c " 
i . an i 

ed disciplines. This course does not fulfill the org? pror? 

requirement for chemistry majors Or premedical students 
Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee $12 (Fall) ct 
51-52 $2. d i $31 Lev o 
2 Organic Chemistry (5—5) on ^ 

rsity given 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this Unive 


3 


CHEMISTRY 245 


pletion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequi 
site: Chem 12 or 16 (Academic year) 


33-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) Staff 


Laboratory complement of Chem 51-52. 
tration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. Labora 
tory fee, $12 a semester (Academic year) 


Prerequisite or concurrent regis 


OND GROUP 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 


Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electrochem 


istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Pre 


requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of instructor 
credit by students 


Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course 
|] 

1-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical 
librium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topics 
Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite 


equi 


Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; 
to Chem 112: Chem 111 (Academic year ) 


11 
3-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) Wood, Schmidt 


Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 


current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111 Prerequisite 
Tent registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122 
fee, $18 a semester (Academic year) 


122. Prerequisite or con 
or concur 


Laboratory 


122 : ` 
<2 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 


Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms with em 
Phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography. Cor 
related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 
112 (Spring) 


13 PN ee 

4 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry 
16 or 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


of the ele 


ments, Prerequisite: Chem 

istration: Chem 111 (Fall) 
136 ) 

Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2) Perros 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation 
and Purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite Chem 52 
and 14] Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ¢ hem 134 or 235. Lab 
Oratory fee, $18 (Spring) 


14) 
~42 É 
Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Caress 


menihed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimental 

$ common to all disciplines of chemistry Prerequisite: Chem 54 

— or concurrent registration: Chem 
"Inester (Academic year) 


` 


111 Laboratory fee, $12 


155 
"Panic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) 
arenis of organic compounds and application of the technique of or 
ic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger 
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greater refinements than in Chem 53-54 Prerequisl® 
(Sprint 


amounts and 
Chem 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) ; 

nk 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure s 
compounds, separation of mixtures and identification of their compon t 


planning thesis work in organic chemistry 


Required of all students 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22. S4. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 
191 History of Chemistry (2) per 
a - 917 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite Chem 52. a 
74 and alternate years—fall) 
z n 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) " 
once f 


i by the Staff. May be repeated 


Research on problems approve Me 
(Fall and spring 


credit. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour 
THIRD GROUP 
~ . sie lé Le 
203 Chemical Kinetics (2) «citt 
, . vis! 
Rates of chemical reactions and factors influencing them. Prered 
Chem 52, 112 (1973-74 and alternate years spring) 
of 
qu aft 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) p P” 
rin. ~ : ) je, 
Application of wave mechanics to current chemical problems. MO i 
orbital theory, atomic and molecular structure spectroscopy: : 
application of group theory Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 1 
wor 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) ;ssi 
n : erm» s, 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental ww 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of ¢ hem 213 ut 
year) i 
wor 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) ‘fh 
: nish? 


p» -rmoche 

Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Therm® the! 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation or 2 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 


(Fall) (o 
o 
pat 
214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) NL. 
- si$ 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems, empha io s f 
: c { 
close connection between theory and experiment Molecular nisi 4 
laxation theory, bonding, etc. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or per 
instructor (1972-73 and alternate years spring) yi 
215 Quantum Chemistry (3) -ation | 
: ;ariat ag 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable system» " se. 
perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure se. Pid 
the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or permission 
tor. (1973-74 and alternate years—fall) p 
216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) t” 


acqu’”, 
ned tO ^ isil, 


and quantum statistics desig eredt ag 
of method. P'S (p 


sstructor 


Introduction to classic al 


student with basic principles and application 


+ 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of ir 


74 and alternate years—spring ) 


CHEMISTRY 247 


219 Spectrochemistry (3) Filipescu 


the influence of electromagnetic radia 


Energetic states of molecules under 
properties. Pre 


tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic 


requisite: Chem 207 and 221, or permission of instructor (1973-74 
and alternate years—spring ) 

2 i . i 

221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and application of re 


cent spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, magnetic, and 


optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Spring) 

?)55 " . " 1 ` 

222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry H (2 or 3) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and applica 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemical methods. Pre 
requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (1973-74 and alternate 
years—fall ) 

2 ` "-— ` ; 

431 Coordination Chemistry (2) Perros 
Application of ligand field theory and molecular orbital theory to tran 


rmination of stability constants, and methods 


Sition metal complexes, dete 
Prerequisite 


for the synthesis of representative coordination compounds 
Chem 237 (1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 


232" x T . 
32 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) Perros 


Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties of the 


lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the more recent 
developments. Prerequisite: Chem 236 (1972-73 and alternate years 

Spring ) 

Ürganometallic Chemistry (3) White 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the compounds 
be lithium boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, and the cata 
Ytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes Prerequisite 


Chem 236 and 251, or permission of instructor (1972-73 and alter 
nate years fall) 

35.3 

736 Ady Y - y 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) White 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and re 
ac " x : . 
^r- followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table 
o P 
— chemistry of the more common elements Prerequisite to Chem 
ae Chem 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chem 236 Chem 235 (Aca 
emic year) 
37 Ph 
p Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
pi antitative application of modern theories for interpretation and ex 
anati 
Nation of the electronic properties of transition-metal complexes Pre 


E 
— Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235 (1973-74 and alternate 
s ATS— spring ) 
“S24 
dvanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipescu 


Synt 
hesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 


ori 
es of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre 
74^? 


equis; 
quisite to Chem 251: Chem 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chem 2 Chem 


(Academic year ) 


‘7 eeeree 
e "22 
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257 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Lev) 

Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; effects of ^ 

ture and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permiss 
(1972-73 and alternate years—spring ) 


of instructor. 

258 Natural Products (2) n 
Methods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally esc 
compounds; some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, al 72 7 
etc. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. (19 
and alternate years—spring) 

259 Polymer Chemistry (3) V 

: i i! 
Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules prerequs 
Chem 52, 112 (1973-74 and alternate years -fall) " 


291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) " 
cipate in this seminar throm 


All graduate students are required to parti i : 
No academic cre jt. 


out their period of residence in the Department 
tuition fee required (Fall and spring) a 
295 Research (arr.) "m 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified sf oe 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to excee pl 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. | 


and spring) v 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP w 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) aii 

: o : , cum 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy v 
examinations. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring w 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) j 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 

(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated fof 


a 


Chinese. E E 


See "East Asian Languages and Literatures." 


p 


Classics p 


Professor J.F. Latimer 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman, Sylvia Gerber i 
Assistant Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) | yB peer? 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mary Norton, Mary Nutting, po 


Porath 


cpn 


— xt ^ 
Ca ea 


CLASSICS 249 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Departmental).—The 
Slowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

* The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. 

Q Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; and 

571-72. 

Required courses in the major—Clas 108, 113, 127, 138; Art 101 or 102, 
; Hist 109, 110; and either Hist 105 or Phil 111 1 
pene of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental).—The following require 

i $ must be fulfilled: 

The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. 


3 
ly 


2, : 1 
Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. 

lis Required courses in related areas—Art 111; Hist 109, 110; and either Hist 
Or Phil 111. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


EL Required courses in the major—22 semester hours in second-group Latin 
J y 


“ses, including Clas 131-32, 138 
i chelor of Arts with a maior in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmen- 
An An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of 
C following requirements must be fulfilled: 
- The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should 
ireme departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
nt for “meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences. ) 
lerequisite courses—Clas 11-12, 13-14. 
ete red courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
k hours in second-group courses in Greek, including Clas 138. (A reading 
[ € of French and German is recommended. ) : 
Of Arts in the field of Classical Archeology, Classics, and History (an 


ter 

e . 
tory) mental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, and 
“logy ang requisite A Bachelor’s degree with a background in Classical Arche 
Kore nd either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must present 


of p the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate School 
quie Sciences 
of . *d: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 
Yin. mester hours of course work (as many as possible should be third-group 
oE A Crlected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the departments 
hours) lassics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semester 
Man, 4 andidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in French or Ger- 
tion, Candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive Exam- 


1-2m 
First-year Latin (3-3) Nutting and Staff 


ape Rm credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 

Ing select as 2. Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate read 

life and s development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman 
Iterature (Academic year) 


34 
Second. Y ear Latin (3-3) Gerber 


A ye; o , 

C COurse: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 

iterat Clas 4. Emphasis on Latin readings that illustrate Roman life and 
Le. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or two years of high school Latin 
ademic year) 
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11—12 First-year Greek (3-3) 


it toward a degree at this University given 


A year course cred 
ek: emphasis on gram 


tion of Clas 12. Introduction to Homeric Gre 
and vocabulary to prepare the student to read Greek epic poetry | 
(Academic year ) | 
" n ime! 
13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) La 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this 1 niversity given on ri 
tion of Clas 14. Review of erammar; readings from Homer, He 
and Plato. Prerequisite: Clas 12 (Academic year) 
SECOND GROUP | 
suf 


101-2 Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Latin Literature) 
Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of 
requisite Clas 3-4 or equivalent 
Nort? 


prose and poetry: 


109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) 


(Formerly Latin Prose and Poetry of the Golden Age) í 
mest? 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each § jon © 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or perm! 
instructor. (Academic year) j 
117 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Silver Age (3) " 
be repeated for € 


Silver Age. May 


wort 


Survey of major authors of the 


131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) "m 
n . ,r stv 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors Other 
may enroll by permission ot instructor " 
" " pdt" 
134 Medieval Latin (3) A 

(Formerly Clas 141) gb W 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers er . y 

11th century. Prerequisite: ¢ las 101-2 or permission of instruc 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor sil 
135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3-3) JA 

other * 


Latin literature in historical sequence For Latin majors 
n 


may enroll by permission of instructo! 
" TU 
ZiolK 


139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) 


las 139 Readings in 
e variety of Greek prose, 

May be repeated for cree 
Clas 14 (Academic year ) 


Greek Literature (1 oF 2) 4 gi" 

try: ^, 
drama, and pe sesjon ' 
jit wit rm 


(Formerly € 
Selections from a wid 


to the needs of the class 
instructor. Prerequisite 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
FIRST GROUP sl 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) 4 ist S 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve ores p 

facilitate understanding of the language of science, philos 


etc. 


— 


aans REN. 


CLASSICS 251 


71 Greek and Roman Epic, History, and Biography (3) Ziolkowski 


Selections from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Vergil, and Ovid. Students who receive credit for Clas 105 
cannot receive credit for Clas 71. (Fall) 

72 Greek and Roman Poetry, Philosophy, Ziolkowski 
and Satire (3) 
Survey of major lyric and dramatic poets (including Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes); philosophers (Plato, Aristotle); and satirists (Juvenal, 


Petronius, Apuleius). Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot 
receive credit for Clas 72 (Spring) 


“OND GROUP 


105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) Norton 


Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epic, lyric 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who receive credit for 
Clas 71 or 72 cannot receive credit for Clas 105 


108 Classical Mythology (3) Norton 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced litera 


ture, art, and music (Spring) 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Norton 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy 
(Fall) 

127 Chant : i al 

7 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


(Formerly Legacy of Greece and Rome) 

A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization relevant 
to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, etc. Pre 
vente At least one 3-semester-hour survey course in Greek and 
Oman literature 


13g 

Introduction to Classical Studies (2) Beers 
e of the broad range of sources and resources involved in pursuing 
c — studies: standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papy 
ology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship (Spring) 


is 
Seminar: Classics and Goals for America (3) Latimer 


A : å , ; , 
ay extensive and intensive search for ways of applying ancient thought 
0 d : 

` Modern problems. Selected current readings; extensive reading of 
Tee 

reek and Latin authors. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall) 


V Fi 
? First-v ) 
'-year Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 

tion . credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
of Clas 22. Study of the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on sources 
anguage, reading comprehension, writing facility, and conversa 
(Academic year) 


TERT] 
H hh 
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: x «ni Amal 
23-24 Second-year Hebrew (> 3) sed 
. q^ pi^] 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on pe ^ | 
tion of Clas 24. Review of grammar; continued development of rr | 
ting facility, and conversation Selections from ; 
ear 


comprehension, wri 
text of the Old Testament 


and other materials (Academic y 


Drama 


See "Speech and Drama." 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


Professor Chung-wen Shih (Acting Chairman) 
Thomas Lawton 


Associate Professorial Lecturers Jane Evans 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, P.L. Sargent (Visiting) _, it 
£ i à is 

Language and Literature.— and if 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese 
gree program 1$ offered in the School of Public and International Affairs pts ” 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Students must fulfill the requirem 
described in either I or II below. 
I. School of Public and International Affairs z oll 
(a) Prerequisite: a minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian 
see page 82; or the equivalent from another accredited institution, 15 require 
(b) The general requirements stated on pages 164-66 16 ene 
11-12, 103, 105, 165, 167, and - d o ff 


(c) Required for the major Asia 
hours of second-group Chinese literature courses 
yn at the end of the senior year 
be examined includes 
owledge of Chinese 


The student 1$ require xno" 
a major examinati The coordinated field © and : 
edge upon which the student will an active com" uut 
modern Chinese language and a general kn literature an "d 
A proseminar (199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major 

tion " 
IL Columbian College of Arts and Sciences oo Asi@ 

including 


(a) The general requirements stated on pages 78, 83 88, 


3-4, and 9; or Asia 5-6 (preferred) 
(b) A program of study in preparation for the major examin 

. n » € p 

of the senior year (this is the same requirement as described under y itera 


In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, Chinese Language ant 
a Field-of-Study major 

Bachelor of Arts in the 
Affairs, page 388 


b th 
ation 9 mi 


field of Chinese Studies See Public 


CHINESE 


FIRST GROUP 
*1—2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) NT 
1 " v 
credit toward a degree at this 1 niversity Den: po 
(3 hours), laboratory (V and p 
graded rea ing da en) 
( Academ" y 


A year course 
pletion of Asia 2 


mentals of gramm 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 


Classroom 
ar and pronunciation with 


in writing semester 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 253 


*3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) Wang 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com 
pletion of Asia 4. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continu 
ation of grammar and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written 


language and reading. Prerequisite: Asia 2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 a semester (Academic year) 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8-8) Lee 


Intensive beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Asia 6: Asia 
5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year) 


*4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) 


Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactic 
Structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Asia 4 (Fall or 
spring) 
l1 
-15 r . " "2.2 
12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) Wang 


(Formerly Asia 7-8) 


Reading basic texts; writing short pieces; conversation; systematic review 


of grammar Prerequisite to Asia 11: Asia 6 or 9. Prerequisite to Asia 12 
Asia 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year) 
to 
AND c 
ND GROUP 
10 : a à . ‘ 
3 Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) Sargent 
€ readings in selected modern literary works, social] sciences, and 
Intensiv j lected jern lit k ] nd 
documentary materials Prerequisite: Asia 12 or equivalent (Fall) 
105 i 
Introduction to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) Stafi 
Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and phi 
y Osophy. Prerequisite: Asia 4 or 6 (Spring) 
< ~24 
Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Stafi 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 
$ 
A ucture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite 
sta 4 or 6, or a course in linguistics 
161 
Asnec "4 « > 
Spects of Chinese Culture (3) Lawton 
Lec i 
ate on and discussion of the emergence and stylistic development 
of ne : 
Se] Neolithic painted pottery, Shang and Chou dynasty bronze ritual ves 
In * Buddhist art, and figure and landscape painting (Spring) 
Np 
0 ; " ` . > 
R etry of the T ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Stafl 
tadino . 
ding Of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre 


Teqn; 
1) Wisite: Asia 103 or equivalent 

3? Ve 

Yiian Drama (3) Shih 


plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang 
u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite Asia 103 or equivalent 


ratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing Periods (3-3) Staff 


Asia 5-4 


2S A Ase eet 
* &. 
b - 
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r v 
Historical development and stylish traits. Prerequisite Asia 103 OF equ 


alent 
179-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) s 
Lao She, and others Informal essays by i | 


Short stories of Lu Hsün, í 
Hsiin, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tzu-ch’ing. Drama of Tien Han 
l 


Tsao Yü. Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equivalent 
suf 


185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) ; 
Reading of material pert ission by 


mission of instructor 


aining to individual research. Adm 
(Academic year) 

, be Cie ak sul 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 

Language and Literature (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year ) 


EAST ASIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP gi 
a s . ans, 
91—92 Introduction to Asian Literature (3—3) Evan " 
Survey of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian literature, in translation mi 
5 early 20th om 


masterpieces of the 


earliest periods through literary 
Term paper required 


Lecture and discussion—in English. 


SECOND GROUP 
pv 
(3) 


165 Chinese Literature in Translation 
he Chinese language "m 


Open to students who have no knowledge of t vien 

eral survey of the development of Chinese literature from ane 
to present (Fall) st 
167 Chinese Fiction in Translation (3) pew 
Chinese language pote 


Open to students who have no knowledge of the > den 
ing of major novels, including Al! Men Are Brothers, €? spit 
Dream of the Red Chamber, and The Travels of Lao Ts'an 


JAPANESE 


, 


FIRST GROUP 


21-22 Beginning Intensive Japanese (8-8) "m. 4 
i ro 9 
Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and sis 92: p 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite 10.0 
21. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester ( Academic year) 
Economics — 
jor 
A Ty . breath I 
Professors A.E. Burns, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, jr., C.E. G Lo, 
Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, Henry Solomon (Chairman), Sar gto (pet 


Alessi, Robert Davis (Research), Theodore Suranyi-Unger, 


Ching-Yao Hsieh 


onan? 
X See A 


ECONOMICS 255 


dunce Professors T.F. Carroll, Barend de Vries, H.P. Miller 

Mlessoria] Lecturer John Hardt 

"cate Professors Mary Holman, R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.I Long, S.E. Haber, 
RM. Dunn, Jr., G.C. Eads 

ciate Professorial Lecturers H.H. Hinrichs, William Poole 

og Professors J.T. Bennett, J.E. Fredland, J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer 

“ict Assistant Professor Henry Peskin 

Msiant Professorial Lecturers P.B. Ginsburg, J.C. Miller III 


B : i 
mio” of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) The following 
l 
i tements must be fulfilled 
© general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should 


ty i 
ow the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
Nematic for “meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and 
Matical Sciences. ) 
: Prerequisite course—Econ 1 
Retired co courses in related areas—Math 31 and 32 
t a Social Study other than Economics 
tn, Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional 


te , 
t hours of second group Economics courses to be approved by the depart 


Maste ' 
EY Of Arts in the field of Economics Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de 
‘ith g 
[n à major in Economics from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Mis re the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205 


Ut Additional semester hours to be selected from other third-group Economics 
Met ^w a Master's Comprehensive Examination in economic theory; (4) con 
M. in o à tool requirement (either the passing of a reading knowledge examina 
Wieg. T foreign language the satisfactory completion of one of the following 
D, E fath 34, Stat 157-58, or Stat 197); and (5) a thesis (Econ 299-300) 
M E 9f Philosophy in the field of Economics Required: the general require 
a Bes 93-97, 100—102, including (1) Econ 201-2, 203-4, 205, 215-16, 379 


iv, da additional semester hours of approved gr iduate course work in the stu 
ono Ric Th Study; (2) passing of the General Examination in five areas (Micro 
M: Oth heory, Macroeconomic Theory, the History of Economic Thought, and 


er s ^ 
eti fields selected by the student and the doctoral program committee); (3) 
On of the 


tool requ 
Oreign 


ment (the passing of a reading knowledge examination 
language plus the satisfactory completion of Math 34, Stat 157-58 
"i lese; and (4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to dk 
i E arch in one of the following fields: Econometrics, Economic Develop 
"hi. po omic History, Economic Policy, Economic Theory, Environmental Eco 
uM Dowd of Economic Thought, Industrial Organization, International Eco 
conomics, Mathematical Economics, Monetary Economics, National 


lh C " ; 
LN Counting. Natural Resources I conomics, Public Finance, Regional and 
“nomics, 


and Soviet Economics 


e s : 
ntal Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eco 


bi GROUp 


~2 P " 

ri ` " x 
nciples of Economics (3-3) Staff 

Lc ; . 

mani (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 

pre Ples, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is 
e ^ + e 
quisite to Econ 2 (Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


JETER 
e "-" 23g 
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SECOND GROUP 
yi 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing 
ur yi 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, * | 
n : è ; x : al 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall 
spring) 
psi 


104 History of Economic Thought (3) E: 
e of chang” 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring) | 
i 
105 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) Ken". 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuation” fr 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models, workshet 
ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy Fall) 
121 Money and Banking (3) " 
ial 10 
and other financial ! 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, 


tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall and spring) s 
122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) of j 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supp s d 


interest rates and price leve 


demand for loanable funds, 
121 (Spring) 


U.S. monetary policy Prerequisite: Econ j 

: . peo 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) p 
and testing of economic models: regression theory io 


Construction A 
eter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to econom! ng 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31; Stat 111. (Fall or $P d 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) j Ui 
Development and main features of economic life in the Sovie 
(Fall) y 
H 
134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) ' d 
viel © t 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the SOY gif 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and 
measures of performance (Spring) if 
po^ 


136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) 


(Formerly Natural Resources Economics) 
roblems of natural resource 


"S develop 


Analysis of economic p 
utilization and environmental quality Prerequisite: Econ 
(Spring) p 
+ a í 
142 Labor Economics (3) arket 
labor force, operations of labor = nd a 


Characteristics of American sé 
theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, cave 


teristics of unemployment, public policies and program»: 


(ra 


AU 
* Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistic 


ECONOMICS 257 


"147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the 
period following the Industrial Revolution, Evolution of capitalism and 
its impact upon the societies of Europe. 


157 Regional and Urban Economics (3) Stewart 


Analysis of the processes of interregional interaction, the urban hierarchy, 
urban structure, and policies for regional and urban development 


(Spring) 


158 Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related practices 
of industries with emphasis on their significance and on appropriate eco 


nomic policies (Spring) 

161 Public Finance I (3) Fredland 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxa 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations ( Fall) 

162 Public Finance II (3) Fredland 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manage 
ment, (Spring) 

165 Economic Policy (3) Stewart 


Application of economic analysis to selected contemporary economic 


Problems (Fall) 


169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 
Performance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 

l : à . 

10 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy 

'n (Spring) 
9. i 
80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel 
pment of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence 


lt *on 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present (Academic year) 
“8 : . 

International Economics (3-3) Galbreath, Dunn 

Econ 181 international trade theory and international monetary theory 


"i 182: continuation of international monetary theory; economic de- 
e 
i Opment (Academic year) 


786 i 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Hinrichs 


Cri 
Dalysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo- 
p 


m 
lg les. (Academic year) 
8 Prog 
R minar in Economics (3) Holman, Long 
Xaminari , n " 
thec ination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
in "d and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics majors 
À čir senior year (Fall and spring) 
wW 
enta; 
1 Course offered by the departments of Economics and History 
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sul 


omics (3) 
conomics LA 


199 Independent Research in Econ 
quire 


Under the personal direction of an instructor 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval 


(Fall and spring) 


Limited to e 
of instructor Të 


THIRD GROUP 
ate stil 


18) are designed for gradu 


ourses (except 217 
bed prerequisites. 


Third-group Economics c 
in Economics or for graduate students with prescri 
(3-3) Burns, pst 
tion of the development of 


19th century ( Academic 


201-2 History of Economic Thought 
Critical analysis and interpreta 
theory from Aristotle through the 


yeaf 


203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) 
Econ 203: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Econ 4 
of markets (Econ 203 and 204- fall and spring) 


Leg seh, PO 
205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hsieh, j 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determinat 
employment (Fall and spring) " 
; ` " e 
207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) pu 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of pt 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Rese? 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle (Spring) » 
n2 c 
208 National Income (3) K wi’ 
ment of economic aggregates within an ut 


Theory and measure 
tional income accounts 


framework, including balance sheets 


statements (Spring) i 
si 
210 Economic Methodology (3) PL 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issu i? 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate cou 
nomic theory. (Spring) í 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) ic 
: " : „onom 
Formulation and application of mathematical models 10 econo i) 
( Academic ye 


Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence y 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. 


and employment theory. 


theory. Econ 218: income : 
requisite waived (Econ 217 and 218 fall and spring) P 
A 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) rat 4 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemp? 
( Academic year) of 


ican central banking 


233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin 


America (3) à 
i . in 

Analysis of Agrarian reform movements and programs oa (F 
current development issues in Latin American countries. 


nae * 


eS Spee ween tt 


ECONOMICS 259 


234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Carroll 
Latin America (3) 
Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rural investment pro- 
jects; case studies drawn from the experience of development agencies 


(Spring) 


237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Holman 
Natural Resources (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy) 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and nat 


ural resources development and management (Fall) 
% , a 
1-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Haber 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective bar 
gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs (Aca 


demic year) 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan, Mangum 


Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re 
Sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 


grams (Fall) 
55i. 

52 Economic Development (3-3) de Vries 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the un 
derdeveloped countries. (Academic year) 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 

2 . 3 i à n 

7 Regional and Urban Economics (3) Stewart 
Theory of location of economic activities, analysis of interregional equilib 
Mum and dynamics of regional growth, structure and processes of urban 

velopment (Spring) 

25 

? Income Distribution (3) Miller 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced un- 

Braduate Economics majors. (Fall) 

261 
Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 

alysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

263 
Theory of Public Finance I (3) Fredland 
location and distribution aspects of government budget policy including 
in ical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxation, and 

: TgOvernmental fiscal relations (Fall) 

64 

heory of Public Finance II (3) Fredland 


Stabiliz4,; ' 1; 
bilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of effects of 


ra al Policy and debt management on level of employment, prices, and 
Of economic growth. (Spring) 


resa 
— a ww m 
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^ 2n Lon 
265—66 Industrial Organization (3-3) poli | 
(This course replaces former Econ 265 Economics of Regulatory 
and Econ 266 Antitrust Policy) " 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on 
economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regu 
practices (Academic year) F 
: aov" pat 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) yl 
Development of the Soviet-type economy Organization, policies, ø 
- econ? 


allocative, foreign trade, 


production, 
of instructor (Fall) 


problems: monetary, 
Admission by permission 


growth 
and Development in 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory 


Communist Countries (3) " 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in u p 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China Admis 
permission of instructor (Spring) y 
ü 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) ot 
» À» Sa^ : a elo 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Dev 
of the economy under communism (Fall) " 
270 Economy of Communist China Il (3) o” 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of we 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
211 Economy of Japan (3) " ; 
- - . »entribU 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contrib 
Japan's development (Fall) of 
pe 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) f 
n ; Mp eU. | 
economic behavior Statistical croi, 


equation models of 
and estimating parameters 


Single 


testing economic hypotheses a 
simultaneous equations problems Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 OF 
or permission of instructor (Fall) po 
*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models ( 3) Y g 
z sM 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems prered" 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory (Spring py 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) " gp 
" . ; eme?" 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor mover et) 
n e -— P id 
282: theory ot balance-of-payments adjustment ( Acaden 9 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) wat 
Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and tio d 
eign loans and investment; social and technological precon 
vestment o? 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) hin wh 
: nithi n 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist ye o 
odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a P inst 


, Ü 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 


(Spring) 


! stic*- 
interdepartmental course offered by the departments ol Economics and Stati 


zaa a eta aan - — 


ECONOMICS 


2 
79-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


RTH GROUP 


7 1 
tth-group Economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily 
doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) De Alessi 


Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles 


313 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Burns 
Continuation of Econ 201-2. Principal trends in English, Continental, 
and American economic thought during the present century 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 
Intensive study of selected topics including economic activity analysis, risk 
and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 
215-16 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 
Recent developments in monetary theory. 


341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 
Current problems in theory and policy 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 
Selected topics of current interest 

* 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 


A research seminar covering current econometric literature and special 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


13. 

30 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of in- 
Structor, (Academic year) 

3 : 

30 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of recent contributions in this field 

39 

l Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

39g 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
— to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 

ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


(Fi d to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
and spring) 
h : 
m 
h Part, 
iue ie Course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics 
ental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
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Education " f 


Mary Ellen Colem"? 


Baker, Martha Rashi 
adler, Mo 


W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, 
Daniel Sinick, R.E 
L.H. Elliott, Leonard N 


Allan Drei | 
RJ 


Professors G.L. Angel, 
H.G. Detwiler (Chairman), 
Rodney Tillman, Anthony Marinaccio, 


cella Brenner 
Professorial Lecture 
N.P. Atkins, Norman Drachler 
Associate Professors J.G. Boswell, 
Frankie, Dorothy Moore, Lawrence Winkler 
Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, 
Ware, P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, David Iwamoto, W.W. 
Jensen, Samuel Kavruck, John Woodburn 
Assistant Professors Gloria Horrworth, Donald Link 
Wiggs, S.R. Paratore, G.W. Smith Gat 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers RJ. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, J.D. $ 
Marjorie Daly, Marianne Phelps, Carla Heymsfeld, V.E. Greave^ z6 
McNelis, Norma Eitington, Margery West, Agnes Lawless, H.E. Lamb, 


Jenkins 
Instructor Nancy Roche T 

Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education g 
ter of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specia agal) 
Doctor of Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages Ti 


rs J.B. Holden, W.W Chase, D.D. Darland, 


Margaret McIntyre, C.E. Vontress 


! 
Beverly Heinle, Matt 
Burke, A 


owski, Ruth Peterson, G 


i 
j 
140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods courses. su 

y students in the secondary school cU. e 
aching fields concerned. Course regu" yp 
Practices of successfü t 


SECOND GROUP 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 
are to be elected in the senior year b 


after substantial preparation in the te 
and hours of credit vary with license requirements. 
studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses 9 Ade 
viewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 1^" 


tional prerequisites are stated under each course. si 
pment, Learning, and Teaching (3) "m. 
rs each week, Pr eo 
boratory af po^ 


108 Human Develo 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (3 successive hou 


d by the Director of La 


in the morning, arrange 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding, ,. pst 
development and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Pee e 


or 112. (Fall and spring) ia 
111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore © si 


For seniors. Curriculum and methods of teaching in t goal F 
school: reading, childrens' literature, mathematics, science, lang. 
social studies, music, art, physical education Pre-student te (Fal) 
and one-half days a week Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123 m 


112 Educational Measurement (3) of 1% 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction aqu 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes: 


Educ 108 and 123 (Fall and spring) 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 


Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), -aS arranged. 


field work- 


"TYSTX 
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graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods 
Material fee, $5 (Spring) 


114 Elementary School Music (3) Daly 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 
music activities essential to basic musical understanding. Materials and 
techniques. 


* ; T r 1 

115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Heymsfeld 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. 


119 Elementary School Curriculum and Horrworth and Staff 
Methods (12) 


Limited to M.A.T. students. Curriculum, methods, and materials of 
reading, language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, music, art, 
and physical education. Appropriate field experience coordinated during 
elementary school fall openings (Fall) 


123 Society and the School (3) Brenner, St. Cyr, Tillman 


Historical and social development of education, contemporary issues, co- 
Operation of the school with other community agencies, functions of school 
Personnel (Fall and spring) 


124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) Brenner 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relationships: 
teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing interview and 
Other activities (Spring) 


128 Children’s Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children’s classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
Children's original expressions (Spring) 


l a n a a 
30 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Horrworth and Staff | 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. Full-time teaching in an ele- 
mentary school under cooperative supervision of the school system and 
the University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite 
uc 119, 135 (Spring) 


l 
" Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell 


d seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiat- 
Ng, guiding, and evaluating learning activities, Group-work to be ar- 


Fanged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123 (Fall) 
132 
Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
E Seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 
l or equivalent; Educ 152, 153. (Fall and spring) 
133 
Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) Staff 
em Work, internship, and instructional practice. Educ 133A: adult edu 1 
~~ lon and human resource development (Wiggs); Educ 133B: college 


& 


Ma 
Y hot be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111 


‘See eR ESS 
~ 15 


> 
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. p ; -ation 

student development experience (Kirkbride); Educ 133C: higher educa 
(Fall 8 


(Angel, Frankie). Admission by 
spring) 


permission of instructor 


9) Boswell and suf 
u 


ching in Secondary Schools (6 to 


134 Student Tea 
of instructor. 


For seniors. Admission by permission 


131. (Fall and spring) 
Horrworth, Moore, and s 


Prerequisite: 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors and for M AT 
structor. Prerequisite for seniors 
for M.A.T. students: Educ 220. 


students—fall ) f 
ell 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McN 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 
in English. (Spring) y 

J| 

137 Teaching Speech (3) Heal 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) 
in speech or permission of instructor (Spring) d 

i$ 

es in Secondary Schools (3) po 
Prerequisite: 2 


i v ir 

students. Admission by permission of 

Educ 111 or equivalent Prered At 
(Seniors—fall and spring; “7 


fs 
18 semester D 


ou" 
Prerequisite: 18 semestel h 


138 Teaching Social Studi 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). 
of social studies (Spring) AE 

pei! 

(3) 


139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: 4 
of Art. Material fee, $4.50 (Spring) 

ci 


140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) pr 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mat 
through calculus (Spring) 
| 142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
| Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music w 
l 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) " m 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 to 40° 
hours of science (Spring) il 
rse” 
' 146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) je , 
| - s 
| Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 18 seme 
| of one foreign language (Spring) "m 
| ; Mo!" 
| 152 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3) 
| Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) y 
Md 
153 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) yi 
Mc 
154 Community Resources and Materials for the i 
Young Child (3) oni 
munity 


Lecture and field: use of services and specialists in com 


> 
ey T. 
z 2425 ™ 


EDUCATION 


new program materials. Admission by permission of instructor 
(Spring) 
*196 Urban Ecology Workshop (6) 


Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific environmental 
issues in the Washington metropolitan area 


te GROUP 


renta prerequisite: A degree. from an accredited institution is prerequisite 

wc lhird-group courses in Education. Adequate professional preparation is pre- 

White to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses limited to 
nts in the M.A.T. Program 


201 Seminar: International Education (3) Moore 


For elementary school teachers. Survey of selected foreign educational 
Systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized 


23-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Staff 


Comparison of United States with foreign educational systems, particu 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, the 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia 


705-6 The Curriculum (3-3) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
Comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 


In subject areas, group consideration of student problems (Academic 
year) 
207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations 
20 
8 Human Development (3) Rashid 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human devel- 
pment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 
relevant research (Fall and spring) 


209 Chila Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
m Practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
Tibuting to a knowledge of child development (Fall) 

210 
Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 


I a 
Dlerdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy- 


sis, i ; - 
E Interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research in 
) *ciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. (Spring) 
12 
Educational Measurement (3) Staff 


Basi 2 : 
i... Sic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
Ei 


4 ^n 

m E Jointly by 

MN have the Department of Education and the Office of Program Development. Hum 19K 
y & 4, 9fatory session; therefore students receive a maximum of 4 semester hours of credit 
"ui hen, a UC 196 has a laboratory session on curricular materials for elementary and secondary 


; there 
he. lore teachers receive 2 additional hours of credit for a total of 6 semester hours 


S842444 
- CEA an 
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interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analy 
sis of test results; laboratory use of test instruments 

K . vef 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) on 
` à : r 214 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ ^ 
evolution of the American school system ( Academic year) 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) y^ 
- , i jun 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and JU jn 
f learn 


high school children Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment O 


difficulties J 
217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Der 
t 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of "^ 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape p 
and offerings of the school ( Academic year) 
ait | 
219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) " 
ion to t 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their applicati 


ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers " 
undations (9) h ud 
tory block course dealing WT 
and philoso? " 
learning i4 
ganization 


220 Elementary School Teaching Fo 


Limited to M.A.T. students Introduc 


content of professional education courses history 
educational psychology; human development, 


education; 
teaching; society and the school; elementary school or 
class hours supplemented by field experience. 
co 
223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) m 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent oo 
materials, and techniques 1n teaching reading; demonstrations 9 e 
and teaching techniques (Fall) 4 
co^ 


224 Reading Problems (3) 
Elementary school reading difficulties; 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite : 
ing experience and a previous course 
(Spring) j 
L y 
brace | co 
226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) i 


; loping © gi 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for deve op 2 e” 
organizing . 


ET 
classroom and clinical a m 
one or more years O rece 


or language * 


in reading 


reading skills, including skills in content subjects; 
ating reading programs (Spring) p 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) " rd 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most impor’ pall 
in elementary school. pl 


lems facing the contemporary Americ: 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) ó wo” 
1 

and research on reading, language arts, sof sprit) 
u 


Current trends d 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. ost 
fA 
n 


(3) p 
instructi g | 


Achieving -- 
i oor dinaline 


229 Administration of Elementary Education 


rienced teachers and administrators 
and servicing teaching activities, 


(Fall) 


For expe 
jectives, organizing 
and community life 


DE utar p 
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230 Intern Seminar for M.A.T. Students (3) Brenner, Horrworth 
(Formerly Intern Seminar: Elementary School Teac hing) 


Planning and supervision of individual action research projects (Spring) 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Boswell 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature 


232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
practices in the operation of the elementary school (Spring) 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) Kubalak 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7 
(Spring) 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 
Techniques of analyzing teaching styles and classroom interactions 


(Fall) | 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) Staff 


For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


243 Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents 


245 School and Community (3) Angel 

The School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 

builds the community (Spring) 
2 | 
46 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Drachler | 

Investigation of current issues in urban education (Spring) ] 
4 m 

7 Adult Occupational Education (3) Wiggs | 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends | 
In adult vocational technical-occupational education in the United States | 
and foreign countries 


25] 
Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Detwiler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
"ganization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) 
25 Orga es r " 3 ` , 
nization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) Vontress 
9cedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 


( Pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor 
Spring ) 


268 


ee 4ee bane 
v *" 
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Tu ` " inkle! 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) wink! 
of individual analysis and appraisal techniques Develo” 

alent- 


Detailed study 
ment of systematic case Educ 112 or equiv 


(Fall and spring) 
Atki 


study. Prerequisite: 


254 The Middle School (3) i 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course 
study, extra-classroom activities (Fall) " 

E 4 à S 
255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) MA 
education 


Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary © den 
h subject-matter field (Aca 


Educ 256: current problems in eac 
` mes ue 
1 Development (3) Sinick, VO f 

wol 


factors influencing the world of " 
educational, 


year ) 


257 Educational and Occupationa 
Theories of career development; 
procedures for ew aluating and using socio-personal, 
cupational information. (Fall and spring) | 

5 r " 2 je iler vont 

258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Detwiler, 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance anc 
Educ 253 and 257 (Fall and spring) 


(3) 


and personal cour’ i 
| counseling, 19" 


Ne". 
; pr 
259 Secondary School Administration ie 
Survey of administra" 


For experienced teachers and administrators. 
cluding practices of the modern high school (Fall) 2 
` ". 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) Ma oo 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of moder? 
s in schools (Spring) 


visory concepts including practice 

Vontress: pe " 

isite: 12 T. 
Prerequis! 1 Í 
ission ? 


261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) 
counseling and guidance 
and guidance Admission by perm! 


(Fall and spring) ia 
P " vid 
ucation (3) w 


Supervised experience in 
ter hours in counseling 
partment Chairman 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and Ed (n 
" n 2 " s 0 1 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging -— "^ 
resource development personnel, program areas Prerequist m. 

professional preparation OF experience in training, education, 
nos 


ment. (Fall) 


264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) — 
"s + ang die? a 

education, and development programs for varie ric 

ising critical events conceptual mode ring) 

of instructor (5P - 

Mari, 


pusin" "L 
cacti? 


Training, 
tems will be planned v 
Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission 
269—70 School Business Management I-II (3-3) 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the 
blic education institutions. Educ ^^ 


agement office in pu ) P 
-ademic year ] 
(Academic y igh 


educational business management 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
al administrative units; $ 


chool fin? 


Role of federal, state, and loc 
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controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions 
(Fall and spring) 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Marinaccio 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques (Fall and 
spring) 

2 A » n 
‘13-74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswell 


Educ 273: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and 
experimental programs. Educ 274: recruitment and selection, general ed- 
ucation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory ex 


periences (Academic year) 

5 ` ^ " - . 

275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
financing. (Fall) 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies publicity media 
Public participation in policy-making (Spring) 

278 € , 

“78 School Law (3) Ware 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest 
to the group (Spring) 


279 Adult Education (3) Nadler 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies in 
volved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through 
international (Fall) 


2 - 
“80 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
Determining educational needs for adults at all levels in school and non 


School agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and sched 
uling of adult programs. Field work with actual sponsoring agency. Pre 


Tequisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor (Spring) 
283 p; i i : 
3 Higher Education in the United States (3) Angel 
Development, Scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States (Fall) 


2 iia ; 
84 Administration of Higher Education (3) Angel, Elliott, and Staff 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universi 


ties; duties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) 
285 
Student Activities (3) Angel 
8 p and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
c 
8 00l publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
b Ponsorship participation, finance, and evaluation 
4 
mL |. : 
linica] Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 


Or adv; i i 

in T advanced students Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 

ey Reading Center Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 or 226, or equiv 
nt. Material fee $10 a semester (Academic year) 


SE *ae ean 
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Peters” 


super intendent* 
| reading pro 


n Reading (3) 


principals, supervisors, 
and improving the tota 


289 Supervisory Problems i 
and 


For experienced teachers, 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, 


gram (Fall) 
peters 


290 Diagnosis and Instruction—Severe Reading 
Problems (3) " 
, y a d vi 
For experienced teachers Case studies of children and/or adults 
severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructiona 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 
(Spring) 
t : ; has 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) C ‘l 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization Of pte 
an 


facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 


nance problems (Fall) 
sol 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) oe 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
ferences arranged with an instructor (Academic year) " 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) yv 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. 
taken early in the graduate program. (Fall and spring) " 


296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 
Analysis of scientific approaches to problen 
of the application of research techniques Required of 
the Ed.D. degree Prerequisite: Educ 295 and Stat 105; 
(Fall and spring) 
cor? 


297 Personnel Administration (3) tio 
cs is . c 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for edt c 

institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, an 
C 
jo 


1 Administration (3) 


298 Seminar: Personne 
ules and regulations, staff organ 


taal otial! 
Research: policies, T izations, n€8 " 


| 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) t "d 
| Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing 
| theses. (Fall and spring) ot 
M y 
te 


| 301 Data Processing in Education (3) 
; " $, 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselor 


and administrators. : 
303 Data Analysis (3) á "d 

Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the 

planning stage. (Fall) y 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 

Studies (3 to 6) "^ 
aues 

al personnel Research, technique -hool " 


For experienced educations 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


=a eee , 
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317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school sci 
ence curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 


320 Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) St. Cyr 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of 


instructor (Fall and spring) 


331 Development of the Young Child (3) McIntyre 
Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of child develop 


ment; observation, behavior patterns, child study (Fall) 


332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3 or 4) McIntyre 


Lecture and field Language arts, science, mathematics, health, social 
Studies, and creative arts adapting to skills and needs of the young 


child; content of new programs (Spring) 

333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3 or 4) McIntyre 
Lecture and field Planning, reporting, records, equipment, testing, work- 
Ing with parents and aides ( Fall) 

334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 


Child (3 or 4) 


Lecture and field Use of services and specialists in community; use of 
new program materials (Spring) 
335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 


Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field Prerequisite 
Educ 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, and Staff 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Center. Ap 
Proximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


341 Canne : 
! Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) Rashid 


Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
asis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels 


childhood through young adulthood (Fall) 

R Language Development (3) Rashid 
ature of language development; role of language in the socialization 
Ocess, (Spring) 

554 Counseli " lo "7 E 

ng of Minority Groups (3) Vontress 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 


224 AA a eet 
= "23€. 
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i ali he 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling ! 


disadvantaged in urban areas 
Rollins 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
within groups 


related to interaction 


Principles of group dynamics as 
Techniques and practice in group counseling (Fall) 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) St 
: ^ í , + dance 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of gi f 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropol0s 
and philosophy 
wink 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 
Mental health problems; em 


inselors, teachers, a 
(Fall and spring) 


phasis on needs of cot 


others working with children and adolescents 

; ey E í inich 

361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) = 
io dif 

and treatment of chronic and trauma’ i 

rmi 


Etiology, Sy mptomatology 
orders with rehabilitation counseling implications 


sion of instructor. (Fall) 
= » iis "TOT ‘ à ini 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Si 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and cou 
ing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131 (Spring) 
of Rehabilitation € ounseling (3) A 
attitudes, self 


Admission by 


"m 
nselor underst? 


363 Psychosocial Aspects 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. 


permission of instructor. (Fall) 


concept p 
AdmissioP ~ 


saih 
-" — "—« i sio 
365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) É 
n i co 
Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminte, oo 
ing history, philosophy, and introduction to practices Educ 3 dn* 
current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and follow-up- 
sion by permission of instructor (Academic year) 


Linkon 


367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6-6) " 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar pr? gr 
Prerequisite: Educ 365-66 


integration of theory and practice 
demic year) ud 

: Sin" 
Counseling (3) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation z st 
problems and ethica 


Culminating seminar covering professional 
Prerequisite: Educ 367 (Spring) r 
. , : rn 
371 Introduction to College Teaching (3) 
vods of College Teaching) Aio 


(Formerly Principles and Meth 
and experimental in 
(Fall) 


General principles, methods, techniques, 
y level 


media for teaching at the college and universit 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) ce 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. T: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring 1 

a s ‘ x l, 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) Ange g 

four-J* 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, 


"UTUPTTIXAX 
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leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con 


cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges (Fall) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Angel 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) 

375 Foundations of a College Student Development Kirkbride 


Program (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Student Personnel Work) 


College student development as an integral part of higher education pro 
grams (Fall) 


376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) Kirkbride 
(Formerly Student Personnel Work with College Groups) 


Principles and procedures of student development programs with campus 
groups; campus group activities and development of student leadership 


(Spring) 
377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Kirkbride, Phelps 
(Formerly Practicum in Student Personnel Work (3)) 


Supervised practical experience in college student development programs 
Admission by permission of instructor ( Fall and spring) 


378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to stu 
dent's professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) 


379 Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 


Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education and 
human resource development. Admission by permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring) 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Drexler, McCune 


À sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice 


Admission by permission of Department, prior to registration (Fall 
and spring) 

3 T 

81 The Adult as a Learner (3) Angel, Wiggs 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on learning; 
Physical and social environment in adult education situations (Fall) 

J " . 

82 Methods in Adult Education (3) Nadler, Lamb 


Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional methods, 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed instruction, 
and systems approach in developing training programs (Spring) 


38 A , 
3 Counseling of Adults (3) Wiggs 
Theories and practical applications of occupational counseling, empha- 
Sizing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primarily intended for 
Counselors in military, government, business, and industrial organizations 
Spring) 
384 s 
Evaluation of Adult Education (3) McCune 


Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school and nonschool 


RIZETEEEE 
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l : y 
agencies—business, industry, government voluntary organizations N 


community (Spring) i 
386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) Wiggs, Hol h 
(Spring) 
ie 1 
387 Administration of Adult Education (3) Na i}, 
Program administration staff recruitment and development, fiscal or i 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 
Nad 


389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource 
Development (3) 
(Fall) 
pro 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


. „Amini 
ms in higher education related to adm 


Investigation of legal proble 


tion, students, faculty, and academic program (Spring) 
Frat 
391 College and University Curriculum (3) jV 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation 
trends in the higher education curriculum (Fall) 
po? 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) ' 
TL 


sources; studen 


Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue ; 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) d 

A 
393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) pe 
pfer? 


ation; reports and co 
(Fall and spring) 
; yo 
Marit 


Supervised field experiences in higher educ: 
Admission by permission of instructor 


394 College and University Governance (3) 
Higher Education) 


(Formerly Administration and Governance in adii 
VR ‘ . Jat 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and re 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) F 
Mari 


395 Problems and Practices in School Administrative 
Organization (3 to 6) oft ? 
Application of principles and supervision concerned with cha 
evaluation of administrative organization 


ucation Administration (3 to 6) 


396 Internship: Higher Ed 
by the Unive 


Service in a higher education situation directed 
cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. of 


rsity 


397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) a 


Service in a school situation directed by the University an 


to integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring) as 

^ trie” Mari, 

398 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) E f 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and se 

to integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring) of 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 
rinciples of administration og f 


Application of the theories and p ) 
h guidance by recognize 


schools. Student participation wit 
titioners. 


. 
moa n M mo m m P. 


EDUCATION 


RTH GROUP 


lister's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth-group 

KS. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or other post 

ts degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually planned 
asis of previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an advanced 

of competence and meet identified professional needs or field requirements 
Of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be re- 
for credit 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Greaver 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Darland 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 


413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) 

421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Wiggs, Nadler 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr. Marinaccio, Angel 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Angel 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Kirkbride 


(Formerly Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education) 


425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Baker 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Wiggs, Nadler 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) Carroll 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Carroll, Marinaccio 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Carroll, Marinaccio 
434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision (arr.) Carroll 
435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) Carroll 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr.) Marinaccio 
%7 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) Marinaccio 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
43 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) Detwiler, Vontress 
“s Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Rashid, Linkowski 
90 Dissertation Seminar (3) Staff 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
Ospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. 


491 $ 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Pr . , si , 

"Paration of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 
co Oral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 
Ommittee Prerequisite: Educ 490 


TT eee eee 
> ergs 4» 


p 


English | 
IH. Coberly, P.H. Hii 


Professors C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole, R H. Moore, 
Milton Crane ^ 


Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Ji ( Acting Chairman ) 
Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr., G E. McCandlish 
Adjunct Professor J.C Broderick 
Associate Professors W.L. Turner, 
R.C. Rutledge 
Assistant Professors 
dith Plotz, Nancy Bunge, 


Adiunct Assistant Professors 
Margaret Bonney, R.L. 


Claeyssens Jr 


Muriel McClanahan, A.F 


y 
Fredrica Rosenberg 


R. Bozzini 
Francis S 


J.A. Quitslund, J.W Claiborne, 


T.M. Scanlan, C.W. Sten, G 
Barbara Dunham, Sister Mary 
Dabney, Hazel Eagle, 
Combs, M.E. Green, J.J. 


latter). |° 


Instructors 
Judith Lefkowitz, Agnes Cannon, R.I 
Jr., Anne Richardson 

Lecturers Edgar Boling, Jr., 
Hafezi. D.H. Bowman, Monica Finkel, Catherine 


Bachelor of Arts with a 
The departmental major in 
for gaining some familiarity 
a discipline of literary study 
and major author(s) 


É 

"E Jn 

Elna Broffman, Joan Gimlin, Betty Pasta, SM% [i 

McGraw, Ann Ro y 

— itero | à 

maior in American Literature Ot English Lite i 

American or English Literatut cg i 

with several approaches to pel, 4 

practical criticism, his ui | 
The following P 


(Departmental) 
an opportunity 
which, together, make 
literature, literary period(s), genre(s), 
ments must be fulfilled: . shot | 
78, 83-88 (Students "wl, 

É 


i. The general requirements as stated on pages . eying 
» be taken in satisfy 


4 


consult the departmental adviser regarding courses t« 
requirements for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the f 
and Mathematical Sciences. ) à 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51 $2 or 71-72 or 91-92 AV 
-(a) 12 semester hours of à colle yy 


‘ath 
ME a 


3. Required courses in related areas 
foreign language (Classical Hebrew, Greek, 
sian, or Spanish), or equivalent; (b) 6 semester hours of Philosophy an wol 
r hours of History (English, American, European, or «n 


for American Literature majors— en 
62. 6 hour [o 


Latin, French, German, Ita 


ligion; (c) 6 semeste 

4. Required second-group courses 
hours of American Literature courses, 
Literature courses. 

Required second-group courses for English Literature majors 15 seneste ej 
of English Literature courses, 122, a 3-hour 
period, a 3-hour course on a genre, 
semester hours of American Literature, 
by the Department of English of which at least 


ture. 
Bachelor of Arts with a major 
$tudy).—This major, in which the student prepares 


a Á ——— 


including Engl 161 


including Engl 121, 
and a 3-hour course on 
und 12 additional hours O 
9 hours must be in 


or English Litt 1 
for the major v i 
f courses. Tee 
h writers 
span of American or English ye | 
during the student's senior | y à 
independent study: Af 


in American Literature 


(Field-of 
tion at the end of his senior year, 


is expected to engage himself more or 


prescribes no set pattern O 
less systematically wi 
literature 


= 
w 
KS 


from the whole chronological 
The field-of-study major offers an opportunity 


and, for honors candidates, AF, 


of the senior ye ji, 


1 
major exam " 


work in special seminars, 
ure required to pass a major 
seminar, Engl 199—200, assists students 
American Literature; a senior seminar, Engl 
paring for the major examination in English Literature 
candidates for graduation with Special Honors in either 
ture must be in the field-of-study major j 

Students must fulfill the following requirements: t$ » 

(Studen 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 


276 


examination at the end 
preparing for the 
159 and/or 160, assists sich © 
Students W^ 
American OF En! " 


83-88. 


D 
nara ASP Y. 
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Wt the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
ements for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
matical Sciences.) 
Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72 or 91-92. 
Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours of a college-level 
Mn language (Classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Rus 
! 0r Spanish), or equivalent; (b) 6 semester hours of Philosophy and/or Re 
! (c) 6 semester hours of History (English, American, European, or World) 


Uer of Arts in the field of American Literature Prerequisite: the degree of 
"lor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester hours in 
Lh and or American literature above the sophomore level 
“quired; the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) 24 semester hours 
E> work planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis of the stu 
ig dergraduate preparation, including a minimum of 6 semester hours in 
T iterature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; (3) E Mas 
ĉsis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the direction 
“top pine in whose field the major portion of the material falls, or, with the 
Of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis 
wh “4 Arts in the field of English Literature.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Univ, Arts Ww ith an undergraduate major in English or American Literature at 
ho or 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above 
tired level ; 
bue v. the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) 24 semester hours 
— Et planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a written Master's Com 
Proved xamination; and (3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) written on 
ber Mom under the direction of the instructor in whose field the material 
of th the approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours 
berto, sis, 
lite Philosophy in the field of American Literature Required: the general 
. ^5, pages 93-97, 100—102; high-level proficiency in an appropriate foreign 
oy Passing of a General Examination in four of the six following fields 
ty (4 merican Literature—to 1815, (2) American Fiction, (3) American 


of 2) American Romanticism, (5) American Realism, (6) English Literature 
agli first seven fields listed below under "Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
Ihe Literature." Each student plans his program in consultation with a de- 


) ^. committee 

AM Philosophy in the field of English Literature.—Required: the general 

pe. the Pages 93-97, 100 102; high-level proficiency in an appropriate foreign 

| tinnin Passing of a General Examination in four of the eight following fields 
1660. 1400. to 1500, Linguistics, and History of the Language; (2) 1500-1660; 

tt; 9; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to Present; (6) Drama, including Shake 

Ne un 1 Criticism; (8) American Literature—one of the first five fields listed 

J Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature.” Each 

he, his program in consultation with a departmental committee 

ku, ^ 9/ Arts in Education with a teaching field in English Prerequisite: the 

tuir curriculum, pages 80-81 

| ‘the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 112-13, 


N 
dn " Whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug- 
Mary e Preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be tested in vo- 
* Engl ing, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in 
i * or 1. Students whose scores and/or writing skill indicate superior 
ior - be allowed to waive Engl 1; those whose scores indicate markedly 
Petence will be allowed to waive both Engl 1 and Engl 2 or 4 
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, 
Ix is prerequisite to all other cou 
or equivalent, or written perm! f 
j-group courses mM g 


Departmental prerequisite: Eng! 1 or 
English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all seconc 
except Engl 115 and 161 62 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FIRST GROUP oil 
A English for Foreign Students (3) m 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming defi 
cies in the use of English Special attention to spelling, syntax, 
idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring) 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 
For second-semester foreign students no 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; 
vocabulary, and style (Fall and spring) 


t ready for Engl 1. 
reading for compr 


| English Composition: Language as Moore and 
Communication (3) " 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhe 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence Fall p 
sis of selected current books; library research procedure ( 


spring) 
" : wa d 
1x English Composition: Language as Moore 4? 
Communication (3) 
Intensive course in English gram s 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in M | 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five how i. 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $265 (tuition 
plus additional fee of $25). (Fall and spring) 


i 
mar and composition for students L 


| 


d 
2 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Moore a 


Sciences (3) ot? 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; wl 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction gl 
logical thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature o 
and of the arts and sciences Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. ( al! 
receive credit for Engl 2 cannot receive credit for Engl 4. 


spring ) y 
and 
| 4 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Moore 
(Formerly Engl 40) A bo 
mentative technique ig 


Study and practice of expository and argu 


critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities wud of li í 


the sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the 0 
| genres and of the use of language in literature Prerequisite: 
t receive 


1x. Students who receive credit for Engl 4 canno 
Engl 2 (Fall and spring) 


~~. a 


m wn ^ 
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OND GROUP 


101 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, Moore 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students' needs; 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4. (Fall) 


102 Narrative Writing (3) Weismiller, Claeyssens 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre 
requisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. To apply for the 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit samples 
of his writing (Fal and spring) 


103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Claeyssens 


Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply for the instruc 
tor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a sample of 
his writing (Fall) 

l $ed . 

05-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. To apply for 


the instructor’s consent a student should, before registration, submit a 
Sample of his writing 


107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite Engl 102 or 103, consent of instructor. To apply for the 
Instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a sample 
of his writing (Spring) 

108 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) Weismiller 
Prerequisite Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. To apply for 


the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a 
Sample of his writing. 


VG 
Usk LITERATURE 


ut GROUP 
3. 
52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Weismiller and Staff 
Historical survey (Engl 51 and 52— fall and spring) 
y. 
» Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Crane and Staff 
Consideration of various types. (Engl 91 and 92—fall and spring) 
ND GROUP 
l 
l Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
l1 
2 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 
liş 
Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
rammar, (Fall) 


TETTE 
a © FL ^ 


e ROSA K 
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116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Ale 
Celtic and Norse. 
117 English Poetry: Form and Content (3) weismil 
Medieval period to the 20th century. 
ü 
121 Practical Criticism (3) Pie 
(Formerly Engl 122) 
(Fall) 
in 
122 History of English Literature (3) Rees! 
(Formerly Engl 121) 
(Spring) 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
T 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) QUA f 
Engl 126: detailed 59" 


Engl 125: survey of nondramatic literature. 
major writers and genres. (Academic year) 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill, ^ p 


(Academic year) : 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) pes 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton (Fall) A 
p d 
130 Milton (3) Rose 
(Spring) 
pie) 


131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period 


pst 
Engl 131: 1660-1740: 


132: 1740-1780. " 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) mi 
Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830 Engl 134: 
study of major writers and genres (Academic year) b 
Cii 
135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900. Engl 136: 
study of major writers and genres (Academic year) " 
137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) " P 4 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism Engl 1^" 
and the novel (Academic year) 

152 Introduction to Contemporary Poetry (3) EU T 
Study of works by representative contemporary poets, with 
attention to the mythic tradition in poetry " 

c 
153-54 The English Novel (3-3) qur 
Eng! 154: 19th 99 


Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century 
(Academic year) 
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5-56 The English Drama (3-3) Crane 
Engl 155: principally the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 
156: historical survey, 1660 to present (Academic year) 

3-60 Senior Seminar in English Literature (3—3) Quitslund, Plotz 


(Formerly Proseminar in English Literature) 

Engl 159: varieties of the Quest Romance from Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight to the Lord of the Rings and Divine Right's Trip. Engl 160: study 
Of periodization in English literary history—an examination of major 
theories of periodization as applied to the shift from neoclassicism to 


romanticism through the concept of the sublime (Academic year) 
197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their senior 
year. (Fall and spring) 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Reesing and Staff 


An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an instruc- 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified 


Seniors in the field-of-study major in English Literature (Fall and 
Spring) 
ù GROUP 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 
l3. 
14 Old English (3-3) Allee 
English language and literature before 1100. Engl 213: Old English gram- 
Mar and readings. Engl 214: Beowulf (Academic year) 
217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weismiller 
2 sco 
18 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismiller 
2 
19 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 
2 " 
20 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) Crane 
2 
3 Studies in Comic Literature (3) Crane 
%4 Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) Slattery 
" (Academic year) 
"26 
b Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
bay" 
8 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) Crane 
; (Academic year) 
29 , 
Studies in English Literature 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
à hief figures exclusive of Milton. 
0 : 
y, "lies in Milton (3) Reesing 
P2 Studies i 
in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 


Academic year) 
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233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Claibof 
(Engl 235: fall) 
237-38 Studies i 'entury Li Lisl? 
237-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) 
Lisl? 


242 Renaissance Intellectual History (3) 


sate & 
, te 
Folger Shakespeare Library Instit? 


Offered in collaboration with the 


Renaissance and 18th Century Studies 
per! 
253-54 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Co 
255-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Hie 
Engl 256: seminar in Restoration and the 18th Century Theater 
among the Folger Library collections y 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP y 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ) at 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 


amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) y 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fot 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 1 


(Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


- > > T Il | 

FIRST GROUP : yi? | 

71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Co f 

Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. ist 
g eg g >. fall and spr 


Historical survey 
(Engl 71 and 7 


from the Civil War to present 


SECOND GROUP g 
161-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) "T. i 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national - 7-7 

as shown by outstanding writers Prerequisite: Engl 51-24 


(Academic year) 


163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) "y 
- s : , $. 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movement oth el 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 


(Academic year) 


" ole n 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) e py; | 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and tort ee 
since 1930 (Aca 


from beginnings to 1930. Engl 166 


` 
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1-68 The American Novel (3-3) Coberly 
Historical and critical study of significant novels Engl 167: from begin 
nings through the 19th century Engl 168: 20th century (Academic 
year ) 

170 The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
Historical development of the short story in America 

N72 Major American Writers (3—3) Sten, Combs 
Engl 171: Edward Taylor, Herman Melville, and Henry Adams—a study 
in Puritan influence Engl 172: modern Southern writers (Academic 
year ) 

Kx , 

Vna Selected Literary Movements (3-3) Bunge, Green 


Engl 173: the flowering of the Midwest—Midwestern literature and its 
cultural backgrounds, 1912-1964 Engl 174: literature of the 1930s 
the relationship between literature and ideology during a decade of social 


change. (Academic year) 
!s.. ' 
76 Special Topics in American Literature (3-3) Green 
[A i 

78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens 
(Academic year) 

157 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their senior 
year, (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Reesing and Staff 


An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an instruc- 
lor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified 


Seniors in the field-of-study major in American Literature (Fall and 
Spring) 

H0 p. D x : - M. 
Toseminar in American Literature (3-3) Scanlan and Staff 
or field-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings, conferences, 

and group discussions (Academic year) 

RD 

GROUP 
219 i 
Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


9 acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
the typical problems in research. (Fall) 
H6 Stu 


dies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
; (Engl 263: fall) 
“68 
peinar: American Fiction (3-3) Coberly 
) *Search and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
l €: the American Short Story (3) Coberly 
Seminar. Early American Literature (3-3) McCandlish 


me às AmCy 281-82. 
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283-84 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3—3) prodet? 


(Engl 284: Melville's early fiction—spring ) 


1865-1900 (3-3) 
1865—1900 (3)) 


as š : pet 
285-86 Seminar: American Literature, Co 
(Formerly Engl 284 Seminar: American Literature, 


Realism in America (Academic year) J 

CM 8 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
367-68 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) o 
For graduate students only. Literature and the critical material y 
which graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of philos 
general examination (Academic year) d 
moc 


381-82 Readings in Early American Literature (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ) "m 
: f 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 


amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) " 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) th 
V 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fof 


(Fall and spring) 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health — 


Professor J.W. Millar (Chairman) 

Associate Professor C.R. Hartman 

Associate Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe ; aii 
Assistant Professors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.L. Hurley (Bios 
Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. sü of 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., N.E. Manos, J.A L 


Joly, D.V. Lassiter co 
Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health This degree program of w” 
College of Arts and Sciences 1s offered off campus and is administer’ get 
College of General Studies. Interested students should request the College ? 
Studies catalogue ree d 
Master of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental deg an" 
by the departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmenta 
Microbiology. jst 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, Botany, ate Peay 
Zoology from this University, or an equivalent degree. The undergrad om Jr 
should have included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; # 
§ 


t 
ple! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93.100. Candidates must CO Res : y 
(1) a minimum of 34 semester hours including Epid 299-300 Then J "j 
(2) a minimum of 40 semester hours without a thesis. The require? 2. 20% 


program are Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 217, 230 (2 semester hours ; 


231 


51-52, 53-54 


Pear ere AS, 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 285 


Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 93-97, 100 
* for requirements for the degree 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and Staff 
Health (2) 


Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Prin 
ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 
approach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology 
(Spring) 


217 Clinical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
(Formerly Advanced Mycology) 


Study of clinical aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis on diagnosis of 


disease and identification of etiologic agents (Fall) 

218 Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) Millar and Staff 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students tudy of 
host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of the important parasites 
in medicine (Fall) 

219 Malariology (1) Kassira and Staff 


The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, treat 
Ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivalent 


(Fall) 


2 1 . $ 

430 Biostatistics (2 or 4) Hurley, Manos 
Introduction to statistical analysis, theory of measurements and dis 
tribution, including significance testing, basic concepts of probability and 
association, sampling techniques, design of experiments, and introduc 
tion to computers. (Fall and spring) 


5 
“39 Introduction to Computer Applications Millar and Staff 
in Health Sciences—FORTRAN (1) 


Orientation to the use of large computers in a medical environment. Use 
of FORTRAN, a computer independent language, for the solution of 
Simple computational tasks (Fall and spring) 


240 e 
a Computer Applications in Health Millar and Staff 
iences—PL/1 (1) 


Introduction to the use of PL/1 for the solution of advanced compu- 


lationa] tasks. (Fall and spring) 
29 
5 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) Staff 
P 


. articipation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and research 
IN community medicine Admission by permission of Department 


b. (Fall and spring) 
300 

Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
l Epi . 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health (2) Staff 
Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community to 
abe epidemiological solutions to health problems, developing an 
“Ware 


“ness of health resources and significant socioeconomic considerations 
Tinging total health to the community, showing importance of health 


286 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 

l 
; - idit | 
as related to individual citizens. World health problems Prerequisl | 


Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 
sil 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) 

open to graduate 
and international aspects 
Yographic problems 


arrangement. 


>” teense P 
of disca pal 


Jl 
pidemiology (2) s | 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. er 
participation in definitions, and methods for developing oP eit 


ologic studies of diseases Epid 230 or permission 


For medical students; students by 


graphic pathology of d 
vention and control, inc 


1sease 
luding world den 


352 Seminar: Experimental E 


design, 
Prerequisite: 


structor (Fall) " 
353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) " 
environmental and sanitation problems, oF ost 


Operational medicine, 
prevention an 


ologic diseases of military importance and their 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. (Fall) 
"aai * 4 "Ll 
354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) Lee a? 
c 


amework of reference physical and " y 


Ecology—man within the fr ; 
urban planning, public hé 


anthropology, geography, sociology, 


public administration (Fall) ; 
1.4 : : Jaffe M 
355 Clinical Effects of Air Pollution (1) ‘net 

and discussion of major air pollutants; e o? 


Identification, description, lus t 
structure and function of the and clinicop? 
effects observed in man (Fall) W 
arch (arr.) FL 
Doctor of Philosophy gen 


(Fall and spring) y 


agents; toxicological 


398 Advanced Reading and Rese 
Limited to students preparing for the 


amination. May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fot 
0) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy ated 


(Fall and spring) 


candidates. May be repe 


Experimental Humanities* re e 


Professor C.C. Mondale 
Adjunct Assistant Professor R.S. French 


FIRST GROUP 


+26 Environmental Issues (3) ' 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the pop" 
and human health, urban environmental Lem " 


tion, pollution b 
of economic growth and development, technology and pU 


(Spring) 


rogram Development pi 
ments of 


m Development anc 


* Administered by the Office of P 
f Offered jointly by the Office of Progra 
and Geography and Regional Science 


] the depart 


seanse 


a zu x NN af 
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37 Computer Technology and Social Issues: the 
Search for New Alternatives (3) 
An all-university 
study of sele 
Introduction 


Mondale and 
Interdisciplinary Team 
for freshmen. Student team 
eloping computer technology 


applications and long-range im 
technology. (Fall) 


course designed primarily 
cted social issues related to dev 


lo computer systems and to 
Plications of the new 


40 Washington, D.C., Culture and French and Interdisciplinary Team 
Politics (3) 

An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen. Major facets 

of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty. 


students, and 
community leaders (Spring) 


31-52 The Individual and the City (3-3) 
(Replaces former Hum 
Hum 52 Urban 


French, Scanlan, R Wallace 
51 Individuality in the Urbar 


Goals and Agents of Change (3)) 
Sophomore-level course, Hum 51: impact of urbanization on individuality 
às revealed in the arts and literature, 
Of culture and personality. Hum 52: 
agencies of change, with special 
Admission by permission o 


konp GROUP 


ı Community (3) and 


and as analyzed in scientific studies 
individual and/or group study of 
reference to Washington, D.C., area 


f instructor (Academic year) 


10 ' , . 

1-2 Supervised Work-Study (6—6) 
Community-based projects supervised by 
Seniors admitted by permission of 
Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102 


194 The Washington, D.C., Spanish-American Community (3) | 
Examination of major problems confronting the Spanish-American popu 
lation in Washington, D.C 

"196 
Urban Ecology Workshop (4) 
Legal, Scientific, political, 
Issues in the Washington, 


Staff 
appropriate faculty. Juniors and | 
instructor. Prerequisite to Hum 102 
fall and spring) 


and ethical aspects of specific environmental 
D.C., metropolitan area. 


l ` 
98 Conference on Policy Studies 


and the Humanities (6 to 15) 
Examin 


Mondale and Interdisciplinary Team 


ation of specific contemporary policy issues in relation to alterna- 

tive social goals. A new policy issue will be selected each year. Open | 
only to graduate, law, and medical students, and undergraduate seniors 
Y permission of instructor (Spring) 


"tie Science 

tto, i 

brig P. Perros (Chairman), A.H Desmond 
E *cturers | W. Conrad, Briggs White 


"a up, the Office of Program Development and the Department of Education Hum 196 

E ratory session; therefore students receive a maximum of 4 semester hours of credit 
Medo = 196 has a laboratory session on curricular materials for elementary and secondary 
LAN : therefore teachers receive 2 additional hours of credit for a total of 6 semester hours 


QUEAAA ee et 
* +223 4 
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Lecturer C.G. McWright E 
Jr., E.H. Willi 


Associate Professorial 
M.S. Clark, T.F. Kelleher, 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers 
J.L. Gormley 
prog”, 


This interdisciplinary degree f 
department 


of Gover ri 
t will W 


Master of Science in Forensic Science 


course work from the biological and physical science 


and from the School 
The studen 


may include 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
and Business Administration and the National Law Center 
closely with his advisers in setting up a program that meets his interests, 
background knowledge. The Department is also affiliated with the Arme 
Institute of Pathology in a program of mutual exchange among students, pee 
and facilities. For further information, contact the Department of Forensic 

a Bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or in the ph? 


Prerequisite: 
biological, or engineering sciences; or an equivalent degree. os? 
Required: the general requirements, 93-100 The program of study s 
of 36 semester hours of approved graduate-level courses with or without 4 F 
must include the follo , 


program of study 
226. 227 or 228; Mgt 218; and 6 sy 
with the approval of the advisers, !' d 
e wor 


(equivalent to 6 semester hours). The 


courses: ForS 201, 202, 224, 225 or 


hours of graduate-level courses selected, 


biological and physical sciences. The remaining semester hours of cours " 
r ; ana 

be selected from approved courses in the areas of science, law, and man yf 

om only two of the three it! 


however, the student may elect courses fr be 
a Master's Comprehensive Examinatl0" jt 


science; 
. 4 1 
of the partit 


All candidates are required to pass 


candidate elects a thesis, the thesis work is directed by one t 
departments in the Forensic Science program. There is no tool requiremeP y 
Elective courses may be selected from the following: Anat 252, 256, P. |. 


Bioc 221-22; B Sc 104, 111, 115, 123, 124, 127, 129, 130, 138, 148, 164 E 
111.12, 113-14, 122, 134, 219, 221, 222, 235-36; Mgt 201, 7. P 


265; Chem 
Micr 231, 257; Path 201, 295: Phar 201, 272; Phys 167, 168, 170, 1 


233-34, 236, 241, 243, 244, 247, 249, 251-52 
gi 
201 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement I: Serology, 
Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) ( bi 
n , «es O 
oscopic and optical analyses bets y 


Principles in forensic serology; micr y 
natural and synthetic 


and animal reproductive cells, hairs, 
materials of a mineral nature (Fall) 
g 


202 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement II: 
Instrumental Analysis (3) on f 
: issi 
jing emiss d yf 


Theories and principles of instrumental analysis, incluc 


trography, X-ray spectrography and diffractometry, infrared, 
(Spring) 


a 


violet methods of identification and analysis d 
) 
203 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement III: Examination 
of Questioned Documents | 3) ‘ins ff 
» : r n ‘ ica r 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dupl? UP 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper 
of examination of questioned documents. (Fall) ‘ 


204 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement IV: Firearms and 
Tool-mark Identification (3) io 


Study of methods for identifying firearms, 
tire marks, and footprints of significance in crimina 


(Spring) 


cartridge casings 
] proce 


LY, "y y 


ha ga "o 
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224 Introductory Criminal Procedure, Evidence and Staff 
Legal Methods (3) 


Principles of criminal procedure, preparation and presentation of evidence, 
examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research ( Fall) 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) Staff 
(Formerly ForS 205) 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection, accessibility, and use 


of physical evidence with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules 
of search and seizure, Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Spring) 


1226 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, Staff 
and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 
(Formerly ForS 206 The Scientist as an I xpert Witness) 
Same as Law 437(2) Qualifications and preparation of an expert witness 
and the relationships and responsibilities of the expert in court in criminal 
and civil cases. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


+ 

227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) Staff 
(Formerly ForS 207) 
Same as Law 344 (2). Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the 
Preliminary hearing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, 


Publicity, post-conviction procedures Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Fall) 
“28 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Staff 


(Formerly ForS 208) 


Same as Law 472 (2). Consideration and analysis of selected advanced 
Problems in the administration of criminal justice. E mphasis will be placed 
9n the role and professional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense 


Counsel and on development trends in the law Prerequisite: ForS 224 
(Fall and spring) 


LI 
2 " 
29 The Police and the Community (3) Staff 
(Formerly ForS 209) 
ame as Law 477 (2). Problems and potential of contemporary urban law 


enforcement: the role and perspective of the police officer. Prerequisite: 
rS 224, (Spring) 


239 
Forensic Medicine (3) xs 
(Formerly ForS 210) 
ame as Law 390 (2) 


sici Survey of interprofessional relations between phy- 
"Tue and lawyers in the office. hospital, and courtroom; incidental atten- 
On to laboratories, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Prerequisite 


OFS 224, (Fall) 


23) 
e and Criminology I: Search for the Causes Staff 
(Y. Criminal Behavior (3) 
ormerly ForS 211) 


a - : 
in Me as Law 475 (2). Role which knowledge of crime causation may play 


É: beh, sing devices to control deviant behavior: factors related to criminal 


NS 4Vior; current casual theories. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Fall) 

ey : 

E ppl nàg for ForS 226, 227, 228, 229 230, or 231 make special arrangements with the in- 
tmentary , , 


asmignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 


SSA AAA Ree 
» "*-igüts 
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*232 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 

Criminal Offender (3) 

(Formerly ForS 212) 

Same as Law 476 (2). Study of punitive, mechanical, 
ffenders. Emphasis on changing responses to CT 

and researc Prerequisite: 


and corrections 
approaches to o imine y 
delinquent behavior For 
(Spring) 

—Dynamics of the 5 


h on effectiveness 


*233 Post-conviction Dispositions 
Law of Criminal Corrections (3) 


(Formerly ForS 213) " 
Study of statutes, practice, problems, and pote 


a defendant: mental fitness to proceed to trial E 
prisoner rights Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


Same as Law 478 (2) 
of alternatives facing 
bation, seritencing, parole, 


and spring) m 


254 Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2) " 
. - sace IO 
Studies of current advances and problems in law and science d 
to forensic science w 
295 Research (arr.) 9 ri 
Open to qualified Master’s degree students Research On prob 
proved by the departmental advisers May be repeated for creo J 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year ) 


French i 


See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


p" 


Genetics— Graduate Study 


it 
TNCS 
Arias-Bernal, V H. pto 
h, M.S. LeS” 


COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 


W.F Anderson, LF 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman), 
C.B. Jacobson, W.M. Leac 


Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, 
Lytle, C.R. Merril, W.G. Nash, LR. Telford gt 
J Q 

an interdepartmeP P p 
hilosoP y in a gl 
bers are d w^ 
mde iid pe W 


sol of Arts and Sciences offers 
1 Doctor of P 


leading to the degre 
Genetics. This program 1s directe 
the departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, 


Development, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
three government agencies the Bureau of Radiological Health, the 
Protection Agency, and the National Institute of Mental Health 
A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree d F, 
je" | 


arrangemen 


* Students registering lor ForS 232 or 233 make special 
additional semester hour 


mentary assignments equivalent to one 


GENETICS 


GRADUATE STUDY 291 


teraduate program must have included the following: 8 semester hours each in 

» inorganic chemistry organic chemistry, and physics: 

eaglish composition and literature. While not required for admission, courses in 

ology, histology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly recommended 

ler of Science in the field of Ge netics.—Required: the general requirements, 

| 3-100 The 30 semester hours required in this program must include Gnet 
and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of course work are to 


need, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the departmental 
l 


» isted below 
lor of Philosophy in the field of Genetics 
i, Ees 93—97, 100—102 
'T hours of bioc 
er 
Ibe 


and 6 semester hours 


Required: the general require- 
The program of study must include Gnet 301 2, 8 to 10 
hemistry, 8 to 10 semester hours of cell biology, 10 to 12 
hours of genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics These courses 
Selected from the departmental listings on pages 291—93 


~2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 


Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re 
quired of all Master’s degree candidates in the field of Genetics (Aca 
mic year) 


2 

95 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified Master's degree students Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit | 
(Fall and spring) 


My 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 


Staff 
(Academic year) 
h 
à | 
y GROUP | 
ly 
2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) -— 


Individual study with e 


^ ach member of the Committee on Genetics. Re 
Wired of all 


students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
3 “amination whose field of study is Genetics (Academic year) 
98 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
muted lo students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
ination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


*» Dissertatio 


(F ited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
al and spring ) 
UM 


n Research (arr) 


aan Genetics (1) 
i El Ctron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 


e . 
Ctron Microscop y in Cellular Biology—I aboratory (2) 


waa san 
L terse 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Bioc hemistry (4-5) 
224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
ır (1) 


227 Biochemistry 5emint 
258 Inherited Metabolic 
266 Biochemical Genetics (1) 


Diseases \ 1) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENC ES 


BIOLOGY 
108 Organic Evolution ( 3) 
115 Cytology (4) 
118 Ad» anced Cytology 
123 Cell Biochemistry ( 3) 


(3) 


124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) 
127 Genetics (4) 
138 Advanced Genetics ( 3) 
167 Radiation Biology ( 3) 
3) 


206 Seminar: Radiation Biology | 
207 Seminar: Origin 0j Life (3) 
221 Seminar: Genetics | 3) 


ZOOLOGY 
uction to Vertebrate Embryology t 3) 


145 Introd 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


230 Biostatistics 1 2 or 4) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


258 Microbial Genetics | 2) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


391 Cytogenetics (1) 

392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
| 395 Gametogenesis (1) 

399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 
256 Molecular Pharmacology ( 2) 
PHYSIOLOGY 


201 Physiology (8) 


213 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) 


* See the School of Medicine catalogue 


"imis ICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


; 
“graphy and Regional Science 


linn; 
“ciate P 


rofessor Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 
Want P 


rofessors Subramaniam Moryadas, J.C. Lowe, E.O. Pederson 


ster of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental) The following re 

| 4s must be fulfilled 

] p © general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88 

We duired courses in the major—24 semester hours of second-group Geography 

M, ona! Science courses, to be chosen in consultation with a Departmental 

TW Arts in the field of Geography Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree 

hiuired. in Geography from this l niversity, or an equivalent degree 

Ny f : the general requirements, pages 93-100. The minimum requirement con 

bul 0 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with the ap- 
of the Department, a student may elect a program of study without a 

Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields is required. Candi 
tni üst fulfill the tool requirement by either passing a reading knowledge 


Min gn, in one foreign language or satisfactorily completing the tool require 
de latistics 


el, v 
* E of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—Prerequisite 
Meni tion curriculum, pages 80-81 
i * X * . 
Ag E the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 


ON 
i Of Arts in Education with a field in Elementary or Secondary Education 
lali 


ation in p : a as 
MN 9n in Geography).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient con- 
eet ^, Geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the De 
s Geography and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by both 


nir, 9f Education and the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


EN * the general requirements, pages 122-25, including 15 semester hours of 
Curses in Geography. 
GROUP 
'26 En em 
Vironmental Issues (3) Pederson, Schiff 
n ‘nterdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population question, 
e ution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues of 
(gS nomic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
Spring ) 
3 
Mroduction to Geography (3) Staff 


om Survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
envi a Which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 
Ament relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts 
Eo l and spring ) 
^ 


VN 

bs aiu 
, Geogr the Office of Program Development and the departments of Biological 
Phy and Regional Science. 
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TIETRPTY 
**42 42 


COURSES OF INST RUCTION 


52 World Regional Patterns (3) 


aspects of man’s activities within 


Emphasis on spatial 


framework (Spring) 
SECOND GROUP g 
103 Cartography and Graphics (3) y 
esign and presentation of pA 


es of cartography; emphasis on d 
d surveying, use of air photographs, 


Principl 
Laboratory fee, $15. y 


data. Map projections, fiel 
pretation, problems in thematic mapping 

104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) 
applied to spatial 


o 
and statistical techniques problems. 


nearest hi 


Descriptive 
sideration of measures of central tendency, sampling, shape, fet 
bor analysis, quadrat analysis, computer graphics Laboratory Td 
p 
125 Transportation Geography (3) , " 
aspects of interaction, diffusion, aor g 


Consideration of the spatial 
activity and hierarchies, ne | 


mation transfer, including nodal 
metry, gravity models, and diffusion processes (Fall) y 
i off 

126 Economic Geography (3) M "T. 
Consideration of theories and hypotheses concerning the locatio" f 
nomic activities: services, manufacturing, and agricultural P 
Exercises in computer-oriented locational analysis (Spring) 

127 Population and Settlement (3) à 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population P 
growth, and migrations y 

132 Resources and Environment (3) et 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources and the problems 7 
man’s utilization of unevenly distributed resources (Fall) i 

Mon 
nd Hunger (3) T, 
vert y 


133 Geography of Poverty a 
onal aspects and correlates of dge" 
regions; regional food bu P 


Consideration of the locati 
> erty 2 
elimination of poverty 


hunger; rural and urban poverty 


taboos; programs concerned with the 
Fall) 
yo? 
134 Location of Industry (3) of I, 
, +. light “alt 
ufacturing industries In ligh T y 


Geographical distribution of man 
g option? 


theory and behavioral factors Methods of selectin 


for new plants. $ 
140 Urban Geography (3) "p", 
: i : acis Oll 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasi 
patterns of location within the city. (Spring) pe 
' ; $ 
141 Urban Settlement (3) p 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; at the w 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analy? 
y 


of cities (Fall) 
142 Urban Environments and Systems í 3) sica e 


an phy 
rrelationships among (1) urban P 


Consideration of the inte 


. 
a2 te 2 ee 


ments, (2) urban service systems, (3) urban social environments, and 
(4) behavioral aspects of urban life. (Spring) 


143 Human Geography of the Washington, D.C., Area (3) Pederson 


The Washington, D.C., area as a laboratory for examination of basic 
problems in human geography. Field observations. (Spring) 
144 Environmental Adaptation (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the man-environment relationship; 
matological responses, disease ecology 
ties, artificial environments, 


emphasis on biocli- 
, nutritional demands, land capabili- 
and environmental perception. (Fall) 


145 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
On spatial and ecological considerations. 


146 Political Geography (3) 


Analysis of the interrelationships between the 
the human and physical environment. 


161 Latin America (3) Gordon 


Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
in Middle and South America. (Fall) 


Moryadas 


political community and 
(Fall and spring) 


li. 
90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


(Academic year) 
"uy GROUP 


205 Introduction to Regional Science I (3) 


Introduction to recent developments in sp 
of Probability functions to areal data; 


Staff 


Moryadas 


atial analysis including the fitting 
multivariate analysis; models opti- 


Mality of numerical methods of regional delimitation (Spring) 
206 Introduction to Regional Science II (3) Moryadas 


Study of classical location theory, including the works of Weber, Losch, 
Over, and Isard Departures from classical theory, especially be- 


aviora] approaches to studying the location problem. (Fall) 
2 ; 
! Seminar. Cultural Geography (3) Pederson 
Study of th 


"n e noneconomic processes which affect the location of human 
tivity. Topics to be discussed are environmental perception and evalu- 
on, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innovations 


Seminar: Political Geography (3) Gordon 


"dy of the spatial relationships between the political community and 
Vironment, 


j 
Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) 


Lowe 
aPalysi of hum 


an spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, graph 


*' Bravity, interaction and potential models, migration models and 
43 Usion Processes. 


inar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 


actiona] Processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal spa 
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TTFTET 
- uA n 
Pd u^ a a 
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; v 
emphasis on economic factors, beha 


rban phenomena; 
(Spring) 


tial patterns of u 
and impact of time. 


ioral considerations, 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) peder” 
Analysis of the basic concepts of urban hinterland, urban hierarchië 
evaluat 


urban economic base, and functional typologies with a view to 


the significance of central place theory (Fall) 
Gord 


261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) 
Analysis of man-land relationships in Latin America. (Spring) 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Bacl@ y 
atural and energy resource 1 


economic geography, n 
ation trends; emphasis on 


dustries, transportation, agriculture, popul 
lation patterns along borderlands, especially Sino-Soviet border. 


(Spring) 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy wo. 
transportation system Emphasis on population distribution and 


regional geography of selected areas. (Fall) 

Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) G of 
guided by a specialist within a " 
each student writes à report T 
Admission by permission © is 


Physical features, 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) 


287 Seminar: 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially 
odology of his chosen discipline; 
aspect of a selected key theme 
(Spring) 

Mon 


290 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) 
Geographical distribution of voting behavior at macro and mich ys 
the United Sl 


Statistical analysis of recent election returns from 
selected non-Western nations. Topic changes each year: may 
for credit. (Topic: Electoral Geography—spring ) 


295 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


nicis oe eat 


: e 
G.V. Carroll, Charles Milton (R 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), 


F.R. Siegel j 
Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn giet i 


Professorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, 

Evans, Jr. . pJ wae! 
Associate Professors A.G Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, *^"' y 
( Research) | 

atts 
Maloney, M.A. Buzas, JE. H 


Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. 


Zietz 
ers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, 


Assistant Professorial Lecture 


g T. Mille 


DOR ee 


GEOLOGY 


pelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental) 
| 


following requirements must be fulfilled: 
| “he general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. 
Terequisite course—Geol 21-22. 
m quired courses in related areas$—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
b Of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
'h ); (c) Stat 91; and (d) 6 or 8 semester hours in either Biological Sciences 
Ysics (for the degree of Bachelor of Arts) or 6 or 8 semester hours in Bio- 


ie ences and 6 or 8 semester hours in Physics (for the degree of Bachelor 
nce), 
4 


kt paired courses in the major—Geol 111-12, 115, 117, 122 
ĉe of Bachelor of Arts and B 

d of Science degree only 

Me “r of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the 

tly of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in 

bey om this University, or an equivalent degree 

Nidan the general requirements, pages 93-100. Master of Science degree 

(^5 must include in their Program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, 

y tol 299-300 Thesis Research is required f 


or both degrees. Candidates must 
Pi üster's Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work 


M knowledge examination in French, German, Russian, or Spanish (with 
rmi of Department), must be passed before beginning the thesis work. With 
i, Sion of the Department, candidates in the Master of Science program may 
Mee, Another approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign languag 
li, Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdep 
P partments of Geology and Chemistry) 
h Major in Geology or in Chemistry from 
1 "Yl the general requirements, pages 93- 
me ns Geol 246 or Chem 213; 


, 151-52 for both 
achelor of Science; Geol 101, 172 for the 


and 


e requirement 
artmental degree offered 
-Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
this University, or an equivalent 


100, including Chem 111. 112; Geol 
and Geol 299-300. The Master's Compre- 
or amination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 


Dart reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 
Vor ent of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed before beginning the 
De Philosophy in the field of Geology, —Required: the general requirements, 
N fore: 100 102, including passing a reading knowledge examination in an ap- 
^. ‘gn language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 49; and the satis- 
\ Proj ction of the General Examination in three fields, one of which must 

ch By, Stratigraphy, or Structural Geology. 
b fie], 


ati s: Geomorphology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Petrology, Sedimen- 
ko of raphy, and Structural Geology 
by a, hilosophy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field of- 
M x departments of Geology and Chemistry ).- Required: the general re- 


tt 
ÉL 933-97, 100-102, including passing a reading knowledge examina 


E tui rOved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 49: 
y try ù ory completion of the General Examination in four fields, including 
hn A nd chemistry, 

TIS in Educ ation with a teaching field in Earth Science 


Prerequi- 
Neg. “tion curri 


: culum, pages 80-81. 
TN e Earth 


Science option and the professional courses listed on pages 


Y Geology (3-3) 


Staff 
laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey 


297 


oe 4 ae eee 
cS wers 
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" , e 

ples of geology; emphasis on mans effect on the 
(Academic year) 


covering the princi 
ory fee, $12 a semester 


vironment. Laborat 


5 Environmental Geology (3) 


of man and society to natural environment, pop 


The relation 
economic, legal, and political aspects. 
o 


evolution and resources; 


14 Field Petrology (3) 
(Formerly General Petrology) " 
stud! 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Macroscopic "| 
2 or 22 (Geol 22 may be taken concu 


rocks. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 

Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Lindholm, O^ 
hours). Principles of geology 3$ a gi 
and related sciences. Laboratory ^"^ 
ol 22—fall) 


21—22 Physical and 


Lecture and laboratory (5 
further study in geology 


semester. (Geol 21—spring; Ge 


w 


SECOND GROUP 
101 History of Geological Sciences (3) 
Development of scientific thought; history of geological and 
sciences (1973-74 and alternate years ) of 
cal a 


Geol 111: morphological and opti p» 
and systematic mineralogy: A NCA 
fee, $12 a semester 


111-12 Mineralogy (4—4) 
Lectures and laboratory 
raphy. Geol 112 paragenetic 
permission of instructor. Laboratory 


year) 
A 
3 
(3) "n^ 


113 Crystallography 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crys 1 y 
Prerequisite: Ma E 
i" 
" 


115 Laboratory in Petrography (2) 


Specialized training in petrography. 
tor. Prerequisite OT concurrent regis 


for credit. Laboratory fee, $12 


Admission by permission, 
tration: Geol 117. May 


(Fall and spring) 


t 
117 Petrology (2) 

Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemist 

and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. 

Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent. Required: concurre 


in Geol 115. 


X-ray diffraction theory and application 
be 
D 


3 
tory fee, $15. (Spring) 

nt 

d 


= 


ol 

122 Structural Geology (3) 
yon 
Lectures and field trips. 
of their structures; emphasis on 
requisite: Geol 22, or Geol 2 and 14. 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
Lecture and map work. Princip! 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, 
environment Prerequisite Geol 1-2. 


Interpretation of geologic for. 
applications to geologic 


' 
Laboratory fee, $8. | 
nd ah 


esses » 
d alte 


h 
a 
8 
es of oceanography 4 


sedimentary proc 
(1973-74 an 


mon hM es ee 


— 


GEOLOGY 299 


128 Geomorphology (3) Teleki 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged. Nature and 
evolution of earth forms Prerequisite: Geol 21-22. or permission of in 
structor (Spring) 


136 Engineering Geology (3) Staff 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied 


Science. Geo 
logical 


principles and processes and their application to civil and 
chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; or 
instructor (Spring) 


me 
permission of 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
anged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or 
equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30: Phys 1, 2; or permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arr 


l ` ; : R > "n . 

47 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) Siegel 
Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in geological 
Systems 


and their application to contemporary problems in oceanology, 
| Pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12 
Js 

? Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) 


Lecture and labora 
tre 


Coates 
tory (5 hours), field (rips as arranged. A systematic 
atment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the macroinverte- 
Fates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 Laboratory fee, $12 a semester ( Aca- 
demic year) 

Is 
4 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) 


Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 


Vertebrate morphology and evolution: problems of paleoecology and 
Adaptation. (Fall) 

1§7 
Methods of Systematic Paleozoology (3) Sohn 


"lure and discussion Introduction to bibliographic source and rules of 
Ogical nomenclature. Presentation of data, 


including synonymies and 
Cys, Prerequisite: Geol 151 52 or B Se 101-2 (1973-74 and alter- 
Nate years) 
'58 Mie 3 
Topaleontology (3) Sohn 
ete (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with binocular 
.CTOSCOpe of important microfossil groups Micropaleontological tech- 
Niques, 


f Prerequisite: Geol 157 or permission of instructor, Laboratorv 
te, $12 


(Spring) 
163 Sedi au j 
» ‘Mentation (4) Lindholm 
tiples 2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
è ^ of Sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary proc 
Den, d environment, laboratory experiments in the properties of sedi- 
bo Y particles Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instructor 


Dy, Ory fee, $15. (Fall) 


“gional Geology (3) 


; m research, 


Staff 
and discussion of major geologic or physiographic re- 
Prerequisite: Geol 122 (Spring) 
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INSTRUCTION 
Y 
(3) Malo 
. "d 
of sea water, movements of ¥ i 
plants ant 
of instrue 


181 General Oceanography 
Chemical and physical properties 


masses, meteorological interrelations, 
mals. Prerequisite Math 33 or equivalent, OF 


ecology of marine 


permission 


(Spring) 
: i : zie! 
187 Geophysics for Geologists I (3) , 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in detailed and regional mi. 
and in solving fundamental geologic problems. Emphasis on ora 
gravimetric, and radioactive methods. Prerequisite Math 31; phys 
(1972-73 and alternate years spring) 
d 
188 Geophysics for Geologists Il (3) " 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and in solvi ci 
logic problems Emphasis on seismic, electric, and electromagnet 
ods. Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 ot 
195 Field Work (4) , il 
i : i .ific 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and spe l 
work methods (Spring) { 
- s 


199 Undergraduate Research (arr.) : 
sne credi 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for cred 
(Fall and spring) 
THIRD GROUP 9 
205 Seminar in Geology (3) qol 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) g^ 
212 Crystal Chemistry (3) 
(1973-74 and alternate years) p^ 
, : A 
214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) as 
crystal chemistry of roc = 


Problems in X-ray mineralogy, P 
Laboratory fee, $15 (1973-74 and alternate years Y. 
L 


erals 


216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) 
ae i í se 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of commos, 6 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequis! zing) 
; sis. OFF 


ctor. Laboratory fee, 


163: or permission of instru 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types 
220 Petrogenesis II (3) 
224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) sal 
d the hypotheses of the genesis a pe 


Methods of study an 


Prerequisite: Geo 


plex rock. Problems of orogeny 
instructor (Fall) 

241 Geochemistry (3) chemi? 
k à , en water, *. 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea wat i ics " 

sediments, thermody Jem 
rob 


position and alterations of marine 
Methods of analysis an 


chemical activity in oceans 


. 
Tore ee TA 


GEOLOGY 301 


uring. Prerequisite: Math 32, Phys 51 52; or permission of instructor 
Recommended: Chem 22 Laboratory fee, $18 (1972-73 and alter 


nate years) 
242 Experimental Geochemistry (3) Staff 


Recent advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and their appli 
cation. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 111-12 (Spring) 


) s : r . 
“43 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the 
hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory 


(Spring) 


detection of 
fee, $15 


“46 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) Huebner 


Application of thermodynamics to phase equilibria studies of minerals 
and rocks 


2 
"9 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 


Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit ( Fall 
or spring) 
25 
33 Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) Hazel 


(Formerly Applied Paleontology) 
Analysis and interpretation of the distribution of marine animals with 
emphasis on biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, and biostratigraphic in 


rences and multiplate techniques (Fall) 
A 
‘54 Interpre 


tive Paleontology (3) Kauffman and Staff 


Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent organisms as 


Telated to the interpretation of evolution Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 
Pring ) 


5 
? Population Paleoecology (3) 


Buzas 
Characte 


ristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject mat | 
. hl 
*r includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death 

Size frequency 


tri distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial dis 
Tibutions, 


relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community 


ton acies Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instruc | 
% t (1973-74 and alternate years) i 
3 Advanc lodi p Jierce | 
ced Sedimentology (arr.) Pierce 
Tere i " 
"'equisite: Geol 163 Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


Stratigraphy (3) 


Coates, Kauffman | 
Ormerly Geol 166 Stratigraphy (4)) 


hysic 
à sica] and geological stratigraphy (Fall) 

Pceanography (3) Maloney 

ormerly Geol 182) 

Bound m | 

dyn; ary processes between oceans and the atmosphere. Principles of | 

i: and their application to motion of variables: acoustics of water | 
2 Ses, Prerequisite Geol 181 (Fall) | 
S Rese | 

R arch (arr ) Staff 


seg idi 
With arch On problems approved by the Staff Open to qualified students | 
Vanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


SAAB eee 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
sy 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
aring for the Doctor of Philosophy £ 


(Fall and spring) 


eneral ^ 


Limited to students prep 
May be repeated for credit 


sj 
" 


amination 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 

(Fall and spring ) 


May be repeated for € 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Professor J.C. King 
‘arl Steiner ( Chairman ) 


Associate Professors Klaus Thoenelt, € 
nther, Lucie Kressley | 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Margaret Gue 
of 


Lecturer Blanche Gardner 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 


_The following requirements mus 
ated on pages 


in Germanic Languages and Literatures | 
t be fulfilled: 
78, 83-88. 


mental). 
$1—52; or equivalent. 6 eo 


The general requirements as st 


1. 
2. Prerequisite courses Germ 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 
3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours of history, a" hilos! 
art history, music history, or P "n 
ip 4 


hours in one 


of the following subjects 
i »meste $ 
4. Requirements for th 24 semester hour cid 


e major—a minimum of i 
179-80; reasonable pro | 
di 


courses above the first group, including Germ 

speaking, reading, and writing German m" 
Master of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.— "url 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages ant Litera 


or an equivalent degree. 
ral requirements, pages 93 
of French. The program of study consists of 


course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) 
(2) 36 semester hours of approve 


100, including à reading 
(1) 24 semester ho n 


k 
ain 
in the fie o 9 


d course w j 


this University, 
Required: the gene 


literature or linguistics or 
a thesis uisi 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching fw ld in German. PR , 
Education curriculum, pages 80 81 $ jH 
rofessional courses listed on pag E, 


the German option and the p c 
and Literatures, $ d 
Inc., cooperates nv | 


Required 


The Department of Germanic Languages 


of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, r cdi 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown Unive P, 
a advance? / 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been grante ate i ty 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high p" e sor 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of t 
assignment 1s made to the appropriate course 
FIRST GROUP j 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) uen of 
his University 8* 


A year course: credit toward a degree at t 


man mom 


GERMANK 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 303 


tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; reading of easy prose 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
semester (Germ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


"4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar, .Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre 
requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 
(Germ 3 and 4— fall and spring ) 


%10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 


Specifically for graduate students with little or no German who are pre 
Paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $240 
(Fall and spring) 


^ German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, un 
*rgraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre 


requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
l1 à : . $ A 
ntroduction to German Literature (3-3) Staff 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion in English. Selected readings in Ger 
Man literature from the earliest periods to the present (Academic 
year) 
P GROUP 
hy 
« s 
Faust” and “Wilhelm Meister” (3—3) Thoenelt 
Analysis of two aspects of German civilization: lecture and discussion in 
| “Aglish. (1972-73 and alternate years—academic year) 
Ny 
2 ` zm 
18th ¢ entury German Literature (3—3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment. Storm and Stress, Classicism (1973-74 and alternate 
W ĉars— academic year) 
^91 
9th Century German Literature (3—3) Steiner 
ape tanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism (1972-73 and 
l “tate years academic year) 


4 


E 
2 20th Century € 


The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka, 
ax Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; authors of 
Ppe 47 (1973-74 and alternate years—academic year) 


iky 
Qe. 
stig in Modern German Literature (3- 3) Steiner 


ead: 
die ines Of representative 
N 


;erman Literature (3-3) Steiner 


tee, writers of modern German prose; lecture and 
ssion in English (1972-73 and alternate years—academic year) 


Wion 


of i, ` . 
nstructor, Germ 9 10 may be taken concurrently with Germ 4 


SS *aAa ERED 
b — EuN 
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T I 
179-80 Advanced Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoe | 
/ 
For undergraduate and graduate majors (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP | | 
inf 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) p 
(1973-74 and alternate years- academic year) | 
[4.1 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) | 
(1972-73 and alternate years- academic year) Al 
Kit | 
211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) 
(1972-73 and alternate years -academic year) "I 
A 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(1973-74 and alternate years—academic year) yl 
a A 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. gi 
J 


European Linguistics (3-3) 
Old Indic language and literature (1973-74 and alternat? 
| 


227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo- 


academic year) 

231-32 German Classicism (3-3) oeth d 
Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the G au^ 
Prerequisite: Germ 131 -32 or equivalent (1972-73 a? 
years—academic year) T. 

251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German 
Emigré Literature (3-3) on d 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism (123 
alternate years—academic year ) se 

271-72 Seminar: German Realism (33) as 
Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. ; 

s 


and alternate years- academic year) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


| | E 


Greek " Deae ai 2 r 


See “Classics.” 


| Health Care Administration à et. po 
elton ' g 


W.A. Hamrick, Harriet F | 


Professors Leon Gintzig (Chairman), 


Professorial Lecturer M.J. Taves 


LES = 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 305 


Wociate Professors Lloyd Bartholomew, R.R. Bonato (Research) 

Nociate Clinical Professor Nina Woodside 

Sociate Professorial Lecturers G.E. Morris, W.A. Parker 

Sistant Professors P.N. Reeves, W.H Guy (Research), James McKeon (Re- 
Search), L.W. Katz 

istant Professorial Lecturers H.R. Wertlieb, Raleigh Cline, Jessie Gertman, 
Sami Khoury 

"ructors Patricia Cleary (Research), Richard Switalski (Research) 

Programs of study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
“blic Administration, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin 


tati 2 

wc Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration 

y Mered by the School of Government and Business Administration (see pages 
0), 


“OND GROUP 


l . m 

33-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) Parker 
Introduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health care systems 
in this country. Emphasis on organization and procedures. Prerequisite 
to HCA 154: HCA 153 or permission of instructor. Not open to Master's 
degree candidates in Health Care Administration (Academic year) 


"b GRouP 


202 Introduction to Health Care (3) Woodside, Khoury 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of or- 
ganization, functions, trends, and issues among governmental, nongovern- 
mental, voluntary sectors; survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
their impact on administration and planning; medical terminology 
(Fall and spring) 


203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) Hamrick, Parker 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and l 
Current character of institutional health care. Organizational functions 

and structure of various kinds of health care facilities Prerequisite or 

Concurrent registration: Mgt 201 (Fall and spring) 


204 Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) Staff 


Functions performed and special support techniques of hospital, medical, 
Public health, nursing home, planning, educational, and similar associa- 
tions, ! 


2 r i 
Os Hospital Management Procedures (3) Parker, Hamrick 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 
Systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 


Prevention (Fall and spring) 

% | | 
5 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about admin- | 

l 


aration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy-making, planning, 
Ontrolling, and organizing. Prerequisite: HCA 203 and Mgt 201 
all and spring) 


Pi eeeeree. 
ns ** 44.42 
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207 Management Analysis in Health Care Gintzig, Bartholomew 
Institutions (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and prob 

analyzing 


ous methods of collecting, 


to admin 


lem-solving techniques, including vari 
(Fall and 


reporting, and using information that 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care 


spring) 
209 Health Care 


(2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
ween consumers 
and insurance programs 


be made av ailable 
institutions 


can 


Economics and Financial Management (3) Kat 


Economic and financial analys" 
alth care, 97 
Industry price 

(Fall and 


Lecture 


of the interactions bet and providers of he 


public and private prepayment 
structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements 
spring) 
Kall 


210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care 


Institutions (3) 
Nature and interpretation of health care institution financial reports 
i E third P” 
operation Of thira- 


ning and control; 
needs, planning, 
HCA 209 


and acquisition; e 
(Fall or spring) 
ide 
Reeves, Woods 


i t 
Basic health planning mci 


Techniques of financial plan 
reimbursement contracts; capital 
studies, field research. Prerequisite 


212 Health Project Planning (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
and procedures for those students engaged in planning à specific 
or service. Prerequisite: HCA 202 and 203 (Fall and spring) 
(3) Gin 


213 Administration of Health Care Systems 
arious organizat functions, " 


a f 
Emphasis on the sources of such differ ey 
ms to the health care of a nation. 


Comparative evaluation of v ional patterns, 
trends in health care systems 
and significance of the syste 
or spring) 

Reeves, we t 


214 Health Systems Planning (3) y 
eloP 
h deve aig 


Advanced health planning for those students conce có 
isis on the legal, political, social, and € gll * 


of health systems; emph: 
factors influencing health planning Prerequisite: HCA 212 
id 


rned wit 


spring) 
215 Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, n" 
comprehensive iq 


Supervised practical instruction 1n agencies doing 


planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problen 


analyzing, and reporting 


including various methods of collecting, 
Prerequisite HCA 212 (Fall or spring) gu! 
216 Seminar: Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves " m 
07 ) soc E eC nomic " 
gal, pc litical, social, and ecc cond i 


An analysis of the effect of leg 
on the planning of health systems 
through the use of games and simulation models 


and 215. (Fall or spring) 
Mo” 
Í 


Ü 


This analysis will be c^! 
prerequisite: 


es (3) 44 
administration, and manage ig 
mental hospitals, hor 
nity mental he m 
for mental retar 


250 Mental Health Facilities and Resource 
services, organization, 
public and private 
al hospitals, commu 
and institutions 


Functional 
mental health facilities— 
units and services in gener 
out-patient psychiatric clinics, 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 307 


260 Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care (3) Wertlieb 


Comparative evaluation of characteristics of long-term care institutions, 
e.g extended care, skilled nursing homes, homes and housing for the 
aged, etc.; relation of the purposes and functions of these institutions to 
the total health needs of the community (Fall) 


261 Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care Institutions (3) Wertlieb 


Designed to improve the ability and effectiveness of health administra 
tors through a foundation of knowledge and skills in health facility or 
ganization and management. Emphasis on range of services available in 
long-term care institutions 


165-66 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3-3) Staff 


Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
facilities, including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others 
(Fall or spring) 


267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Gertman, Taves 
Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators of long 
term care facilities should be acquainted (Fall and spring) 

270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Reeves 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
or spring) 


285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) Staff 


Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students 


by arrangement (Academic year) 

287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students by arrangement 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall) 

288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Staff 


Administration (3) 

Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health care facility 
situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by ar- 
rangement. May be repeated for credit (Fall or spring) 


Wo 4 


~95 Residency I (3-3-3) Bartholomew, Hamrick, Katz, Reeves 


Twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1. Work experience 
Under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress reports, and a 
Written major report 

395.97 


798 Residency II (3-3-3) Gintzig 


For Selected students who take a second twelve-month residency; begins 
Une 1 or July | 


3 
V Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


‘oe ePepee 
= 22 
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308 COURSES OF INSTRU( 


FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Gintzig, Reeves 


s preparing for 
(Fall and spring) 


j : ay 
Limited to doctoral student the general examination. Ma) 


be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates May be repeated for credit 


spring) 


History 
R.B. Thompson, FH 


Professors Wood Gray, H M. Merriman, R.H Davison, 
Kenny 


Michael, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, H.M. Sachar, R.W 
Adjunct Professors R.P. Multhauf, F rederick Gutheim 
Professors C.J. Herber (¢ hairman), P.P 
auw, Richard Thornton, Letitia Brown 
Andrews II, R.A. Hadley » 

(Field-of-Study).—The following requit® 


is 

Associate Hill. W.R. Johnson, Lo 
Schwoerer, Linda DeP 
Assistant Professors A D. 


Arts with a major in History 


Bachelor of 
ments must be fulfilled 1d com 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-85 (Students shou vit 
adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the "Male 


sult the departmental 


ment for “meaningful initiat and the Natural an 


ion" into the Humanities 


equiv alent. , 10" 


matical Sciences. ) 
2. Prerequisite courses Hist 39-40 or 91-92 and 71-72; or 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of one Lii 
ductory foreign language (French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, |" p 
r another approved language relevant to the student? m 


Russian, or Spanish, or 
19 97 
(b) 12 semester , 


i 


gram); Or hours of Statistics (Stat $3 or 104; Stat 
one course selected from Stat 131, 
4. The passing of the History 
The major, and the major examination w 
ropean development, 


159, 188) 
in the senior year. audi 


major examination 
ed on the VN 


hich attests it, is center 
and trans-Atlantic spread ot its com 
a world context, an ode 


the Mediterranean rise, Eu 
E 
of an adviser the vali 


Civilization, its interaction with other civilizations 1n 


tinuing challenges to the present day. Under the guidance 
will arrange his program in History to attain, insofar às possible, à balance eve of 
tion of (1) the rise of civilization in Europe from its £ lassical origins tot e af ol 
lern Europe !n - lu? 
\ 4 


(2) the historic problems of moc 
1789: (3) the political, social, 
1607; 
of the North 
research, are "AC 
below) „ndi 
nderst ig 


economic, aN 


the French Revolution 
. ture ` 
and (4) the 0^. (gif 


industry and ideology since 

the United States in 
civilization in the principal area 
one of which must be 
Program, see 
student's U 


forces ot their world setting since 
development of s outside 
munity. Two 3-hour seminars, at least 
as a part (except Honors 


quired proseminar (Hist of integrating the 
continuity of Western Civilization in its world context 


s available in the offices of the Dean of ¢ olumbian £ olle 


of each major's program 
199) is a means 


of the 
to the major 1 
Sciences and the Department ot History 


An Honors Program may be chosen by juni 
must be made shortly 


ors with satisfac scholash i if 
before completion o : 1 bo) 
the Program take ? "T 
and complete ! sis Vg 
Honors Pec | 
oseminat * 


tory 


Program 
year. Students accepted into 


second semester of the junio! year 
preparing the Senior 
study. A special pr 


Application to this 
semester of the junior 
research seminar in the 
for the history major by 


requirements 
191-92) in the final year of undergraduate 
fered for Honors Program students in the first semester of 


HISTORY 309 


Master of Arts in the Field of Classical Archeology, Classics, and History (an 
Wrdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, and 
!lilory)..—— See pages 211—12, 249 
Master of Arts in the field of History Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree from 
A accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree 
‘th Scholastic standing; and approval of the Department. Applicants from other 
Mütutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Ad 
~~ Test in History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors 
nd letters or reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences 
Required the general requirements, pages 93-100. Candidates must complete either 
Nan minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses, including 
ing 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of se 
, and third-group courses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester 
N M At least 6 semester hours of each candidate's program must be in third 
& “th-group History courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved courses out 
Vi = Department of History. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging 
Mstructors of second-group courses for extra work, in order to receive gradu 
predit for such courses. Each student works in two fields of history 
ctor of Philosophy in the field of History.—Required: the general requirements 
i ees 93 97, 100-102, including the passing of a written examination in two foreign 


tages, normally French and German, and the satisfactory completion of the Gen 
te amination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in 
J Major (or general) field of study and three special fields. The major fields in 
h * the following: Ancient History, Medieval I urope, Early Modern Europe, Mod 
hui, OPE, United States, Latin America, Modern Near East, Modern Far East, 
Histon and East Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. Social 
t, © European Intellectual History, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields 
tky ^"merican Colonial History, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may 


Moran” Special field outside of the Department of History if it is relevant to his 


R Et" Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History Prerequisite: the 
.' curriculum, pages 80-81 

Ene: the History option and the professional courses on pages 114—15, 119 

NN T Of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 


Mics, History, and Political Science 


Yoyo, ental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 
lig 3 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through 186; either 
er “4 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to Hist 105-6 
bore Ist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students may waive one 


tain the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, 


Achi rane” Scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board 
ent tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examinations 
T GROUP 
39 
0 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39; political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
cra, Hist 40: from early modern era to present. Students who receive 
credit for Hist 39-40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91-92. (Academic 
year) 
; 
1-2 Introd 1 1 ~ 
uction to American History (3-3) Staff 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 


310 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 1861 t0 


(Academic year) 


present 

91-92 World Civilizations (3-3) Thompso” 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Hist 92: Europocentr 
and world civilization since 1500. Students who receive credit for His 

91-92 cannot receive credit for Hist 39-40 (Academic year) 

SECOND GROUP 

e (3-3) Multhaul 
en 


105-6 History of Scienc 


Hist 105: from ancient natural phi 
106: scientific development 


7 - sci 
17th century the 


losophy through the 
the 18th tO 


tific revolution. Hist from 


early 20th century (Academic year) 
108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, 
ons from the Neolithic period to the Islamic conquest. 


and Trani? 


civilizati 


(Spring) 
» ^ SUN . ley 
109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C, (3) Had ; 
imag ea 
Neolithic background; Bronze age -Minoan, Helladic, and Myth. 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the eve of the Roman 
quest. 
ley 
110 The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) Hm 
3 vill 
and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin ori 


Prehistoric Italy; rise 
zation; cultural, social, in the Gree 


under Roman rule. (Fall) 
Andr 


and political developments 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) 0 
atin Christian community Hist 111: 4th to 
(Hist 112—spring) 


Andre" 
yzantio® 


Development of the L 
century. Hist 112: llith to 13th century 
113 Early Middle Ages (3) 


Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on B 


116 History of Africa (3) pcie"! 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ? 
times to the present í 

gchwor 


121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) 
and cultural features of the 
but with attention to 


Renais# ts 
develoP 


Political, economic, intellectual, 
14th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, 


in France and England (Fall) vif? 
! 1 p 

*127 Theories of History (3) » pe 

Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historic em” 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. 

rary problems of historical knowledge (Fall) "m 

131-32 History of Germany (3-3) í qmi 

Rel up 

Hist 131: from (Hist 13 


social, and cultural development 


Political, 
132: from unification 


to unification. Hist 
spring ) 


to present 


offered by the departments oi History and Philosophy 


* An interdepartmental course 


a 6 a 8 pa g's n 


— = — —— 


HISTORY 311 
138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- 

ent (Fall) 
139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the Munich 
settlement to present (Academic year) 

141-42 History of France (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: from earliest times 
to Napoleon. Hist 142: from Napoleon to present 

143 History of Eastern Europe (3) 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th cen- 


turies (Fall) 
145-46 History of Russia (3-3) Thompson 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 800—1900 
Hist 146: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900 (Academic year) 
*147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
pact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen 
Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive credit for 


Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic year) 

l , s en 

31-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) Kenny 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religious develop 
ment of England, 1485-1603 (Fall) 

154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Main currents from 1603 to 1714; emphasis on political, religious, social, 
and intellectual developments (Spring) 

157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Students 
Who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. 
(Fall) 

158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European political, eco- 
DOmic, and cultural influences (Spring) 

l " 

62 History of Spain and Portugal (3) Staff 


P Politica], social, and cultural aspects. 


A i 
terde 
mental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 
F 


AE 4 Ae Ae 
zezas £2 
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163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Staff 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through independ 
ence. Hist 164: the national period. (Academic year) 
165 History of Brazil (3) suf 
Political, social, and cultural aspects. 


166 History of Mexico (3) 


Political, social, and cultural aspects 
167 American Colonial History (3) Haskell 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, and eme 
gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
(Spring) 
" : W 
169 The American Revolution (3) per 
ars War, the Wat » 


tish Empire after the Seven Ye 


^ a an Ô 
the making and ratification 


The crisis of the Bri 
Independence, the Confederation period, 


the Federal Constitution. (Fall) 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) gi 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social 
1789-1828. (Fall) 

arty 


history of the early republ 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) of 
achievement? " 


intellectual and artistic 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, n 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Era 
1861 to present. (Academic year) 

prow 


173-74 The Negro in American History (3-3) 
The place of Black Americans in the corpus O 
(Academic year) 
pak 
(Aw 


f American history: 


175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) 
Hist 175: to the Civil War Hist 176: Civil War to New Deal. 


demic year) 
pera" 
177 The Ante-bellum South (3) 


Development of the South as a section in the ante-bellt 


m period: 


(Spring) ^ 
NS 
*179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) ^. 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. : ps 
ment of various sectors in the economy and their interdependen ya! 
179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present (Academ 

To è . e i an 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Merri Ret 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the Amen ye 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century Acade git 

emt 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) u^ 

pos 


Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 


* w^» 
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184 Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 
Historical background and main trends in the relationship of the two 
English-speaking peoples of North America (Spring) 

185 Representative Americans (3) Gray 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, re- 
ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Fall) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gutheim 
Development and characteristics of American cities. (Fall) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments (Fall) 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Com- 
munist Party of China from its founding to the present. (Spring) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 

ly Bam 

1-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman 
breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall) 

194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Sachar 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Europe with 
Western Asia, emphasis on the Turkish Straits, Suez, Anglo-French im- 
Perialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish nationalism, and the recent 

viet intrusion 
Is 

96 History of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development. 
Ist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the modern 
*rà to present. (Academic year) 

l . i 

59 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of historical 
“erature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receive credit 
or Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 

h, GROUP 
Stu 


: ivit 4 
b to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep- 
: consent of instructor 
l 
History and Historians (3) Staff 


t . 
199 nts Who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 
(Fall and spring) 


T IPTPTYY 
a vas 
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203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) 
Departmental approval. (Academic year) 
ar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) petr 


and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 
he mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communis 


Prerequisite: 
20th centu 
we 


205-6 Semin 
t take 


East Central 


Hist 205: to t 
(1948). (Academic year) 
(3) 


208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism 
pad 


Ancient History (3-3) 
Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent ( Academic y 
m. 


edieval History (3-3) 
Hist 111-12 or equivalent 


209—10 Seminar: 
Prerequisite: 


211-12 Seminar: M 

Prerequisite (Hist 212 spring) J 

215-16 Junior Seminar (3-3) * 
Primarily for juniors Study and disc Adr 

by permission of instructor. ( Academic year ) 

elations (3) ^ 

and status of conflict within the comey 


movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. ae 
semester ho Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; oF equivale 


urs selected from 
(Spring) 
pef 


237 Seminar: 


ussion of selected topics: 


*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet R 
Background, development, 


Policy, 1917-1953 (3) 


Parallel instruments O 


Soviet For eig n 
917 919. om Nat 
l 17 1 I I T ' d 


t of diplomacy. 


Revolutionary concep 
during era of “capitalist encirclement,” 
partnership to the alliance with the West Foreign policies o 
war (Fall) 
He" 
Modern European History (3-3) T 


f instructor. 


241-42 Research Seminar: 
ate preparation and consent O 


Prerequisite: appropri 

demic year) i 
h Seminar: Russian Hist rh 
Hist 145—46 or equivalent. 
European and Near Eastern 


f instructor. 


245—46 Researc ory (3-3) 
(Hist 246- spring) é 


Prerequisite: 
248 Reading Seminar: Modern 


Admission by permission O 
249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) d 
Prerequisite: Hist 149 or 150 or equivalent. Reading knowle e 
or German required. (Hist 249— fall) y 
251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3-3) Kenny» s 
(Hist 251—fall) 


Prerequisite: Hist 151-52 or equivalent 


261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) p jé 
Prerequisite: 6 semester ted from Hist 162, 163-9^ 

( Academic year) 
271-72 Research Seminar: U 
171-72 or equivalent. 


hours selec 


S. Social History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist (Hist 271—fall) 
departments of History and Political Scies"" 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the 


eee eee 


HISTORY 315 


713-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) Brown 


Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent (1973-74 and alternate years 
—academic year) 

115-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent, (Academic year) 


278 Research Seminar: American History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor 


351-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
Prerequisite: Hist 181—82 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
83-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Hill 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History courses 
(Hist 283— fall) 


35-86 Research Seminar: Early American History, Hill, DePauw 
1607-1828 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Gordon 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
Some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of in 
Structor (Spring) 


288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
(Spring) 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachar 
of World War I (3) 
(Fall) 
292 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachar 
of World War II (3) 
(Spring) 
91. 
34 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) Davison 
Prerequisite: Hist 193 or equivalent. (Hist 294— spring) 


) 


£ 


5-96 Res inte , 

esearch Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 

h Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 or equivalent 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Th GROUP 


MN: -. all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep- 
ww eat of instructor e. 

fo a "P History courses are limited to graduate students; but they are pri 
i Sctoral candidates 


fs 
i 


Joint} 
Y by the Department of History and the American Studies Program. 
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311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3-3) Andre 
(Hist 312—spring) 
js 
341—42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Davis 
(Hist 342—spring) 
o 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thomp* 
(Hist 345—fall) 
a ^ > ; a . . F n! 
351-52 Readings in English History (3-3) Schwoerer, Ke 
361—62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) 
Ge 


371-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) 


w 
*373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Bre 
(1972-73 and alternate years academic year) 
d 
375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) Hs 
(Hist 375—fall) F 
+379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) sh 
(Academic year) qi 
381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Me 
(Hist 381—fall) " 
385-86 Readings in Early U.S. History (3-3) pe 
(Hist 385—fall) , 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) The 
(Hist 387—fall) , 
oh 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) J 
(Hist 395—fall) 
y 


398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Docto 
amination. May be repeated for credit 


a 
r of Philosophy gene 
(Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. M 
(Fall and spring) 


ay be repeated fof 


P 


Honors Program—C olumbian College m 


H.E. Yeide, Jr., Coordinator 


Limited to selected sophomores (see page 73) 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program- 
f History and Ee onomics- 


+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments o 


. 
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sp GROUP 


1 Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) 
Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial to an under 
Standing of the great Western ideas—their historical development and 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and categories that lie 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines (Fall) 


2 — ` 
*1-22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3-3) 


Reading, discussion, and research dealing with one major contemporary 
problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and insights of various 
academic disciplines (Academic year) 


5 " 
?3 Independent Honors Study (3) 
Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Advisory Committee 
A major study project supervised by a faculty member. A significant 
Paper or report required (Spring) 


Mitte for Sino-Soviet Studies 


ty 
BERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


"Mon c. 

M Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R 
a, W.H. Kraus, C.A. Linden, F.H. Michael, C.A. Moser, Vladimir 

le Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.K. White, 
- Yin 


Yq 
, ATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


"th 


V yaiclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, Bernard Ramundo, Philip True, 
e 


CM 

N "e for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the School 
4nd International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet and 

i, dies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the adviser 

t tisite to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses include 

*b 3 Ing: Econ 133, 134, 169, 170; Hist 138, 143, 145-46, 187, 188, 189, 195 

Ara 01, 112, 115, 160, 161, 162, 163, 193, 194; Psyc 151. 


hU descr; 
‘ C p ^4 -4*5 
"eos "ption Of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages 172-73 
Plions of the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmental listing 
hy 
once 
267 
26 Semina, Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 
^ inar: Economic Theory and Development in 
26 Oommunist Countries (3) Hardt 
2 “COnomy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
zc ‘ . p 
2). 9"omy of Communist China II (3) Yin 


"COnOmy of Japan (3) Staff 
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GEOGRAPHY 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) 


HISTORY 


Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) 


205-6 Seminar: 
History of World Communism (3) 


208 Research Seminar 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) 
245-46 Research Seminar Russian History (3-3) 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) 
295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) 
345—46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


213-14 Comparative Communist Systems (3-3) 
215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) 
Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 


227 Seminar: 
olitics (3) 


229 Readings in Soviet Government and P 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Kraus, 
(3) 


25.93 XX 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) ll » 
Elliott 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
234 Soviet Political Process ( 3) 

237 Chinese Law (3) 

238 Soviet Law (3) 

253 Seminar: Chinese Government and P 
254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 
‘ountries (3) 


olitics (3) 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing € 
258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the 
265-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) 

269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 

210 Political and Social Institutions of E 

274 Principles and Problems of Internationa 
Communications (3) 

288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 

294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea 

295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) 

296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern International 
Politics (3) 

298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) 

325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism Leninism 


astern Europe (3) 
l Political 


(3) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


Noncommunist W ‘orld w 


3 i 
(3) g 


" 


he ra wor sr yy 
—— 
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Imational Affairs 


Public and International Affairs.” 


ù 


T i 
mance Languages and Literatures 


s 


Bast Asian Languages and Literatures,” 


Pu 


oria] Lecturer F.L. Dennis 

"d Professors R.C. Willson (Chairman), Philip Robbins 

e Professorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, T.R. Smith, Peter Weaver 
nt Professorial Lecturers H.E. Paine, G.E. Trainor, R.L Courage 

E of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—The following re 

Lx! must be fulfilled: 

W; © general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students planning to 
s Ournalism should take Engl 4 rather than Engl 2 in satisfying the English 

ly, ^ requirement.) 

NG *quisite courses Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6 or 


l 
V hired courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in Journal 
lh g (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 
(3717, 138, 139. 151 
A dired as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester hours 
“troup Courses, chosen in consultation with the major adviser, in one other 
ia; Of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Students electing a minor 
d * may fulfill this requirement with courses in more than one depart- 


rho, 


125 ! Prerequisite: Jour 111 with a grade of B or better is prerequisite 
* 133, 137, 138, 139, and 196 


Ro 
UP 
1 
2 
Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) Willson 


lo nen i 
€ 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 


Cal : 
' Social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 
re Problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media-govern- 
nt relations. (Academic year) 


TDP eee eee 
s +s J 


— 
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SECOND GROUP 


111 Reporting (3) Robb” 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall ® 
spring) 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppentilf 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material pu 
cation; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. y 

pa 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 


a% 
newsletters, house 0% 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry: 
(Fall) 
117 Magazine Editing (3) T 
s : we I 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the e ar 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing 
for general and specialized magazines y 
= wi 
121 Feature Writing (3) "m 
Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained through indepen 
vestigation (Fall) 
125 Science Writing (3) 
Writing science news for the mass media. A 
go 


133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) sat of 
Coverage and writing of federal government news from the poin 


of the press association (Spring) m 


wi? 


138 Investigative Reporting (3) 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, 
affairs. (Fall and spring) 


economic, 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) 2 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast me oi? 


140 Photojournalism (3) tory 
. : sto? 4 

Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration p 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, = , fee 
Labora 


technique, cropping for effective reproduction. 


| (Spring) qo? 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
| Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for 
| cies, commercial establishments, educational and other 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall) co | 
(i 
role 9. 
t and p“) in ormai 


gove . "d 
public 1% 


146 Government Information (3) 


Growth of information activities in governmen 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for governm 


erations (Spring) 


ERE, wor Y y 
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150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Robbins 


A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the Nation's Capi- 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Field trips 
to major news centers; practice coverage, 

151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press (Spring) 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) 


Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news office. Admission restricted to Journalism majors selected by 
à departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 


‘195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social problems. team taught. Each student will work on projects with 
Social dimensions Laboratory fee, $25. Admission bv 
Structor, Limited enrollment (Spring) 


196 Seminar (3) Willson 


For Journalism majors only. Research, individual and team writing of 


news, features, interpretative reports, and editorials on current major prob 
lem areas (Spring) 


permission of in- 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy (Fall) 


" American Studies 


| 
i ITEE on LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Mig 
NL (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, H.H. Hinrichs, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., 
| KL, Storrs 
ilo, of i : p sled 
"I Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental ) .- 
The "8 requirements must be fulfilled: 
Benera] requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88 


ll p e ite courses 6 semester hours chosen from the following: Anth 2 


Ni, ed Courses in related areas 

» tired recommended. ) ; 

Pb Sc Courses in the major—(a) Anth 172: Econ 185 86; Geog 161; Hist 

Or Other’ 178; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151 52, 155-56, 

seminar approved courses. (b) 18 semester hours, including an interdis- 
(287) in one of the following areas: Anthropology, Economics, 

G Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, or Political Science 

tin 


ing Courses listed in (a) which are in the selected area may be included 
A l'equired 18 semester hours for (b). 


Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. (Span 9-10 


ental 
course offered by the departments of Journalism and Art 


Set aaa Bee 
— € uS re 
—— 
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' ' d 
the field of Latin American €tudies.—See "Public and I 


Master of Arts ini 
national Affairs,” pages 389-90 


pist 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American "f 
as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Literal r 
field of Romance Languages and Literature 


the 


area of specialization in the field of Political 


an area of specialization in 
Politics of Latin America as an 


COURSES DEALING WITH LATIN AMERICA 
Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 287 
Economics—185-86, 233, 234. 285-86, 287 

Geography and Regional Science 127, 161, 261, 287 
History—162, 163-64, 165, 166, 261-62, 287, 361-62 
Political Science—177, 178, 277-78, 287 


Portuguese—3 1-32 
Spanish—91-92, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256 261 
266, 287 
Management Science _ 
M 


Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L Lippitt, D.D. Roman, Edwin Timber? 


Wofsey 
Professorial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, Jerome Bracken, Charles Laidlaw i ^ 
Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., R.L. Holland, L.H. Mantel 
Winslow ( Chairman), Jerry Harvey, W E. Smith 
Adjunct Associate Professor H.C. Demoody 
Associate Professorial Lecturer J.T. McGill jr. J 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, J.W. Waldrip, John Lobuts, À 
Rasmussen 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer W.H. Farthing 


SECOND GROUP 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods. A management-oriented iG m 


the fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer- nd 
essing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling * 
making (Fall and spring) of 
119 Data Processing Programming (3) FL 
1 WE ist. 0 
Basic principles and methods Problem-solving illustrated -— n^ 


sis, flow charting, and programming of business-oriente BOL Y 
problems. Students write programs in FORTRAN and = Fe! 


University’s IBM 360 computer Prerequisite: Mgt l 


spring) 
Y» 
120 Data Processing Systems (3) Demoo4 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship sig id 
organization, data, and information. Principles and techn inf 
sis, design, and implementation of computer-based data (Fall) 


systems; management of systems planning resources. 
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“RD GROUP 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Mantell, Eastin, Brown 


Principles and practices common to administrative units of all kinds 
(Fall and spring) 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) Holland, Paik 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra 
(Fall and spring) 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Holland, 


Paik, Rasmussen 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
Problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models 
(Fall and spring) 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Winslow 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop 
ment; application of social science research to administration Practical 
applications emphasized. (Fall and spring) 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
labor-management relations, and similar problems. Problems in behav 


toral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 (Fall and spring) 
210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey 


Current research and theory related to the process of change. Basic prin 

Ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, community, and 

cultural change Emphasis on human behavior research related to the 
ange process. Prerequisite: Mat 208. (Fall) 


2 "o 
1? Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) Lippitt 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of 
Organizational structure and growth. Models of organizational change 
will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action to 
further Organizational development. The methods of action, research, 
am building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, survey re- 
Search, and structural revision will be related to organizational develop- 


; ment, Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Fall) 
13 ima 
Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Harvey 


Primarily for doctoral students, Examination through actual practice as 
- as theory of the nature of the helping process between one person 
p 8roup and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting 
m Will be explored as well as role differences in internal and ex- 
consultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship will 
labors oered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts and 
Ory experiences, Prerequisite: Mgt. 210 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Survey of Data Processing (3) Adams, McCarthy, Wofsey, Demoody 


Management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 


dg 
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221 Management Information Systems Development and 


223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


PT Peer eee 
"AES 


software, information systems af 


trends in computer hardware and 
and effective management; ? 
pid! 


and development, organizational impact, 
stones of past and current research; computer technology as 4 ra 
e of major significance in business, government, and in^ 
on of information technology 
al data processing effort 9 
(Fall and spring) 


evolving forc 
try. Designed to provide comprehensi 
essary for contribution to an organization 
preparation for more advanced study. 


: . it 

219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) J 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices as applied to third 
amentals of higher-level languages, flow chari 


eration computers. Fund 


FORTRAN, COBOL, operating systems, and utility programs. 


t 

of 
University Computer Center’s IBM 360 1g 
nt with an understanding 7 
information system y 


programs are run on the 
puter. This course will provide the stude 


role of computer programming in management - 
management research. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of ins 
(Spring) 
deu Toa Mz off! 
220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their w 
Management (3) » 
13 ii : i 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data processing "t 
and governm" y 


in use today, special purpose equipment in business 
cent and prospective equipment developments, and selection of co "T 
and related equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or pe 
(Fall and spring) 


wot 


Application (3) of 9 
Development of management information systems, integration gof 
processing in operations of government or business, impact O^ sg: M 


ment organization and decision-making. Case studies. Prerequ 
(Fall and spring) 


218 or 219, or permission of instructor 
wolf 
222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) " s 
Current problems in the design and implementation of compu, y 


— m 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion y p 
ing experts in the field and analysis of literature Admission 


sion of instructor (Fall and spring) 
n 


iplc 
: . : ci 
Advanced course in information technology; emphasis on prin a f 


lems, functions, and requirements of i 
ing executive interaction in decision-making, planning, y: Md 
functions. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 4 e 


instructor (Fall and spring) 


d tell 
224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) Man * ay 
analysis ' 
Introduction to systems theory and qualitative systems analy nt: 2 


i E a ani e 
of systems in organizations and their impact on manage "i, 
point of view, enterprise as a system, effect of technical = ems, Sy 


systems on organization structure, sit" 


information-decision sj 
:zati prereq 
design, and dynamic aspects of organizational systems. 

201, 204, 207. (Fall) 
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225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) McGill 


The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in man- 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random vari 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments and 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction to statis 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis Prerequisite: 
Mgt 203 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


226 Managerial Statistics (3) McGill 


Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
Statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 


Probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 (Fall and 
Spring ) 
227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Bracken 


Applications (3) 


Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
&ramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall) 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) Bracken, Holland 


Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques. 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, Markov chains, dynamic 


Posramming, game theory, and network flows. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 
27. 


2 n 

29 Seminar: Management Science and Bracken 
Operations Research (3) 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management science 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; or permission of 
Instructor. (Spring) 


2 
V0 Administration of Research and Development (3) D. Roman 


Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
80Vernmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 


c = : 
ation, Personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation 


(Fall) 


3 
eminar; Administration of Research and D. Roman 
velopment (3) 


Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
Ems research and development management. Topic will vary each 

4€ course is offered according to the emerging technology, current 
Operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 
urs of research and development management or permission of in- 


structor 


E») 
p minar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) Ericson 
tee avy for doctoral students. Current and prospective theory and prac- 
Tom an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics include gen 


PS eee eee 
> zeza 4 
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and management values, an 


game theory, axiology 
innova 


eral systems theory, 
thetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision theory, "1 
and creativity models, and general semantics Prerequisite: Mgt ? 
204, 207, 224 (Fall and spring) 
295 Research Methods (3) 
of di 


array and analysis 


of information, 
(Fall and spring) 


Research techniques, sources 
f the findings. 


interpretation and presentation © 


Mathematics = ter ine vii tocar vn Ep —— 


Professors David Nelson, T.P.G. Hewitt Kenyom ev 


Tak Taam ak 
Professorial Lecturers D.M. Dribin, Joseph Blum, B.J. McDonald, A.B. y^ 
Associate Professors W.A. Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, LI. 

M.D. Green, Ruth Bari, Myrna Lee 
Assistant Professors E.A. Stone, H.D. Junghenn 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Mabel Morris 


Liverman (Chairman), 


, 0 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematic 
mental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83—88. 
2. Prerequisite courses- Math 31, 32, 33 (Math 30, a prerequisite to 


2. 
may be waived upon examination before registration). f 
‘or—a minimum of 24 semester hours 9. 4 


3. Required courses in the maj 
group courses in Mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 
also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Ron 
mathematically related courses in such subjects as Physics, Statistics, 
and Engineering. 
Bachelor of Arts or 


Math jl 


I he! 
Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Mal 


(Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83 88. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 34 (Math 30, a 
31, may be waived upon examination before registration ). 
3. Required courses in related areas: 
(a) Stat 189-90. 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with ine Mg 
from the following Areas of Application. At least 12 semester hours must v 
from one Area, and the other 6 semester hours must be chosen from € 
bered 101 or higher. For courses in Applied Science, Civil Engineering y 


Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, Meesje i 


prerequisite y 


neering, and Operations Research, see the School of Engineering a 
catalogue. tls 
Area I. Social and Management Sciences— courses chosen from AP 28 ý 
2 101, 102, 123, 199; E Ad 261, 269, 281-0 T 


183, 195, 197; Econ 1-2, 51 
EF 184. 283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 124; OR 20], 209, 2° gs4 
271, 279, 281, 291; Stat 113, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 


197 p 
Area II. Engineering and Physical Sciences—courses chosen from 93 196 

140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 186, 190, 191, er ' 
us , 


^ 
220, 223, 252, 


161-62, 197; and any 


113; CE 120, 123, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 213, 
263, 275; Stat 107, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 
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Y in Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Mechanical Engineering, or 
Area TII Computer Sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 158; 
'à 102, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197 
' Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second 
AP courses in Mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 181-82. It is also 
“ugly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian 
ter of Arts in the field of Mathematics Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
‘major in Mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree 
"Wired: the general requirements, pages 93-100. Students must complete 30 
"IT hours of approved course work with or without a thesis. The language 
tement (see page 99) must be satisfied in French, German, or Russian. 
Eier of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Applied Mathematics.—Pre 
(we: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Mathematics or a related field such 
tistics, a physical science, Engineering, or Economics 
Mired: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including satisfying the language 
x, ent in French, German, or Russian. Course work is divided between Mathe- 
fy, “OUrses and courses from one Area of Application—Economics, Engineering 
bey Computer Science, Electrical, Engineering Administration, Mechanical. or 
t. ns Research), Physics, Statistics, Urban and Regional Planning. Courses in 
sen Area of Application are selected in consultation with the relevant de- 


nt 

“idates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester hours of 
EN Course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. At least 12 se- 
tid. Ours must be in Mathematics courses, with no more than 3 of these from 
y, oup courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected Area of 
kadon, Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of Mathematics and 
Cag Ment concerned with the Area of Application 
ty, dates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 semester hours 
k Work; at least 15 of these must be in Mathematics courses, with no more 
Mey, ester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement 
Neier 9f Science for Teachers.—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree; at least 12 
My ,, ours Or equivalent in Mathematics courses, including the equivalent of 
Mind. rience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level 

"a: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group Mathematics 
hy, cluding Math 168 

7 of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics.—Required: the general require- 
Nuit 93-97. 100-102. The Departmental doctoral program committee, after 

9n with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be taken to 
ts a 8-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 
tien pees, selected from French, German, and Russian, which must satisfy 
N must anguage requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the 
i Point Prepare for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee 
li à Director of Research when the student has selected (preferably early 
Sine One of the following research fields for his dissertation: Functional 
5 Gr 4 Stract Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Generalized Func- 
J Ep" Of Operators), Group Representations, Linear Algebra (Matrix The- 
N ^5 Measure and Integration, Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations, 


of ar - 
Groy Umbers, and Topology (General Topology, Analytic Topology, Topo- 


lor 

VM Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.—Prerequisite 
; "» Curriculum, pages 80-81. 

the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed on pages 
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FIRST GROUP 
3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to the standard two yea 
additional topics. 
high school geometry. 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school 
geometry, Or Math 3 (or concurrent 
spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 
number systems Prerequisite: two 


(Fall and spring) 
10 General Mathematics II ( 3) 


Mathematical systems, geometry, 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic an 
Polynomial, 
requisite: Math 3 an 
gebra, one year of high school 
trigonometry; Or equivalent. 
take a placement exami 
spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic 


functions, with simple applications 


(Fall and spring) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


multiple integrals, infinite series. 


Partial derivatives, 
31. (Fall and spring) 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Elementary linear algebra, vectors, 


function theorem Prerequisite: M 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


Linear functions, solution 
eigenvalues, change of basis 
structor. (Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
and model theory of prop 
from foundations 


Introduction to proof theory 
cate calculi, computability, topics 
to sophomores with permissic 
permission of instructor. 


* Math 30 may be wa 


rs of high school alg 


Prerequisite: one ye 
(Fall and spring) 


and introduction to stat 


(Fall and spring) 


alytic geometry, 


trigonometric, logarithmic, 
d 6; or one and one-h 


nation in algebra 


s of equations, dimensic 
Prerequisite: Mat 


yn of Department 


ived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled 


QUEMA ^ "an 
— -rs a 


Morris and syl 
ebra with e 
f 


hool algebra 


Morris and si 


algebra and one year of high s 
(Fall 


registration therefor ). 


Smith and j^ 


as a terminal sequence. 
s of high school mat 


ar each of high sc 


year 


Smith and 
istics and P 


functions and s 
ction: 
I fun podl” 


and exponentia 
h sc 


alf years of hig v" 
geometry, and one-half year of A 
Prior to registration, new studen y 


and trigonometry- 


Green and 
ans ae 


and elementary tr 
equ 


Prerequisite: Math 30 or 


Green *^ 

i 

and matrices. Vector calculus 
(Fall and spring) 


P y | 
ath 32 9 
Katz". 
i". 
yn and rank, decr di 
h 31 or perm! 


wi 


ositional e. 
of mat emo o? 


Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


dates 


MATHEMATICS 


102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the 
real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instructor 
(1973-74 and alternate years—spring) 


106 Introduction to Topology (3) Green 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (1972-73 


and alternate years—fall ) 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Henney and Staff 


Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra, Laplace transform 
Prerequisite: Math 33, 34; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney and Staff 
Fourier integral, Fourier series, partial differential equations, Prerequisite 
Math 111 (Spring) 

113 Graph Theory (3) Bari and Staff 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; connec- 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring 
Problems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


l 
21-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and Staff 


Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (including 
Polynomial rings), and fields Open to sophomores with permission of 
Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 
(Academic year) 


123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and Staff 


Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic 
and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 121 


(Fall) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz and Staff 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
Characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. Pre- 


Tequisite: Math 32, 34. (Spring) 

l 

34 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) Blum 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (1972-73 and alternate years—spring) 

l x E 

35 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (1973-74 and alternate 
Years— fa]]) 

l " 

39 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman and Staff 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 

*quisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 

*0 Advanced Calculus II (3) Liverman and Staff 


Differential and integral calculus of several variables; implicit function 


Rieeeerey 
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theorem; differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 


(Spring) 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Glick and suf 


Prerequisite: Math 139 (Fall) 
7 a " d 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) McDon#! 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digit? 
Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential eq 
uation 


computers 
tions. Interpolat 
Simple quadrature techn 


ion polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear ¢4 
iques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or 


fall) 


equi? 


lent. (1972-73 and alternate years- 
ald 

154 Difference Equations (3) McDo® j 
ences equations and their solution. physi 

moe 

LJ 


Introduction to finite differ 


examples and analogies with juations are employed yo 


differential ec 
nctions. 
139, * 


s developed. Generating fu 


vate and apply the technique 
of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 
equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate years spring ) 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney and 
Prerequisite: Math 139 (Spring) 

*160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and 
Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral domain, ip 
fields; properties of integers and rational numbers Prerequisite: 

31 or equivalent. 
pari and 9" 


a for Teachers (3) 


*161 Introduction to Linear Algebr 
dratic forms, change ° 


Linear functions, solution of equations, qua 


Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 
*162 Introduction to Geometric Theories for Teachers (3) Bari at 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geo 


Postulational developments of 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent " 
for Teachers (3) Bar! and e 


3 imit, 
ariable calculus, emphasis OD Y 00" 
Prerequisite: at 


*163 Advanced Calculus 
Rigorous re-examination of one-v 
tinuity, differentiability, Riemann 1 
permission of instructor. 9 

j and 

*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bar! p. 
Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number SY 
site: Math 31 or equivalent P. 

*165 Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) Ban d y 
Selected topics from theory of numbers Prerequisite: Math 31 


alent 
An 
pari 500^ 


ntegration. 


stem. 


*166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) 4 
Graph theory with applications to matchings, networks, vt el 
logy, biology, puzzles Prerequisite Math 


economics, psycho 


alent. 
aih 


— » ners f 
* Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, tese 
ation 


yended by the Department of Educ 


training, oF students recomum 


e rasa ee 
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MATHEMATICS 


*167 Introduction to Topology for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 
Elements of topology with some simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 
163 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

*168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 


Critical examination of secondary school mathematics curricula, tech- 
niques, and programs Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor 


*169 Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Topics in mathematics: emphasis on directed individual research. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick, Liverman 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189 90, some knowledge of linear algebra, 

Senior status as a major in Applied Mathematics (Academic year) 

191 Special Topics (arr) Staff 


Admission by permission of instructor May be repeated for credit 
(Fall or spring) 
195 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to Mathematics 
and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior ap- 


Proval of instructor required May be repeated for credit (Fall or 
Spring ) 
Ny GROUP 
301-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
(1973-74 and alternate years—academic year) 
220 Algebraic Number Theory (3) Lee 
Prerequisite: Math 266. (Spring) 
37. ` , 
738 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) Liverman 
à Prerequisite: Math 140. (Academic year) 
3-0 Ordinary Differential Equations (3—3) Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124; 140 (1972-73 and alternate years 
% academic year) 
Numerical Analysis (3-3) McDonald 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern 
igital computers. Solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations. 
‘Omputation of eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Basic approximation theory 
Dnterpolation techniques. Numerical quadrature. Solution of differential 


*quations Prerequisite: Math 124, 111 or 139; or equivalent. (1973. 
u 4 and alternate years—academic year ) 
5 Special Topics in Numerical Mathematics (3) McDonald 


In-depth numerical study of one or more of the following topics: solution 
near or nonlinear systems, eigen problems, solution of ordinary and 
Partia] differential equations, numerical analysis and approximation of 
FN Unctions. Other topics considered, as appropriate. (Fall) 
v nly to y 
IM Candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 
nts recommended by the Department of Education 
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McDonald 


247 Numerical Mathematics Laboratory (3) 


Critical analysis Ol 
numerical mathematics 
tion and evaluation of suc 


library routines 


modern computer 
h-mark problems fo 


Development of benc 
h library routines, Diagnosis 
Techniques for deter 


for standart 
r vali 


dr 


and adjustment" 
minat! 


program faults and algorithmic weaknesses 
of computational environment. Development of measures for probi? 
condition characteristics (Spring) 
250 Measure and Integration (3) Tas 
: rat! 
and integration in abstr?" 


measure and integration, measure 


| Prerequisite: Math 140 (Fall) 


Lebesgue 

spaces, the Daniell integra 
251-52 Real and Abstract Analysis (3—3) 
Elements of topology; filters, compactness, metric spaces 
double limits. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to 
Introduction to generalize 


Henn? 
Continuity 
vector functi 
d function 599. 
C 73 a 


implicit function theorem 
Prerequisite: Math 106, 123, and 140; or equivalent. (1972- 
alternate years—academic year) ! 
T 
255 Differential Geometry (3) pn 
(1972—73 and alternate years—spring ) 5 
p 
257 Lie Algebras (3) s 
Prerequisite: Math 267. T 
258 Group Representations (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 267 p 
a 
259 Topics in Algebra (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 266 E 
A iver 
d Mathematics (3-3) — 153 


261-62 Principles and Methods of Applie 


Definition of distributions of Schwartz anc 
transform methods applied to the e 
lution of ordinary and partial differential equation proble 

matical physics. Structure of distributions and ultradistributions: , 
kernel theorems. Engineering and physics applications. Prerequis! 
124, 140, and 157; or permission of instructor (1973-74 an 


years—academic year) 


265—66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 
Fundamental concepts of theory 
finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, 
sian domains and groups with operators 
equivalent. (Academic year) 


1 Gelfand-Silov. Oper 
xistence theory an 


integral 
ms ° 


of groups, rings, 
factoriza 
Prerequisite: 


267 Theory of Rings and Algebras (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 266. (Fall) 
269 Integral Equations (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 123 or equivalent, Math 139, 140. 


and fields; 
tion theory ' 


(^ 


e: 
d alte 


ke 

j 

off 
o? 


12 ! 


p 
Gi? 
o? 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) "d 
e with elementary Gi 


Prerequisite: Math 123, 140; some acquaintance 


277 Partial Differential Equations (3) ring) 
years sP 


Prerequisite: Math 140 (1972-73 and alternate 


nee ee 


MICROBIOLOGY 


281-82 General Topology (3-3) Stone 
(1972-73 and alternate years—academic year) 


285-86 Algebraic Topology (3-3) Bari 


(1973-74 and alternate years—academic year) 
287-88 Functional Analysis (3—3) Taam 


Fundamental results of functional analysis. Students participate in class 
room presentation and discussion. Topics include abstract integration 
and measure theory, liner topological spaces, Hilbert and Banach spaces, 
weak topology, Bochner's integral, Banach algebras and application to 
spectral representation, semi-groups of operators, differential equations in 
Banach spaces Prerequisite: Math 238; 250; 106 or 251 (1973—74 and 
alternate years—academic year) 


289-90 Topics in Functional Analysis and Applications (3-3) Taam 
Qualified students encouraged to work with instructor on research proj 
ects. Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor and students 
Prerequisite: Math 288 or equivalent (1972-73 and alternate years 
academic year) 

391.92 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 

295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

%99. 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
Noera G 


ROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


RI 


L^ 

a Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, M.S. Legator (Research). 

Men emer II (Research ), L.F. Affronti (Acting Chairman) 

Qo, L^Cturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman ( Cellular Im- 

LAN 

hist professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang 

Done lofessors GL. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni- 

Ma, Research ) 

" ind of Sci 
* Major in 


ence in the field of Microbiology Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology from this University, or an 


QUE ^ aaa. 
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must have included the following 


undergraduate program 
$1—52, 53-54; Math 30, 31 € 


B Sc 11-12; Chem 11 12, 


may be taken concurrently with the graduate program ), Phys 1,2 * 
93-100. The 30 semester hours of coU 


Required: the gene! al requirements, pages 1 
admission), plus 220, 277125 


include Micr 201 (if not presented for ad 
work should cons? 


21-22. The remaining academic 
approval of the instructor 

An interdepartmental deg 

and Environmental He 


equivalent degree The 
courses or equivalent 


work must 
299—300, Epid 230, and Bioc 
of graduate-level courses selected with the 
Science in the field of M ycology 


Master of 
hemistry, Epidemiology 


by the departments of Bioc 
Microbiology 

Prerequisite: 
Zoology from this University 
should have included the following courses, 
51-52, 53-54. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 3-100 
(1) a minimum of 34 semester hours including Micr 


(2) a minimum of 40 semester hours without a thesis 
program are Bioc 221 22; Epid 201, 217, 230 (2 semester 
-3 
231. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the 
ments, pages 93 97, 100-102. ¢ andidates r 


a reading knowledge 

tion in one of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool Ø 

Biostatistics. The General Examination covers at least four fields, two of which 

be in microbiological disciplines , Mi 

Determinative Bacteriology, Immunology)” 
and virolo£" 


in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, * 
The undergraduate progr 
11-12; Chem 1" 
Candidates must complete eit 
299-300 Thesis Research i 
The required courses in 
hours); Micr 201, ^" 


a Bachelor's degree with a major 
or an equivalent degree 
or equivalent: B Sc 


yit 
field of Microbiology.—Required: the general pe 
nust fulfill the tool requirement by P. 


examination in French and German or by passing an ex, ad 


Immunochemistry, 


Research fields 
crobial Genetics, Microbial Pharmacology, Microbial Physiology J 
201 Medical Microbiology (6) re 
molds, protozoa, metazoa which ig 


Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, diag 
to the health and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of di 


theories. Laboratory fee, $16 (Spring) 
o 
ic Variation (4) 
ns of studying somati 
(Spring) 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somat 


Techniques of tissue culture and mea 
Micr 201 or equivalent 


e. V 


Prerequisite: 


219-20 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1-1) j qul 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing à thesis OT disse 

(Academic year) " 
udents (1) i J 
data for 4 p 


aboratory 


221 Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate St 


Photography and graphic arts pr 
and scientific meetings Prerequisite 


(Fall) 


esentation of research 
Micr 219-20. I 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) 


Morphology and biochemistry 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 


ith 
of various microorganisms wi 


221-22, Micr 201 (Fall) T 


— ron yj 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Afir P 4 
i i sams W 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms „tof: 

on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instru? 


(Spring) 


eres ee 


"m 


MICROBIOLOGY 


230 Immunology (4) Wright 
concepts. Serologic and immunologic proce- 
dures as applied to clinical and 
quisite Micr 201 or 


( Fall) 


Fundamental immunologic 


research situations emphasized. Prere 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $16 


231 Immunobiology (2) 


Wright and Staff 
(Formerly Cellular Immunology ) 


Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 


of autoimmunity. graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivi 
ties, and immunogenetics (Fall) 


233 Biology of Viruses (2) 


Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses Prerequisite: Micr 
201 or equivalent (Fall) 


Robbins, Huang 


234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233 Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
lion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $16 (Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
international rules of nomenclature as 
nt of bacterial classification based on rela 


History of bacterial classification, 
applied to bacteria, developme 
tionships, survey of ch 


aracteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 


201 or equivalent (1973-74 and alternate years—fall) 

251 Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
Clinical situations involving bacteriology; emphasis on the manner in 
which infectious agents bring about dise 


ase processes. Prerequisite: Micr 
201 or equivalent (Fall) 


255 Virology (2) Huang, Robbins 


emphasis on clinical situations Prerequi 


General principles of virology; 
Micr 201 or equivalent (Fall) 


site 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) 
Biochemical and physiochemical 
Odies Prerequisite Bioc 221 
fee, $16 Limited enrollment 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly, Legator 


Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic prin 
Ciples Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent (Spring) 


Me 
78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 


Wright 
characterization of antigens and anti 
22 or equivalent, Micr 230 Laboratory 

(1973-74 and alternate years—-spring ) 


Staff 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) 

3 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
Spring ) 

ISR ee 

esearch in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
Ban all and spring) 
esis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
(Fali and spring) 
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stall 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Philosophy general e 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 
(Fall and spring ) 


amination. May be repeated for credit 
suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr ) ; 
r credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated fo 


Music 
r (Chairman) 


arris, N.A. Tilkens " 
O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), Margaret T 


Professor George Steine 
Associate Professors Robert P 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers N 
(Piano), J.E. Stephens (Trumpet), Nancy Mandel Cot 
Studio Lecturers in Applied Music Marian McNabb (Piano and Organ) " 
stance Russell (Piano), Malinee Peris (Piano), Sura Kim ( Piano), sil 
Novik (Piano), C.O. Dash (Voice), Phyllis Gieseler (Voice), S.H. PAS) 
(Voice), Jane White (Voice), R.A. Norris (Guitar), E.C. Johns (Guit 
R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), Gretchen Scharf (Guitar), J.E. Marlow ( 
Richard Parnas (Violin and Viola), J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), Dorothy i 


vinen (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R“ y 
(Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), Lewis Lipnick rde) 


soon), S.E. Ramsay (French Horn), R.H. Kraft (Trombone and Rec? gw 
Faith Carman (Harp), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instruments), 


Recker (Trumpet) 


Bachelor of Arts wi 
or Applied Music ( Departmental) .— 
1. The general requirements as state 
2. Prerequisite courses Mus 5-6, 6 h 
of 4 semesters in Music Ensemble groups (Or evidence of 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign lang 


German, or Italian recommended). W pour | 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; 6 additional cou 


Music Theory courses; 6 additional hours of Music History and Literature gt ne 
(Music Theory majors m p 


th a major in Music History and Literature, Music wt 
The following requirements must fu 

d on pages 78, 83-88. "s 
ours of Applied Music lessons a i ) 
equivalent exper eo 
uage 


plus 6 hours of courses in the area of the major ors 
Departmental requirements for proficiency in piano; Applied Music - J 
| or the equivalent in major solo perform a 


perform a complete public recita ‘l 
Master of Arts in the field of Musicology.—P a Bachelors 


a major in music, or an equivalent degree. udy oo? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of st mee 


of (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent tO 6 "T 
hours), or (2) with the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours ec W 
work without a thesis. All degree candidates are required to take 18 seme, Ar" 
of Music History and Literature or Music Theory courses and 6 hours 
Music. The thesis must demonstrate research ability in musicology. , cond 
Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, pate 
or Applied Music.— Prerequisite: à Bachelor's degree with an undergr? os 
in one of the following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) ; 
tory and Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music pours 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The 30 semester 


rerequisite: 


MUSIC 337 


second- and third-group course work including a thesis (299-300) are as 
1 
"In the field of Music Theory.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History and 
Mure and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and a thesis dem 
N ling research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques 
É In the field of Music Composition.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History 
4. "erature and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and a creative 
* 0f one composition in large form properly prepared for performance (chamber 
N à symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompaniment) includ- 
y, Written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work 
n" the field of Conducting.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History and Lit- 
"t and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and a thesis demon 
het research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. The re 
cy also include an acceptable public conducting performance. 
the field of Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in the 
~ Concentration (piano, harpsichord, organ, voice, string or orchestral wood- 
i Srument), 12 hours of Music Theory and Music History and Literature 
itat The thesis area consists of (1) a public recital or performance before a 
C committee—such a recital or performance must be representative of an 
.* and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted artistic 
14, cluding verbal historical and analytical lecture notes on the musical content 
tœ, Program; (2) demonstrated leadership in an ensemble performance (opera 
tio for voice); and (3) a written report on some approved theoretical area 
ui the student's concentration : 
tion of Arts in Educ ation with a teaching field in Music.—Prerequisite: the 
Mied. culum, pages 80-81. ; à; 
* the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 116, 119 


Ny 
Nc HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
hi GROUP 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Tilkens 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
Materials of music (Fall and spring) 


4 E as — 
Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
55 Of selected literature. (Spring) 


Nb GROUP 


103 
"History of Music (3-3) Tilkens 


velopment of music in the Western World from the early Christian 
à to the present (Academic year) 


los Music i 
of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 


(Fall) Of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750 


te Music i 
of the Classic Period (3) Tilkens 


the Of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
Ough Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (Spring) 


QUE" "ana 
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107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 
from schol 


Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature 


through the 19th century. (Spring) 


108 Music of the 20th Century (3) 


a 
The principal schools, techniques, and trends of lf 


developments, 


century (Fall) 
jn 
109 Orchestra Literature ( 3) a 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of 
sentative works 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) e 
and styles of chamber music literature, anal? 


Survey of the history 
representative works k 


121 The Opera (3) 
! 
of represe™ 


Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis 
works (Fall) 
Ti» 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) p 
i ite 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard li 
from the 16th century to the present " 
T 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) ad 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Spring 
199 Independent Research (3) 

; : , to d 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only t° 
Music majors (Fall and spring) 

THIRD GROUP 
Me 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 


209 History of Musical Instruments (3) S 


e Practices in Selected Areas (3) 


(3) 


234 Seminar: Performanc 


238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History 


(Techniques of 20th century composition—spring ) 


MUSIC THEORY 


FIRST GROUP 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) F p 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-trainingy c ' 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dicta 
and spring) p 
5—6 Harmony (3-3) joti ! 
and progre“ 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, 


MUSIC 339 


writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory 
passing of placement examination (Academic year) 


ND GROUP 


31-35 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris 
(Formerly Advanced Harmony) 
Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale pre 
ludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent 
(Academic year) 


135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th century contrapuntal techniques. (Spring) 

137 Orchestration (3) Parris 
Instrumental scoring ( Fall) 

138 Form and Analysis (3) Parris 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature (Fall) 

IS) Conducting (3) Steiner 


Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 
and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting 
(Spring) 


M GROUP 
Mp c - A 
omposition (3-3) Parris, Stephens 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 
25) Advanced Conducting (3) Steiner 
(Spring) 


b. 
30 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Pun, MUSIC 


| " 
M be Music courses may be repeated for credit The supplementary fee is 
ie pe music majors With the exception of Mus 51, 52, 53, and 54, 
la. 1. Our courses are individual lessons of !'4 hour a week—supplementary 
ne! 3-, or 6-semester hour courses are individual lessons of 1 hour a week 
M Depa? fee, $80. Six-semester hour courses include lessons, supervised en- 
Stn inch ind required practice 15 hours a week. Mus 51, 52, 53, and 

© individual lessons and carry no supplementary fee 


k GRoup 


Ts am 
of Practice are required for each semester hour 
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13 Voice (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
14 Voice (2) 

(Fall and spring) 


15 Organ (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


16 Organ (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
17 Violin (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
18 Violin (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
21 Viola (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
22 Viola (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
23 Cello (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
24 Cello (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
25 Bass (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
26 Bass (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


27 Flute (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


28 Flute (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


29 Recorder (1) 
(Fall and spring) 

30 Recorder (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


31 Oboe (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


m 


Prussing, 
Prussing, J. " 


Scribner, Mey 


Scribner, MN 


pi 


py 


] 
Johns, Norris, Raffaele: s 


Johns, Norris, Raffaellé 


pr 


32 Oboe (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
33 Clarinet (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


34 Clarinet (2) 
(Fall and spring) 

35 Saxophone (1) 
(Fall and spring) 

36 Saxophone (2) 

j (Fall and spring) 
37 Bassoon (1) 

j (Fall and spring) 
38 Bassoon (2) 

j (Fall and spring) 
39 French Horn (1) 

j (Fall and spring) 
40 French Horn (2) 

j (Fall and spring) 
41 Trumpet (1) 

j (Fall and spring) 
V Trumpet (2) 


(Fall and spring) 
| S Trombone (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
j # Trombone (2) 


(Fall and spring) 


."Paration 


fore Director. 


and performance of orchestral literature 
(Fall and spring) 


MUSIC 341 


R. White 


Wright 


Wright 


Wright 


Wright 


Lipnick 


Lipnick 


Ramsay 


Ramsay 


Stephens 


Stephens 


Kraft 


Kraft 


Wardlow 


Wardlow 


Carman 


Carman 


Steiner 


Prerequisite: audi- 


TIIFTPETYY 
» "424.42 
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52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) 5 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation 


and spring) 
53 Chorus (1) " 
al 


Preparation 
before Director (Fall and spring) 


and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: 
54 Chamber Choir (2) pns 
(ral | 


Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation 


spring) 


SECOND GROUP 

. n »— S 

audition to meet departmental requirements Required practice w 
2-semester houf 


Prerequisite: 
courses, 10 hours a week for 2 


a week for 1-semester hour 
12 hours a week for 3-semester hour courses. 
$ 
111 Piano (1) 
(Fall and spring) ' 


+112 Piano (2 or 3) 


(Fall and spring) 
jV 


113 Voice (1) Prussing» 
(Fall and spring) 
ew 
*114 Voice (2 or 3) Prussing: 
(Fall and spring) y 
Scribner, M 


115 Organ (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


i M 
*116 Organ (2 or 3) Scribner» 


(Fall and spring) í 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
(Fall and spring) [ 


*118 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) 

(Fall and spring) ` 

119 Classical Guitar (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


*120 Classical Guitar (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


211 Piano (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


* Only Music majors may elect 3 semester hours of credit 


e za rwr y 


PATHOLOGY 


| 212 Piano (6) 
(Fall and spring) 
213 Voice (3) 
| (Fall and spring) 
214 Voice (6) 


(Fall and spring) 


| 215 Organ (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


216 Organ (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


| 217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


| 218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


hy 


torg T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research Emeritus—Ex- 
My ral), F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith, A.W. Musser, 
bh. Smith 

Neal 

i Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, G.H. 


LL Stein, N.S, Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparative), Cornelia Hoch-l igeti, 
y! Luke 
Nop) . i 
ie Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History of Medicine) 

h i Professor W.L, Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, 


ann Otta, L.S. Lessin (Hematology), M.S. Platt, W.A. Burns, R.B. 
n 


Ste e.. 
Minn, Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs, M.A. 
i berger 
Ay Professors S.G Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Technology), 
M Ch (Comparative), J.G. Guccion 

Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R 


hi le n, LD, Godwin, Floris Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan 

Min, rers L.C. Johnson, R.S. Chandra 

NM E Science in Medical Technology.—Prerequisite: the Medical Technology 
ina "age 80. 


[ue Beneral requirements, pages 83-85, 88-89, including B Sc 111 and 
jM rig 9d-group Biological Sciences courses as recommended, see page 88; 
hte 0 -16, 117-18, 119-20, offered in the University Hospital 


Medi: Science in the field of Pathology —Prerequisite: a Doctor of Veteri- | 
| 


"ation “gree from a school recognized by the American Veterinary Medi 


j ed: 
N sque Beneral requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists | 

lo, T hours of course work distributed as follows: (1) Path 201 (8 se- | 
Semester hours selected from any basic medical science courses, f 


, 


2444 eee eee 
~ i OG 


344 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
l-based clerkship for which the P 
a thesis (6 semester hours bai 


This training period ma) 
P et patho 


Path 283 (four months full-time in hospita 
receives 15 semester hours of credit); and (2) 
a two-year training period in Veterinary Pathology 
taken at either the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology or the Office o 
National Zoological Park, Smithsonian Institution T 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pathology Prerequisite: one of the f 
recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine ( 
Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S): 
ments, pages 93-97, 100-102, including 48 i 
and a minimum of 24 semester w^ 
D 


ing degrees from a 
Doctor of Veterinary 
Required: the general require 
hours of approved graduate course work 
dissertation research. One year of residency in pathology at the University 
equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a maximum of 24 semester " 
graduate course work Other experience must satisfy the eligibility require g’ 
the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., the American Board of Pat olot | 
the case of the M.D., the American Board of Veterinary Pathology in the p 
the D.V.M., and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the 
Research fields: Comparative Pathology, Human Pathology, Ophthalmk 


ology, and Veterinary Pathology. y 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, 


(1-1) 
Lectures on physiology, pathology, and medicine 
20. For medical technology students only 


i 


to accompany path 
(Academic yea! 
and 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg; 


(4—4) J 
Theories, principles, sources of error of methods used in clini ge 
istry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, clinical ™ 

For medical technology students only. (Academic year) y 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg 


(10-10) " 
Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: T 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 16 weeks; bacteriology "pof "d 


ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks. ‘ 
technology students only (35 hours a week for 50 weeks y 
*201 Pathology (8) P 
A general introduction to concepts of disease Pathology M si 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies (Fall) w 
+205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Ø ( 
and CO gr 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, 


with disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents ss 
ness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common dise? PA 
ous species, including material from captive wild animals. 

courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) pif 


*262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) 


i - : à sion in 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function 
normal and selected pathological conditions (Spring) 


‘ "ni 4 
Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission d logical 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Pathology and Bio 


pans 


a Psal "Y 


PHARMACOLOGY 345 


*266 Comparative Pathology II (1) Sauer, Zook 


Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity, 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man 


Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l, Zoological Park. (Fall) 
*271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) Irey 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untoward re- 
action to therapy. Case presentations (Spring) 
* 2 2 ^ . 
276 Seminars in Pathology (2) Peery and Staff 


Conferences on current topics in pathology, conducted by and primarily 
for residents in pathology. Each student teams up with a resident to 
Prepare and present a seminar on a selected topic. (Spring ) 


"283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) Staff 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
Semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive 


up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. (Fall or 
Spring ) 
295 Comparative Pathology III (5 to 30) Garner, Zook, Sauer 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 
animals, Prerequisite: Path 201, 283. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park, 


4 and Armed Forces Inst. of Path (Fall or spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

3 

?9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


'hacolooy 
eno, : 
ip. * H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro 
Yeng Ch) 


No 
ig, ^. Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 
thay Professors K.S. Kim (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research), J.A. 


tig Professors Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth-Schechter 

K er turer P.J. Creaven 

dr Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 

» È cour lence degree. The undergraduate program must have included the 
N ses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11-12, 22, 51-52, 

NN Du Of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are normally rec- 
Wed: t May be taken during the work toward the Master's degree. 

M * general requirements, pages 93-100, including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 


n 


oh. 
ited 
number of graduate students, with permission 
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à 1^ 1n 
201; Phar 201, 299—300. The remaining courses may be selected from Biot »» 
207 232. 241, 252, 260, 266; Chem 156, 251-52, 257; Micr 201, 225, 226, 230,7 
257. 258; Phar 254, 256, 267, 269. 272, 275-76, 277-78, 279, 281, 282, 283, 29 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pharmacology Required: the general © 
quirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. 

Research fields: Biochemical Pharmacology, 
macology, Developmental Pharmacology, and P 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Psychol s 


and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and toxic w^ 


on on both the brain and peripheral organ w^ 


ns to drug abuse. $ 
m stim".. 


" 
Chemotherapy and Molecular p 
hysiological Disposition o P 


Cohn and w 


aspects of drug acti 
legal and societal imp 
and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, 
and depressants, marijuana and other 
drugs. (Fall and spring) 


lications of and reactio 
central nervous syste 
hallucinogenic and psye 


201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel ani J 
drugs and vio, 


laboratory, conferences on interaction of 


Lectures, 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease Prerequisite: 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall) " 


(2) - gif 
drug receptor inte ug 
membrane P e? 
(Fall) l 


Cohn and 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 
pharmacology, including 


Basic principles of 
pharmacokinetics, 


structure activity relationships, 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for 


Educators (3) 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Ps 
administrators Multidi 


for school teachers, counselors, and 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psy’ SF 


stimulants and 


nervous system 
and psychedelic drugs; psychosoc " 


m n a 
abuse; legal implications of drug ". 9 
(Fall and sp” 


effects of narcotics, central 
alcohol, and hallucinogenic 
leading to adolescent drug 
and treatment of drug abuse 


vention, control, 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
emphasis on drugs use 
Enrollment limited. 


à n 0 
Problems in therapeutics; d in treatmen ng fi 
vascular and infectious diseases ( 
alternate years—spring ) " 
ndel i 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 

" : y pre 
advances and fields of research in pharmacolog} spritt 
neighboring institutions. 


Recent 
by laboratory scientists from 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) : 
therapeu. d 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemo 


Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes 9 p, 
transfer RNA, ribosomes: A of 


i 
Factors which alter ac 


molecular level 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 


wall, and intermediary metabolites 
such as drug interactions and resistance (Spring) T. 
. de 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) M: ( 
of tumor cel » 


drugs inhibit the growth 


Mechanisms by which 
74 and alternate years—spring) 


PHARMACOLOGY 347 


259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) 
Lectures, seminars, conferences. 
cological principles which 
ment. (1973-74 


Fabro 
Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma- 
apply during prenatal and perinatal develop- 
and alternate years spring) 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Kim 
advances in the pharmacology and 
action of various hormones (1972-73 


Lectures and seminars on recent 
mechanism of and alternate 
years—spring ) 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 


Research with staff members, M 
Master of Science degree 


Staff 
ày be repeated once for credit toward a 
(Fall and spring) 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 


Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course 

is offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


Fate of drugs in biological tissue, Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
ing these processes. Limited to 20 students Prerequisite: Phar 201. 


(1973-74 and alternate years -spring ) 


N76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mech 
Macology of new drugs, theoretic 


Staff 
anisms of drug action, phar- 
al aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 


techniques (1973-74 and alternate years—academic year) 

; 

78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1 1) Staff 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (1972-73 and alternate years—aca- 

Mic year) 

295 : 
Pecial Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is 
Offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


" Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 


Mazel, Straw 
re (2) 


Ysiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 


Action of pharmacological agents. Limited to 20 students. Phar 281 
Y be taken without 282. Prerequisite; Phar 201. (1973-74 and 
years—spring ) 


R Physiological Te 


chniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Laboratory (2) 


“companies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite or concur- 

Mt registration: Phar 281 (1973-74 and alternate years—spring) 
Bie 

hemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 


“tures and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern biochemical 


of dns applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism of action 
88. Prerequisite: Phar 201 (As arranged) 


oa 
. AS s» 
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si 


Master of Science & 


s 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) 


dy for students preparing for the 


Independent stu 
(Fall and spring) 


gree. May be repeated for credit 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) w 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) , 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) J 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) j 

red 
re 


Philosophy candidates May be repeated fo 


Limited to Doctor of 
(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy an i Pathe ant E^ —— 


ne (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 
Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 
aura Schrenk 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavi 
Associate Professors C.H. 
Associate Professorial Lecturer I 
Assistant Professor Gerald Donaldson p 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Departmental).- The foll 
ated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students shoul 7 
courses to be taken in satisfying wi 
the Social Studies and the 


requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as st 
sult the departmental adviser regarding 
quirements for “meaningful initiation” into 
and Mathematical Sciences. ) 


> s i co 
2. Required courses in related areas—6 semester hours of literature 
: alian, Slavic, 0 7 f 
an, Italian, tof) 


selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, Germ 

(Clas 71-72 or Engl 91-92 recommended); 6 hours selected from Art j 

Theory, Music History and Literature, or Religion. e 
I" 


3. Required courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 
from Phil 121, 131, 151, 152; 6 semester hours selected from Phil 


plus 6 additional semester hours of second-group Philosophy courses. NIA 
For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recomme Fre? 
they include in their program of study ours of introduct 
German, or Greek language courses t 
4 Rachelor's deg 
a Bachelor i l 
of 


113; 9 semester pi 


12 semester h 


Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: 
p q valen 
or an equiva 


Philosophy at this University, á 
included the following course 


an undergraduate major in 
The undergraduate program should have 
equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152 dy Li 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93 100. The program of stuer ip 
of a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group cour oh 
without a thesis. A Master’s Comprehensive Examination is require x tem 
of philosophy: the History of Philosophy; Problems of Philosophy an Con 


Philosophy. 


FIRST GROUP 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
(Replaces former Phil 61—62 Introduction to Philosophy (iof 
i 


Readings from major philosophers and of philosophic 
Plato to the present. (Fall and spring) 


(3-3) 


reer ee 


PHILOSOPHY 349 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 
and Marxism and their expression in literature. e.g, in the works of 
Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, and Koestler (Spring) 


i 
COND GROUP 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Donaldson 


History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. (Fall and spring) 


112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
to Kant) (Spring) 

113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall) 

121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
to the elementary theory of formal systems (Fall) 


127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 


Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
Belian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contempo- 


rary problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 

131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre 
(Spring) 

l ; 
32 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring) 

l 
k Philosophy of Law (3) Donaldson 


Systematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law and jurispru- 
ence; special emphasis on their treatment by contemporary philosophers 
and jurists (Spring) 

15) 
Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 


Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook: emphasis on the 
i elopment and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex- 
Planation from Copernicus to Einstein (Fall) 


15 
Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlagel 
nquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of per- 


e x " asd 
cPlion and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of truth 
Ting) 
162 
Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
are Of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
1 and arts, and theories of artistic creation Emphasis on contemporary arts 
EN criticism (Spring) 


rtm 
*ntal course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History 


UE SS Af saa ee 
z3 Le 


| 
l 
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172 American Philosophy (3) pfunt | 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewcy, and Santayana as rep 

sentatives of American thought (Fall) 

schiff | 


Analytical (3) 
Anglo-American philosophy Mi 
cal positivism philosophy, as repres? 
by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, ete. (Fall) 
cri | 


192 Contemporary Philosophy: 


The two dominant movements of recent 
and British ordinary language 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
including its development into Ge 


The phenomenological movement, 
recent phases. (Fall) 


and French existentialism, and its more 


THIRD GROUP | 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Advanced readings and reports 


( Academic year) 
210 Seminar: Ancient Philosophy ( 3) pa 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for 
(A study of the major works of Aristotle—fall) | 
gif 


Investigation of special problems 


216 Seminar: Kant (3) NC 
Critique of Pure Reason (1972-73 and alternate years—5pri 
gi 


221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) 


Metatheory of deductive systems, mod 
cal import of recent developments 


al logics; historical and ph y» 
(1972-73 and altern 


spring) 
o 
231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) 
Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (Spring) 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) NT. 
oretical 


Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and the 


dations of science (Spring) j 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) 
Study of selected problems. " 
pí 
262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) 
Study of selected problems " 
pi 
272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) P d 
Important American contributions to theories of the self, socie? 
tory. (Fall) é 
y 
280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) led 
Current issues concerning the problems of historical know g 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ysical Education, Health, and Recreation 


fessors Elizabeth Burtner (Emeritus), R.G. Hanken, VJ. DeAngelis, 
tetta Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), Donald Hawkins (Research) 

lessoria] Lecturers W.D. Thompson, Margie Hanson, J.P. Naughton 

«iate Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 

“ciate Professorial Lecturers Evelyn DeBoeck. Betty Flinchum, Mike 

Millan 

Wan; Professors Honey Nashman, Nancy Johnson 

tant Professorial Lecturers Barbara Katz, S.G. Pitts 

"Wer Calva Collier 


tograms of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Physical Edu 
n (opportunity for specialization in elementary and secondary school physical 
tion or dance), Master of Arts in Education (field in Physical Education with 
unity for specialization in dance, elementary and secondary school physical 
re driver safety education, or special physical education) are offered by 
tool of Education (see pages 105-30) 
iq DePartmen! includes all the recognized sport and dance activities of Univ ersity 
j s except intercollegiate athletics for men i 
Semester hours of first-group Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
Basi” required for Bachelor's degree candidates in the School of Government 
lids ness Administration and from 3 to 4 hours are required for Bachelor’s degree 
in In the education and physical education curriculum in Columbian College 
|, Nd Sciences. 
li ical examination is required before participation in physical education ac- 


| University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games or in 
m activities of the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
© student assumes full responsibility therefor 
p ) 


ar GROUP 


Ve tumbered from 1 to 49 are beginning activities courses and require a mini- 

es Clock hours of instruction. 

Martin n bered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-depth training 

A Days: ular activity. They require a minimum of 48 clock hours of instruction 

Me or a education activities fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration 

M More of the activity courses (numbered 1 to 100). 

tied Whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial or 

V te tivity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 
"E'oup courses except PE 26 are offered both in the fall and spring semester 


0 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
E Beginning Bowling (1) DeAngelis 
2 Introduction to Ballet (1) Johnson 
7 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Johnson 
M Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
media ‘Advanced Ballet Technique (1) Johnson 
: Mtroduction to Modern Dance (1) Withers 

Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Withers 


351 


352 


SECOND GROUP 


ES 022 
TX 
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18 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) 

19 Folk Dance (1) Joho” 

20 Beginning/ Intermediate Golf (1) DeAnf?| 

21 Foil Fencing (1) snodg” 

22 Basketball (1) (men only) Hak” 

23 Touch Football (1) (men only) Hal? 
pa 


24 Volleyball (1) 
25 Softball (1) 


gef 

26 Karate (Korean Style) (1) v 
Geof 

y 

s 

uf 


27 Beginning Tennis (1) 
28 Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) 


29 Yoga (1) 
pe 


50 League Bowling (2) 

Emphasis on competitive bowling as a lifetime sport. y 
51 Gymnastics (2) 

Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline. wil 
52 Intermediate/ Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) 


Admission by permission of instructor. 


53 Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) 
(Formerly PE 57 Dance Technique 1 (1)) gol 
54 Intermediate/ Advanced Tennis (2) 
emphasi 


Development of skills, theories of strategy; 
as a lifetime sport. ef 
56 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living (2. . o 
Recreational activities planned, using urban resources including 
and participation in activities, ¢.g., bicycling, hiking, jogging 
sports. 
57 Intermediate/ Advanced Badminton (2) 


ry School (3) E 


101 Physical Education in the Elementa 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education major ^. jg 
and development related to school and playground pror, ed 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, ? 


evaluation. (Fall) 5 
102 Movement Education (3) 


(Formerly Physical Education Curric 
f teaching movement education with 
ergarten and grades 1-6 
(Spring) 


Technique o 
solving methods for kind 
or permission of instructor. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND REC REATION 353 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Physical Staff 
Education, Dance, Recreation, Health, and Athletics (3) 


Orientation of professional competencies; 


basic philosophy as it relates 
to the school, recreation age 


ncies, and professional associations. (Fall) 
105 Adapted Physical Education (3) 
(Formerly Special Physical Education) 


Corrective, developmental activities for 
neurological, cardiovascular, and ment 
(Spring) 


Nashman 


the handicapped- orthopaedic, 
ally retarded. Clinical experience. 


107 Teaching Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 


Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of 
(Fall) 


dance 


108 Dance Improvisation (2) Withers 


Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, perform- 


ance, and composition through improvisational technique. (Fall and 
Spring) 
). i 
10 Dance Composition (3-3) Withers 
PE 109: basic elements and principles of composition. PE 110: advanced 
Problems in composition. (Academic year) 
k 
12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. (Academic 
Car 
x 
M Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education (3-3) Staff 


Pre-practice teaching in elementary or secondary school physical education 


adapted physical education. Seminars relating to field experiences. 
Cademic year) 


l 
7 Teaching Modern Dance (3) Johnson 
*thods of teaching modern dance: technique, improvisation, and com- 


ition. Analysis of accompaniment. Admission by permission of in- 
l Structor, (1972-73 and alternate years— fall) 
l9 - 
Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 


N 1 ; . , 
p Of dance as an expressive medium for children: emphasis on con- 
f Pls and Principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to dance 


| or Children with special education problems. (Spring) 

3 
Repertory (1) Withers 
tir Y and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of in- 

| ctor, May be repeated three times for credit. (Fall and spring) 

t 
(p, * Technique I (1) Withers 

ormerly PE 58 Dance Technique II) 


(Pal ediate/advanced modern dance, May be repeated once for credit. 
l and spring) 
2 Meth 

C 


"ods and Materials for Health Education (3) Flinchum 
Mate, ulum Planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of 
tials, evaluation, basic health knowledge. (Spring) 


UA A a aan» 
€— O meo ne 
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123 Dance Technique Il (2) with? 
(Formerly Advanced Dance Techniques (1 or 2)) 


ay be repeated once for credit. 


Advanced modern dance. M (Fall 9 


spring) 
stalli 


129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) 
(Formerly Perceptual and Conceptual Learning) 

lopment and learning; 

implications for teaching n 


variables of motor fF 
ovement sk! ls. 


sno 


ement 3 


Theories of motor deve 
formance and learning; 


130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental mov 
(1973-74 and alternate years -spring ) ; 
peBo? 


134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) 

notation, and analysis of el po 
and ideational stimuli; musi 
improvisation and choreer 
dern dance or ballet; oF equi 


Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music 
terms of music composition. Sensory 
and the visual arts as motivation for 
Prerequisite: Mus 3, one semester of mo 


(Spring) 
s joy 
135-36 Survey of Dance History (3-3) w 
c 


Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and ethan g 
Practical work in dance included. PE 135: prehistoric to 209 9 
PE 136: 20th century. (1972-73 and alternate years—acade™ 


! 


137 Dance Notation (3) A 
ban and their applic? 


Theories and notation systems of Rudolf La 
the field of dance. (1972-73 and alternate years —fall) " 


d Administration (3) of 


138 Physical Education Curriculum an 
and A dministration 


(Formerly History, Principles, Organization, 
cal Education) j 
Curriculum and administration in physical education. professio” 


(Fall) 


139 Teacher Behavior (2) 
es, attitudes, 
and 


Teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motiv 
tations. Integration of structure, psychological processes, * o 
emphasized for a more thorough understanding of the 4 jus 


cesses. (Spring) 


141—42 Dance Production (2-2) 


Theories and practicum in technical 
ing, sound, and media. PE 142 
(1972—73 and alternate years academic year) 


aspects of production. PE 


theatre management, co! 


144 Choreography (2) 
Solo and group (Fall and spring) " 
A 


150 Human Anatomy (3) 4 
aces former PE y 


(This course, together with PE 151, reple 
and Kinesiology (4)) ig 09 
n body; empha" 4 4 


Systematic study of the structure of the huma * 
muscular mechanisms, cardiovascular and respiratory syste 


anatomy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 355 


151 Kinesiology (3) Staff 


(This course, together with PE 150 replaces former PE 149 Anatomy and 
Kinesiology (4)) 


Analysis of human movement including mechanical physics, anatomy, and 


physiology. Prerequisite approved course in anatomy (Spring) 
152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) Hawkins 


(Formerly PE 242) 


Environmental problems in and ecological planning for an urban society; 
their impact on man's total physical and cultural development 
(Spring) 


157 Dance Technique and Theory (2) Withers 
Theories of movement; analysis and practice of contemporary dance tech- 
niques, Individual application. (Fall) 

158 Safety Education (3) Millan 


Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with 


reference to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. (Fall) 


162 Driver and Safety Education I (3) Pitts 
(Formerly PE 262 Driver and Safety Education 1) 


Methods and techniques of conducting programs in driver education 


Jtilization of multiple car and simulator approaches to instruction 
(Spring) 


l ; " n : 

54 Physiology of Exercise (3) Staff 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
Unctions. Prerequisite: PE 150 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


l n 

80 Application of Movement Education to Sports (1) 
l 

8 Analysis of Basic Movements for Children (1) 


lg 
2 Movement Education for Young Children (1) 


GRoup 
391 
Philosophy and Organization of Breen, Stallings 
hysical Education (3) 
x aCepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, 
Principles, and practice in physical education (Fall) 
C : a Sih 
(p, Ceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
ormerly Motor Learning) 
COries of learning and application to development of motor skills: 
y tor theories of perceptual and conceptual learning. (Spring) 
lp 
"oblems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Breen 
Ret (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. Or 
: nation, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 
dp *5; Program planning policies; competition 
= *ms in Health Education (3) Staff 
tu 


re (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro 
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gram planning, use of community resources, promising practi 


field. (Fall) 


230 Movement Analysis (3) 
fundamental movement and spor 


Scientific analysis of ts skills. 
74 and alternate years- fall) 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical 


Education (3) 


Current philosophy, trends, and 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 


research; 


234 Organization and Administration of Elementary 


School Physical Education (3) 


istrators, supervisors, principals, and ph 


For school admin 
pervisory proble 


specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and su 
garten, grades 1-6 (Spring) 


implications for cU 


W 
ysical edic n 


ces in d 


suf 
( 19% 


gal 
rric] 


Has] 


ms; 


H m 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Groups (3) «a 
and handic iff 


disabled, impaired, 
area as the urban prob 
ganization, com 


Development of recreation for the 
Baltimore-Washington 

tencies in community or 
and interpersonal relations; 


(Spring) 


using the 
development of compe 
consultation, group dynamics, 
velopment and evaluation. 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery 
disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special educat! 
and rehabilitation terminology; etiology 
related to recreation. (Fall) 


of services to the 


250 Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) 


(Formerly Recreation and Outdoor Education) | 
of urban , di 


Planning and organization of a comprehensive system 


services utilizing educational, cultural, 
phasis on public relations, personnel 
systems analysis, fiscal management 


(Fall) 


administration and 


and managerial 


256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
(Formerly Sports Medicine) 

Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; 
remedial concepts; research in area of gen 
fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. 


and recreati 


270 Philosophy of Dance (3) 
Study of the theories and concepts un 
alternate years—fall ) 


derlying dance 


271 Dance Notation I (3) pli 
à . apP san 
Study and reconstruction of dance from dance literature: fiot” 
notation to dance curriculum; may lead to intermediate a- 
fal 


requisite: PE 137. (1973-74 and alternate years- 


» deliver”? y 


of handicapping con 


sorta 
and recreational rc slt 


accou 


on as 
preventives a 
eral rehabilitation p' 

Sp 


Jem **. 

asic 
n] 

prog? 


M, 
odit 


a 
rint! 


, 
TEPEE ——— 


crane tt 


PHYSICS 357 
272 Dance Notation II (3) 


Designed to meet individual interest and needs of the student at inter- 
mediate/advanced level of notation. Focuses on projects in notation and 


reconstructing dance works. Prerequisite: PE 271 (1973-74 and alter- 
nate years—spring ) 


Katz 


273 Advanced Choreography (3) Staff 


and composition. Choreograph- 
May be repeated once for credit. 


Advanced problems in creative mox ement 
ing of group and solo works in dance. 
(Fall and spring ) 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) Staff 


Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. Study 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance being 
Studied. (Fall and spring) 


297 Advanced Practicum and Topical Studies (3 or 6) 
(Formerly Advanced Topical Studies (3)) 


Independent study pertinent to the needs of the student and/or field 
experience related to functional analysis of professional practice and job 
Performance competencies, Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of in- 


Structor. May be repeated once for credit with permission of the adviser. 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


~ G.M. Koehl, H.H. Hobbs, Julian Eisenstein (Chairman), Otto 
ann, A.J, Zuchelli, Francisco Prats 


Lp, rl ssors Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K. Khatcheressian, 
k" *, M.F. Taragin, D.R. Lehman, D.D. Thornton 


NA Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Depart- | 
© following requirements must be fulfilled: 

he, Fera] requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88 

irre courses—Phys 1, 2, 31-32, 51-52: Chem 11-12: Math 31, 32, 33 

od COurses in related arcas—(a) 6 semester hours selected from Math | 

nire 134, 139, 140, 142; (b) Stat 97 or EE 51. 

* hon, Courses in the major—Phys 151 or 152, 161, 165; 12 additional 


QUE of Second-group Physics courses, to be selected with the approval of 
er o, tal adviser 


d p Arts in the field 
iq. P c5 at this Univ 
EN lhe gener 
$ ^ 299-3 


of Physics —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a 
ersity, or an equivalent degree 

al requirements, pages 93 100, including Phys 231, 232, 233 
) plus one of the following: Phys 241, 242, 243, 244, 245. 


Op of 
Phi . 

hoy 1aysephy in the field of Physics —Required: the general requirements, 
: 02. 
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«v 01 

n " " ity OF 

Experimental Solid State Physics (Electrical € onductivilf...| 
; eO ^ 0 

Magnetic Properties of Solids at Low Temperatures. og 
'hvsics (Elementary Particles, Field Theory, O% 
y 


Solids, Molecular Structure, 


artmental field oft 
see page ^ > 


Research fields 
Solids, Defects in Crystals, 
and Theoretical I 


bauer Effect), 
and Optical Properties ot 


Relativity, Magnetic 
Scattering, Quantum Mechanics ) 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Bio 
of Biological Sciences, 


»hvsics (an interde] 
Physics, and Physiology, 


by the departments 
See pages 93-97, 100-102, for requirements for the degree - 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics Prerequisite 
i 


pages 80-81 
isted on pages 116 


Education curriculum, 


Required: the Physics option and the professional courses | 


and consent of à De 


31-32 or equivalent, 
Physics. 


Departmental prerequisite: Phys 
| second-group courses in 


mental adviser, are prerequisite to al 


ASTRONOMY 


FIRST GROUP J 
9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) d J 
recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours): . 
with introduction to basic principe ie 
observations Primarily for 


(Academic yea) J 


Lecture (2 hours), 
through modern astronomy 
lying astronomical systems and 
Laboratory fee, $11 a 


majors semester. 


*11—12 Introduction to Astronomy 2-2) 


i -. vea) 
Phys 9-10 without the laboratory ( Academic year 


Same as 


PHYSICS 


y 


FIRST GROUP 


rn P^ 
a foundation for mode 0 


— 
mathematics or v. y) 
(Fall and spi 


1 General Physics (4) 

assical physics which form 
two years of college preparatory 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


Topics in cl 
Prerequisite: 
registration for Math 6 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) d Wi 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity rU 
theory. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent Laboratory fee, 2 
and spring) 

+3 General Physics (3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Same as Phys 1 without laboratory 


t4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


2 without laboratory 


(Fall and spring) 


Same as Phys 


tn, 9f 
ire enrolled !? ' 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or 


roll in Phys 9-10 


.. of 
in, 
have completed, or are enrolled , 
T 


t be taken by students who 


t This course may not b 
roll in Phys ! ed in 

in, 
t This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enroll 


Phys 2 


roll 


PHYSICS 359 


5 Topics in Contemporary Physics (3) Staff 


Discussion of current developments based on recent Scientific American 
articles in the physical sciences. Topics include relativity, quantum theory, 
elementary particles, lasers, Móssbauer effect, etc. Prerequisite: high 


School physics and two years of college preparatory mathematics 
(Fall) 


6 Energy and Entropy: from Lightning to Thermonuclear Power (3) 
The energy concept; energy conservation and power production. The 


entropy concept; its relation to disorder and information. Thermonuclear 
reactions and their potential use as an energy source. Prerequisite: high 


School algebra. (Fall) 
7 Ideas of Physics—History and Analysis (3) Staff 


The development of atomic theory and corresponding views of space and 
time are discussed. Physical phenomena which were relevant to the evo- 


lution of the atomic theory are treated in historical perspective. Pre- 
Tequisite: high school algebra. (Spring) 


} 
I-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2—2 Staff 


Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 


niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2 (Aca 
demic year) 


jJ" 
52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2 Staff 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech- 
niques of experimentation Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two semesters of 


Calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 


Np GROUP 


“82 Intermediate Laboratory (2—2) Staff 


Independent advanced work to introduce students to laboratory and shop 
hniques and the use of specialized instruments. Prerequisite Phys 51- 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 


l 
§l Mechanics I (3) Staff 


chanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 


aws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
&range's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall) 


l 
E Mechanics II (3) Staff 


c. aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 


uations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 
ing) 


163 
Physica and Quantum Optics (3) Staff 
Ormer, ly Optics) 


fe lations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
» Interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
media, dispersion. ( Fall) 


EN 
iai, a dynamics (3) Staff 


timple Principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications to 
Systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. (Spring) 


i 
| 
[ 
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165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor 
lus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic € 


theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. (Academic year) 
167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) , 
Experimental background and theoretical be 


(Fall) 
gj 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 
Applications of quantum mechanics to s 
molecular, and nuclear physics (Spring) 


basis of quantum mec 


tatistical mechanics and to atom 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 
Dielectric and magnetic properties 
metals and semi-conductors, lattice 


1 
; ns 
of solids, behavior of electio 


defects. (Spring) F 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) 4 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. 


fall) 


nuclear transformations 
(1972-73 and alternate 


THIRD GROUP y 
: á : kc I 
Consent of a departmental graduate adviser 1s required for admission 19 al 
group courses in Physics y 
ry: Macroscopic Effects (3) gf 
and mac? 


231 Electromagnetic Theo 
(Fall) 


Static boundary value problems, 
media, time-varying fields, plane electron 


multipoles, dielectrics, 
nagnetic waves 


y: ai 
, ) 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) 


Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theor 


ig tion, ". 
Hamiltonian formula ont 


principles, Lagrange's equations, 
transformations, classical perturbation theory, transition tO 
(Fall) y 
233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) e 
` “ i e 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon ey 
mental principles involved Operators, representations ane d f 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momen 
bation theory, scattering theory (Academic year) y 
235 Special Relativity (3) " 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of ms oy 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point pe "m 
form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational princi? i) 
(1973-74 and alternate years j 


quantum equations. 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and 

Radiative Effects (3) E 
Wave guides, resonant cavities, 
methods, radiation by moving charges, 

(Spring) 


-—— ems 
simple radiating sys 


multipole fielas, 


ing. 


ee ee 
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241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Staff 


Study of atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions by use 
of partition functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and non- 
ideal gases; electron plasmas; changes of state (Spring) 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Staff 


Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy, optical 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rotational and 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. (1972 
73 and alternate years—spring) 


43 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Staff 


Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crys- 
talline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound 


and optical propagation, crystalline defects (1973-74 and alternate 
years— fall ) 


i4 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Staff 


Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the electronic 
Slates allowed binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
discussed, (1973-74 and alternate years—spring) 


) 

s Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Staff 
A Presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal na- 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan- 
tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, 
lectron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of re- 
Faction, divergence difficulties (1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 


46 Quantum Field Theory (3) Staff 


Variant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
."rmion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 


Program (1972-73 and alternate years—spring) 
] 
Nuclear Theory (3) Staff 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
ysics and weak interactions (1973-74 and alternate years—spring ) 
Hementary Particles (3) Staff 
e lar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects; weak and 
(gre interactions; symmetry properties and conservation laws 
3-74 and alternate years—spring ) 
? Stati 
al Processes (3) Staff 
hay nion Of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic be- 
r 


Dite," Classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large 
> 5 master equations, recurrence paradox and development of 
% ynamic concepts, (1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 
lected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
vm 


in Plements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 


liqui, Of immediate interest to the development of physics and in par- 
for m o the members of the graduate research group. May be repeated 
edit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


HPA A0 8 aa te 
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251-52 Laboratory (3-3) 
Individual work on special topics. 
(Academic year ) , 


Laboratory fee, $11 à semestel 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) 
Physical principles and mathematical met 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, 


ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational g 
theory, relativistic cosmology (1973-74 and alternate years 


hods underlying Einsteini 4 
action P 


291 Seminar (1) ' 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated or 
credit (Fall and spring) , 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring j 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


(Fall and spring) 


of 
May be repeated f 


Physiology i- ciottani VEL 
Elizabeth Tidball 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), 
Professorial Lecturer Leonard Laster 
Associate Professors Marie Cassidy, M.J. Jackson 
Assistant Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 


Special Lecturer L.L. Langley 


field of Physiology .Prerequisite: à 9 
t have inc sh; 
51-52, $377 


Master of Science in the 
No major is specified, but the undergraduate program mus 


lowing courses Or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 
Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general re 
hours of required work should include Phy 
hours of research (Phyl 295). 

Doctor of Philosophy in the fiel 
ments, pages 93-97, 100—102. The program of stu 
ogy, a subfield (see below) in Physiology, and a minor field 
leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours 9 125 
work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include Bioc 2 
221, 298, 396, 398; and a minimum of 8 semester hours each in f 
of Physiology in addition to the minor field ascot » 

Research fields and areas of study: Applied Physiology, Cardiov 
Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal physiology 
ology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology 


quirements, pages 93.100. In addition to t » 
1 201, 221, 298, and at 


d of Physiology —Required: the fade i 
dy includes a majof phy 
outs! p 


ee al 


PHYSIOLOGY 


tor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an int 


departments Of Biological Sciences 


Physics, and Physiology, see page 232) 
$ 93-97, 100 


102, for requirements for the degree 


Yetmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
gy numbered above 201 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 


( 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Structural and functional basis 
of physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not 
had Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course: students may re 
Ceive graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed 
by the instructor Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of 


instructor Open to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences students 


Kenney 


With the approval of the student's major adviser (Fall) 

À 

01 Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours) conference (1 hour). Cellular 


Organ system, and applied mammalian physiology 
ate students Anat 201 


(Bioc 222 may be consent of Chairman of De- 
Partment Open to Consortium students only with permission of Depart 
Ment Chairman (Spring) 


Prerequisite for gradu 
or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 


taken concurrently); or 


2 Seminar (1) Jackson 


Staff and student presentations from literature Present work discussed, 
*Xperimenta] design and scientific deduction evaluated Topics to be an- 
Dounced Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 


lent differs each time the course is offered: may be repeated for credit 
all and spring ) 


ls 
l History of Medicine (1) 


E. Tidball 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
: *Xt of the times in which they lived and worked (Fall) 
2 
Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, E. Tidball 
tep erence and discussion on topics including communication, psycho- 
xual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population 
ĉontroj 


int and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other topics of 
*rest to the class (Fall) 


wj 
Clinic Applications of Physiology (2) C. Tidball 


qi Pasis On acid-base and fluid-balance physiology and its relation to 
% ical Problems 
lq . 
i ‘Strointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 
digare 9r conference 2 hours a week Physiological approach to such 


titis "^l Problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 
' 8nd others (Fall) 


h 
Cardiovascular Ph 


ysiology (2) 
Cure 


Kenney 
or conference 2 hours a week An overview of cardiovascular 


Ysi 
UN ‘Ology at an advanced level 


Cone ence in Clinical Medicine (2) 


Laster 
rences 


on basic and clinical research which have brought new 
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erdepartmental field offered 
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understanding to disease states characterized by inborn errors of m 


lism. (Fall) 
jad 


265 Review of Endocrinology (1) 


Review of basic endocrinology (Fall) 

266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) " 
Review at an advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology ap 
tabolism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fal) 

yo 


267 Renal Physiology (2) 
Lecture or conference 2 hours 
at an advanced level P 
, fi 
zation in Physiology and Medicine (2) C 
at student's cond 
Programming ® pf 
No prev? | 


a week. Overview of renal phy 


268 Computer Utili 


Lecture 1 hour 


Orientation to digital and analog mini-c 
e with one or more computers 


a week, practical experience 
omputers 
languages. Experienc 
puter experience necessary (Fall) j 

p 


) | 
including ve 


in M 


269 Neurophysiology and Control Mechanisms (2 


in contemporary neurophysiology, 
ysis, control mechanisms involved | 


Open to students in 
f inst 


Selected topics 
data collection and anal 
and behavior and sensory processing 
of Engineering and Applied Science with 
(Fall) 

e 
(1) . 
oscopy in the 


"d 


permission O 


270 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Physiology 
the applications of electron miscr 


Introduction to 
tion of cellular physiology (Fall) 
C 


273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) T, 
. ae 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged Application met 
to biological investigative studies. Limited enro vL 
miss 


microscopy 
requisite: Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by per 
structor. (Fall) 


295 Research (arr.) 
By special arrangement with 
4 clock hours a week in the lab 
Content differs each time course 
(Fall and spring) 


individual Staff members Amd 
oratory for each semester © 4 for” 


is offered; may be T€ 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) 0 y 
— ^ a iate 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology nt 
dent’s graduate program This course satisfies the reque fof r 

Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examinat lati 


: > ule ih 
students minoring in Physiology, s j^ 


and Part I of the Cu ists 
Examination in Physiology. Prerequisite Or concurrent T 
221 (Fall) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 


amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology 
pertinent areas of the candidate’s minor field 
requirement for Part II of the ¢ umulative Gener 


iology. (Fall and spring) 


398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation 
problems. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumu- 
lative General Examination in Physiology (Fall and spring) 


99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


lal Science 


| 
por J.W. Brewer, W.H Kraus, R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Chairman). 
hy, in Nimer, H.C, Hinton, Andrew Gyorgy, B.M. Sapin 
i lal Lecturer M.H. Leeds 
4 l; rofessors J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reich. Young Kim, 
b nden 
i, Associate Professor Donald Robinson 

Professors S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, R.E. Darcy, J.M. Starrels 
krop, o essorial Lecturer J.D. Stempel, R.C. Moe 

-L. Storrs, S.W. Burks 


Or 
k of Arts with a major in Poli 


events must be fulfilled 
he nera] requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88 
lof pisite courses—P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6; Stat 51 or 53. (12 semester 
M à TOductory foreign language courses are recommended for students in 
MT Political theory, comparative government, or international relations.) 
My l'ed Courses in related areas—18 semester hours of social studies other 
wir ‘lence, including 6 hours of either Economics or History 
n Courses in the major— 


tical Science (Departmental).—The follow- 


-30 semester hours of second-group Political 
lsteg * which must include 6 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, 
The 6 hours from Group A must include P Sc 105 (which 
ater than the second semester of the Junior year); the 6 hours 
M include P Sc 103 or 104 or 122 or 145; the 6 hours from 
Nee it Include P Sc 111 or 112; the 6 hours from Group D must include 


al Theory and Methodology—P Sc 105, 107, 117, 118, 119, 
y ls Group B: American Government and Politics—P Sc 103, 104, 108, 
i Gove, 126, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 167, 199; Group C: Comparative and 
jii "ments and Politics—P Sc 101, 111, 112, 115, 161. 162, 163, 177, 
a by ey 194; Group D International Politics, Law, and Organization— 
tin 178, 181, 182, 189, 197 
JI" In the 90-se 
emester-hour degree 
at least | 


program (see pages 84-85) must receive 
8 semester hours of second-group Political Science courses 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 365 


Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
and of 
This course satisfies the 
al Examination in Phys- 
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or graduation with Special Honors. 
fill” 


Honors, students must d 
with distinction à prog 
in addition to the eT 
of the Department ™ 


Political Science majors may apply f In off 
by the Department for Special uP 

$1) and must complete 
written paper, 
A committee 
for Special Honors itt 
for Special Honors should 

than the second week 0l, d 
t whose specialize T 


to be recommended 
general requirements (see page 
independent study, as demonstrated in à 
credit requirements of particular courses 
view the paper and make the recommendation 


Students who wish to undertake independent study 


ister with the secretary of the Department no later 
and then consult with a member of the Departmen 
the area of the proposed research project. Students registered 
Special Honors by completing with 


semester, 
ests lie in ‘aati 
150 may qualify for graduation with distin 
the work connected with their internship. (t 
Master of Arts in the field of Political Science Prerequisite: à Bachelor 0 " 
degree with a major in Political Science at this University (or an equivalent ist 
with a B average (or better) in the major. The entering student must dem y 
competence in statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion of an introd 
course in Statistics. Students are admitted only in the fall semester " 
Required: the general requirements, pages 95 100, including a reading kno 
of a modern foreign language or à specified level of knowledge in statistics. * | 
of the foreign language, or of statistics in lieu of a language, must be ^^ 
the approval of the Department With the approval of the Department, stude? @ 
elect one of the following programs (1) 24 semester hours ot graduate con. 
ory complet y 


plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) 
" "f -jence 
fields of political scie ^ o 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination in three 
from the areas of study listed below under the Ph.D. program); Or (2) > jent P] 
à a 
including two research seminars (equiv 14 OF 


4 f 
letion of a Maste , 7? 


hours of graduate course work, 
lected from 


semester hours) without a thesis and the satisfactory comp 
prehensive Examination in four fields of political science (se 
of study listed below under the Ph.D. program) 

Students in either the 30- or 33-semester-hour 
program of study P Sc 201 during the first semester 
can demonstrate equivalent 


program must include y 
of graduate study p^ gp 
waiver examination they knowledge 9 
matter of the course 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field Admission } 


of Political Science 

students. Students are admitte "m, 
a knowledge of statistics ‘ih? 2 
course in Statistics. s 


as possible. A " 


to applicants who will be fuJl-time 
Entering students must have 
an introductory 


given 
in the fall semester 
to the satisfactory completion of 
qualified student should satisfy this requirement as early 2 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93 97. 100-102, including ( pakint; 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages, Or a reading, writing, and 5 ne a 
ficiency in one modern foreign language, Or a reading knowledge of 2) "d. 
foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics, an vol" 
factory completion of examinations in a major and a minor field of § 
constitute the General Examination 202 v, 
Each student must include in his program of study P Sc 201 and the d 
a waiver examination he can demonstrate equivalent knowledge [ 
matter of the courses mind! / 
Maior and Minor Fields of Study: Each student has a major and y^ line 
study chosen from four principal subject-matter divisions of the disciP p ji 
and Methodology, International Relations, Comparative and Foreig? 
American Politics 
Sub-fields of study: Each subject-matter division includes $ 
study (see below) from which the student constructs his program ! a mi? 
with his adviser. A major field of study consists of three sub-fields; 


consists of two sub-fields. 
Fields of Study Theory and 


sU 
everal ot 


ster? 
(Analysis O we 


Methodology 


LL 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 367 


B" Analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist Thought, Scope and Methods 
litical Science, Quantitative Political Analysis): Comparative and Foreign 
$ (Comparative Political Analysis, Regional Comparative Politics. Domestic 
ho. Of a Specified Major Political System); International Relations (Inter 
e! Politics, International Law, Regional International Relations, Foreign Re- 
of à Specified Major Political System); American Politics (American Politi 
ku css. National Policy-making Process, American Constitutional Law and 
hey Process, and State, Local, and Urban Politics). 

oW of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
LPs, History, and Political Science 


Dinenta prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to all second 
fOurses in Political Science. 


^ GROUP 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine politics and 
Bovernment. Students who receive credit for P Sc 4 cannot receive 
Credit for P Sc 5 (Fall and spring) 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot receive 
"edit for P Sc 4 (Fall) 


Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
Merican political system (Fall and spring) 
GROUP 
10 : 
| Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 


neral character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the im- 
Pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 
the influence of world communism. (Fall) 


Politics (3) Burks 


Course, together with P Sc 104, replacés former P Sc 103-4 State 
-cal Governments) 


(This 


pol” and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 


m CY choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. (Fall) 
run Politics (3) Burks 
ang, Ourse, together with P Sc 103, replaces former P Sc 103-4 State 


al Governments) 
MOgraphic trends and implications, local metropolitan political sys- 
loş ' I8sues in urban politics, Strategies of political change. (Spring) 
No nd Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne, Kim, Darcy 
te of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 


"uiv empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53: or 
ent. (Fall and spring) 


Te eCe ee ee 
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Elliott, Kw 


and analysis of 
attention 


à d 
108 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) rf 
and technologi i 


Examination of the multiple impacts of scientific " 
on the political system Discussion of public polit 
use, and control of science and technology. (Spm 


107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 


democratic political institutions 
19th and 20th centuries; 


and facism (Fall) 


Development of 
ideological changes during the 
rise of socialism, communism, 


velopments 
the support, 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constituti 


Kim, Elliott, as 
onal democra 


Western Europe (Fall and spring) j 

; ; n is 

*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy B j 

Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis g 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and 

*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) oi 

ME 

Study of the contemporary social and ethnic strutures, governme® i 
tems, and international position of the Eastern European stat 

the Soviet system r 

Li 

117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Kraus 

Political Thought (3-3) it 

thought, classical to f 


P Sc 117: foundations of Western political 
ots 9 


P Sc 118: Renaissance to recent times Philosophical ro 


political order and disorder. (Academic year) y 
wer, 
Bre t 


119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) , 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colo? 
to the present (Academic year) yof 
) ig 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3 d 
ationships, ecm D 


ation of powers, federal-state rel 


P Sc 121: separ 

lation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: 

(Academic year) i" 
125 Legislative Process (3) Dare 1 


(Formerly The American Congress) 


Study of Congress and the state legislatures, i 


structure, selection of legislators and the roles they P 


lay, dec gc 
and executi b 


ive 


and the relationship between the legislative 
(Spring) qi 
126 The American Presidency (3) f pil 
e 
Development of the institution, selection process, role of t 
in policy-making. (Fall) p 
141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) "T 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention Corgi 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon 
Li 


(Spring) 
(n a only one 
* P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter and credit for 


may be applied toward a degree 


#2200 %* 
d ‘eee 
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145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, Darcy 
Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns 
and elections, devices for organizing the government (Fall and 
spring) 

146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darcy 
(Formerly Political Pressures and Public Reactions) 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior, effects of mass atti- 
tudes and behavior on public policy (Spring) 


149 Readings on the U.S. Congress (3) Robinson 


Readings and group discussions of major writings on the structure and 
processes of the U.S. Congress. Open only to students who are enrolled 
in P Sc 150 or who have congressional work experience. Selection is by 
a Departmental committee. ( Fall and spring) 

150 Internship in Politics (3) Robinson 
Study of the political process in action through assignment to a political 


or governmental office. Limited to selected juniors and seniors, with 
preference given to seniors majoring in Political Science. Seminar open to 


congressional workers. (Fall and spring) 
151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) Logsdon 


(Formerly Public Administration) 

Examination of the process by which the federal government selects 
and implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of 
bureaucracies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of 
public policy (Fall) 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 
Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its antecedents 
and possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao (Spring) 

' 

161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Linden 
Analysis of the Soviet system under Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev; the Soviet Communist Party; government and other topics 

t 

162 Government and Politics of China (3) Staff 


Analysis of the government and politics of China, including the Chinese 
tradition, modern Chinese history, Marxism-Leninism, and Soviet in- 
fluence, 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international commu- 
nism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestic and 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. 

l 

67 U.s, Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
y 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
E" lion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall) 
* 
E 


MN U2, 115 

h lied +. and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
ante 16 toward a degree. 

Sir,” and 


194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied toward 
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Starrels, Storrs 
nents of foreig? 


171 International Politics (3) 
f foreign 


International actors, international and 
policy, global and regional patterns, 


policy. (Fall and spring) 
Staff 


172 International Organizations (3) 
rations of the 
international organizations 


domestic environr 


general char acteristics O 


United Nations, regional organi 
(Fall and spring) 


stor 


a; emphasis on Arge™ 


Development and ope 
tions, and functional 


and Politics in Latin America (3) 
n Latin Americ 
(Fall) 


and International 


177 Governments 
Political processes and institutions i 


tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
stort 


178 Latin America: Political Patterns 


Relations (3) 
" 


and orga? 


U.S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy v 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution (Spring 
‘onal Law and Organization (3-3) pret 

aw 


181-82 Public Internati 
Survey of the public law of nations 
peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; 


ity and the so-called law of war (Academic year ) 
nal Politics (3) Nine 


P Sc 181: emphasis on the ! 


al 
attention to neutr 


189 African Internatio 

Analysis of interstate rel 1:2 
can relations with the outsid 
P Sc 190 or equivalent. (Spring) 

uthern Africa (3) Nin 
ms of selected c 


and of selected aspects of 


ations in Africa 
t requi 


e world. Recommended but no 


190 Politics of Middle and So » 
Comparative analysis of the political syste ountries of” 


Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 
pei? 


191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) gi 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Tur 
Iran, Israel (Fall) jd 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) a 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocca prins! 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East y 

jn 

193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) H sÝ 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the 

(Spring) J 
ich 

*194 Governments of China and Japan (3) M " yr 

Institutions and processes of government in contemporary Chins, for” 
Attention to ideologic? 


pan, with some historical background. 
(Spring) 

197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) 
Substantive problems of U.S foreign policy 


cussion. 
tel , 


and credit for only one may be 


Purcell, Reich, í 
Readings, term pa 


* P Sc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, 
ward a degree 
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199 American Government and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant 
problems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science cur- 
ricula (Spring) 


IRD GROUP 


hhird-group Political Science courses are designed for graduate students who have 
Propriate second-group prerequisites 


201 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne 
Introduction to the discipline and the profession, analysis of the nature 
of political inquiry, discussion of conceptual approaches to the study of 
politics and government (Fall) 


202 Approaches to Political Inquiry (3) Linden 
Examination and comparison of some major modes of political thought 
Analysis of discursive, systematic, philosophical, and scientific ap 
proaches (Spring) 

203 State Politics (3) Burks 
(This course, together with P Sc 204, replaces former 203-4 State and 

Local Governments) 

Readings and discussions on developments in state politics research, 

changing roles in the federal structure, state political systems, govern 

mental performance, policy innovation and change (Fall) 


^ Y 241 ^ 

204 Urban Politics (3) Burks 
(This course, together with P Sc 203, replaces former 203-4 State and 
Local Governments) 


Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and change, 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform (Spring) 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon 


Examination of the demands on national and international political sys 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological develop 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and processes 
lo these demands (Fall) 


206 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon 
In-depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with significant 
Scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare policy 
analyses on each issue discussed (Spring) 

2 dia - " 

07 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy 
Techniques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in political 
Tesearch (Spring) 


20 Ji . i 
8 Seminar: Science, Technology, and World Order (3) 
Reading and research on selected international policy issues of scientific 
| 9r technological importance (Spring) 
x, i " i 
2 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) Kim, Starrels 


Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examination 
[U : j one 
the literature in comparative politics (Academic year) 


ieee 


"2 A dm 


+S re 
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t Systems (3-3) Linden 

world: examination of its sources 
trends in and among com: 


213-14 Comparative Communis 
Comparative study of the communist 
of unity and diversity as well as changing 
munist states and parties. (Academic year ) 

mp in World Politics (3—3) 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Ca 
in the Soviet Union and 


Significant issues of communism, particularly 
Red China; concept and structure of “world socialist system”; jntr 
Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute 
: " 141 " H 
217 Readings in Political Theory (3) Kral 
and consti 


principally on modern political 


i $ 
18th centuries; emphasis on basic them? 


Readings and discussions, 
tional theory since the 17th and 
and schools of thought (Fall) 

TU ^ an 
and the Judicial Function (3) Morg” 


221 The United States Constitution 
law and politics: 


Lectures and group discussions On constitutional 


(Fall) 
T A cem A : : Kra 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 


I : re 
works illuminating the evolution of P 


Readings and discussion of 
Marxian, Marxian, and post-Marxian socialism (Fall) 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyor? 
+ . + - . . ^ d 
Comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, ccon ide 
institutions; problems of regional integration and relations with ov 
powers (Spring) 
Spans "Male jio"! 
229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Y 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics: «s. 
P Sc 112, or * 


requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, 


lent. i 
Saat- eg icha? 

*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) ME js 
< w, 

Background, development, and status of conflict within the come ! 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists Prered™ ient 


semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equiv? 


(Spring) 
gol 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) att 
y 


East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns polog” 
national communications focusing On basic political and psyc yo 
aspects of communication between major communist and nonce 
powers (Spring) " 
; pile 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) ge 
í n le [a P 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic go" "d 
and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 oF 
sion of instructor (Spring) p 
i EA. I. 
234 The Soviet Political Process (3) diti” 
: ns . 1 . , tr? 
Study of patterns of Soviet politics as influenced by ideology: "^ in y 
er and poli? 


and accident with focus on the interplay of power 


leadership 
olitical Science and History: 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments oí P 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

236 Research Seminar: Urban and Regional Problems (3) Leeds 
(Formerly P Sc 235-36 City and Regional Planning Processes (3-3)) 
Population and density, race and class, participation and politics, re 
structuring of government, housing needs, transportation, the culture of 
the city (Spring) 


*237 Chinese Law (3) (Same as Law 547 (2)) 
*238 Soviet Law (3) (Same as Law 546 (2)) 


245 The American Political Process (3) LeBlanc 
(This course, together with P Sc 246, replaces P Sc 245-46 The Ameri- 
can Political Process) 

Lecture and discussion on the nature and functions of political parties 
interest organizations, and other political groupings in the American 
political system. (Fall) 


246 American Policy-making Process (3) Wayne 
(This course, together with P Sc 245, replaces P Sc 245-46 The Ameri- 
can Political Process) 

Lecture and discussion on the structure and processes for formulating 
public policy at the national level. Emphasis on interaction between 
executive and legislative branches (Spring) 

253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo 


lution, under national government, and under communism Emphasis on 
the communist period (Fall) 


254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 


the study of modern China, Advanced graduate students admitted with 
permission of faculty group (Fall and spring) 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 
the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Advanced graduate students 
admitted with permission of faculty group (Fall and spring) 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 


Examination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 


258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 


Movements and ideological variations of communist parties in Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West European nations 
Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North African 
Nations. 


36 
66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate research in contemporary 
Chinese politics. P Sc 265: readings and group discussions. P Sc 266: re- 


M Search seminar. (Academic year) 


Men. 

V r 

& ary ebtering lor P Sc 237 or 238 make special arrangements with the instructor for sup- 
iong; ugnments equivalent to one additional semester hour, For description of the courses, see 


! Center catalogue 
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Purcell 


or an analysis of the foreig? 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
to the decision 


h and selected reading as the basis f 
States, with particular reference 
(Fall) 


Researc 
policy of the United 
making process and the execution of policy 


268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) 


as the basis for an analysis of the foreig? 


Research and selected reading 
to the decision-maklf 


policies of major powers, with particular reference 


process and the execution of policy (Spring) 


Elliot 


269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
USSR: relations with other con 


External policies and relations of the 
munist states, Western powers, and other countries (Spring) 
210 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gy 
. inter wake TO 
d the inter-w@ ie 


and social factors which have shape 


Eastern Europe; focus on se 


Major political 
War II, and post-war evolution of 


countries (Fall) 
Rei? 


anizations (3-3) 

of international Org 
P Sc 272 examination i 
anization 


271-72 Problems in International Org ; 
i F ani 

analysis of the political dimension 

to the United Nations 

aspects of international org 

nctional bodies (Academic Y 


suf 


P Sc 271: 
tions; special reference 
the operational and administrative 
special reference to regional and fu 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) " 
Development, organization, and operation of international informe 
programs by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing fore! 
policy formation and conduct (Spring) 

sul 


274 Principles and Problems of International Political 

Communication (3) ! 
ission of public opinion/foreign policy 
communication progr 
(Fall) 


, 5i a’ 
Reading and discu relationshiP jy 
ams 


operation of international political 


world powers as à tool of foreign policy 
m. 
: ^ Nio” 
275 Theories of International Politics (3) " 
i at and n° 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical an 
tive (Fall) 4 
Ni 
276 Topics in International Politics (3) m 
oct 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural and Pl 
aspects of international political relations (Spring) F 
” . . . ess so 
277-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3-3) " 
: :. SC ro 
P Sc 2 readings and discussions on Latin American political Fon © 
and institutions. P Sc 278: individual research and class -— 
selected topics of Latin American politics ( Academic year 
p". 
281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3-3) pi, 
o PI? yi 


cial attention t ction 


law of nations, with spe 
and state jur! 


war, neutrality, 
( Academic year ) 


Research in the public 
of pacific settlement, sanctions, 
to their political implications 


st tee eee ® 
za 


Fr 
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| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Gordon 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the method- 
ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 


aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Staff 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to 
intra-Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fall or spring) 


290 Topics in African Politics (3) 


Nimer 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
and international politics. (Spring) 
| 291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and politics 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall) 
292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 


Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and poli 
tics and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 


293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 
Southeast Asia (3) 


Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, problems, 


and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with 
Particular reference to India (Spring) 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) | 


Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems | 


and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea 
(Fall or spring) 


?95 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton | 


Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China as Asian l 
state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. Prerequisite: 3 se- 
mester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. (Spring) 


296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern 
International Politics (3) 
Evolution of communist Asian strategy, development of Asian commu- 


nist states and parties, role in international politics and crises, Sino l 
Viet rivalry. (Fall) 


Hinton 


297 Independent Studies ( arr.) Staff 


Limited to Master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
Wired. (Fall and spring) 


298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Staff 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power concept and 
d. velopment of Asian subsystem. (Spring) 


Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


al science courses are designed for graduate students who have 


Fourth-group politic 
Offered as the demand requires. 


appropriate third-group prerequisites. 


307 Political Parties (3) LeBlanc 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
308 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darcy 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
309 The American Presidency (3) Wayn? 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
310 American Legislatures (3) suf 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
$ 
311 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, start 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
]s 
312 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim Start? 
Advanced research 
us 
318 Normative Political Theory (3) Ke 
Advanced readings and group discussions 
aus 
325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Kr 
Advanced research. 
345 American Politics (3) LeBlanc, P 
Advanced research. 
Wayne, Morg” 


346 American Government (3) 


Advanced research. K 
i 5, Re 

375 International Politics (3) Nimer, Storr» 
Advanced readings and group discussions ; 
god 


376 Seminar: International Politics (3) Nimer, Storms 


Advanced research sl 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener? 

ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) w 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
rd 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May b 
(Fall and spring) 


Portuguese E 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


ti tee eee ® 


Cx wr tt 


Nehology 


Mfessor s Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél (Chairman), B.I. 
Vy, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White, Gardner Murphy (Visiting), 

licqueline Goodnow, M.L. Meltzer, A.D. Kirsch 

unc Professors Yvonne Brackbill, A.J. Caron, Rose Caron 

letsorial Lecturers B.M. MacLennan, R.K. Kahn 

hr late Professors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, R.H. Tanck 

li Search), D.E. Silber, Charles Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp 

linet Associate Professor C.J. Lange 

lant Professors R.W. Holmstrom, J.A. Bull III, Sally Sibley (Research), 

A. Rothblat 


| "ant Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 


h 
car TRAINING STAFF 


ls... 

piate Clinical Professors A.M. Rochlin, Donald Jewell, 
Becker, J.W. Cummings, 

hi, k, Elliot Blum 


"ant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, J.M. Smothers 


LM. Zimmerman, 
Mimi Spielberg, Barbara Hammer, Meira 


Neo, of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).— 
|| tents must be fulfilled: 
tie © general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should consult 
Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
for “meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and Mathe- 
l lences 
l "requisite courses—6 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6. 
(ay sted courses in related areas: 
t ath Semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 104, or any first-group course 
Mg “matics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate study in 
yy Should elect Stat 53 or 104.) 
| Semester hours selected from one of the following departments: Anthro- 
1 (c) “nomics, History, Political Science, or Sociology 
mi Semester hours selected from American Civilization, Anthropology, 
"ln cs, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 
V ft) p mended), Political Science, Religion, or Sociology. 
: ne Course (3 or 4 semester hours) in Biological Sciences (B Sc 3 recom- 
w ini NS course is required in addition to the general requirement for “mean- 
| e tion” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences (see page 78) 
AN c^." Courses in the major—24 semester hours in second-group Psychology 
«y Ncluding Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following groups— 
Al uuu" 118, 121, 161; Group B—Psyc 115, 151, 156; Group C—Psyc 112, 
n, th th 


y fre is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating gradu- 


A p reminded that most graduate schools require knowledge of one and 
j Ute, ENG foreign languages 


The following 


U With rts in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
Noy a major in Psychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. Ad- 
LM * program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to con- 
Ning. à Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
hi lusie general requirements, pages 93-100. Of the 24 required semester 
wv includ: Of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-group Psychology 

by ng Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 may be in related fields ap- 
t Partment. For detailed requirements consult the Chairman of the 
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378 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Psychology —Prerequisite: the degree P 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology. Students admitted from other 9* 
ciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to pre 9 
for graduate study in Psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Analogies Te 


and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are required for 
ib 


sion. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102, including (D) 
satisfactory completion of the tool requirement (see pages 100 101); (2) Pse s 
203-4, Stat 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of two General Examine 
(one in general psychology, one in an area of specialization). 


Areas of study: Clinical, Developmental, Experimental, 
zational, Social, Personality and Experimental Psychopathology 


; 9n" 
Industrial and org 


Students electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should begin y 
Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5—6 in the 
year. 

Departmental prerequisite: 
in Psychology. Six semester hour: 
ond-group courses in Psychology. The departmental 
the permission of the instructor 


Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prequisite to all other ^ E, 


s in Psychology courses are prerequisite ki yi 
prerequisite may be wal 


FIRST GROUP " 
1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior 


5—6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3-3) ot! 
aboratory (2 hours). An experimental p 
individual and class experiments. pe sf 

and emotions and their relation Y. » 
learning, mem ye 
( Academic 


Hol 


Lecture (2 hours), 1 
understanding behavior; 
Psyc 5: sensation, perception, 
tive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, 
problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber, Rice, 
Personality (3) m 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of mo p 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and @ | 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall and spring) m 
Kirkbride i 


emphasis on 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


The contributions of psychology to education; 
(Fall and spring) 
o 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 
Developmental approach to study 
tion process, learning, and the c 

spring) 


of the child. Emphasis OP the Fl” 
hild’s view of the world. 


SECOND GROUP 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer, Silber " 9» 
wg 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various pee 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: © ee ae 
psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological $° 


and spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 379 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 


Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language 
(Spring) 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Johnson 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems 


(Fall) 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 


Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior Information theory, 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the per- 
ception and learning of language (Fall) 


118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
(Formerly Physiological Psychology) 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and 
functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, 
learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) Bull 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 


Subjects (Fall) 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Kirkbride, Karp 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals (Fall and spring) 

l ym , 

31 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business. 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7 
(Fall and spring) 


l , 
* Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mosél 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
Management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity 
Spring) 


145 
Psychology of Management (3) Cohen 
Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 
and Government and Business Administration Psychological aspects of 
Managing work organizations (Fall) 


ls 
! Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


lal foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role 
ti 4vior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na- 
Onali . 4 

nalism, and war (Fall and spring) 


156 bat 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 


Ychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
cet of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
Ptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare (Spring) 


FRACS teen 
"AE an 


—) 
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cade 
by 
ani? 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) 

Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology Psychologica 

esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of 
(Spring) 


experimentation and research in psychology 
ot 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. p 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made W 


sponsoring faculty member prior to registration May be repeat 


for credit (Fall and spring) 

~ 
Abravanel, g 
nove 


192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) 
a minimum of 6 j 


Selected senior psychology majors will spend W^. 
week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. Students : ay f 


is course must have the approval of the instructor by tt 


ing for th 
December 15 for the spring 


for the fall semester and by 
(Fall and spring) 


| T. 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell 4907, 
Sy : "T. 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration yof 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology Required of FS 


majors (Fall and spring) J 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psy 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on stu 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 


inc 
d 9 d 


THIRD GROUP j 
r tby Lad 
e students in Psychology, exceP 


Third-group courses are limited to graduat 
permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


Abravanel 


202 Psychological Research Methods and 
Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate Psychology programs. 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and 
in statistics. (Spring) 


e eee 
Prerequisite: Pf 
an elementa? 


Il po 
203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Bul, L. 
t year w^ 

. phy 


d of doctoral students in Psychology during firs 
ation. Psyc 2 


( Acadamic y 


Require 
Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motiv ? 


cal processes; sensation and perception. 


ear) 


en 


setting: 
al ect of 


205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinic 
on content and method of studies designed to assess e 
peutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202 (Fall) 


y 


y 
206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) «cal Py 
clinic wo) 


Review of techniques especially relevant to research n © s 
ality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariat cred 
introduction to the use of computers in data analysis- 
Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 381 


17-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Levy, Meltzer, Silber 
Open only to graduate students in the Department of Psychology. The 
oretical and clinical aspects of assessment: includes interviewing, psycho- 
metric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory—diagnostic 


work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a semester ( Academic 
year) 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 


Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation: syste 
matic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach 
(Spring) 


2 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Karp 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 
à variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation 
Of children. Material fee, $7 Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall) 


2 eae = í 
“12 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 


Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projective 

. tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

1. ~ i 

14 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel, Walk 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, emphasis on 
Perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the development 
Of social awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. Psyc 214 
Current research and theory in perceptual and cognitive development, in- 
tensive study of selected research problems (Academic year) 


š 
I5 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Meltzer 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
Personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 
“Il and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 
Y permission of instructor. Material fee, $7 


18 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches 
Psychoanalytic. ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others Orig 


1 Mal sources surveyed (Spring) 
20 Sans 
Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer 
Jj ; Study Of selected problems. (Fall) 
la» . 
Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3) MacLennan 
OC A i 
Ye 221: didactic material and laboratory experience with emphasis on 
group dynamics and processes; survey of group therapy approaches. Psyc 
W. Supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 
Y <: Psyc 221 and permission of instructor (Academic year) 
3 
seminar: Learning (3) Bull 
i lected topics of current research interest in the psychology of learn 
; (Spring) 
26 Sem g 
inar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Johnson 


Adolescence (3) 
u h à 
Ivy of behavior and personality disorders (Spring) 


N 
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22 ; u-— à p 
28 Seminar: Principles of Psy chotherapy (3-3) " 
. "-— ul 
Patient's needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation hea 
relied upon. Open to qualified students in Psychology and related " 
with permission of instructor 218. May be repe 
( Academic year) 


Prerequisite: Psyc 
once for credit 

EE X EA . ilif 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) phi 


y a 
their interactions, with emp 


(Fall) 


Stimulus-organism-response variables and 
on learning theory as applied to clinical problems 
tions to Clinical Problems (3) 
reinforcement contingencies, T. 
derived concepts as they apply m 
ty of human clinical pf? 


230 Seminar: Operant Applica 
Examination of the broad role of 
shaping, and other experimentally 


management and control of a wide varie 


Prerequisite: Psyc 229 (Spring) í 

: i 

231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) P" 
f 

techniques and principles used in construction, stand y 


Quantitative 


: - an 
tion, and evaluation of persona measures for rese 
p ur 


lity and ability 
for measurement P 


practice; quantification of human judgment 

Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary 

in statistics (Fall) 1 
yit 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) M. 
axiomatic-deductive theory underlying ni 


uation of psychological tests: 
p 


Mel yg 
health; e: 8 
issues P 
o Pa” 


Development of classical 
tions in the construction and eval 


5-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) 
Survey of issues and techniques in community mental 
and community mental health 


on educational systems 
Prerequisite t 


Involves project in school setting 

( Academic year ) 1 

y 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) wa f 

nizational behavior; emphasis on motivation ^ gf 
research on employee attitudes, primary "^ 

and informal organization, job de 


schools 
Psyc 235 


Analysis of orga 
ductivity. Recent 
visory leadership, formal 
(Spring) 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 


Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel select 
personal data, asses 


jon and 
sment 


ance evaluation. Employment tests 


and performance ratings. 
Tuthill» 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) act sp 
: » + cna” 
motivation and cognition, disso” nd 


Current research and theory: 
theory, authoritarianism, class differences, 


(Fall) Ww 
"i 


group ^ 


interaction 
group conflict 


252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) ot 
3 à , onte 
Opinion and attitude survey techniques: interviewing, con 
report-writing, etc (Spring) 
254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) tion 
interac 


group climates, 


Experimental study of small groups, 


*"i«*""---n 
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PSYCHOLOGY 383 


analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual and group proc- 
esses. (1973—74 and alternate years spring) 


256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) White 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring) 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
with communist countries, (Fall) 


261 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél 


Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration and Public and International Affairs. Communicating 
information and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass media 
Psychocultural factors and the functions of mass communication in the 


development of transitional societies. (1973-74 and alternate years- 
Spring) 

m Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of per- 
sonality study ( Fall) 

Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Silber 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological! 
Work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


2 

89 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 
Red field of psychological study, by leaders in the field Independent 


Pics each semester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) Murphy 
lected theoretically important and challenging contemporary research 

Problems. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

9 

2 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 

1 Perception (1972-73 and alternate years— fall ) 

33 £ 
Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 
“view of basic theoretical positions concerning the processes of cogni- 
ee memory, concept formation, and reasoning. (1973-74 and 

‘rate years spring) 
5 Ing 

“Pendent Research in Psychology (arr.) Staff 
mes idual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 


Prio T. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 
Ming” registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
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FOURTH GROUP i 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 6 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener? 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) y 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 


Public Administration - Y — 
p. O 


Professors D.S. Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, 
(Chairman) pi 

Professorial Lecturers W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, Ben Posner, C.L- Berg. 
Temple 

Associate Professor S.R. Chitwood 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, L.B. Pouliot, W. 
M.R. Burt 

Assistant Professor M.M. Harmon 


E. Mecon 


Programs of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of plic ’ 
Public Administration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor of snis 
ministration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin! 
(see pages 131-60). 


THIRD GROUP yi? 
ss cio 

213 Administration in Government (3) at 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integ s? 


the COP” a 


trative 


of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, 
Fal 


terest groups, political parties, and the public in the adminis 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
spring) 


policies, e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; 
contribution of economic, quantitative, and research tec 7 
development, administration, and evaluation of these policies. 


215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 


f 
a i i ) ected £ 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of seson in 
governments; attention to practices applicable to adminis 
United States. y 


216 Administration of International and Supranational 
Activities (3) 
Analysis of the evolution and application of the admi of off y 
lected SL aga i benoe activities, Problems acti” 
selected international and supranational activities. taffed 
tion and management in multinationally supported and § 


aS 
; for. 
nistrative Pug 


* AAS ® 


cw s s ££ 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 385 


217 Seminar: Developmental Administration I (3) Brown 


National cultures and their relationships to administrative systems. Colo- 
nialism and its vestiges. The problems and deficiencies of administration 
in underdeveloped countries. (Fall) 


118 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) Brown 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one countrv to 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra- 
tive development (Spring) 


21 Management in the Executive Branch (3) Harmon 


Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the execu- 
live branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 


and relationships and internal organization and control (Fall and 
Spring) 
23 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) Brown 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 


Public organizations; influence and control systems (Fall and spring) 
à NIA : . 
| Public Personnel Administration (3) Sommers 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in 
© public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, place 


Ment, wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other 
Personnel functions ( Fall) 

à 

3 Problem; in Public Personnel Management (3) Sommers 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in 
B'vernment: employee-management relations; interagency and intergov- 

mental relationships Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
‘¥stems. (Spring) 


à 
? Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Harmon 


Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 


pr and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
ams, 


; executive development, incentive systems (Fall) 
p nological Change and Manpower (3) Staff 
p Search, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 


in $ : . s 
8 from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 


V : : : "gi 
tivi Opments in government and business; their implications for produc- 
tela employment, training and education, and personnel and industrial 
Pup; è Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 

"s ic and private industry manpower policies (Spring) 

"M al Government Law (3) (Same as Law 349(2)) 


tan Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 


Xplora,; P TNT 
„ration of the nature, costs, and benefits of citizen participation in 

= icio ation of metropolitan area programs. Focus on tools of citizen 
ation, their impact on federal policy and reorganization of urban 


tin 
be ivt for p Ad 243 make special arrangements with the instructor for supplementary 


Mep Cata to one additional semester hour. For description of the course, see the Na- 
ue 


IRET) 
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government, and the effect of decentralization on citizen particip 


(Fall) i 
248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) c 


Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of P 


governments. (Spring) 
Burt, p? 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area 


Governments I (3) 


Public administration in metropolitan areas 
the interrelationship between the r 


act | 
An ecological appro 
management 


understanding 
programs and economic, social, and political factors that affect 
environment. (Fall) 

Burt, Chi 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area 
Governments II (3) 


Application of policy an 
the consideration of specific federal, state, 


politan areas (Spring) T 
*251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem ^ 

Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in 8" ur 

budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, an 

their role in the management process. (Fall and spring) 


alysis in metropolitan administration, i 
and local programs ! 


*252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) " 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programe. g 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making pr 


ation of the systems (Fall and spring) " 
", 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3 
m 


of central federal financial ipl 
jle e 


Functions and interrelationship 
les, contro 


agencies, their policy, economic and managerial ro 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. o 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) P 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy pr 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; d 

public op 


of agency goals and objectives (Fall and spring) 

261 The Public and the Administrator (3) m 
ermining cthods OE f 
heories and ri t aformt 


Nature of the public interest, ways of det 

opinion and the decision-making process, t 

with the public, interest groups, public relations an 
grams. 

ic Policy (3) sill 
public adminis’ af 

l policies. w 


rtation I (3) (Same as Lt a 
aw 


(3) (Same 9$ 


Financial Merci 
r e’ 

Ad 263 or 264 make special arrangements with -— of 

additional semester hour. For descrip 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Publ 


The impact of science and technology upon 
of both administrative practice and nationa 


+263 Seminar: Regulation of Transpo 
+264 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation LU 


* Special sections of this course offered in the Navy Graduate 


t Students registering for P 
mentary assignments equivale 
the National Law Center catalogue 


nt to one 


AAA ne wee ee 


cess tf 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 387 


| 271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 

Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas (Fall and 
spring) 

273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American Cloutier 


Political and Social Institutions (3) 


Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields, 
and of research methodology in public administration. Primarily for 
doctoral candidates (Fall) 


274 Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in public 
administration theory and practice Analysis of the past and present in 
fluence of logical positivism, behavioralism, humanism, existentialism, 
Phenomenology, and public interest theory. Required for doctoral candi 


dates; open to advanced Master's degree candidates with permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Sommers 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


GROUP 

3 

?8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
eneral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

3 

9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be repeated 
OF credit. (Fall and spring) 


and International Affairs* RAN Sii 
"tto 
AE. Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison, W.H. 
Gane Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, 
N meath, J.N, Mosél, W.C, Hopkins, F.H. Michael, Joseph Aschheim, 
RM A Benjamin Nimer, J.W. Robb, Helen Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, 
ON N yorgy, George Stambuk, H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, Vladimir 
S cat Sapin, Kurt Wilk (Visiting), Chung-wen Shih, Ching-Yao 
b 
Vae P'ofessoy C.B. Sargent 


lon Sigur 
w c. turers Bela Maday, Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, 
EM Mei laher, L.C. Tihany, Roman Kolkowicz, Bernard Ramundo, 


IN. » T.W. Wolfe | i i 
Š | 


t 
^ Chi 
d r 
ànd Pu Studies; International Affairs; Public Affairs; Russian Studies; and Science 
Dean, Policy are administered by the School of Public and International Affairs 


$5442 
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P. Hill, W.R. Johnson, Marvin Gordon, J.K. Mc , 
Jliott, R.Y.C. Yin, C.A. Moser, Bernard Re 
` A. Linden, Peter Poole 


Associate Professors P 
J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. E 
Richard Thornton, R.M. Dunn, Jr., ¢ 

Adjunct Associate Professor Donald Robinson 


Associate Professorial Lecturer Philip True 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y Wang, D.L. Lee, 
Darcy, J.M. Starrels, P.L. Sargent (Visiting) 


Instructors K.L. Storrs, S.W. Burks 
-Prerequisite: the Chinese so? 


S.J. Wayne, J.M. L 


Bachelor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies 


curriculum, page 82-83, including Asia 5-6 w 

The general requirements are stated on pages 164-66. The 60 semester hours 

include (1) Asia 11, and 165 or 167; (2) Econ 169; (3) 3 semester hours $ p 

from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 161; (4) 6 hours selected froni 

138, 187, 188, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be S% 

(5) 3 hours selected from P Sc 101, 193, 194; (6) 24 semester hours -— 
and writing seminar in ad 


h 6 hours must be a research , 
| with the approval of the ad vise y 


Affairs. Prerequisite: 


course work of whic 
History, or Political Science to be selectec 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of International 
national Affairs curriculum, pages 82-83. 

The general requirements are stated on pages 164-66, 166 67. The 
hours must include (1) Econ 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of à © f) 
literature course taught in the language ") B 
126, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 161; Cg 
182; (6) 15 semester houf$ 


T. 


semester 
of foreign language (may be a 
semester hours selected from Geog 125, 
150 or 157, and 182; (5) P Sc 171, and 181 or 
one of the Group Options listed below " 

Group I. International Politics—courses selected from Geog 125, 126, 11} i 
Hist 138, 139-40, 149, 183, 184; P Sc 107, 111, 112, 117-18, 160, 167, o 
cted from B Ad 178; at 


courses sele 


Group Il International Economics 
102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147: Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 134; Stat 115 1 
Group III International Communications—courses selected from Anth e 
P Sc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 156; 
. owing 


157. 161, 162; Geog 125; Jour 145, 146; 

Group IV. Regional Study with a concentration in one 
(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178, 179, P Sc 189, 190, 1925 c 58 
courses selected from Econ 147, Hist 131-32, 141-42, 147, 149, 151-55 11h! 
P Sc 111, 112, 117-18; (3) Far East Anth 17% (4) 

193, 195 Y 


courses selected from 
Asia 165, 167, Econ 169, Hist 138, 187, 188, 195-96, P Sc 101, 


4 
America—courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185, Econ 185-86, Gott 
7 
162. 163-64, 165, 166, P Sc 177, 178, interdisciplinary seminar 287 Middle 
departments participating in the Latin American Studies program; (5) p^ Re 
courses selected from Anth 177, Hist 149, 158, 193, 194, P Se MIC 
«6, | 


courses selected from Econ "166 


or (6) Soviet Union and East Europe : 

138, 143, 145-46, 188, P Sc 112, 115, 160, 161, 163, Slav 161-62, 165 ble | 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of Public Aflairs.—Prerequisite: the : 

curriculum, page 83 ied f 
op equi 

es 164-66, 167. The 60 redigi i 


The general requirements are stated on pag 
2) Hist 175-76; (3) 


161. 162; (2) : ed ih 
f the Group Options E p» 
102. 104, 124 1^ 


ter hours must include (1) Econ 
151, 145; (4) 12 semester hours from one ¢ 


Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 

142, 165, 181-82 19 
Group II. Politics—courses selected from P Sc 103 or 104, 108, 11}, } 
126 (if not elected previously ). 146, 167, 199 ü 157, [d 


B Ad 174, Eco 


Group III. Urban Affairs—courses selected from 
Geog 141, P Sc 103, 104, Psyc 151, Soc 126 j 
Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs Prerequis 


ite: ? 


s 
RAAST A 


Syryn 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 389 


k fom an accredited college or university with background courses correspond- 
LE undergraduate major in International Affairs at this University. 


| 


ired: the general requirements, pages 168-71. The program of study consists 
“ber 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional 
T hours) or 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis. All students 
Onstrate proof of a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate de- 
t) of a modern foreign language (see "Tool Requirements," page 169) 
4 following specific requirements must be met by students electing to write 


h) A minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate courses, selected in consulta- 
pe adviser, based on the student's selection of three fields of study within 
area of International Affairs (see below ). These three fields must include 
One general field and represent at least two disciplines. Students must elect 

Work in at least two departments, not to exceed 15 hours in either. 

e candidate must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination—a set 

*Xaminations over the three fields selected by the student. 
€ candidate must register for P Sc 299 -300 Thesis Research (3-3) and 
ân approved thesis. 

The following specific requirements must be met by students electing the 36- 

M AT Program without a thesis: 

n minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work (no more than 
Yon be taken in one department) designed to prepare the student for the 
thous gu Prehensive Examination in four comprehensive fields (see below). The 

|) At represent at least two disciplines, and one field should be general 

Mui cst two of the courses taken should be research seminars requiring 

On of substantial research papers. 

EN the Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
| ju ternational Politics, Comparative Government. Modern Political 

Tnational Economics 
, "Mary or Special—International Law: International Organization and Ad- 

* International Economic Development; International Communications; In- 

and Comparative Aspects of Communism; U. S. Diplomatic History; U. S. 
Nu SY; Science, Technology, and Public Policy 

tudies—Modern History, or Government and Politics, or Economic 

Ini, Problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 

» Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia. 


Min, Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.— Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
k à major in Latin American Studies, or equivalent Majors in other fields 
ih, oa for admission to Master’s candidacy provided their undergraduate 


ones Sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: Anthro- 
VN “Cs, Geography and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, 
h May, Science. 

VM degree program in Latin American Studies is designed to provide 
TRAN àn appropriate area background in three or four of the following 


Pology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, Hispanic Litera- 
pu Political Science. 

: iy: Must be 

| 


er 


Addition to the general requirements, pages 168-70, the following 
met: (1) 12 semester hours of graduate work, including the 
Ag tter Seminar (287), in a major field selected from the fields listed above; 
patie ;, ours tach in two minor fields selected from the fields listed above; 
NN the 300), 6 semester hours, in the major field (if a nonthesis program 
ha the, adent must elect 12 semester hours of course work in place of the 
M inor). hours in an additional minor field and 6 in any of his fields, 

stud.) demonstration of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in 

*nl's native language is Spanish or Portuguese; (5) the passing 


TIFT| 
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of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major field and in the two oc 


minor fields. 

Master of Arts in the field of Public 
from an accredited college or university with 
affairs, economics, history, or political science, depending upon the field of $ 
zation in the Master's program. ó 

Required: the general requirements, pages 168—70, 171. The program of study i 
sists of either (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equiva ent 


Affairs.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's % 
an undergraduate major M 7) 


additional semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without y 
The student may select his courses in consultation with an adviser tO on 
nomics, or American history, provided (1) he © i" 


either political science, eco 

more than 15 hours of courses in one department under the 24-hour plus ® 
cts no more than 21 hours in one department i. 
Economics (public finance 


urban economics, monetary " 


program, or (2) he ele 
36-hour program. Course work may include: 
income, economic development, regional and —— 
labor economics, welfare economics); History (U.S. social history, political y 
economic history, recent history); Political Science (political parties, publ gy 
and political socialization, constitutional law, the American presidency, 
process, state and local government, comparative political analysis). „i 
Master of Arts in the field of Russian Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor ij 
from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major in s 
field. The undergraduate program should have included the following 
equivalent: Hist 145-46; P Sc 112 or 161; Slav 1-2 and 3—4, or 5-6. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 168—70, 172. The program of $ 
sists of either (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equiv en og 
ditional semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without " 


J 
The required courses are Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; P Sc 224, 229, 269; = n 
or 165 and 166; and if a thesis is elected, Thesis Research (299-300). w^. 
iviser, substitul® 


ception of thesis, students may, with the approval of the ac 
courses. The thesis should be interdisciplinary in approach. 

Master of Arts in the field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy: 
site: a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university with an 
uate major in a social, life, or physical science, or in engineering of * 

Required: the general requirements, pages 168-70, 172. The progran 
consists of either (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis k i i 
6 additional semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course wor’ Qn 


thesis. The required courses are P Sc 205, P Sc 206 or 208, P Sc 7 ggf 
analysis of public m K 


thesis is elected), and a course in methods for the dent Si 
remainder of the required courses, chosen in consultation with the Stuer” quj 
should be distributed over two fields if a thesis is elected, or over three 
thesis is not elected. 

Master of Science in International Affair 


d 
i 


T 


s.—Offered in off-campus Pe wat 


National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C., and the Nav 
Newport, R.I. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

ricul® 


The following courses are offered only in the War Colleges’ CUT 


THIRD GROUP 
250 International Relations of Latin America (3) 


259 Seminar: International Relations of Western Europe (3) 


260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 


a AA ur a a y E. 


RELIGION 391 


261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
263 Intercultural Relations (3) 


265 Seminar: Diplomacy, Strategy, and Arms Control (3) 
287 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 

288 Seminar: the United States and the Caribbean (3) 

289 Seminar: Modern China (3) 

297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


r R.G, Jones (Chairman) 

ate Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
' Professors Sonya Quitslund, A.J. Hiltebeitel 

! Professorial Lecturer M.S. Halpern 


he 


lor Of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study ).—The following re- 
IS must be fulfilled: 


| 

4 

NS 8eneral requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. 
lp eieQuisite courses—Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. 

M "dinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined for 
s, amination at the end of the senior year includes the history and litera- 
M © World's religions and the philosophical and ethical problems of religious 
MA Student may elect to give special emphasis in his program to Christianity, 
d the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199. 200) assists the student 
hs ty for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a detailed de 
m the major is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian € ollege 
wn lences and the Chairman of the Department of Religion. 

ith 4 Arts in the field of Religion —Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Nina. Major in Religion from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Nd: * general requirements, pages 93-100. Of the 24 semester hours of 
h Urse 


a 5 (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third group Religion 
ii, "aXimum of 9 m 


ay be in a closely related field outside the Department 
huc 5 approved by the Department. The Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
e^ trom, T three fields (the thesis research must be on one of these three fields ) 
ity the following: the Old Testament, the New Testament, History of 
D x ‘story of Religion in America, Modern Religious Thought, Ethics, 
T i eligion, and History of Religions. A reading knowledge examina- 
I» for ^" Trench or German, is required; however, Hebrew or Greek IS ac- 
itm | 956 students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Sanskrit or 
M" of suage for those whose thesis area is in the History of Religions 
S of ET in the field Of Religious Education —Prerequisite: the degree of 
ry, Ihe rie With a major in Religion from this University, or an equivalent 
tlen Ndergraduate program should have included the following courses 
Ray tthe tt 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29: Sp&D 1 or 11 
Ourea, Beneral requirements, pages 93-100. Of the 24 semester hours of 
*Xclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third group Religion 


TIFT 
—_ tt a a 
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e the Depart 


courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outsid 


of Religion as approved by the Department r 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical Care*. -Prerequisite: q 


degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, 
equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) acce 
academic work required of entering medical students who have not e 
Bachelor's degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine, ag 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study lt 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis. Ci 
must elect course work covering four fields selected from Clinical Pastor 
Religion, Sociology, Psychology, Health Care Administration, and Medicine 
course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 semester hours K 
selected from two fields and at least 6 hours in Clinical Pastoral Care. The M 
Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields selected from the list g 
one of which, as approved by the Department, must be outside of the Dep? ii 
of Religion. Supervised clinical education may be offered as a tool subject 
of the required reading knowledge examination in a foreign language 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (0 
operation with the Department of History ).—Required: the general requir gt 
pages 93-97, 100-102. The General Examination must cover four fields, includ! 
from the Department of Religion (History of Religion in America and Dep 
Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from the 
of History (generally American Social History and one other). 


fered in? 


FIRST GROUP 
9 The Old Testament (3) Jones, Q dd 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consider yj 


development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding 


Fall 
(Fall) gus” 
10 The New Testament (3) Jones, * 
: i occasion 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of so 


9 
permanent values Emphasis OC sprit) 
the Gospels and Epistles. " 


21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) E, 
- "^ i f 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religio? of 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, an 
ligion in today’s society (Fall and spring) j 
Wallace, H " 

atus in historical cont m. 


T induis™, w 
ast (Hin west TL 


pose, dominant ideas, and 
structure, and significance of 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary st 
primitive religion and the religions of the F 
l'aoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the Rel 


East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 
60—fall and spring) 
SECOND GROUP qi 
103 The Prophets (3) F «o. 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; culture” ", 


=s of the 
* Certain courses in this program are offered only through Off-campus Centers 


General Studies. 


XXE AR —— 
a etl 
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Psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the 
prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets, (Fall) 

104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical at 
tention to sources. 

105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi 
lions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to family, social, 
and economic institutions. 


124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
theologians. (Spring) 

l ind ó 

26 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslund 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics 
In Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Spring) 

l E. . 

27 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Staff 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa- 


tient and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role 


in healing. religious perspective on issues in medical ethics (Spring) 


13 
l History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) 


ise and expansion of ( hristianity, development of Christian thought, and 
*volution of church organization and worship. 


13 
? History of Modern Christianity (3) 


Tigin and development of Protestantism; Roman Catholic revival; status 
astern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, and 


h Telation to modern thought and life. 
5 
History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Halpern 
ay and religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabean 
T olt to the compilation of the Talmud ( Fall) 
6 
History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Halpern 
"wá and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compilation 
«bn almud to the present (Spring) 
* Land of Israel and the Growth Jones, Halpern 
uM Western Religions (6) 


Reli us Education (3-3) 
igi 
tong) s education in the home, church, and community; basic educa 

Procedures and special techniques; organization and administration 


Bn em (3) Hiltebeitel 


Metgence of the 


ISg 


structures of Hindu life and thought out of ancient 


DLE 
A ~ 4A s 
ee 
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role of Hinduism in Indian civil 
Hilteb 


Ec" — 
and contemporary status of Buddhist life 
(Spring) 


Vedic religion, religious philosophy, 
tion. (Fall) 


160 Buddhism (3) 


Origin, development, 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization. 


161 Islam (3) 
Origin, development, and contemporary st 
its impact on the Near East. ; 
162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hie 


i Í 
myth, legend, and ritual in the religions 0 


atus of Islamic life and thovF 


Religious symbolism, 


world: various theoretical analyses. (Spring) 
3l 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) k 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to America® 
contem 


ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the 


religious scene. (Fall) 4 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Readings and group discussions (Academic year) 


THIRD GROUP 
y 


209—10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) 
Main problems of Biblical literary, hist 
(Academic year) 


; "E. 
orical, and theological 


213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) po 
Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen in the A 
ly Rabbinis™ 


Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, and ear y 
*216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) E a 
Full-ti s sinies - " "ati im f appro" j 
ull-time program of clinical pastoral education in an à vier” 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry i$ "° 
evaluated in a peer-group context. y 
*217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (1-B) (6) J i 
Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and persis 
sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and y 
+218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6). a f 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emp if 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific cou 216 i 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. 
f 
*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) ad eel 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination ? d 
administrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, 
y 


ment of pastoral theology. 
Ld. 


6 m 
Centers for studen 


* Offered through the College of General Studies at Off-campus 
degree program in the field of Religion and Medical Care 


A222 wee ® 


eee tt 
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222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) 


Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contem orary Christian 
pc P 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection 
| 


* es : 

225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational 
choice, marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and religious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups 


| 28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3—3) 

History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
Pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries (Academic year) 


231 Seminar: Early Christianity (3) 
Selected topics 

232 Seminar: Christianity since 1500 (3) Wallace 
Selected topics. (Spring) 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500. 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical (Fall) 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
Such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology 
l-45 i 
“42 Seminar: Religious Education (3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education 
26 ~ ; ai 
2 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) 
Selected topics. 


27 ^ 
l Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 


Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period 


Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
X Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present (Fall) 
n) s 
* Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
b lWestigation of special problems ( Academic year) 


Staff 


Xe Languages and Literatures 


(qos J.W "oh : i 
iman, Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J.F. Burks ) 
a Man) | | 
'ü \ i 
e lil 
we through san li 
"Fm in a" College of General Studies at Off-campus Centers for students in the Masters "ua 
e | 


d of Religion and Medical Care 
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Associate Professors Mary Ann Coffland, Pilar Sáenz vi 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, Julia Hicks, Mana j 
Barnett, Ines Azar, J.M. Thibé 


meth, Anne-Marie Schmutz, Shirley 
4 


maior in (1) French Language and Literature, ‘ 


Bachelor of Arts with a 
or ( Y 


Spanish American Literature, (3) Spanish Language and Literature, jd 
approved combination selected from two of the preceding (1), (2), 3)» gile 


(Field-of-Study or Departmental).—The following requirements must be a 
es 78, 83-88, (Students should oF 


1. The general requirements as stated on page f 
the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the req 
initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natur 


ments for “meaningful 


Mathematical Sciences. ) a SA 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren | 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span In 
9-10, or equivalent "m 
3. Required introductory literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or Span * 

or 91-92. 
4, Required for the major: e p 
Field-of-Study major—there is no specific program of courses; hoWev ig 


i ; a " da on 
passing of the major examination Is assumed to be a convincing demonstra Y. 
ajor 1n | m. 


the student possesses the breadth, depth, and knowledge of his mé 
semester hours, courses, and grades. A proseminar in each of the majo 
assists the student in his preparation for the major examination. jo 
Departmental major—(a) 6 to 12 semester hours selected from Fre ug 
108, 109-10, and 193; no more than 36 semester hours of second-grouP 0 
literature courses; or (b) 6 to 12 semester hours selected from Span | er Dom 
and one other approved Spanish language course, no more than 36 semesie 


19 


of second-group Spanish or Spanish American literature courses jiter 
It is strongly recommended that students elect two courses in one other 

outside of their major field d Ame, 
Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Literature, (2) Spanis a sche P 


Prerequisite: the degree of x 
an equivalent deg" P". 
The program of study “g g 


Literature, and (3) Spanish Literature.- 
Arts in the appropriate field from this University, or 


Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100. , t 10%, 
of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivale? dé 
mester hours), or with the approval of the Department à student yit 


d course wor 


program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approve " 

é SIS wed: 

a thesi ) requir y 
fields of study in Romance Literatures.— ster? i 


Doctor of Philosophy ; h Li 
general requirements, pages 93—97, 100—102. There are four fields: Fren? ipint” 


Spanish Literature; Spanish American Literature; and any approved cO 
French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 80 81. sional e 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the profess 


listed on pages 113, 117-18, 119. V. 


— — | advanced P 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been grantec ool 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high Sc ami 


a placement examination before registration Upon completion O 
assignment is made to the appropriate course 


fields in French and i 


ue 


FRENCH 

tee 10 
: : y site 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequi 


ond-group courses in French 


. 
a zr a a s a x p. 
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PRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year French (3—3) Burks and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Fren 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 


2x First-year French (3) Staff 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students whose place- 
| ment tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
Fren 3. Meets 6 hours a week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 
hour of laboratory) and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $265 


(tuition fee of $240 plus additional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, 
$17.50 (Fall) 


3-4 Second-year French (3—3) Thibault and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com 
pletion of Fren 4 Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in 
modern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1 2, 2x, or two 
years of high school French Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 
3 and 4— fall and spring) 


6 Second-year French (6) Thibault and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which covers 
material of Fren 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conversation Prerequi- 
site: two years of high school French with grades of B or better; Fren 


2 or 2x (Spring) 
9.. . 
10 French Conversation and Composition (3—3) Huvé and Staff 
Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor (Fren 
9 and 10— fall and spring) 
12 French Conversation and Composition Huvé and Staff 
(Intensive) (6) 
Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9-10 Laboratory fee, 
4 . 
9 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
cnn, Éraduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
$ ledit. Tuition fee, $240 (Fall and spring) 
I-52 su : a 
tvey of French Literature (3—3) Métivier and Staff 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec 
2 readings, recitations, and informal discussions (Fren 51 and 
i ~fall and spring) 
"95 
Analyse de texte (3-3) Thibault 


et si i x 
hodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of principles 
th *XPlication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from 
*naissance to the present (Academic year) 
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Seana 

£ San 

* paw iz 
2 


ILL 


SECOND GROUP 
Huv 


103 Pronunciation and Intonation (3) 
Recommended for majors. (Fall) 


108 Cours avance de grammaire (3) Thibaul 
(Spring) 
rench Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hort 
Fren 110: emphasis on style. 
j permission of instructor 


prerea 


109-10 Advanced F 
( Academ 


Fren 109: emphasis on diction 
site: Fren 10 or equivalent anc 
year) 

119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Métive 
Renaissance (3-3) 
Literary history and the deve 


courtly literature, satire, the theater, 
Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, 


"7 
lopment of ideas. Les chansons de i 


lyric and didactic poetry; Ra 
collateral readings: 


121-22 17th Century French Literature (3-3) 
fiction, pot 


History, philosophy, criticism, letters, eloquence, drama, 
( Academic year) 


Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. 

S pmu” 
123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) sss 

History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the i 

idea of progress, idea of science Class analysis of texts, collaterà 
ing. gd 
125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) js 
9th century with emphasis 0f sf 


Poetry, drama, and novel of the ! 
Offered in English translation, 
1973-74 and alternate years 


1972-73 and alternate ) 
(Academic Y y 


cof 


analysis 
offered in French, 
127-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) Thibault, 


Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present 
nation of authors, movements Offered in French, 1972 73 -— 
years; offered in English translation, 1973-74 and altern? 
(Academic year) p 
129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) Frey T 
193 Cours de style (3) m, 
" j 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both jors 9 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for m 
teachers of French gl 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP yl 
$c 
202 Theme et Version (3) noes f, 
. Í 4 ien ( 
Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Se ird d 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. ture- 
graduate students in the field of French Language and Liter? " 
alternating 


and translation of selected prose, passages, 


s "rat aa se 
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and English; designed to teach students to write with precision and clarity. 


(Fall) 


212 Historical French Grammar (3) Staff 


Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development from 
Vulgar Latin. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature 
Knowledge of Latin useful 


| 213-14 Medieval French Literature (3-3) Staff 

| French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 
group course in French literature. (Fall) 

221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Literature (3) Burks 

226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 


The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Cal- 
vin, Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. 
29-39 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 


Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England 
(Academic year) 


331-32 Theatre in the 17th Century (3-3) Staff 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
Papers and reports. (Academic year) 

234 17th C entury Nondramatic Literature (3) Staff 
Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature 
Impact of nondramatic literature on the development of classical doc- 
trine. 

241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Schmutz 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. (Spring) 

242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) Schmutz 

244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) Schmutz 

253 Special Problems in 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 
(The novel before 1857—fall; the novel after 1857—spring ) 

256 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 

258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Frey 

264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 

2 

55 20th Century French Theater (3) Coffland 

2 ^ 

56 20th Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 


Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explication 
* texte approach. 


295 
independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 


ET Students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
OF credit. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


400 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 
-— s " Jt 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 


(Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 

FIRST GROUP F 
1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Wilmeth and 5! 

n on com" 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gra 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, ora (Ac 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


demic year) 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3-3) 
credit toward a degree at this University g 
ersation, grammar, composition, reading n or?! 
Aural training: ^ of 
2 or two ye 


mm^ 
ac 


T 
Wilmeth and "a 
A year course iven on 
pletion of Ital 4. Conv 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization 


practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1 nm; 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Ace 
year ) " 
i 3 . ilm? 
9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) kr 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
demic year) n 
s : n ilm? 
51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3-3) * 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent (Academic year) 


THIRD GROUP 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Li 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor ° 
degree. May be repeated for credit ( Fall and spring) 


terature (arf ) 
e , philoso?" 


PORTUGUESE 
suf 


31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) (Aci 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. 
year) 


FIRST GROUP 


atr a us aa Y g 
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ANISH 


[Ùpartmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 
|*ond-group courses in Spanish, 


"is GROUP 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Barnett and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 
2x First-year Spanish (3) Neyman and Staff 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students whose place- 
ment tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
Span 3. Meets 6 hours a week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 
hour of laboratory) and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $265 
(tuition fee of $240 plus additional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, 
$17.50. (Fall) 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Barnett and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
Oral practice in language laboratory Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or two 
Years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 
(Span 3 and 4— fall and spring) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) Neyman 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours) Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 


or better, or grades of Honors or High Pass in Span 2 or 2x (Spring) 
9.. i 
10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Span 
9 and 10—fall and spring) 
12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Staff 


Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Span 9-10 
ratory fee, $25 


4 . 
9 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 
or ‘STaduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
T "redit, Tuition fee, $240. (Fall and spring) 

"52 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) Barnett 
te lal, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 

R Adings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year) 

` ; 
Explicación de textos (3-3) Sáenz 


etiytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature 
Year)" demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Academic 


402 


SECOND GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Maz 


Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent 


permission of instructor (Academic year) 

119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) suf 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. ( Academ 
year) 

Ani 


121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) 


Span 121: Renaissance and Baroque Spanish poetry, the Sp 
Span 122: narrative prose of the Golden Age. 


anish comedit 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) 
The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: 
(Academic year) 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Ma 


Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class T 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


demic year) "m 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) 


Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis O 
reading, lectures on literature and history. 
Maz" 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) pi 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of represen 
plays, collateral readings. 

M 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 


Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, 


and lectures. sl 


131 The Generation of 1898 (3) 


Study of the various critical problems rel 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures 8 m 


ay 


reality and fci 


f texts, coll 


sis 
century; empha dist 
collateral f 


^ i ~¢ of 
ated to this renaissance | yo 


135 The Spanish Theater of the Realist Period (3) de 
Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, López 
Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdós. go? 


141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) Ne 
Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial jó 
ern periods. Of special interest to majors in Latin Americ pot 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 
ctures, collat 


Development of the novel in Spanish America Le 
ing, and class analysis of texts. gp 


155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial 
part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, 


analysis of important works ( Academic year) 


ee ee E E a 


za 
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157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America fro 
Lectures, collateral reading, 
works. 


m 1880 to the contemporary period. 
reports, and class analysis of important 


193 Curso de estilo (3) Staff 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 


undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 
teachers of Spanish 


197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
Literature (3-3) 


Recommended for all majors. Conferences 


and group discussions 
(Academic year) 


199-209 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish 
Language and Literature (3-3) 


Recommended for all majors. Conferences 
(Academic year) 


"inp GROUP 


?15 Old Spanish Language and Literature (3) Staff 
(Formerly Span 215-16 Old Spanish (3—3)) 


Mazzeo, Sáenz 


and group discussions 


221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) 
Cervantes’ literary theories, 
novelas cervantinas as differ 


Azar 
the Quijote and its relations with the other 


ent modes of representing reality in literary 
fiction. (Fall) 
224 Seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance Azar 
Literature (3) 


(La Celestina—spring) 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) Azar 


231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 


ctures and analysis of principal authors and works: relationships with | 
Subsequent literary movements. 


2 
72 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) 


Mazzeo 
Ctures and 


analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral readings 
Toblems of origins and developments. 


2 
^ Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzeo 


velopment of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of repre- 
šentative works 


of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáñez, and others 


246 
Seminar: Works of Galdés (3) Staff I 
ormerly Span 245-46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3-3)) Hit 
logical and stylistic analysis: relationship of his works to literary 
OVements 


of the second half of the 19th century (Spring) 


404 


m a t nen 
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sae 
eset! 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) 
Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to the pr 


(Spring) 
Siew 


250 Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expression. 


(Spring) 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) she 
Study of their thought: analysis and commentary on the texts. 


252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) sie? 
Development of the Spanish novel in the last thirty years. 
got 


253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) 


255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theatre (3) pot 


(Fall) 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) pot 
got 


261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) f 
d modern es 


The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; selecte 
ists. 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) R 


(Spring) " 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) v 
Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist, 3$ 

in his various prose and poetic works. 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) ae i 
wil 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist port ^ 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes 4 re of # 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permiss! 


structor. (Spring) 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish 
American Literature (arr.) ". 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be 
for credit (Fall and spring) sl 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP s 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eril n d 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) m 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed fof E d 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe#! 
(Fall and spring) 


Mice-Learning Program? 


^ » 
| lessor C.C. Mondale 
ant Professor J.L. Tropea 


$ Services earning Program is intended to open up new curricular options, to 

"ce new flexibility into the University's use of the learning resources of the 
.. 1gton area, and to serve as a base for further development of service-learning 
ities, Currently, the academic sponsors of the Program are the departments 


litical Science and Sociology and the Program in Experimental Humanities. 
tonn GROUP 


150 Learning through Service (3 to 15) 
Open to juniors and seniors only. The student undertakes an assignment 
with an extramural sponsor (e.g, an urban agency, a community or- 
ganization, a Congressman's office, etc.). Arrangements are made through 
a “contractual” agreement among the student, the extramural sponsor, 
and the Service-Learning Program, with the amount of credit depending 
upon the nature of the assignment. (Fall and spring) 


“Soviet Studies 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 
Wie La 


~ Anguages and Literatures - 


D, 
"f 
QU Helen Yakobson 
W we Professors Nadine Natov, C.A. Moser (Chairman), G.A. Olkhovsky, 
hy; ^Owe, Irene Thompson 
EUN Professorial Lecturer Juri Jelagin 
Professors M.A. Kandel, Mary Miller 


y Chey, ^ 
NJ ^ Of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field-of- 


tion aenelor Of Arts with a major in Russian Literature and Culture—in 
D Field-of-Study) The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
-L 
"à 


e 
X general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88, and the passing of the 


ür ‘mination at the end of the senior year. The Department provides a pro- 

V (a) Tha the student in his preparation for the major examination. 

ON ie. Russian Language and Literature major—A student electing this | 

4 ev Wired to include in his first two years of study Slav 5-6 (preferred), | 
and 3-4, or equivalent; and Slav 91-92. By the end of the senior year | | 

expected to have a reasonable command of language skills and | 

(literature amentals of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in | 

thy, >) ^ * and culture 

Y thi Russian Literature and Culture in Translation major—A student 

Sla major is required to include in his first two years of study Slav 47 and 


uL 72 and 3.4, or equivalent; and Slav 91-92. By the end of the senior 


by the Office of Program Development 
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£424 
ét Aj 4244» 
€ 
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and ” 
culti 


up? 


of 


a good grasp of Russian literature 


year the student will be expected to have 
al knowledge of Russian 


principles of literary criticism, as well as a gener 
and history. 

A student who is alre 
passing an appropriate €x 
literature courses, as well as up t 

Master of Arts in the field of 


nguage or literature, may; 
ll of the first-group languag? 
nd-group courses: 4 
—Two 9 


ady proficient in Russian la 
amination, waive any Or à 
o 6 semester hours of seco 
Russian Language and Literature 
ssian literature or Russian language. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Laie 


and Literature or Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation from this " 
tration in Russian we 


sity, or an equivalent degree. A student planning a concen 
ture must have a good reading knowledge of the Russian language, à firm e 
19th and 20th century Russian literature, and an acquaintance with Russian "d 
and culture. A student planning à concentration in Russian language must d 
general knowledge of the structure of the Russian language, proficiency in 0 ot 
written expression, and an acquaintance with 19th and 20th century Russian liter? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of stu p 
sists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiv at ti 
semester hours) or 36 semester hours of approved course work without 4 m 
Department may waive up to 6 semester hours in the 36-semester-hour pr i 
Candidates electing the Russian literature concentration must include 6 semestet y 
of linguistics and at least 18 hours of literature; candidates electing the Rust J 
guage concentration must include 6 semester hours of literature and at | 
hours of language and linguistics. All candidates must pass à reading epos 


examination in either French or German and must pass à Master's Comp" 


Examination in their area of concentration. sit 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequ 


Education curriculum, pages 80-81. 
Required: the Russian option and the professional course 


concentration are offered: Ru 
Prerequisite: the degree of 


f 


1! 
s listed on pase’ H 
en granted advanced * yr 
in high school mU v. 
letion of the ex 


Placement Examination: A student who has not be 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun 
placement examination before registration. Upon comp 
assignment is made to the appropriate course 


FIRST GROUP y 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson - 
niversity give? v t 


A year course: credit toward a degrec at this U 


tion of Slav 2. Beginners' course in fundamen 
semester. 


nunciation. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 


tals of gramm» | 2 
(Slav a 


and spring) F 

3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson i of 
i ' — 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given aho 
tion of Slav 4. Prerequisite: Slav 1 2 or two years of igh 

(Academic year? P 


sian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) p" if 
Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Beginners’ insta" y 
in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. ( Academic year) 
: 0 
7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6-6) ore” wot 
w of u 


systematic revie 


y 
V 


Emphasis on vocabulary expansion, 


a O E E 
IAE m 
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mar. Prerequisite to Slav 7: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. Prerequisite to 


Slav 8: Slav 7. (Academic year) 

9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice Prerequisite: Slav 
4 or 6, or permission of instructor. ( Academic year) 

31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Slav 32. Beginners' course in the fundamentals of grammar 


and pronunciation. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (1972-73 and 
alternate years—academic year) 
41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Slav 42. Beginners' course in the fundamentals of grammar 
and pronunciation. (1973—74 and alternate years—academic year) 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Staff 


For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to learn 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of Slav 
49. No academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 


49 Russian Reading (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations in 
the natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate stu 


dents. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent (Spring) 

n Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social, and cultural development. Lectures, 
discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 

UN 
92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3 -3) Staff 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas from earliest 
limes to the literary masterpieces of the 19th and 20th centuries—in 


English. (Slav 91 and 92—fall and spring) 
Np GROUP 
US 
2 Readings in Modern Russian (3—3) Olkhovsky 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
texts in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent (Aca- 
Iw. mic year) 
10 " . 
Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Moser 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 
Or equivalent. (Academic year) 
125 
Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Thompson 
i guistic description of standard contemporary Russian. (Fall) 
?6 € 
Ontrastive Russian-English Analysis (3) Thompson 


troduction to the basic principles and methods of contrastive linguistics 
( their application to the analysis of Russian and English structure 
Spring ) 


TETY. 

. VE 

n " : 

m n uu a 
LÀ 
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Nato’ 


religious, and 3&* 
iterature. Lecture 


128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, 
thetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western | 
discussions, and reports—in English. (Fall) 
~ " " f 
131 18th Century Russian Literature (3) Mos 
of Russian literature from 1700 to appro" 
(1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 
Naito! 


Survey course in the history 
mately 1820—in English. 


141-42 Russian Romanticism and Realism (3-3) 
(Formerly 19th Century Russian Literature) 


Masterpieces of Russian prose, poetry, and drama of th 
in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 


e 19th centu- 
( Academic 
we 
143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Ro e 
Study of representative novels of the 19th g 
(Academic year) 
to" 
146 The Russian Short Story (3) No 
(Replaces former Slav 145 The Russian Short Story of the 19th a 


(3) and Slav 146 The Russian Short Story of the 20th Century 
Lectures, reports: 


and 20th centuries—in E? 


Historical development of the Russian short story. 


class analysis—in Russian. (Spring) 
s ato 
151 Russian Symbolism (3) N 
(Formerly 20th Century Prerevolutionary Russian Literature) ist 
Class analysis of selected texts. Recitations and reports—in 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. i 
vi 


152 Russian Literature after the Revolution (3) 
(Formerly Contemporary Russian Literature) 
Russian literature from 1917 to the present; 
drama. Analysis of of selected texts, reports—in Russian. 

Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 
pow’ 


emphasis on pou 


153 Turgenev (3) és 
A : he no 
works. Emphasis on t 4 othe! 


Reading and discussion of Turgenev's 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays 
prose works—in English. 
vin 


156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and cia 
sis of his major works—in English (Spring) p 


d 


s in 
Istoy $ © Jr 
Ee " 


157 Nabokov (3) o 
Russian root 


Reading and discussion of the major creative works. 


ing of reality, sexual symbolism—in English. (Fall) yi 
158 Solzhenitsyn (3) aod 95 
Reading and discussion of the most important stories, novels, (si 
by the outstanding contemporary Russian writer—in English. yh) 
oibo" 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) iq 10 
nt pussi? 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of anci? 


SLAVIC 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 409 


ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 
assigned topics (Academic year) 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) Kandel 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The fate of lit- 
erature and writers under increasing state control: Five-year Plan litera 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English (Fall) 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Kandel 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English (Spring) 


171 The Russian Intelligentsia (3) Olkhovsky 


| Main trends and figures in the evolution of Russian artistic and intellectual 


life of the 19th century—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 
(Fall) 


,.. i VIRG. À 
94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3-3) Kandel 
(Formerly Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English) 


An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings 
to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar to 
fach literature. (Academic year) 


l ^ : , ; 
37 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) Yakobson 
ormerly Special Problems in Teaching Russian) 
Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, observation of class- 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian language. 
(Spring) 


l 
38 Russian Stylistics (3) Natov 


Development of the Russian language, literary styles, and techniques: 


Words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, word order, phrase 
structure, (1972 


h 72-73 and alternate years—spring ) 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Conference, and group discussions. (Academic year) 
GRoup 
un 
History of the Russian Language (3) Thompson 


74 rical Phonology and morphology of the Russian language. — (1973- 
ànd alternate years— fall ) 


“16 Com 
(Fo, Parative Slavic Structnre (3) Thompson 
St merly Comparative Slavic Phonology and Morphology) 
ud 
Other of the Phonology and morphology of Russian as compared with 
sian „Slavic languages Knowledge of a Slavic language other than Rus- 
ing) helpful, but not required (1973-74 and alternate years— 
LM 
Pushy: " and the Poets of His Time (3) Natov 
lo p A v Predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov —the heir 


u : *- 
Shkin’s Poetic tradition (1973-74 and alternate years—fall) 
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253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Ls 
Study of leading Russian critics an 
sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. 
and alternate years- spring ) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents 
and intellectual developments in 


Discussion of literary 
1860's. Course conducted in English; a reading knowledge O 
(1972-73 and alternate years- -spring ) 


d their role in the development of by 
(197* 


of the 1860s G) M 


the Russia 07 


required. 


Naif 


ial val 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian 


Literature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and soc 
in Russian (1972-73 and alternate years -fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


p 


Sociology s. 

Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, H.J. Parry ( Research), R.G. » 
(Chairman), T.F. Courtless, Jr 

Professorial Lecturers E.E. Jacobson, P.J. Palmer, H.L. Shepp 

Professor Patricia Lengermann 

Phyllis Stewart, J.I 


ard 


Associate wil 
Assistant Professors C.S. Harris, Tropea, Ruth 

H J. Becker (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial I 


Dunning p" 
The follo 


(Departmental) , 


- | (q ; shi 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88 (Students "m 
sult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying d M 


“meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the Natural 

ars of vig 

outs ^, 

Stat 53 or 104; 12 semester h "D 

Anthropology, Economics, sihe 
151 and 


121 or 


? 
" eh 
ecturers W.R. Throckmorton, Charlotte Ank 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology 
quirements must be fulfilled: 


ment for 
matical Sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses—Soc i and 61; Math 3 or two ye 


e. 


algebra, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas: 
of the following related social science fields: 
History, Political Science, and Psychology; either Phil 


127 or 152 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 141, 149; 18 additio 
second-group Sociology courses. ; ms 

Master of Arts in the field of Sociology.—Prerequisite: à Bachelor $ jd y 
a major in Sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants r? Mid 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination, preferably including s of f 
Test in Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write 1e d 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences E ie 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The minimium pied 
consists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus @ thesis may ow 
qudent ror Wi 


With the approval of the Department, à § " 
hours of approved cours 


nal semest! 


6 semester hours) 
program of study consisting of 36 semester 


SOCIOLOGY 411 

[inis All degree lidates n lude in the : ioc 230. 23 
hi. All degree candidates must include in their program of study Soc 230, 23 l, 
» 439, and Stat 105 and the satisfactory completion of a Master's ( omprehensive 
i nation in three fields including Sociological Theory. Sociological Research 
k ods, and one selected from Deviance, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work 
[n Sociology. All course work must be approved in advance by the adviser 
dates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge 
"ation in one foreign language or by satisfactorily completing the tool re 
|j tent in either Statistics or computer programming 
h lor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology Required: the general require 
kh. Pages 93-97, 100-102 Students must pass the General Examination in four 
k Including Sociological Theory, Sociological Research and Methods. and two 

from Deviance, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work, Urban Sociology 


mental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-group 
| ~m Sociology. 


T GROUP 


l Introductory Sociology (3) 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 


Impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Survey of 
fields within sociology (Fall and spring) 


? American Social Problems (3) 
(F 


ormerly Introductory Soci logy) 


Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States; factors 


Producing social problems, their nature and treatment (Fall and 
Spring ) 


6 
Development of Social Thought (3) 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society and 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century Prerequi- 
lle: Soc | (Fall and spring) 
Nay 

Nb GROUP 

lip 
- Sociology of Work (3) Brown 
pr oductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations and 
Ont ssions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 

8anizations (Spring ) 


14 
Medical Sociology (3) Brown, Stewart 


tal factors and Processes related to the etiology and treatment of 


mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medi- 
Organizations. problems of delivery of health care services (Fall) 


ls 
irology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
TOduction to history of the 


discipline; analysis of reciprocal impact of 


D ar upon religious and religious upon secular institutions (Fall) 
SU 1 
" Sociology (3) Stephens 
ace 
living 9f the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 


develo group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
Pment, (Fall and spring) 
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Stephens, Stew 


i 
trends in population growth and popula? 
of migral® 


127 Population Problems (3) 
Composition of populations, 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects 
population policies—eugenics and birth control (Fall) 


128 Urban Problems and Policies (3) 
o the 


Seminar on urban problems and policies developed in response t iff 
D.C.; students placed in Washint, 


special focus on Washington, 
analyses of the# 


agencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy 
periences (Spring) 

"mp f 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) v 

i ; ». 

Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups 1f "T. 

particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; msi 


(Fall and spring) 
130 Social Stratification (3) se 
e 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for partic 
na ; 


and social mobility in American society; internation " 
these distrib! 


of the phenomenon of prejudice 


education, 
parisons; 
(Spring) 

af 
Becker, Lenge y 


ations in a 


analysis of public policies which affect 


132 Political Sociology (3) 
Analysis of problems involved in the study of power rel é 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of go" 
political participation and political mobilization ( Fall) 


i 


- 3 r Tr? 
133 Sociology of Education (3) Stephens, ^ |, 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspective soci 
agencies of socialization relationships of education in general l (p 
nents. 


including technological, communal, and subcultural compo 
4 
V 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) Stephens, T evel 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment i? 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, 


tion, divorce, and family reorganization (Spring) " 
f? 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, 


training schools, treatment of offenders (Spring) ae 
Cow 
136 Criminology (3) Tropes "^, f 
- ta , 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the developmen” in y" 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutio 
society (Fall) T d 
co ; 
137 Sociology of Law (3) proi 
if 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control, g (se 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions Prerequisite: Soc ** rf” 
E s " al f 
139 Society and the Deviant (3) sx? 
: iancy: j’ 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and ero rog 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitatiV 


community, courts, and schools (Fall) 


wre ere ss 


D 


ot. 


SOCIOLOGY 413 


141 Social Research Methods (3) Becker, Cisin, Stewart 


Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory and 
the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 104 (Fall 
and spring) 


143 Social Movements (3) Becker, Harris 


General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions 
(Spring) 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Parry 


Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
Propaganda, and mass media: measurement of propaganda campaigns 


(Fall) 


147 Complex Organizations (3) 


(Formerly Organizational Theory and Behavior) 


Stewart 


Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary theories and research 
describing behavior in large, complex organizations and their impact on 
erican social life. (Fall) 


49 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
"Uropean and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
lions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61 (Fall and spring) 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
šociology, Topic changes each year; may be repeated for credit. Topic for 
1972.73. Sociology of Women—examination of the status, role, and 
conflicts of women in American society, including study of images and 
Socialization of women, changing educational and occupational oppor- 
ones for women, laws pertaining to women, women’s reconciliation of 
‘amilial and career roles, industrial nations’ governmental policies affect- 
ing Women, and women’s movements (Spring) 


Gkovp 


210 
Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) ^ Lengermann 


d of sociological perspectives on political processes; emphasis on 
cal cepts of power and authority, leadership, alienation, ideology, politi- 
ion, and political change (Fall) 


Lengermann 


"al, comparative, and interdisciplinary analysis of the proc- 
(Pur ^f social change leading to and resulting from urbanization 


Seminar; Political Processes (3) Lengermann 


Wlopi. : "m END n 
and logical studies of political processes: distribution of power; types 
ici esses of government, policy formation, political socialization, 
Pation, and mobilization. Prerequisite: Soc 210 (Spring) 


neer € A 
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220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Palmer, ye 
interactiof 


Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of | 

tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary Americal 
(Spring) 

227-28 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) Jaco 

227 Sociology of Poverty and Soe’ 


(Replaces former Soc 227 Seminar 
Seminar: Urban Social Problems) 
Multidisciplinary seminar that probes the role of social 
the perpetuation of inequality. The seminar builds each year ont 
tivity and conclusions of previous seminars, and stresses questions 
only of poverty and injustice in society but likewise the proble 
life and learning within the seminar itself. Limited enro 
(Soc 228—fall) 
2 Li 
Cisin, Se 


institutio 


group 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


230 Social Research Methods (3) 
and interpretation g 


Translation of concepts into indices; analysis 
search results, measurement, scales and scoring, hypothesis testing 
requisite: Soc 141 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

Cisin, Sie 


231 Advanced Social Research Methods (3) of 
: l 
study and evaluation of current trends in the methodo 
Discussion on individual student projects à" 
Prerequisite: Soc 230. (Spring) 


Intensive 
social research 
published research 


233-34 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3—3) g 
; " : e 

of the elements of current theories in igle 

of developing general prine" ux 

of the functions of theory sar) 
academic Y° 

Te 


wu! 
. inquill 
ic ind. "n 


Critical examination 
sciences with the major objective 
theory construction; consideration 


logical research (1972-73 and alternate years 


235 Seminar: General Systems Theory (3) 


Interdisciplinary study of general systems theory. 
implications of a behavioral/systems approach to an 


Systemati 
alysis ane, 
alys prit 


ment of societal problems, particularly urban problems. 9 

"2^ — — eng? 
238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) I ii 

Intensive analysis of concepts and theories relevant tO the Ts 


society and human relationships from ancient writings to the ^ 


(Fall) 
I 
wi 
239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) js of gi 
n : _-hools 9 Ji 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schoo neo" 
logical theory in Europe and America. An advanced analysis 
perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) p 
Me . row! 
240 Sociology of Occupations (3) " d p 
Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitmem, "d 
adjustment problems at various career stages; — 
stratification systems, life styles, and occupations (Fall pt 


242 Seminar: Problems in Medical Sociology (3) o 
tention A 
various problems in the institut onst” 


Sociological analysis of 
fessiona 


e.g., delivery of health care services, interpro 
munity mental health, etc (Spring) 


(Aten ee ee 
Ls 


] 
1 


l 


LE 


SOCIOLOGY 415 

243 Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) Sheppard, Harris, Stewart 
Problems of organization of work in industry, government, business; 
problems of decision-making, recruitment, allocation of authority, infor- 
mal organization, and inter organizational relations (Fall) 

244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) Stephens 
Analysis of the class structure of American society in continuity and 
change. Critical review of theories of class, of the methodology of class, 
and of research reporting social and psychological correlates of class 
(Fall) 

248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) Harris, Stewart 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. (Spring) 

* 

259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 475(2)) 

* ^ 

261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476 (2)) 

* 

262 The Police and the Community (3) Allen, Courtless 
(Same as Law 477 (2)) 

263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on 

* organization of legal decision-making processes (1972-73 and 
alternate years: spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 

May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
300 Th r ` 
esis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
GROUP 
8 i 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 


mation, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
9 Dig : 
. ration Research (arr.) Staff 
( BÍ" to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
a 


and spring) 


anc , ” 
N a Languages and Literatures. 


"i 
NW reps, 
MY ating for Soc 259 61 
Natio, Signe Y - 
‘ng Ot equivalent 


! Center ¢ 


or 262 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
to one additional semester hour. For description of the courses 
atalogue 


Special Education 

Professor Perry Botwin (Chairman), Bertice Cornish 

Associate Professor R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 

Assistant Professors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, Rita Ives 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.M. McCoulskey 

Instructors Miriam Barteaux, Mary Campbell, Florence Nikkel 
Programs of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bache 

in Education, Master of Arts in Education, Education Specialist, and 

Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages 105-30). 


lor of A 
Doct! 


SECOND GROUP 
f 
f the Complementary Teaching Role (3) 


101 Seminar: Dimensions o 
ion) 


(Formerly Seminar: an Overview of Special Educat , 
; ; £s (4 

Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and comp?! 

ary teaching 


essential for successful operation of the complement 


(Fall) 
I 
102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Techniques 
and Methods (3) "T 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Stud^ | 
serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted bY 
structor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 189 (Fall) 
103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative 
ing, 


Programming (3) 
Continuation of S Ed 
the child with special needs 
(Spring) 


9 
170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers k^ epi" 
action W! 


: m 
102. Concentration on the total program { 
Must be taken concurrently wit 


Consideration of factors leading to successful inter 


189 Preprofessional Internship in Special Education I (3) yd 
Emphasis on intensiv uy k 


Supervised internship in school setting 
Must be taken cone 


a child with educational difficulties 
SEd 102. (Fall) f 
190 Preprofessional Internship in Special Education I (3) "m. 
Observation and participation in various special education - of % 
phasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and progr? $ po 
special education models. Must be taken concurrently W" 


(Spring) $ 
9 


197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) st 
search under the guidance Adis 


Individual or group study or re s 
bers. Program and conferences arranged with adviser. 
permission of adviser. (Academic year) ,? 
; as a ; sk r [ves 
199 Practicum in Teaching Special Education (6) d 
(Formerly S Ed 290) : p” | 
eding r csi? 


Supervised student teaching of children identified as ne 
cation services. Minimum of 350 clock hours require: 


permission of instructor (Spring) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 417 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) Staff 
Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child development 
as applied to special education. (Fall) 

‘ep GROUP 
| : 
| ?01 Introduction to Special Education (3) Botwin 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. (Fall) 


204 Problems in Urban Education (3) Prouty 


Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis on factors affecting 
successful educational practice in low-income areas Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Spring) 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Van Dyke 
Problems (3) 
Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
Special education theory (Fall) 

241 Preprofessional Internship: Children with Van Dyke, Campbell 

havioral Problems (6) 

Practicum experience early in the training sequence, consisting of obser 
vation of, and interaction with, children with behavioral problems. Under 


the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A minimum of 280 
Clock hours required (Fall) 


42 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) Campbell 

tures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 

of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems (Fall) 
250 Speci : 2 E e 

ecialized Techniques and Materials for Nikkel 

'agnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching 
«USt be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 


Instructor (Fall) 
3 
TO'thosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Prouty 
*aching (3) 
te Shosocial factors significant in the process of diagnostic-prescriptive 
N aching. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
2 Professio n 1 1 > 2 1 ba > Ni ck 
nal Internship for Diagnostic-F rescriptive — Prouty, Nikkel 
*achers (6) 
t pervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
tor n Concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instruc- 
253 9 3 minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall) 
h " à n 
T » Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Nikkel 
hing (3) 
e v culum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
TOnment 


for learning and growth. Admission by permission of in- 


or, (Fall and spring) 


**545454242»22 
x 
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260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Cor? 
Young Children (3) 

Lecture-demonstration course designed to explore the existing and ext 
mental diagnostic tools to aid in education planning for young © 1 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 


261 Special Methods for Teaching Young Barteaux and 9 


Children (3) 

+ I 
Studv and laboratory practice in specialized techniques and materik 
Students develop and experiment with new meth 
(Fall) 


| 
Cornish, part? 


young children 

materials. Admission by permission of instructor 
262 Seminar: the Education of Young 

Exceptional Children (3) " 

Weekly seminar dealing with concepts and topics pertinent to tbe ou 

tion of young exceptional children Admission by permission © 


tor (Spring) 
8i 
263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped (3) 


Survey of the characteristics and learning patt 


"^. 
erns of children with * 
(Fall) 


Lecture and field experience. 


everely 


disabilities 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the S 
and Multiply Handicapped (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, 
severe disabilities (Spring) 

i o 
ional 


. dre" 
and methods for teaching child 


265 Utilization of Supportive Personne! in Early Educat 
Programs for Exceptional Children (3) v. 
: v 


; i ; als, vol 
Methods and opportunities for the use of para-professionals, m 
and parents in the education of young children wth special 


(Spring) 
266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional 
Children (3) icali 
and the appl! 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition Fall) 
current research on language of handicapped children. ( y 
267 The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator (3) pood j 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early child gi 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocia 
the various settings (Spring) 
p 
268 Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities (3) tet p’ 
: r atadi : at 
Lecture and field experiences. Application of learning P 1 
education of children with disabilities. (Fall) ha 
Cornish 


269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood 
Education (3) 
7 | . 1 ith youn’ 
Supervised clinical internship in special education wi 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 419 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Staff 
Special Needs (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
of readiness skills in special education. (Spring) 

271 Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Cornish 
Severely or Multiply Handicapped (3) 
Laboratory experience; students participate as educational members of 
an interdisciplinary team. (Fall) 

289 The Diagnostic Procedure (3) Ives 


Examination of the rationale, techniques, and tools essential to academic 
and psychosocial assessment. Designed to provide practice as well as 
familiarity with the diagnostic procedure. Admission by permission of 
instructor 


291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Campbell 
Problems (9) 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral 
Problems. Under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision 
of the University staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required 
(Spring) 

292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Barteaux and Staff 
Special Education (6) 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
Children Minimum of 350 clock hours required. (Spring) 


29, N : : "orb. dy-t ‘ : 
5 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) Nikkel 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs 
Mimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by permission of in 
` Structor, (Spring) 
why : i ripe me : . 

8 Individual Study in Special Education (3—3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser, Admission by permission of ad- 
Viser, (Academic year) 

3 r : TT AR 
Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 


Philos we 
hilosophy and nature of special education: program organization, ad- 


evdistration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
"ation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor 
Ting) 
04 Ree . ~ . r ` 
ent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Staff 
m 


Phasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
» of doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 
(Far) "€ research funding. Admission by permission of instructor 


lem 


306 Cou o : 
"5eling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) Cornish 
Orkj : 
and king with parents and community agencies in meeting the educational 
M. doy cial needs of young children. Admission by permission of instruc- 
Mig (Spring) 


àt Qu, 
TRetown University Hospital 
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and Education (3) si 


as they affect educatio? L 
princi 


308 Instructional Media, Technology, 
Review of technological developments 
including historical perspective; operating 


special education, 
including printing, audio-visual equiP 


of various kinds of hardware, 
television, and computers (Spring) 
Van Df 


342 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) 
o an exploration of alternative motte 


Topics and concepts relevant t 
as having learning/ behavior 


the education of children perceived 


lems. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children (3) van 
Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop educational aah 
the $ 


learning problems in 


for children who present behavior or 
(Fall) 


Admission by permission of instructor 


345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning (3) van? 
public schools, in-service "Tr 

and special programming 

(Spring) 


Mental health consultation models in 
programs for educational personnel, 


dren with behavioral problems in the schools p 
346 Special Education Theory and Practice for School van 
Administrators (3) y 
ators 


Lectures and discussions to familiarize public school administr 
supervisors with contemporary special education theory and 


(Spring) po 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) T 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems releva" sjon! 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
permission of instructor. (Fall) p 

351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) P. 
Current practices in regular and special education as they ee , 
nostic-prescriptive teacher; emphasis on concurrent field expe 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring) p 

Va 


| Education (3) Prouty, 
actors essential to rm. 
teaching exception 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Specia 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal f 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in 


Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
FOURTH GROUP y 
453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3-3) P". 
admit wy? 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, individ” 
supervision, or private agency function Each internship zia yo 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser (Academ 
"m 
490 Interrelated Doctoral Seminar: Special Education (3) "m 
dents. Con posto" 


Interrelated seminar for advanced doctoral stu sal 
major issues of philosophy, policy, and practice in specia E 
mission by permission of adviser (Spring) 

491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

(Fall and spring) 


Rech and Drama 


essor G.F. Henigan (Chairman) (Director of Forénsics), E.L. Stevens, 
M. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology) 

| lessoria] Lecturer Gilbert Herer 

late Professors Lee Bielski, L.S Bowling, Sr., W.M. Reynolds, S.G. James 
hh. irector of Theatre) 

lant Professors Joan Regnell, J.P. Fox, Diane Brewer, N.C. Garner 

| tant Professorial Lecturers Leonard Biegel, Jacqueline Dudley 


| "ictors Dean Munroe, M.W. Naylor 


Ihe), Of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental) The following 

ements must be fulfilled 

IM a general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83 88 (Students should con- 
epartmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require 

W 9T "meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural and 

|] matical Sciences. ) 

I], Tequisite courses—Sp&D 1, 11, 32. 


iN “quired courses in related areas 24 semester hours of second group courses 
1 * the De 
Mr 


partment of Speech and Drama as approved by the major adviser 
Dun, n dramatic literature offered in the Classics, English, and foreign language 
4 ts are strongly recommended.) 

Maye, tired courses in the major—Sp&D 115, 151, 161-62, 165-66: 6 additional 


er " 
hours in second-group drama courses 


e, aiai bd - 
Niro Of Arts with a major in Speech Communication (Departmental) The 
Hh we requirements must be fulfilled 
x Beneral requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should con 


E den. 
At io, “partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require 


Meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural and Mathe- 
1 lences. ) 


h tos 
i “Tequisite courses—Sp&D 1, 11. 


h in related areas—6 semester hours in Psychology and 6 
m i ours in Philosophy as approved by the major adviser; 12 to 18 semester 
LM subject area outside the Department of Speech and Drama as 
a the major adviser 

MN *d courses in the major—Sp&D 112, 121, 126, 143, 144; 9 additional 
Moved s of second-group courses in the Department of Speech and Drama 
by lo y the major adviser 


elo, 
Io Arts with a maior in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Depart- 
N T e following requirements must be fulfilled 
Cner- ^o 2 
he de eral requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should con- 


e 
Mets Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 


Mer ati meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural 
Pere cal Sciences. ) 

Renuirenl® COUrses—Sp&D 1, 11 

Ne "ht of A in related areas—24 semester hours in courses outside the 
E 9Peeéch and Drama as recommended and approved by the major 


Cup c |l 
M, Major p Courses in the Department of Speech and Drama as approved 
A adviser 


\ Regu: 
Ife, 
bet gen Courses in the major—Sp&D 101, 171; 18 additional semester hours 


r i " 
yt Bac In the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology. —Prerequisite: the 
^ Wersit 9r of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology from 
best Record an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitude Test of the 
Niteg. a Examination 
8eneral requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 
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2 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


thesis (equivalent to © sem 


16 semester hours of € l 
and supervised r 


yproved course work plus a 
ter hours), or with the approval of the Department, 
All students must satisfy the academic 
yf Clinical Competence awarded by 


they must include Sp&D 2 


of 24 semester hours otf aj 


work without a thesis 
requirements for thc Certificate 
„aring Association, and 


erican Speech and Hear 


the degr? 


their program of study 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: 
Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree A 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100 The program of study am 
of 24 semester hours of second and third-group course work in drama an , 
matic literature plus the production and direction of à major three-act play, 
6 additional semester hours 

Education with a teaching fu ld in Speech and Drama 

80-81 "T 


lent to 
Bachelor of Arts in 
the Education curriculum, pages 


à «elt 
the Speech and Drama option and the es list 


requisite 
Required 


pages 118-19 


professional cours 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 54. 


FIRST GROUP 


A American Speech for Foreign Students (3) T 
formation e 


Class limited to foreign-born students Instruction in the y fe 
n English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflect p 
Recording fee, $5 (Fall an 


sounds of spoke 
national Phonetic Alphabet used 
! Communicative Speaking and Listening ( 3) Heniga? "- a 

- sitio, 
compo pbl 


speech communication; 


Basic theories and principles of 
livery, and criticism of speaking In interpersonal, group, an 
uations. Recording fee, $2 (Fall and spring) 
= ene ar solski 297 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielsk! F. 
d ; .OnvtP ud 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity 1n cover y 
, " a] ve 
Analysis and correction of individual speech de Y f 


speech 


through tapes and weekly performances Recording fee: 


y 


Garner, " 
orally the " 
chnid 


and spring) 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 


discovering and communic ating 


Theory and practice in 
and content. 


ing in literature through analysis of form eite: 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners prerequisite: 
Recording fee, $2 (Fall and spring) 
45 Understanding the Theatre (3) : 
.chanic* 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mede 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer e : 

" f 5 ¢ 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendan¢ 
performances Primarily for nonmayjors. (Spring) 9 

Rl 
49 Social Dynamics of Speech Communication (3) d ". 
edi rhetoric? 


A survey of speech communication techniques 
underlying social protest speaking (Fall) 
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foxo GROUP 

| 101 Acoustic Phonetics (3) Brewer 
(Formerly Phonetics) 
Acoustics of speech production and perception; phonetics and phonemic 


transcription systems; their application in linguistic analysis with empha 
sis on disorders of speech and hearing Laboratory fee, $17.50 


(Spring) 
111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Stevens 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
| Ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences: speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors ( Fall) 
112 Advanced Public Speaking (3) Henigan 


In-depth study of and practice in the principles and techniques of per 
Suasive speaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience 
analysis and adaptation. Prerequisite Sp&D 1 or permission of instruc 
tor (Spring) 


| 
i] 
“16 Acting (3-3) James 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
Improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
32. (Academic year) 

l s ‘ . a . 

21 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 


Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups; 
Methods of leading discussions and conferences Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 


Permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
l " 
25 Training the Student Advocate (3) 
In-depth investigation into the theory and practice of coaching competitive 
rensics-debate, oratory, and extemporaneous speaking. 
126 
Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 


Study Of the advocacy system: special emphasis on issue identification, use 
i evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
8g. Prerequisite Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


~ 8 " 
Advanced Debate Practice (1 1) Naylor 


dmission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 

Tlicinas: . 

licipation in intercollegiate debate program May be repeated for a 
ly. 9f 4 semester hours (Academic year) 


M Radio 


and TV Broadcasting (3-3) Biegel 

ie” Of the development of radio and TV industries, station organization 

tion Management, equipment, production techniques; practice in prepara- 

$s “nd performance of radio programs. Recording fee for Sp&D 134, 
NS ' (Academic year) 
2 Workshop (1-1) 

tics d p. 
- Work in campus radio station. Admission by permission of in- 
ties Or, after one semester of satisfactory participation in WRGW activi- 


(Ac ay be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit 
âdemic year ) 
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4 Criticism of European Public Address (3) Rey" 
as they evolved in west 
riod to the present time 


143 History an 
Survey of speakers and rhetorical methods 
European democracies from the classical pe 


(Fall) 
Y : . pol 
ticism of American Public Address (3) Rey 


144 History and Cri 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the P 
ent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements (Spring) 
Mus 


151 Stagecraft (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ( 1 hour) 
(Fall) 


- "1 
Theories and practicum in 


technical aspects of production. 
n 
152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) Mv i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Theories and practice 0 
production, staging, and scenic design. Prerequisite: Sp D^ 
permission of instructor (Spring) 
154 Play Directing (3) S m 
T" 
ion, i 


Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic composition 
Under superviSi™ jid 
"-— 


analysis, casting, rehearsing play analysis 


acter 
structor, students cast and prepare scenes for presentation 
Sp&D 115. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 
gi 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) " 
é ; : i cial P 
theatre: assigned production duties, spec ¢ 


Practical work in 4 s 
under instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total © (Acai 


hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
year) J 
^ 


161—62 Theatrical Styles (3—3) , 
avs and production e 
ratio 


Historical and critical study of significant pl 
Sp&D 161: to the Restoration. Sp&D 162: since the Resto 
(Academic year) | 
G 
165-66 History of the Theatre (3-3) NO 
An examination of the development and growth of the theatr" M, 
Restoratio 


Greek through 


beginnings to the present Sp&D 165 
( Academic year) 
y? 


166: the 18th century to the present 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) h P i 
; ; „a with C 
Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics x aii 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic 
elementary and secondary education ( Fall) p 

€ s y 

171 Bases of Speech and Hearing (3) dr 
3 ion an 
Structural and functional foundations of speech production à 
(Spring) TA 

172 Speech Pathology I (3) d "d 

n 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory S fall) 
P P (F 


orders and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 171. 
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173 Speech Pathology II (3) Fox 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders of cen- 
tral or peripheral nervous systems Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 171 


(Fall) 

176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Fox 
Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal development 
through the emergence of language. (Spring) 

182 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer 


Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
101, 171. (Fall) 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 


Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation 


Prerequisite: Sp&D 172 or 182. (Fall and spring) 
184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 


Supervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and selected off campus facilities. May be repeated for a 
total of 3 semester hours Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Sp&D 
183, (Fall and spring) 


188 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 


Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, 
including development of lesson plans and their application in resolving 
communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Pre- 
requisite: Sp&D 182. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 


* 
192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 


History and criticism of American films. At least one film will be shown 
tach week, on which there will be readings, discussions, and lectures 
€ course will enable the student to develop an ability to see and evaluate 
cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to 
Understand the role of films in the context of American culture. 


193 Design (3) Munroe 


Fundamental study of principles and concepts of theatre design 
972-73 and alternate years—fall ) 


19 : 3 
5 Costuming (3) Staff 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Fall) 
GROUP 
dvanced Acting (3-3) James 
Study of character analysis, transactional analysis, exercise principles, 
yee Iovisation, and styles. (1972-73 and alternate years—academic 
ar) 
“Aden Offering 
" may "ir the Department of Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program 


er under either designation 
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Munroe 


251 Advanced Design (3) 
and concepts of theatre design. 


Fundamental study of principles 
(1972-73 and alternate years—spring ) 


252 Advanced Costuming (3) staf 


Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Spring) 


255 Lighting (3) Gare 


Theory and practice of stage lighting (Fall) 


Jame 


256 Advanced Directing (3) 
directing of scenes and one-act play’ 


Play analysis, character analysis; 


under supervision (Spring) 

257 Modern Trends (3) James 
Study of recent trends in theatrical criticism, theory, and play prodi 
tion. (1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 

af 

258 Theatre Management (3) » 

prom? 


Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: 
tion, box office and house management. Admission by interview: 
iis 

275 Research Methods in Speech Pathology and Hil 


Audiology (3) 


Clinical interpretation of research 
audiology; application of research methodology in the manag 


speech, language, and hearing disorders (Fall) J 


literature in speech pathology of 
eme 


271 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) 
suf 
278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) s 
powi 


279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) porsi 
Study of structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. 


fee, $15 (Fall) 
fo 


280 Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3) wins fro" 
Evaluation and therapy for speech and language disorders par iso" 
neurological pathology: aphasia, apraxia, dysarthria, and rela 


ders. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) i 


281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) odii e 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disor ji 
phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. he 
implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum Laboratory ^'^ 


(Fall) pori 
282 Special Auditory Tests (3) m 
E: es for differt gl 


Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniqu fying 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identi e Td 
hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretat! 


Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 
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283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) Herer 
| Methods and procedures for management of hearing and speech pro- 
grams; review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs and 


Operational aspects of clinical programs. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
(Fall) 


| 284 Disorders of Articulation (3) Hillis 


Consideration of pathologies and treatment of disorders of speech articu- 
lation; emphasis on current treatment procedures. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
(Spring) 


285 Hearing Aids (3) Brewer 


Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measurements: 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; procedures 
for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the 
patient (Spring) 


286 Disorders of Voice and Resonance (3) Hillis 


Consideration of pathologies and treatment of disorders of voice and 
resonance; emphasis on current treatment procedures. Laboratory fee, 
$5. (Fall) 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 


Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the social 
and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those 


| With impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 

291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Staff 
Current topics in speech and language pathology. May be repeated for 
credit. (Spring) 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

2 i 3 ur 

33 Stuttering and Related Disorders (3) Hillis 
Consideration of pathologies and treatment of dysrhythmic speech func- 
lion; emphasis on current treatment procedures ( Fall) 

2 

94 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

29 . 

5 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
% A May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


ET 
oo botiupos 


rs 
e. EH. Johnson (Emeritus), H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Emeri- 
Mum, Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, Herbert Solomon (Chairman), R.H. 
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Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, W.W. Wolmf 
Associate Professor C.T. Ireland 
Associate Professorial Lecturers M.A. Schwartz, R.L. Beatty 
Assistant Professors R.E. Thomas, C.R. Mann 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Fred Frishman 
Lecturers William Rutiser, T.C. Teeples, C.H. Allen 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Statistics (De 
partmental) or Mathematical Statistics (Departme ntal).—The following requireme? 
must be fulfilled: ‘ 
|. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 83-88. (Students should cot 
sult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying tbe 
quirements fot. “meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and Social Studies. 
2. Prerequisite, courses for both majors—Math 31, 32, 34; Stat 91, 97. Mal 
3. (a) Required course in related areas for the Applied Statistics major— 
124. (Courses in computer science and some field of application are recommen 
Foreign language is not required for this major. ) VAR 
(b) Required courses in related areas for the Mathematical Statistics majo 
Math 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory French, German, Or Rus, 
(Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some field of ap? 


or equivalent 
cation are recommended.) 
4. (a) Required courses in the Applied Statistics major—Stat 113, 
157-58, 159, 189; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics 118 
(b) Required courses in the Mathematical Statistics major Stat ! 
157—58, 189-90; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics 
To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of electives 
for both majors 7 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts in eè of 
of Mathematical Statistics.—The program of study consists of 30 semester 
course work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the Department may apP’ 
program of study consisting of 24 semester hours of course work plus ? 
equivalent to 6 additional semester hours. Candidates must pass à written 
Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool requirement py passing 
a reading knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language OF an cnp 
tion in computer language. The successful completion of course work in e ould 
programming does not obviate the requirement to pass a special examination ui 
the computer option be elected as a tool. For prerequisites and additional 
ments, see below 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.—Prerequisite: 9 , alent 
degree with a major in Applied Statistics from this University, or an equiv“ 
gree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courses : 
University, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. e 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including 18 semester int 
Statistics and 12 additional hours of approved course work in an area y; f 
to the candidate. Courses are selected in consultation with the adviser: chelo 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics Prerequisite: a ne yi 
degree with a major in Mathematical Statistics from this University, OF Y is U” 
lent degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent courses - 
versity, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. - ee 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including Stat 201 T jra™ 
and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected !n 
with the adviser pisite’, sy 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematical Statistics —Prere is Unit 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics from y 
sity, or an equivalent degree 


117, 18 


is requir 


j 


rove ; , 
thes? 


[v 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. A minimum of 24 
|, ster hours of course work must be taken in residence at this University before the 
[neral Examination may be completed. The General Examination consists of an 

examination following four days of written examinations: Part I—Matrix 

Algebra, Real and Complex Analysis; Part II—Probability; Part III and Part IV 
| "alhematical Statistics. The first two parts of the General Examination may be taken 
| "T successful completion of Stat 259-60 or its equivalent; the third and fourth parts 

Y be taken after completion of Stat 257—58, 263-64, 265-66, and a 3-semester-hour 

inar. The tool requirement may be fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge 
banation in two foreign languages or by a combination of passing a reading 
Hag ledge examination in one foreign language and an examination in computer 
|, guage, The successful completion of course work in computer programming 

~ hot obviate the requirement to pass a special examination should the computer 
Mion be elected as a tool. 
heearch Fields: Biometrics, Design of Experiments, Econometrics, Information 
tr 


Ty, Multivariate Analysis, Operations Analysis, Sampling, and Statistical In- 


"esp GROUP 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) Staff 
For M.A. and Ph.D. students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. No academic credit 
Tuition fee, $240. 


* + n 

51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 


Correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall 
and spring) 

* 

52 Mathematics of Finance (3) Johnson 


Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation 
(Spring) 


* 
53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 


Correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall and 
Spring) 

* 

9 
| Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 

ages And dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 

8tession and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) 


97 
Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 


N Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 

Ue» 53, 

à be app, nd 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the three 
Bom “a * degree. Stat 52 lies outside of this group, and may be taken for degree credit 

any one of the other three 
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students will be m 


High-level language programs written by ) 
(Fall and spri" 


concepts 
Laboratory fee, $25 


on the University computer 


SECOND GROUP 
sul 


*104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 1 
Introductory study of statist? 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
and educat 


techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences 
Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study 
techniques for research problems Analysis of variance, correlation ! of 
niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 5 
104. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall and spring) 

sol 


Kis? 


«enel 
of statisti? 


rae P. 
butions, sampling, " 
Prerequi* 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distri 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications 


differential and integral calculus 
109—10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) jr 
Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and "° 


bility applications Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107 
: 4 eee Jono 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) is 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of econo 
and business. Admission by permission Of instructor (Fall) 
Jo 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) oo 
` ^ r ni 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of ec? rini 


and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. J 
" ^ - as and 
113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas p " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Computer concepts bey "i 
and 3^4, 


introductory level; an introduction to assembly language tory 
high-level language programming Prerequisite: Stat 97. Labora®™ 
$25 (Spring) / 
. " 1 » T é nd 
114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas gr " 

' | iting ; 
Design and implementation of operating systems program = gif 
loading, supervisory routines, input-output control, multi-prog ory p 
scheduling systems, future trends Prerequisite : 


$25 (Spring) 


Stat 113. La 


115 Programming Languages (3) 
; nonn W 
compiler techniques, p 


yf instructo" 
iff 
o the des p 


f acto ug 


Concepts of programming languages, 
programming. Prerequisite: Stat 113 or permission € 
ratory fee, $25 (Fall) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introduction t 
variance; random block, 


Prerequisite: Stat l 


experiments and analysis of 
square, and analysis of covariance 
fee, $13 (Fall) 


* May not be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat 51, 


91 


53. of 
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118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation the- 
ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 


from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) 
119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Kern 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making, with emphasis on appli- 
cations rather than theory. 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Johnson 


Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and in- 
dicators of business conditions Preparation of an actual forecast. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 51 or equivalent 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, para 
meter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models 
Empirical work by the student required. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102, 
and a one-year sequence in calculus (Fall or spring) 


13 


Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 


Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, 
tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression, Prerequisite: Stat 118 
Or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) Staff 


Probability distribution, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, mathematical ex- 
Pectation, laws of large numbers Prerequisite: one entrance unit in 
algebra 


ls 
1.58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Staff 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, re 
&ression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and in- 
legral calculus (Academic year) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Mann 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Probability as a measure of 
Uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian inference 
Terequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equivalent 


boratory fee, $13. (Fall or spring) 

6) 

bo: Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Elementary development of information theory and applications to com- 


Munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 


i Ours selected from Stat 107, 155, 157, 159, 189 
6 
756 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional re- 
arch data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical 
"lences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58; Math 124 (Academic year) 


\ 


‘ke 


Neder 
"Dental course offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


staf 


Admis 


suf 


at 91 or equi" 


183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) 
perimental design and other topics. 


Applications to advanced ex 
(Fall or spring) 


sion by permission of instructor. 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) 


s of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: St 


Problem 
alent (Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefof 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspe™ 


Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 


ability and Applications (3-3) 
conditional probability, stochastic independen" 
ndom variables, laws of large numbers. 
1 calculus. (Academic year) 


fied. Prerequisite: 


189-90 Mathematical Prob 
Combinatorial analysis, 
probability distributions, ra 
requisite: differential and integra 


191 Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research (3) f 
School of Engineering and Applied m" 
Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some specia a 
butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Markov 
esses. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Fall) " 
r Operations Research (3) e 
eering and Applied al 
sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, the " 
al design models, elements O eq" 
Prerequisite: Stat 1 


sif 


Primarily for students in the 


192 Statistical Methods fo 
Primarily for students in the School of Engin 


Sampling, estimation, 
eral linear hypothesis, experiment 
tial analysis and nonparametric statistics 
alent. (Spring) » 
193-94 Statistical Models in Behavioral Sciences (3-3) Sol 
Analysis of models in factor analysis, mental testing, social and Pig 
logical processes, equilibrium states, Poisson processes, etc. rer 
Stat 157-58, 189-90. " 


esearch in Statistics (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) 


195 Reading and R 
May be repeated once for credit 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) 
laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital cO! 
k. Writing, debugging, a : Ce 


the University Compute p 
uctor: 


in 
n puter 


Lecture (2 hours), 
tistical and other computational wor 
s on the digital computer in 


program 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instr 
tory fee, $25. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
Y 


201—2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) i; 
estimation, sufficient wd 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate norma 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Academic year) p 
206 Factor Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Stat 106) 
pases of 


nd their utility in various P 


Concepts of factor analysis à 


STATISTICS 433 


and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$13. Not open to graduate students in Statistics, 


207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) Staff 


Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
gramming, game theory, queuing theory, inventory theory, and other top- 
ics. Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 


1-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Staff 


Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to experi- 
mental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2: and Math 124 
(Academic year) 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
Education (3) 
(Formerly Stat 121) 


Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in 
behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 117 and 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in Statistics 
(Spring) 


231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 
257. 
1.58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 


Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of random 
Variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theory, 
asymptotic distributions Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2: and Math 
124, 139. 140, 157, 250. 


s 
F60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Staff 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distri- 
utions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales. Pre- 
lequisite: Stat 189-90 and Math 250. (Academic year) 


Geometrical Probability and Applications (3-3) Solomon 
Distribution of points in Euclidean space, random lines in a plane or 
Space, convergence, random packing, integral geometry, and convex plane 
&ures and surfaces. Applications in astronomy, physics, biology, chemis- 


Sig 


i ry, traffic, etc. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, 201-2 (Academic year) 
764 ser 
Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Staff 
“Stimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likeli- 
ana ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge, decision 
E Information theory Prerequisite: Stat 257-58; or Stat 201-2 and 
s ath 124 (Academic year) 
6 
Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Staff 
— Of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and vector 
nitions, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student's ratio, 
ta tivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance Prerequisite 
UA 57-58; or Stat 201-2 and Math 124 (Academic year) 


C 
p Aacteristic Functions (3-3) Staff 


Our) : “Pa x . 
Tier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit theo- 


TIPP 
"Nu 25 
fw 
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Prerequisite’ 


sul 


rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58; and Math 157. 


269—70 Statistical Decision Theory (3 3) 
Wald's theory of decision functions Sequential analysis Multi-decis® 
problems Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other gen, 
decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or ^ 


58. 


271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) Kulib 

Informational properties of sub-sigma-algebras of the fundamental "m 

ability space. Prerequisite Stat 201-2 or 257-58; and 259 60 

demic year) 

Linie 

Ocesses, generating rer 
Poisson processes nj- 
Stat 189-90; and ^ 


273-74 Markov Processes (3-3) 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and pr 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, 
and death processes, applications Prerequisite: 
or 257-58 
not! 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, Be " 
Single equation models of economic behavior and associated econo 
problems. Use of statistical methods for testing economic hypothe’ sge 
estimating parameters Problems stemming from the use of rt «idi 
mental data. Introduction to simultaneous equations problems Y s$ g 
work by student required. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Stat ! 
equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) " 
*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) oo 
ultaneous e yif 


Continuation of Stat 275. Economic models and sin terti! 
systems. Identification of parameters, least squares bias, and ro p 
estimation methods. Block recursive systems. Prerequisite: 
Recommended: a course in matrix theory (Spring) d 
. ; à; put 
281-82 Time Series Analysis (3-3) nuit 
s ; : -ross-cO 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross- at 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean -— 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications 
Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58 (Academic year) oo! 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) perta 
" L2 > seti ro ) 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical Por p, 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of ins of 
ratory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only with perm 
Department (Fall and spring) w 
285-86 Seminar (3-3) oe” 
wem En . " 2 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Stat 285 and 
spring ) w 


295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics 


AAs X E NA 
" 
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296 Seminar: Data Analysis Methods (3) Staff 


(Formerly Seminar: Professional Consulting in Statistics) 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that a consultant 
might encounter. 


297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) Staff 
399-399 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


burta GROUP 


*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates; offered 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econometric 
literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Y 


"tn and Regional Planning | 


b 
peto r D. 


E C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman) 
Án, Oria] 


E Lecturers Norman Beckman, G.E. Kostritsky 
Aui E Professorial Lecturers S.J. Bellomo, C.G. Turner, R.E. Bonz 
bs ! Professors Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 


0 
Mayer DS of study in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degrees of 
m of Urban and 


he . Regional Planning, Master of Arts in Government, Master of 
nini ministration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public 


"^ "ation are offered by the School of Government and Business Administra- 
Pages 131-60) 


ND GROUP 


15 
3 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greene 


udio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 


a ; i d , 
nd design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in 
*veloping and implementing creative solutions to urban problems 
GROUP 
201 Introg ' a E i 
uction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath, Fuller 


Int : 
TOduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 


Cussi : 
cha On Of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and social 
nge. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 
Gre 


apply planning methods 9 
and urban design; analysis ^ 
and change. Open ofl 

and Regional Planning 


204 Urban Development Planning (4) ons 
investigation of social, environmental y 
Application of comprehensive w 
owth and develop, 
Laboratory 


203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) 


Planning and design studio to develop and 
graphic techniques, principles of land use 
factors affecting community development 
candidates for the degree of Master of Urban 


(Fall) 


Planning and design studio: 
technological factors in planning 
ing process to typical problems of community gr 


Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. 
$10. (Spring) 

205 Urban Housing (3) p 

eris 

us 


Examination of the housing problem: 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, 
technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. 


201. (Fall and spring) 


housing market charact 
financing, federal pf? 
Prerequisite: 


gn, 


206 Community Facilities Planning (3) 


Examination of planning implications of essential public i 


facilities , 
Emphasis on developing an 0 


comprise community infrastructure. 
standing of the special design, service, and locational requirem" yi 
each class of community facility, the relationships among fali j 
their direct and indirect effects on urban development and the cO (p 
at large. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. 

veo 


207 Land Development Planning (3) "| 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: rd 
ing, urban renewal, and special programs available ) 


tation of development plans. Prerequisite U&RP 201 i 


gU 
applications ie 
for the imp 
Sp 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods ant pe 
in urban areas. Transportation planning principles, policy Pa 
methods for analyzing demand and systems for urban tr ". 
of public agencies and private interests in planning 3° 
various modes. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 (Fall) w 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) 


Consideration of land use activity, trip generation 
choice models, traffic assignment, and decision-ma 
view of detail studies, calibration, interactions, 

curacy limitations of various mathematical models 
208: basic statistics; or permission of instructor p 


and distributio. " 

king techniq wy 
lication 

ap rerequisit : 


210 Urban Development Economics (3) E 
and change; relations it, 


Economic forces affecting urban growth f th 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context © n P 
economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land develop jsite: 
basic studies and methods of economic analysis. requ 


201. (Spring) 
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215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and Staff 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analysis 
of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to 
faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual 
planning projects. Studio course. Prerequisite: U&RP 204. Laboratory 
fee, $10. (Fall) 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller and Staff 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and process 
of regional planning; development of projects of regional scale requiring 
Problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio course. Pre- 
requisite: U&RP 204 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 
(Spring) 

221 Land Development Law (3) (Same as Law 501) 


For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 
* 
222 Land Use Planning (3) (Same as Law 571 (2)) 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 


Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and 
Slate governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and 
development policy. Planning function in the evolving relationships be 
tween units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. (Fall) 


295 Urban Research (3) Staff 


Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology 
Fall and spring) 


00 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
GROUP 

3 

» Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
9r Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeated 
OF credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Imited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- 


Ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


N “Bical Sciences.” 


Th 

N "triste : 

wi Qui "ng for U&RP 222 make special arrangements with the instructor for supplementary 
le c Valent 


to one additional semester hour. For description of the course, see the Na- 


er Catalogue 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 


"ne Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Wc 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of 
in 


len » adison 
mo 


ril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
E 1916, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
DN arriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
tithe e Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933 George Washington University 
BA - Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
her 930, M. A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
BA. 1916 


itney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
ltp, 1955 Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921. Columbia University; 


ill; orge Washington University 
ba, U*w Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
irri University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1930, 


of Virginia 

la, ig Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, in Residence 
* Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 

M4, iy Dard Castell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 

j » M.D, 1935, George Washington University 

LN ey, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
J LA. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 

erin niet Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 

* Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
n mh Institute 


D, 9$; Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
' Muhlenberg College 


om : ; . 
ua, 191g 5 Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
i Weber t College; M.A 1922, Harvard University 
a ter Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 


i 4 University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
R arvard University 


nh . 
hen fakin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experi- 
l V m P Residence 

À H D, 1933, Yale University 


INC w Fox, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Univer 26, University of Western Ontario, Canada; Ed.M. 1936, Ed.D. 1937, 


Yi 


te 
Ce Pee pe 
^d. S.A. s 
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Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul 

Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics . 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
B.A. 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 

Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 


Dr. Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology Berlin 

Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residenct 
B.A. 1226, DePauw University; M.A. 1929 Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
Michigan 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mather 
M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926 


natics 

B.A. 1921, George Washington University University of Illinois ie 
r " ' ; 4 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean E" 
of the Division of University Students - 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
University 

Frances Kirkpatrick, Profess 


B.S. 1919, University of Missouri, Columbia M.A 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, 


or Emeritus of Home Economics 
1929, Columbia University 


in Residence 


" T ty; 
Columbia Univers 


B.S. 1927. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929 
1934, George Washington University ‘on 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Educati? 
Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930 University of Iowa 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor E meritus of German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg, Germany 
John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus | 
B.A. 1923. M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D 1927, Cornell University 
p 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 1, Ph 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927 University of Minnesota Minneapolis-St Paw’ 
h” 
Health 


1945. George Washington University 


William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical E 


Recreation for Men 
B.A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University jon 
Administra! 


Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business entró 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, Univer 
Chicago; C.P.A. 1923, State of Illinois 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
B.S. 1916, Ph.D. 1923, University of Chicago 

Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education 948 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois Ed.D. 19% 
Washington University 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English I 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 


ducation, 


Gef 


iterature 
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lram Miller Stout, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
and Political Science 
p^ 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
"told Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S, 1921, Columbia University 
Rockwood T elford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy, in Residence 
» "A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of l tah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
"hryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
p 1923, Montana State University; M.A 1930, Columbia University 
"ald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
k A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Wi Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
j S: 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of lowa 
“ten Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
ie 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922 Johns Hopkins University 
uel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
^ 1927, M.A 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 
pon Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Ww * 1916, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of Iowa 
ell Brooks Youn z, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
Bs 8 J 8) 
P. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


"vg. 


“tne Abr 


avanel, Associate Professor of Psychology 
" 
ap Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
in n 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
M = Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Management 


thingo, Y University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George 
i on University 


nia, Berkeley 


NS sncis Affronti, Professor of Mic robiology 
‘the ı M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Bufflalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Ms p De Albers, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
t ' “niversity of Nebraska; Ph.D 1954, Washington University 
LM onder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
ly Wensity High Point College; M.S 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965 Georgetown 


“A. 1955 yr r ; 
Qjij,1955, L niversity of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


Beaj Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 


T 
d : 
id: University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954, 
Vk Du tate University Baton Rouge 
hs lyp e Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
hh ÉE wu 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Gage Allee, Jr. p 


à 


Studeny rofessor of English; Dean of the Division of University 
Ss 
A, 1939 

ton ' MA, 1940, George Washington University Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 


' Allen, Lecturer in Statistics 
* rida State University 


Director of Admissions the Registrar, the Director of Libraries, the 
of E Student Health 
v 
*ral college and school fac ulties 


it AEity 
Nu. Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Vice President for 


Service, the Administrator of the Clinical Center, and 
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442 UNDERGRADUATI 
Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, Universit? 
of Pennsylvania 
W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University o! Cambridge, England 


Assistant Professor of History 


LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylva™ 


* Avery Delano Andrews II, 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College, M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Charlotte Miriam Anker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Soc iology 
B.A. 1955, Temple University 
Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954 Ph.D. 1956 
University 
Philip Elwyn Arsenault, 
B.A. 1935, M.S. in Ed. 1937, Clark University 
Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1951, University of California Berkeley; M.A 
David Lynn Atkins, Assistant Professor 0j Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State 


1970, Texas A&M University 
Neil Patterson Atkins, Professorial Lecturer in Education " o 
Ed.D. ! 


B.A. 1947, Middlebury College M.A.T 1948, Harvard University 


University 

Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Internationa 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 University of Michigar 


Washington Universit! 


R] 
A nthropo 


Johns Hopkins 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 

yos 
1953. Ph.D. 1954, Harvard t 


l J niversity 


| Affairs 


John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales gc 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education, Assistant Dean of the 
of Education enit ^ 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 1954, Catholic Univer? i 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University ; P "m d 
Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ep! 
and Environmental Health vail 
Dr.P.H. 1965 


B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957 University of California Berkeley; 
California, Los Angeles 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Associate Professor of Mathematics —. jo? 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943 ph.D. 1966, 
Hopkins University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D 
Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul tion 

„serato 
Richard Adrian Barrett, Associate Professor of Business Administ 


tor, Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
1932, Harvard University 


Assistant Professor of Spanish i 
ersitY 


1958, Univ 


B.A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A 
Miriam Marsh Barteaux, Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1947, Colby College; M.S. 1949 University of Maine at Orono 
James Richard Barth, Assistant Professor of Economics 
ty of New Mexico 


1967, Universi 

Llovd Bartholomew, Associate Professor 0j Health Care Admin 
B.A. 1936. Th.B. 1938, Th.M. 1941, University of Dubuque; M.A 1954, Ph.D 
University of Iowa 

Bette Lee Barton, Associate Professor of Chemistry pia U 

B.A. 1958, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1959, Ph D. 1963, Colum 


istration 


B.A. 1965, Sacramento State College; M.A 
1959 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1972 
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Richard Lee Beatty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, University of W yoming; M.S, 1952, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1966, 
hiversity of Toronto, Canada 


| n a. 
tuce Becker, Associate € linical Professor of Psychology 
BA, 1950, St. Ambrose College: M.A. 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 15 
| ni 
| He 


, Loyola 
versity, Illinois 


Ory Jay Becker, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 
1966, Pomona College 

n Beckman, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Planning 
pis 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952 Syracuse University; 

de 4D. 1957, Columbia University 

| “Vid Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 

m ‘A. 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B 1960, University of California, Berkeley 
Vatore John Bellomo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 

| ṣegional Planning 


e 1963. Rutgers 1 niversity, New Brunswick; M.C.E 1967, D.Engr. 1971, Catholic University 
America 


| Bry 
| ce Benefield. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


Har’: 1951, University of Miami; M.S 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 1968, 
i ; 
ard University 


h 
^^ Thomas Bennett, Assistant Professor of Economics 


TN 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Case Western Reserve University 


"i Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
* 1942, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955. Harvard 
On niversity 
| tto : 
| n Bergmann, Professor of Physics 

kona - 1949, University of V ienna, Austria 

Bs e Biegel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
| h 58, New York University 

bs “ward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 

hha G 940, Ohio University; M.A 1944, University of Michigan 

rover Birdsong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ba nistration 


A 
Norma 


Cy Black pot Institute of Tec hnology; M.B A 1965, Harvard University 
Bs. » frofessor of Business Economics 
EM lo l, Harvard University; M.A 1948, Ph.D 1951, University of Chicago 
Bs É Blanchette-Mackie, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


ed. 19¢ City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 
l 


ot Blu olumbia University 
AN - Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


J D. 1965," ty University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; 
‘enh Orida State University 


l " 
is, 1), Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
hy, binges, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George 
De rr n University 
Tis — 
uM 1930 Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Rar Boli D. 1933 Emory University 
ea. iw 8 Jr., Lecturer in English 
land ` A, 1955 Emory University 


i | Y 
ddmi chard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Health Care 
t we ration 
Rate conn Western Reserve University; M.A 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Connecticut 
Rig 1936, nper Bonney, Instructor in English 
ar st College; Ed. M, 1963, Harvard University 


Plann; Met Bonz, 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 


"ollege; M.C.P. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
» Associate Professor of Education 


in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963 George Washington University 
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Special Education 


Perry Botwin, Professor of 
New Brunswick; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 


B.S. 1942, Rutgers University 


1957, Columbia University 


Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


David Hoyt Bowman, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 

Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

George Robert Bozzini, Assistant Professor of English 


B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


Professor of Speech and Hearing 


Yvonne Brackbill, Adjunct Professor of Psychology " 
B.A. 1950, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, University of Colorado Ph.D. 199» 
Stanford University 

Jerome Bracken, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science P 

p.B.^ 


B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University M.E.A. 1959, George Washington University; 


1963, Harvard University 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S 1949. Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University M.A 


George Washington University 

Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 

John Withrow Brewer, Professor of Political Science and Inter 
B.A. 1926. M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


Ed.D. 196% 


1949, American University; 


national 1o 


Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa l sid” 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pr 
for Academic Affairs p 
Ph.D. 1952, Univer 


B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester 
of Texas at Austin 
A. D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington Un 


John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English Caroli 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North 


at Chapel Hill 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 


Elna Riker Broffman, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1951, Beaver College; M.A. 1953 Columbia University 


David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 


B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D 1955, Syracuse University 


Laurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


iversit¥ 


Administration en 

B.S. in Engr 1949. D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B. 1951, Ruts 

University, Camden; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania nd 
Letitia Woods Brown, Associate Professor of American History ^ 

Civilization "T 

B.S. 1935. Tuskegee Institute; M.A. 1937, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1966, Ha 

University 

f Anatomy 


Raymond Nathan Brown, Associate Clinical Professor 0 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
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R " . - 
Obert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 


B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


lohn Alva Bull III, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.S. 1965, Central Washington State College; Ph.D. 1969, University of Minnesota 
inneapolis-St. Paul 


Nancy Liddell Bunge, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A, 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1970, University of 
isconsin, Madison 


Warner Burke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D 1963, University of Texas at Austin 
‘Mes Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
“A, 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University at Bloomington 
ephen Wheeler Burks, Instructor in Political Science 
] A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Michigan State University 
| Arthur Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School 
Of Arts and Sc iences 


;A. 1931, M.A. 1994, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington 
‘ Riversity 


} 
1 x F 
llard Ambrose Burns, Associate Professor of Pathology 


W; S. 1951 
illiam Wesley > ; ; ; ; 
b esley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
4. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 1960, 
M Tversity of Texas Medical Branc h, Galveston 


^ Roger Burt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
W. . 1958, University of California, Los Angeles; M.P.A. 1965, D.P.A 1969, George 


ington University 


W, 


Fordham University; M.D. 1958, University of Lausanne Switzerland 


in Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


‘A. 1958, University of Connectic ut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale 
lversity 


u ee 
Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy 
(Gand 51, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D 


lard University of Cambridge, England 
BA Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
Mary 1M0, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
BA reckinridge Campbell, Instructor in Special Education 
Des V; » University of Louisville: M.S 1967, University of Pennsvlvania 
Bs ,I'Binia Cannon, Instructor in English 
Warg Ed. 1945, West Virginia University: M.A 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Alan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Udit Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Ba hran Carlberg, Instructor in English 
th * Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Mu, © Carman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
Ap 3. 1%3 C. PE p 
bert » Catholic University of America 
end w Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
tied P University of Chicago 
BA, igs RAN Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
talg in assar College; M.A. 195 Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 
BA, ta Cent Carroll, Professor of Geology 


thigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 


Ta ‘, i 
W la, 1949 nk C arroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
* “ase Western 


` Y Tho Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
US. 1993 mas Carroll, Professor of Education 


LO , . 
N im of Neate | niversity of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952 


ster 1973 
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Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology 

B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958 M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of 
Ireland 

Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 

Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Special Lecturer in 


and in Pathology 

M.B., B.S. 1958, Lady 
William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorad 1956, Indiana University a 
Stephen Reed Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration 


B.A. 1962, University of Colorado University of Southern 


Adiunct Professor of Biological Sciences 


Hardinge Medical College, India 


State College; Ed.D t Bloomingto? 


M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966 


California 
John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatom) and of Orthopaedic 
Surgery 
University of Oklahoma 


ung University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958 


B.A. 1954, Brigham Y« r 
istant Professor of Mk robiolog) 


Yang-Ming Chu, Ass 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington l niversity it 
: , and ^ 
Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 4" 
Surgery (Oral) 
B.A. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S 1951, Ph.D 
1959. George Washington University 
Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939. New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
* Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, University of | ois: M.A. 1952, Columbia 1 ersity 
Jay Wood Claiborne, Assistant Professor of English ET 
B.A. 1962. Southern Methodist University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of T* 
Austin 
Morris Samuel Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
3 A. 1952. Indiana University at Bloomington; M.S. in Forestry 1953, Harvard University 
Patricia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Carl William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. in Govt. 1949, M.A. in Govt 1951, George Washingtor University m 
Raleigh Cline, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra 
B.S. 1952, Livingston ( ege: M.B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Daniel Raymond Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration + 
j o 
B.A. 1949, Bates College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1961, University 
Alabama, 1 sa 
Anthony George Coates, Associate Professor oj Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London, England 
James Harold Coberly, Professor of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
r ^j 
Mary Ann Bieter ( ffland. Associate Professor of Romance Language 
B.A. 1952. College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minneso™ 
Minneapolis-St. Pa 
Stanley Lee Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D 171. George Washington University 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmac ology wasbintt 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh 1 sity: M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George " 
| - c 
; ; er 
of English; Dean of the Summ 


Charles William Cole, Professor 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George 
Marvy Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education; Direc 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A Ed. 1950, George Wast 


Washington 1 versity 
vente! 
tor, Reading C*" 


| University 


On sabbatical leave fall semester 


abbat 


Child Health and Developm 
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Calva Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education 
BS, in P.E. 1949, George Washington University 
ederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 
onard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


BA. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M 1953, 
eorgetown University 


'rald Fuson Combs, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
7 B.S, 1940, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1948, Cornell University 
Obert Long Combs, Instructor in English 
BA, 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 
torge Frederick Conner, Assi ciate Professor of Business Administration 
‘S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
àn Willard Conrad, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
Q “A. 1932, M.A 1933, Indiana University at Bloomington 
atles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948 George Washington University 


towar 


| d Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
tti : 5e 
ice Andrews Cornish, Professor of Special Education 
Ne Š. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
: Mond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education 
Uni; 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967 Syracuse 
Rs niversity 
rond Leslie Courage, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
om, 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Mic higan 
"wr Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
Cen, 71955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


are : : j $4 
y, randall, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


Milton 1969, George Washington University 
vx Crane, Professor of English 
Patrick 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
n Joseph Creaven, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
LN rR SS. 1956, Ph.D 1964, University of London, England 
BA gank Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
natha 996, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Boston University 
BA, ~ Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ard , University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
LN gawson Dabney, Instructor in English 
M E. » M.A 1969, American University; M Phil., Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Tie : . x m n 
LAN Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Ube, ` Wichita State University; M.Mus.Ed 1947, Northwestern University 


LIV p lett Darcy, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Dy niversity of Wisconsin, Madison; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, 1 niversity of Kentucky 


BS. ts id Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Y ayne State College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. 1947, Columbia 


"Nei à " n i " i ys 

à by 1951 eil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Obe, t x S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962, Eastman School of Music 
bea’: tso “> Research Professor of Economics 

tric Holler, 1951, Ohio State 1 niversity; M.P.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard University 
QM. 1937 EM Davison, Professor of European History 

Nig Al "inceton University; M.A 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 

ba, 1954 vw Professor of Economics 
NE “A, 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 


bhai 
ical 
leave fall semester 1972 
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Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
Evelyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, A ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Physical 


Education 
B.S. 1942, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Research Professor of 
Microbiology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, € 


University 


Harold Charle 
B.A. 1956, University of Connecticut 
1969, American University 

Frank Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 


Linda Grant DePauw, Associate Professor of American History 
Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


‘ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph D. 1961, Columbia 


s Demoody, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management — | 
M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology; P^ 


B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; 


Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1949, Hartwick College M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954 Brown University 

Harry Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education disi 
B.S. 1996, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 1961, George Wash 
University 


Barend de Vries, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.S. 1946, University of Utrecht, Netherlands; Ph.D. 1951 Massachusetts Institute of 


i 
Technology 
Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biolog 


ical 


Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S 
Paul McGregor Dickie, Associate 
Administration 
M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1968, University of 


B.A.Sc. 1961, University of British Columbia; 
Southern California 


Joseph Amedeo Di Paolo, 
B.A. 1948, Wesleyan University; 
Northwestern University 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration y 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D B.A 
University 

James Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration 
B.A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D 1936, Ohio State Unive 

or of Psychology 

1961, Catholic University 


1969, George Washington University 


Professorial Lecturer in Business 


1 à , 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in A natomy nD. jp 
M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; , 


sity 


Andrea Doman, Assistant C linical Profess , 
of Louva™ 


Ph.D. 1940, Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D 
Belgium 
" P 
Gerald Donaldson, Assistant Professor 0j Philosophy vi 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, Tulane University of Louisiana Ph.D 
Jesse Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Admir 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A 1955. George Washington University 


Norman Drachler, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1939, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan s 

Allan Drexler, Professorial Lecturer in Education ph.P i 
B.S. 1950, Long Island University M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State 
Purdue University 

Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer ir 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1994, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago j 

r in Speech 


Jacqueline Hastings Dudley Assistant Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1948 1: M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


University of Maryland 


University 


1969 , 
istration 


University: 


1 Mathematics 
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Barbara Joan Dunham, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English; Assistant 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1961 George Washington University: M.A 1963, Mills College 


Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967 


` Stanford University 
tuce Baker Dunning, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
à B.A. 1965, George W ishington University 
Obert Frederick Dyer, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
S. in B.A 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University 
"Forge Curtis Eads, Associate Professor of Economics 
" A. 1964, University of € olorado; M.A. 1965, M.Phil 1967, Ph.D. 1968. Yale University 
Vel Mary Eagle, Instructor in English 
“A, 1955, University of Cambridge, England 
°y Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
“A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
ay ^ i i 
ymond Einhorn, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
mi 1935, University of Florida: M.S. 1937 1 niversity of Illinois; C.P.A. 1943, State of 
] i llinois 
ui . r : 
m Eisenstein. Professor of Physics 
5. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 
ina Meister Eitington, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1949, Ohio State University; M.A. 1951 Columbia University 
Ry Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
^. 1949, M.A. 1959 University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966 Columbia University 


“dar ` mane 4 M ope . 
les Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
airs 


Uva 1953, Ph.D 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958 University of California, Berkeley 
. artman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; President of the 
"versity 
isk 1937, ‘Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967. West Virginia University: Ed.D 
Colle niversity of Colorado; LL.D. 1963 University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965. Colby 


19) n LL.D. 1966, Concord College LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono: LL D 
"*Orgetown University 


b, Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Center 2, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


arı : " 
we Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 


ta ! * M.B.A 1948, University of Chicago Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University at Bloomington 
p BA vabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Var M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul 


\ bs jo ker Evans, Jr., Profe ssorial Lecturer in Geology 

*ily ^ Ph.D 1948, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 

ge; Ph.D. 1965, Yale 1 niversity 

a arch Professor of Pharmac ology 

Nie 196}, Yaiversity of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome. Italy 
e 


Diversity of Londor England 


Seien, “Trison ] arthing, Assistant Professorial Le cturer in Management 
e £ 


a Cather. Us; North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Ph.D 


Ma versity of America 

Xb iq; hew Felton, Research Professor of Health Care Administration 
N: AN: A Uasi 
Vi pani, Mica College of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1945, D.Sc. 1955. University of 

N Filin, P.H. 1960, Tulane University of Louisiana 
cme is eSCu, Professor of Chemistry 
wt Washing sort) of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania: Ph.D. 1964 
NN | University 

^ 


all semester 19 
19 1 
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Monica Finkel, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1969, City University of New York, Queens College 
Peter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1961, Massac husetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967 
University 
Martin Flavin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1944, Stanford University; M.D. 1947 University of California, Berkeley 


Columbia University 
Roland Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art 
M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


B.A. 1952, Western Maryland College 
Betty Flinchum, A ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. 1957, Ed.M. 1962, University of North Carolina at Greensboro Ph.D. 1971, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 


Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 


Ph.D. 1951, 


Admin istration 
D.B.A- 


State University 


Paul Lowe Foster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S, 1950, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University ; 
1969, University oi Virginia 


Joseph Paul Fox, Assistant P 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College 


a University at Bloomington 


rofessor of Speech 
ph.D. 19% 


M.S. 1965, Central Missouri State College 


Indian: 
Richard John Frankie, Associate 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955 University of Michigan 


John Eric Fredland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970 University of Michigan „gtit 
; Civili 


Roderick Stuart French, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Americar 

B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957 Episcopal Theological School; S.T M. 1965, Union 
Theological Seminary Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 

John Andrew Frey, P 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952 University of Cincinnati; 

Fred Frishman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics on 
B.B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, ph.D. 19^ 
George Washington University 

Stephen Souther Fuller, Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; 
1969, Cornell University 

Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
B.A. 1931, Colgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 

ernational Affairs 


Matthew Gallagher, Professorial Lecturer in Int 
Ph.B. 1941, Providence College; M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Michael Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting 

B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P 
of Virginia 

Linda Lou Gallo, Ass 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; MS. 

Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph D. 1959, Harvard University 


Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
onsin, Madison ) 


University of Wisc 


B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942 P 
Floris Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 
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Arthur Ludwig Litke, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1944, Trinity College, Connecticut M.B.A. 1947, University of Pennsylvania; € 


1950, State of North Carolina 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of 
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Robert Emit McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1961, Ed.D. 1968, George Washington 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scie 
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B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
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garet Wheeler Montzka, Assistant Professor of Physics 
“A. 1929, M.A. 1931, George Washington University 

tothy Adele Moore, Associate Professor of Education 
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tt Hamilton Moore, Professor of English 
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»fessor of Spanish 


Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Pre 
1959. George Washington University 


B.A. 1957, University of California Berkeley; M.A 


Florence Reynolds Nikkel, Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1963, Trinity College, D.C.; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
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Riversity of Rochester 
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Garland Dean Wiggs, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colorado; Ed.D. 
1971, George Washington University 
Washington 


» Professor of International A flairs, George 
Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
1942. New York University 


Kurt Wilk, Visiting 
University Program, 
J.U.D. 1932, University of Berlin, Germany; J.D 

Alfred Burton Willcox, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D 1953, Yale University 

Earl Howard Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 

B.S. 1949, Catholic University of America; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington Universiti 

Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 

Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 

Maria Guarrera Wilmeth, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Doctor of Romance Languages 1963, University of Naples Italy 

Lawrence Winkler, Associate Professor of Education; 
Summer Sessions 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington 1 


Erik Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State Un Case Western Reserve 


Assistant Dean of the 


niversity; Ed.D. 1965, George Wa hington University 


iversity; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 196 


University 


Maida Rust Withers, Associate Professor 0j Physical Education 


B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University M.S. 1960, University of l tah 


Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor of Management 
M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Thomas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1935. Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown 


B.S. 1935, New York University 


University 
William Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.B.A. 1946, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1949 Columbia 
l ter 


liversity [ Roche 
rsity of Chi 


Universiti 


Ph.D 19¢ 

*Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S 1937, Unive 
ion pit 


John Woodburn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educat Ee 
B.A. 1935. Marietta College; M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1952, Michiga? 
University 

: l 1 th 

Nina Libertas Bencich Woodside, Associate € linical Professor of Heal 
Care Administration penssi 

B.S. 1953, George Washington University tical College 9f 

vania: M.P.H. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 


William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 
George Leonard Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1959. Albion College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Michigan State University 
John Franklin Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
B.A. 1954, American University; M.A. 1960 University of Illinois and 
William Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet 
versity of Americ? 


M.D. 1957, Woman's Me 


Saxophone) 


Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; Mus M. 1971, Catholic Uni 


Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian j 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria , peon” 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion; A ssistan 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 966 gor 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; ph.D. 199» 


University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1973 
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Athony Marvin Yezer, Assistant Professor of Economics 


pS 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
,, “agland 


| n : " e ; 
“hard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 


L.B, 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
“Diversity 


^ : ^ "n 
Ta Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
Ore Zietz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
5S, 1939, M.S 1940, City University of New York, City College 
Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


"n 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University 
Inerica 


nz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Pathology and of 
" Phthalmology 
"^ 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
^ mund Ziolkowski, Assistant Professor of Classics 
hara s Duke University; Ph D. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hin 
is Charles Zook, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Comparative ) 
In, ' 1992, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 
1j loseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
am J E 1958, University of Virginia è HN ! 
avi, ohn Zukel, Associate Clinical F rofessor of Epidemiology and 
Ms Onmental Health 


Par n University of Massachusetts, Amherst; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College ; 
: 1961, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, England 


3 


Ni 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
4 


Yon 
by, Men, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory Aids Branch, 
o 


Pay Of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Comparative 
_dytology 


th “we University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Natio otts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Biochemistry, 


i "- Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines 
US Stanton ah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Ph.D 
h 


d U Diversity 


c 1 ; ; : 
neri nderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) ; 


X" 

Ny d. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University of Cambridge, England 
Mou E C hief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Manpower 
NS ranch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental 

ntti and University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, 

1 elroq niversity A a a 
Vie Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinical 


e ; 
Dro afiona] Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition 
L pm Ci Uni 
Ql W; 96s, LL Dnivenity of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; 
illi 7/1, George Washington University: Sc.D 1966, University of € hicago 
“arch ©wman, Program Administrator, Biological Sciences Section, 


Q > 

11 Sogy "ants Branch, National Institute of General Medical Sciences; 

Te, U 
ity of 


hivern; 
Virgi], Pennsylvania M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Ph.D 1930, 
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Laboratory of 


Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, 
Neurochemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind? 
Complex Lipids 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
Nati 


Bernard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, 
Heart and Lung Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 


B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada Ph.D. 1935, New York University 


Arthur Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Divisi 
Biological Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology t 
B.A. 1943, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Ch 

Dean Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry; 
National Cancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1923. Ph.D. 1927, University of California, Berkeley 

Henry Marcellus Cathey, Research Horticulturist, Crops Research Divis 

Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department of Agric ulture; Plant Physio’ 


Vascular Plants 
B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University 
University 

Norman Cheville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Research dt 
Veterinarian, National Animal Disease Laboratory, A ericultural Res 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, lowa; Comparative 


on, 


at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell 


Pathology 
D.V M. 1959, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1964, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, ‘of 
jtul! 


Bruce Collette, 
aboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Inst 


Systematics L 
Biology of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University of 
Lois-ellin Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start Evaluation, office 
1961, Bryn Mawt í 


Economic Opportunity; Developmental Psychology 
West Virginia University; M.A. 1957 Ph.D f p 
ninist 


Metabolism 

B.S. 1946. Scottish Church College, Calcutta, India; M.S 1951, University 

Amberst: Ph.D. 1956, West Virginia University prog 
an 


José Manuel Espinosa, Deputy Director, Office of Inter Americ 
U.S. Department of State; Latin American History 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Stanford University; Ph.D 1934, University of California 


Alan Franklin, Research Chemist, Physical Properties Section, nore 
Materials Division, National Bureau of Standards; Physical Che 


Solids 
B.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Princeton University 
titute, 


Victor Frattali, Research Chemist, Naval Medical Research Ins 
Enzy™ 


National Naval Medical Center; Structure and Function 0? ™ 


1965, Georgetown University J pns 


nii of 


B.S. 1959, University of Scranton; Ph.D 
Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory» 
Hopkins University; Theoretical Physics; Aerodynamics |. iversilf 
Dip.M.E. 1933, Dip.Ae.E. 1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946, Un 
Lille, France St 
iar ; um ea 
Peter Garlick, Associate Professor of Economics, Division of Ar 
^" . , . . , P " j 4 
Geography, State University of New York, € ollege at New n 
International Relations vow of 
1962, University 


B.A. 1909, M.A. 1951. University of Sheffield, England; Ph.D 
nglanc 


ol 
jl 


Amour Geisser, Professor of Mathematical Statistics and Chairman of the 
partment of Statistics, State University of New York at Buffalo; 


Multivariate Analysis 


yA: 1950, City University of New York. ( ity College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, University of 
arth Carolina at Chapel Hill 


ph Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, Department of 
etallurgy and Materials Scienc e, Lehigh University; Meteorite Study 

I! 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Techralor, 
'! Lorimer Grant, Chie f, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, U.S 
90d and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 

li. 1928, Alma College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1933, University of Michigan 

NU Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations, 


y tonal Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer 


(Qia, Duke University; M.D. 1945, University of Iling M.A. 1950, University of 
la, Berkeley 


Greenhouse, Chief, Epidemiology and Biometry Branch, National 
of tute of Child Health and Human Development; Biometrics; Design 
ts Xperiments 


Wahi oe: City University of New York. City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George 
A ington University 


hg Ck Greenwalt, Medical Director, Blood Program. A merican National 
a Cross; Cellular Physiology 
Mi, M.D. 1937, New York University 


0 à ; 
Bi n Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolism, Laboratory of 


Omeg; ia s 
Dey ical Sciences, National Institute of Child Health and Human 
lx peP Ment, Amino Acid Metabolism 


Moni! University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University: Ph.D 1959, University of 


i and H. ; adison I : . t 

D, acskaylo. Plant Physiologist, Forest Ph ysiology Laboratory, U.S. 

d ment of Agriculture; Mycology; Plant Phy siology: Microorganisms 
“Hard; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 

ten): t, Senior Specialist in Soviet Economic s, Congressional Research 


ce r; ° i : x : s 
9 Library of Congress; Soviet Economics: € omparative 
Mic Systems 


1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955 Columbia University 
iland, Jr.. Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; 


especially American Foreign Policy 
A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949 Harvard University 


Ie „esearch Institute; Social Psychology 


Lenn. ct Virginia University; Ph.D. 1952 University of Rochester 


T d 
d p, PY Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food 


1 u ss ^ bá 
he n wu ddministration; Nutrition 
b Maur: 1987, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
\ ta Ice Hueber. Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 
1 
Iw; 3ny 
X 


ta Hu Butie, Uni 


N nt, p,n p ty: M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
S tolo |" rofessor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence: Abnormal 


: 1925 Ph.D. 1927 M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
“obson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; 


M.D. 1964 George Washington University 
"lef, Section on Enzymes and Cellular Biochemistry, 
: "Stity 


Y Un; te of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Enzymology 
miversity of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 
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. ; 
iate Professor of German and Chairman of the 


School of Languages and Linguistics 


Georgetown University; German Linguistics 
Ph.D. 1956, Universit f Münster, German; 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence; 
Statistics 
3.A. 192 DePauw 1 
M 


M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942 University of 


, 
Armed Forces Ins! 


Lent Clifton Johnson, € hief. Bone and Joint Pathology 


1931, M.D j er X Chicago 
, , , IT 
Di ision of Worms I M National Muse 


Meredith Leam Jones, Cur 
Smithsonian I? itior ertebrate Zoology 
LA i M.A ) Ph.I 1 ( B« 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Practicing Psychotherapist Psychotherapy 
B.A. 1946, Universit Pe " M.A. 1953, Ge Washington University; Pw 
abo” 


) Penns S 
í + National Institute of Arthritis and M@ 


Milton Kern, Re rch Ch N onal Institute « 
D Sé i P otein Metabo sm 
B.S ) e New Y Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale 1 niversity Ws 
; n 
David Kohne, Staff Mi er, Department of Terrestria Maenetism, BIO 
; ; M 
Section, Carni Institution of Washington, D.C.; Molecular Biolog 
\ x W ( I Li I 


tical 
nal Security Agency; SAUSE 


Ir terence 

B.S. 1938, City ! f New York, City College; M.A ), Ph.D. 1957, Georg! 

W Lib 
Robert Land, ¢ ef, D (n of Gener Referenct nd Bibl ography, z 

of Congr: Librar Research à! d Techniques LS 

RA $ M M.A ) B.S. m 

MO, € € 

wn l niverst) 


Otto Landmar 1ssociate Professor of Biolog Ge 


B.S. 1947, ( l New Y Quec ( e: M.S 48. Ph.D. 19 
I 
à; e apo? 
siolo? 
Chester Elw i Leese. Professor Emeriti P N urophy 
B.A y M.A I ) l ' 


Valter McKay Lovenberg, Section C} I p ec Insti! 


Pharmacology 
B.A MO. Goucher ( hans WCA. NN Ph.1 1944. Radcliffe 


Michael Joseph Malone, Professor of N« urology and 0] 


Development; Brain Lipids 
B.A. 1951, Boston ( e; M.D. 1956, Georgetow 
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Storge Reilly Martin, Chief, Connective Tissue Section, Laboratory of 
Biochemistr y, National Institute of Dental Research; Connective Tissue 
B.A, 1955, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1959 University of Rochester 

adislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physic s, Electronics Division, 

ational Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 


Ph.D 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland 
Ty McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; 


Opathology 
n BS. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illinois 


L " . 
"Orge Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman of 


* Department of Romance Languages, Univer sity of North Carolina at 
reensboro; Romance Philology 
kej - 1933, M.A, 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1947, Stanford University 
ith Melder, Independent Writer and Researc her; American Civilization: 
litical History 
| Mare * 1954, Williams ( ollege; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 
Baret Mercer, Director, Program for Research in Clinical Ps ychology, 
verholser Division for Clinical Research, National Center for Mental 
ealth Services, Training, and Research, National Institute of Mental 
galth, Clinical Psychology 
| Va > 1929, M.S. 1934, Ph D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
‘Nt : < 
up Mediary Metabolism 
ttim 195 » University of Mainz, Germany 
Sry Mishkin, Research Psychologist, Section on N europsychology, 
i er 
BA, Ew Institute of Mental Health; Experimental Psychology 
LM » Dartmouth College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill University 
Orales-C 
y erto 


Mo 


Canada 
arrion, Director of Historical Research, University of 
Rico; Latin American Studies 


A. ] 
i hai University of Puerto Rico; M.A 1936, University of Texas at Austin Ph.D. 1950 
"ow Jniversity 


| My 1 Cilly, Professor of Neurology; Neurochemistry 
iQ 949. M.D. 1952 Te " 
ark 2, National University of Ireland 
4 a II, Director, Department of Serology, Microbiological 
i L « 
pas igy > Inc., Bethesda, Md.. Virology 
ldo E S. 1961, Ph.D 1965, University of Maryland 
Tech, "man, Professor of Cell Biology, Massachusetts Institute of 


^oloo, . : 
lay 1954 25»; Molecular Biology; Biochemistry 
1 pi Y *nnsylvania State University; Ph.D 
Thera > Head, Sec 


1958, Columbia University 

tion of Physiological € ‘hemistry, Experimental 

1, National Heart and Lung Institute; Physiological 

ys: 

tw PB : k - 

EN p ewig 7 ania State University M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955 
n " 

tin 4^ Directo, F 


à ies 
ha 19, perica 

tt Rabj - 1959, Harvarc 
Pea Pa Head, Radic 
ic ysics Division 


Rutgers University, 


*olitical Development Studies. Brookings Institution; 


1 University; M.A 1953, Haverford College 
ation Effects Section, Optical Materials Branch, 


bs » U.S. Naval Research Laboratory; Solid State 
Un. 1950 Uni 

1 ie! Riv, » 

b Maryi, 9| Wisconsin, Madison; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, 
Met, Dovit à: 
» tal ; 2, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein 
A. 1% ism 


, Ph.D, 1961. 


University of California, Berkeley 


I t Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; 
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Robert Wallace Rafuse, Jr., Senior Washington Economist, Mathematica; 
Public Finance 
B.A. 1958, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University | 

David Platt Rall, Associate Scientific Director for Experimental Therapeut 
National Cancer Institute; Cancer Chemotherapy , 
B.A. 1946, North Central College; M.S. 1948 M.D., Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 

Carl Romney, Deputy Technical Director, U 
Applications Center; Geophysics 
B.S. 1945, California Institute of Technology; 

Jack Rosenbluth, Associate Professor of Physiology, New 
Invertebrate Zoology 
B.A. 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, New York University Jot 

Philip Russell, Director, Division of Communicable Disease and Immuno d 
and Chief, Department of Virus Diseases, Walter Reed Army Institult 


Research; Virology 
B.A. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 


Hugues Ryser, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, 
Molecular Genetics 
M.D. 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland t 
Andras Sandor, Associate Professor, Department of German and Russia 
Howard University: 20th Century German Literature 


B.A. 1956, Szeged University, Hungary; B.Litt, 1961, University of Oxford, E 
Ph.D. 1967, University of Southern California 


Frank Santamour, Jr., Research Geneticist, 
Research Service, U.S. Department of A griculture; Chemotaxo / 
A. 1957; 


B.S. 1953, University of Massachusetts, Amherst; M.F 1954, Yale University; 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St aul nso” 
Smit 


Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, U.S. National Museum, 
Institution; Vertebrate Zoology; Ichthyology a 
B.A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; Ph D. 1932, University 


Washington 
David Bytovetzski Scott, Chief, Laboratory of Histology and Pathology: 


National Institute of Dental Research; Cytology ;versitf 
B.A. 1939, Brown University; D.D S. 1943, University of Maryland; M.S. 1944, Uni 


Rochester th i 
Jarvis Edwin Seegmiller, Clinical Investigator, National Institute of Ar 
and Metabolic Diseases; Intermediary Metabolism 
B.A. 1942, University of Utah; M.D. 1948, University of Chicago ivi j 
Alexis Shelokov, Chief, Laboratory of Virology and RickettsiologY: D 
Biologics Standards, National Institutes of Health; Virology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1948, Stanford University 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant Director, 
Laboratory, Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology; Cell 
B.S S 958, Geo Í on University 
1954, M 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington Universit Plant poolo i 


Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S. Geological Survey; 
B.S. 1942. M.S. 1943, Ohio State University M.A. 1949. Ph.D. 1951, Harvar 


Harold Kenneth Skramstad, Jr., Special Assistant fo the Directo" ial 
Museum of History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Aspects of American Civilization i 
B.A. 1963, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University ith? 

Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany, sm 
Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University , mi. 

Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of E xperimental Pathology 
Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 


M.D. 1936, University of Berlin, Germany 


S. Air Force Technical 


Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkele? 


York Universit): 


M.D. 1958, University of Rochester E 
Harvard Universi? 


ngland; 


grill 


d 


Radiation Biology 
Physiolo 
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Donald Fleming Squires, Director, Marine Sciences Research Center, State 
niversity of New York at Stony Brook; Biology of Coelenterates 
“A, 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University; M.A. 1952, University of Kansas 
[no Steinbruckner, Associate Professor of Languages and Linguistics, 
American University; 20th Century German Literature 


of acher’s Certificate 1960, Teacher’s Training College, Linz, Austria; Ph.D. 1965, University 
n 


| nsbruck, Austria 


Usel] Bradford Stevens, Executive Secretary, Division of Biology and 
agriculture, National Research C ouncil; Mycology 
i ined 7, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
| bert Stewart, Horticulturist, Vegetable and Ornamentals Research Branch, 
"ops Research Division, Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department of 
l psiculture; Cytogenetics 
I} ^ 1999, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D 1946, University of Maryland 
Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, National 
nicer Institute; Viral Leukemia 


Pb toi ev Mexico State University; M.S 1930, University of Massachusetts, Amherst; 
|] » University of Chicago; M.D 1949, Georgetown University 


5 *5 Dale Stewart, Senior Scientist, Division of Physical Anthropology, 
BA thsonian Institution; Physical Anthropology 
ji ` 1927, George Washington University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
Omas, Research Associate, Institute for Behavioral Research; 
| y Perimenta] Psychology 
EN 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland 
o Ce John Tilly, Research Scientist, Savannah River. Laboratory, Division 
bs ton logical and Environmental Sciences, Aiken, S.C.; Ecology 
asi » Elmhurst College; M.S. 1953, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1965, University of Iowa 
l " . , , , 
Co, Os Johannes Tousimis, Director of Research, Biodynamics Research 
A lgo ON, Inc.; Biophysics 
Mi; 4 S 1952, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D 1963, George Washington University 
A irsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Laboratory of Biology, National Institute 
The 19; 4. €alth and Human Development; Endocrinology; Metabolism 
“Man » Temple University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


MA, igure, Consultant in Economics; Public Finance 
47, Ph.D 


. 1968, University of Chicago 
Us F rger, formerly Chief, Division of Drug Biology, Bureau of Drugs, 
3. 1997, M and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology 
Opel A. 1941, George Washington University; Ph.D 1948, Georgetown University 

Smit Soni, Curator, Division of Mechanical and Civil E ngineering, 
ly t. 1954. Institution; American Civilization: History of Technology 

Wig Von ime of Michigan 

MA "Mann, Chief, C )phthalmology Branch, National Institute of 
yd. 1919 uM Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology 
| ard M versity of Vienna, Austria 

peti. EE Mer, Bacteriology Division, U.S. Army Medical Unit, Fort 
eg, a un ochemistry 
MM n Hopkin Placon Woman’s College; M.A. 1942, University of V irginia; D.Sc. 


iversit 


nig Ward Washburn, 


Chairman, Department 0f American Studies, 
American Civilization 


Bion Weissb v College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
ae i Pltyy, Ron ctete Director and Head of the Department of 
„Gy oe Institute of Molecular Biology; V itamins. 
versity of New York, City College; M.S 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George 
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arch Microbiologist and Chief of the M ycoplasma Reses 


Ruth Wittler, Resec 
Walter Reed Army 


Section of the Department of Bacterial Diseases, 

Institute of Research; Microbiology: Mycoplasma 

B.A. 1940. Oberlin College; M.S. 1944, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1947 Case Weste 
Reserve University 

Mvron Lee Wolbarsht, Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Duk 
University; Visual Research 
B.A. 1950, St. John's College, Maryland; Ph.D 


Ralph Aubrey Young, Consultant, International Monetary Fund; Int 
; Ph.D. 19% 


1958, John Hopkins University 


ernali 


Finance 

B.A. 1923, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A 

University of Pennsylvania 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, 

Ophthalmology; Ophthalmic Pathology 

B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


1925, Northwestern University 


Clinical Professor of Pathology and of 
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Robert Allen, Soviet Area Specialist, Library of Congress; American 


Civilization: U.S. and Russian Institutions in Social Change 
Ed.B. 1943, Southern Illinois University M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 


Wallace Bowman, Consultant and Assistant Chief of the I nvironmentdl s 
Division of Legislative Reference Service Library of Congress; Am 


Civilization: Man, Nature, and Environment 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Washington University; M.S. 1956, Yale University | 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and E xhibitions, National Gallery of Art; a 

American Civilization: English Art History : 

B.F.A. 1941. M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johr Hopkins Univer 

. " $ t " es , y 

Alan Fern, Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library 

Congress; American Civilization: American and European Cinema 

B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago " 
Frederick Richmond Goff, Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference Der gi 

Library of Congress; American Civilization: History of Printing ? 

Book 


B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Litt. D 1965, Brown University eri 
Alan Jabbour. Head of Archive Folk Song, Library of Congress; Am 


Civilization: Folk Music 

B.A. 1963. University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University and. 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section Division, prin 

Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization: Mass 


(Movies and TV) 

B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa 
Philip Lundeberg, Curator, Division 0j Naval History, Smithsontd 

American Civilization: Military and Naval History 

B.A. 1944, M.A. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University a 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, Sc hool for Advane 


International Studies, Johns Hopkins University; Afri i 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph D. 1939, Corn 
David Chambers Mearns, Librarian, Library of Congress; 


Civilization: History of Libraries versit? 
: ial Univer? 
Litt.D. 1960, Lincoln College; Diploma of Honor 1961, Lincoln Memoria) ~ 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Y Saunders Redding, Professor of English, Cornell University; American 
Civilization: The Negro and American Culture 


Ph.B. 1928, M.A. 1932, Litt.D. 1963, Brown University; L.H.D 
Litt.D. 1964, Hobart College 


Obert Sauer, Chief, Department of Patholo zy, National Zoological Park, 
p ] g 


Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M 1952, University 


1963, Virginia State College; 


of Pennsylvania 


"ter Benedict Sheridan, Head, Special Reference Section, Congressional 
eference Division. Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; 

American Civilization: American Historiography 
“A. 1945, M.A. 1950, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1957, ( 


»corgetown University 

“s Robert Wason, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, 

Le vislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
The Labor Movement (Western Europe and the United States) 


1949, American International College; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


——— 


h FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
ig, Be in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate, 


k following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Yersity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whe 
re 


W as, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Where. of the very concept of a university; and 
. 45, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
ch and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
9n campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
! of t e campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when vio- 
N Civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

‘dhe erefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
[M at in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
iy “sembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
icy Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, or 
i Eo interfere with normal and necessary University activities, this 

€ authority of the President, or other University officials desig- 


~~ Ct in hi 
i oly his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after con- 
and t the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University Sen- 
Orde President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
er; ’ 


or a ncluding, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Bn y engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
3 are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
y Such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
*T is restored as is practicably possible 


Was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


* An 


* of ex edi The George Washington University on the 
Ing the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 

George n reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs+ 
ible ington University as soon after order is restored as is 


M 


tee (actions been renamed the Faculty Senate 


tion í the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Y and Students 


485 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was! 
proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditio 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business # 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their a 


and (b) by placing no obstacle to stv 


ities at designated places on campus, 
howe" 


who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the rect 
in his activities. ( 
The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled "t 
ings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning: 


freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, pro 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive 
ance- 


The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resist je! 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent wht 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 


be its object. 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on 
19, 1968: 

tion ^ 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus " 
izations in the past. In the future, however, no organiz 
or supported by the University unless it provides continued 
discrimination in membership practices and in intent, conside 
relevant committees and officers of the University. 


assurance salt 
red aded 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 9? 
19, 1968: 
olation of 
ertain 
ative 
f 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including vi 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of € 
Members of the academic community should know that administr 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation O e 
leges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken 1? 
protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. | 4 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the presiden 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 
was 9 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington universin 
member of the University (including as members of the University 
having a formal connection with the University ) 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably o 


and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members OF d 
University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, OF 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


bstructs teaching 


pests of 
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nU who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
versity, 

[Y be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
IT disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
Rae government of its members 

i h order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other dis- 
etary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this resolu- 
iy mal have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Univer- 

taring Committee on Student Affairs.* 


EIS 


v 


ncti, 
zi Of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Aculty and Students 


EE. 


Academic advising centers, 79 
ademic work load: 
Olumbian College, 72-73 
Vision of University Students, 177 


Taduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
te 100 

qoo! of Education, 107 

Sol of Government and Business 


sa ministration, 136, 145, 157-58 
oom of Public and International Af- 
irs, 164 
Academ; r 
i mic Status of the University, 14-15 
B Unting: 
B.A, de 
OUrses, 193-96 
Dorartment, 193.96 
Mao! Study, 156-58 


Bree requirements, 136-40 


Um field of concentration, 147, 
milite internship, 140 
Adis, ation, 14-15 
176 att tests, 26, 72, 75, 76, 136, 
iyi; 277, 309 
Admin; > Student, 62.65 
Bacher ation: ^ 
Mat 9f Science in, 134, 160 
cience in, 134. 144 ( 
M of, 18-20 , 160 
iS] ati 3 
field, ro and supervision, Ed.D 
nion, 23.28 


decisi 
For s dc ion plan, 24 
27.28 $ from foreign institutions, 


Taduate 
i 26-27, see also school con- 


i 
advan. 

9g. anced sts ; 
99 00, DUET 


Division E 


< 


ng, 24-25, 76-77, 
136, 138, 147. 152. 


Abbreviations, key to, 192 
nce, regulations concerning, see At- 
tendance 


Adult education 
Ed.D. field, 126 
In the College of General Studies, 14 
In the Division of University Students, 
175-78 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
Advanced placement tests, 24-25, 26, 244. 


309 
Advanced standing, 24-25, 76-77, 98-99, 
100, 124, 136, 138, 147, 152, 156, 
168 
Advising centers, academic, 79 
Advisory council: 
For arts and sciences, 69-70 
For the School of Government and 


Business Administration, 132-33 
Advisory system, Columbian College, 75 
Air Force ROTC, 53-54 
Alumni association, 56 
Alumni career services, 61 
American civilization 

Courses, 198-201 
Degree programs in, 197-98 
American literature 
Courses, 282-84 
Degree programs in, 276-77 
American college testing program, 72, 

136 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 

392 
American Studies program, 197-201 
Council, 197 

Degree programs, 197-98 
Faculty advisory committee, 197 


Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomy department, 202-4 
Courses, 202-4 
Degree programs, 202 
Anthropology department, 204-10 
Courses, 205-10 
Degree programs, 204-5 
Departmental prerequisite, 205 
Apartments, Munson Hall, 58 
Appendix, recently established regula- 
tions, 485-87 


489 
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Application 
Fee, 23, 31 


Fee for room reservation, 31, 57-58 
For graduate admission, 23, 26-27, 
27-28, 93, 144, 156-57, 167 
For graduation, 31, 50, 95 
For undergraduate admission, 
27-28 
Applied mathematics, degree programs 
in, 326-27 
Applied music, degree programs in, 336- 
17 
Applied 
428 
Art department 
Courses, 213-20 
Degree programs, 210-12 
Departmental prerequisite, 216 
Art exhibits, 66 
Art history and theory: 
^? 1 3-16 


23-26 


statistics, degree programs in, 


210-20 


Courses, 
Degree programs in, 
Special honors, 210 


210, 211 


B 
Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 


Balance sheet, 49 
administration, 


Behavioral factors in 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 147- 
48 
Biochemistry department, 221-24 
Courses, 222-24 
Degree programs, 222 
Biological Sciences department, 224-31 
Courses, 225-31 
Degree programs, 224-25 
Departmental prerequisite, 225 
Biology: 
Courses, 225-28 
Degree programs in, 224-25 
Teaching field, 111 
Biomedical and related sciences, Mas- 


ter’s and doctoral fields, 97 


7.9 


Calendar for 1972-73, 

Career services, student and alumni, 61 

Catholic University of America, coopera- 
tive AFROTC program, 53-54 

Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 212 

Certificate, Health Care Administration, 
156 


Certification for teachers, 129 


ATALOGUE 


Art teaching field, 110 

Art Therapy, graduate study and course® 
220-21 

Arts and sciences, graduate school, 

School of Arts 


set 


and 


Graduate 

Sciences 
Arts and sciences, undergraduate colle£^ 

see Columbian College of Arts ? 

Sciences 
Assistantships, 37-38 
Astronomy courses, 
Athletics, 65-66 
Attendance, 45, 50, 73, 135, 163 
Auditing, 33, 48-49, 177 
Automatic data processing speci 

B.B.A. degree, 141 
Awards, 41-45 


Awards for graduate study, 


358 


alizatio™ 


9 
sponsored. j 


— 


Biometric laboratory, 186 


Biophysics, graduate study, 232 . 6 
Board of Trustees of the University: 
18 
Botany 
Courses, 228-29 
Degree programs in, 224-25 
Business Administration: pé 
Bachelor's degree requirement? 
39, 140-42 
Courses, 233-42 
Department, 232 42 > 
Doctoral study, 156-58 s 
Master's degree requirements p^ 


„lations 
Business-government relation 


field of concentration, I 


. -hasin£ 
Certification of public purcha 


159-60 
Changes in progré 
Chemistry department, ^ 

Courses, 244-48 

Degree programs, 2 

Graduate placement ex 
Chemistry teaching field, il 


Chinese courses, 252-54 


hinese language and literature, Bache- 
lor of Arts degree program in, 82, 


166, 252 
Chinese studies, Bachelor’s degree pro 
gram in, 82-83, 166, 388 


Class; 

lassical archeology and anthropology, 
Bachelor's degree program in, 205, 

: 211 

lassic; ; 

“sical archeology, classics, and his- 


lory, M.A. field, 211-12, 249 
SSical archeology and Greek, Bache- 
Seely degree program in, 211, 249 
“ical humanities, Bachelor's degree 
Program in, 249 
asSics department, 248-52 
OUrses, 249.52 
Bree programs, 249 
“SSification of 
q College, 75 


x "nt: 
Con departmental, 64 


Cla 


students, Columbian 


"Bt entrance examination board 

sts, 24-25, 72, 75, 136, 176, 244, 
Q7, 309 
| Ed Student development, M.A. in 
College field, 123 

T? Schools, and divisions of the 


Coy iVersity, 13-14, 67-180 
la, Interuniversity: 
Odern China, 173, 373 
Ussia and Eastern Europe, 173, 
| Coy 
umh; 
eran College of Arts and Sciences, 
Ac : 
Acaaetnic advising centers, 79 
Acad mic Standing, 74 
Advi "le work load, 72-73 
As hd Council, 69-70 
Biches In Arts degree, 78-79 
m Or's degrees, 83-89 
D pi tees, 63, 68-69 
Dean's Council, 68 
x 5 list, 73-74 
re ^s 
Parte Wuirements, 75-89 
double ent special examinations, 77 
Entrano majors, 88 
Faut bi requirements, 71.72 
Gen ly, 67.68 
eral Cour 
Ors se requirements, 78 
leri 3-74 
iplin; 
Profe Plinary Programs, 88 


Ssi 
Bulat; Onal require 
at quirements, 79-83 
Phom nS, 72-75 


€ 
mor honors program, 73 
encen me In Paris program, 7 
' See Graduation 


INDEX 491 


Committees: 

Joint, faculty and students, 62 

Of the board of trustees, 17-18 

Of the University, 20-22, 62-63 

On the judicial system, 63 

See also college or school concerned 
Composition, Mus.M. field, 336-37 
Comprehensive health planning M.A. in 

H.C.A. concentration, 155 

Computer center, University, 55-56 
Concerts, 66 
Conduct, 50, 485-87 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 336-37 
Consortium of universities, 29, 53 
Consultants: 

Field of studies, 482-83 

In research, 475-82 
Continuing education for women, 56 
Continuing education in health care ad- 

ministration, 129 

Continuing student, 29 
Continuous registration, 31, 49, 94 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 53-54, 103 
Correspondence courses, 75, 138, 165 


Counseling center, 60-61 

Course numbers, explanation of, 191-92 
Course offerings, time of, 192-93 
Courses of instruction, 191-437 

Credit, 48-49 


Balance sheet, 49 

Explanation of amount of, 192 

For advanced placement examinations, 
24-25 

For college «entrance examination 
board college-level examination pro- 
gram (CLEP), 25, 76-77, 138 

For Columbian College special de- 
partmental examinations, 25, 77 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 76 

For service school courses, 25 

For summer school work, 49 

From other institutions, 25, 98-99. 100, 
124, 136, 147, 152, 156, 168 

Repeating courses for, 46, 94, 177 

Transfer of, within the University, 48, 
98-99, 100, 168, 178 


Credit/no credit option, 47, 178 
Curriculum 


Ed.D. field, 126 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 


492 
D 


Dance: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization, 120 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
Data processing, M.B.A. field of concen 
148 
Dean's council 
Columbian 
Sciences, 
Division of University Students, 175 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
91 
School of Education, 105 
School of Government 
Administration, 131 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, 161 
Dean's honor list, School of Government 
Administration, 137 
Dean's honor list, School of Public and 
International Affairs, 164 
Dean's list, Columbian College, 73-74 
and schools, 


tration, 


College of Arts and 


68 


and Business 


and Business 


Degree programs, colleges 
13-14 
Degrees 
Associate in Arts, 78-79 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
71 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 80-81, 107-20 
Offered by Columbian College, 
78. 83-89 
Offered by the School of Public and 


$- 


International Affairs, 82-83, 163- 
67, 388 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
135-43 


Bachelor of General Studies, 71 
Bachelor of Science 

In Administration, 134, 160 

In Environmental Health, 71, 284 


In Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science, 71 

In Medical Technology, 80, 83-84, 
88-89 


In Oceanography, 71 
In Physical Education, 81-82, 107-8, 
120-21 
Offered by Columbian College, 75 
78, 83-89 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, 86 
Combined Master of Science and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, 97 
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Degrees (cont’d.): " 

Doctor of Business Administrati® 
156-58 


Doctor of Education, 126-29 1 
Doctor of Philosophy, 93-97, 100-10. 
Doctor of Public Administration l 
58 
Dual Program for Doctor of 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 
Education Specialist, 125-26 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, " 
In Government, 143, 144 47, 8e 
In Health Care Administratio™ 
144-47, 155 
In Special Studies, 


In Teaching, 122 i 
Offered by the Graduate Schon 


Arts and Sciences, 93-97, 7 " 
Offered by the School of Publi 
International Affairs, 167-72, 

90 
Master 
143, 
Master 


212 


Medici 
97-98 


122-25 


95. 98-100, 220 


«sepa tio 
of Business Administr? 


144-52 am 
Fine Arts, 93-96, 98 


pé 
Music, 93-96, 98-100, 


of 
422 
Master of 
17 
Master of Philosophy, 101 Ww 
Master of Public AdministratiO® 
44, 144-47, 152-53 
Master of Science: 
For Teachers, 93-97, 98-100, 
In Administration, 134, 144, og! 
In Forensic Science, 93-96, 
288 
In Special Studies, 95, 98-100 FL 
Offered by the Graduate "id 
Arts and Sciences, 93 d p? 
Master of Urban and Region 
ning, 144, 144-47, 153-54 
Departmental clubs, 64 
Departmental, honors, 51 
Departmental majors, 
lege, 87-88 
Design, M.F.A field, 
Dishonesty, regulations wr 
Dismissal of students, 45, Y r 
Dissertation requirements, 4 į 
158 ith, ; 
Distinction, degrees earned ts, Ur 
Division of University Studs 
versity Students, Divisio 


4 oF 
Columbia? 


212 


Doctor of Medicine, 
Programs, 86, 
Doctor of Medicine 


combined 


dual program, 97- 
98 
Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 
[bn mitories 57-58 
Tama, see Speech and Drama depart 
Ment 
j 
P 
arly Childhood education, M.A. in Ed 
k eld, 123 
E 
hn decision plan, admission by, 24 
Bast Science te; iching field, 111-12 
Asia, graduate study and research 
Bay S 172-73 
adsian Languages and Literatures 
Aartment and courses, 252-54 
ü Sian literature courses in transla- 
Raster 254 
x Europe, graduate study and re- 
Search On, 172-73 
NO) 
Mics Separtme ent, 254-61 
OUrseg, 5-61 
En Es 255 
NA joven Prerequisite, 255 
" Publi. 8roup option, B.A. field in 
Eton IC affairs, 388 


R A Specialization, B.B.A. degree, 


ion 
Pe apartment, 


5&2 

Dates, 26 262-75 
pes] ntal hess 265, 275 
catio Methods courses, 262, 264 
Aider? *hool of, 105-30 
Com ie Work M id, 107 
Deap ttes, 10 
depres council, 105 

BA ‘quirements 

BS in E. 80-81, 107-20 

Eqp" P-E., 81-82. 197 8, 120-21 

Eq » 126.29 aoe 

Ma 125.26 

M T Ed., 122.25 

“te ~s 122 

Bachelor ey uirements: 

Eq or degrees. 107-8 

Eq x 

M S. ' 126 

Mat Ed., 124 


degree 


INDEX 


Drama, and speech, teaching field, 118 
19 
Dramatic art, degree programs in, 421, 
422 
Dropping courses, 48, 135, 177 
Education, School of (cont'd. ): 
Scholarship requirements, 108. 125, 
126 
Special programs and services, 129-30 


Teaching fields, 109-20 
Education, special, see Special Education 
department 
Educational leadership, institute for, 184 
85 
Educational objectives, 12. see also col- 
lege, school, or division concerned 


Educational opportunity program, 59 
Educational resources inform: ation center 
(ERIC) clearinghouse higher 
education, 186 
Elementary administration 
Ed.D. field, 126 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
Elementary education 
Ed.D. field, 126 
M.A. in Ed. field, 
M.A.T. program, 
Professional courses, B.A 
gree, 119-20 
Teaching field, 112 
Emeriti faculty, 439-4] 
Employed students’ academic work load, 
72-73, 107, 136, 145, 164, 177 
Employment, student, 40, 61 
Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 13 
English 
Composition courses, 278-79 
Correct use of, 73, 137-38 
Literature courses, 279-82 
Literature, degree programs in, 276-77 
Placement examination, 26, 75, 277 
Requirement, 78 


on 


123 
122 


in Ed. de 


Teaching field, 112-13 
Test of, as a foreign language, 27, 28, 
93 
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English department, 276-84 


Courses, 278-84 


Degree programs, 276 
Departmental prerequisite 
Special honors, 276, 281, 283 
Entrance requirements, 
school, or division 
Environmental Health, 
Science in , 284 
Epidemiology and Environmental 


?78 


set college, 


concerned 
Bachelor of 


Health 


department, 284-86 
Courses, 285-86 


Degree programs, 284-85 
Examinations, 47 
Admission test for graduate study in 
business, 144, 157 


Advanced placement tests, 24-25 


American college testing program, 


136 


College entrance examination board, 


24-25. 72. 15, 136, 176, 244, 277, 309 
College level examination program 
(CLEP). 25, 76-77, 138 


Columbian College department specia 
TAE 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree, 127 


28 


Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 126 

English as a foreign language, 27 28, 
93 

Final. in defense of dissertation, 101-2 
128, 158 

For admissior & 28, 72, 136, 176 
177 

For placement in language course 
26, 75-76 

For placement in mathematics courses, 
76 

z for advanced standing 


For qualifyin 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 


24-26, 31, 76-77, 138, 277, 309 

F 
Faculty, alphabetical list, 439-75 
Fees. 29-33 

Counseling center, 61 

Payment of, 32-33 

Projected tuition increases, 32 

Reading center, 55 

Residence hall rates, 58 

Speech and hearing clinic, 54 


38-39. 102 


majors, 


Fellowships 
Field-of-study 
86 


Columbian Col 


g7 


lege 
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Examinations (cont'd.): 
y 
for doctoral stud) 


, » J 
Master's cand 


and D.P.A. candi 


language, 
173 


Foreign 
100-101 

language 

99. 169 


D.B.A 


Foreign for 


dacy 


General, for 


15 1 


97.9 


dates, 
candidates, 


Ph.D 


Genera 

101 
Graduate placement in chemistry, ‘ah 
93, 102, , 


211, 212, 


Graduate record, 
144, 157, 167, 
, 410, 421 
in Columbian College, 87 44 
field, for Ed.D candidates 


3 
Major, 
Major 

28 
Master’s comprehensive 
School of 
100 


oc 


, £M 
Graduate Arts ` 
Sciences, 
School of Education, 125 
School of Government ane 
Administration, 145-46 
School of Public Intern? 
Affairs, 169 
Miller analogies test, 
Natior 31, 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 126 
Oral. defense of dissert 


158 


j pusine® 


tion” 
a nd 


teacher , 


in ution, 
128 
Physical, 31 
Scholastic aptitude, 


Supporting field, for Ed.D. € 


151 
72. 136, 176 
n 


$7. 60 


gid” 


127-28 

Tool requirement: i 
For doct ral study, 100-10 169 
For Master's candidacy, ^^ T 


Exceptional children, education 


ers of, 129 386° 
es courses 


Experimental Humaniti 


p 
383 i 
Field of studies consultants, a^ W 


investments, 
148-49 
p.B.^ 


Finance and 
of concentration 


Finance specialization, 


141 


Financial aid, 33, 34-41 
For foreign students, 40 9 102 
37-37) 431 
For graduate students, nts 34? am 
For undergraduate tude of pros 
Law enforcement educa 
41 


Financial 
Loans, 


aid (cont’d.): 
33, 39-40 


Student employment, 40 
Mancial encumbrance, for nonpayment 


Of fees, 31, 33 


‘nancial regulations, 32-34 
Me Arts: 


Fol 


G 


Ourses, 216-20 

ree programs in, 210-11, 212 
Pecial honors, 211 
Ber Institute for Renaissance and 
18th Century Studies, cooperative 
Program, 103 

Service, 58 


Orei : ; 
Poro 8n affairs, see International Affairs 


teign language examinations: 
JT doctoral study, 100-101 

P Master's candidacy, 99, 169 
^cement, 26, 75-76 


p 


Neral . 
‘aa ral alumni association, 56 


For p o mination 

For Ph rand D.P.A. candidates, 157 
eral St ncdates, 97 98, 101 

’chelo Udies, Associate in Arts and 
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Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business f itt 
tration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M P.A.), Master O out 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional aint 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in P* ist! 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business min" a 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


(BANS 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts 4 ( 
ter of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International al 
LA.) 
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1972-73 FALL SEMESTER 
| September 6 Registration Wednesday 
» F "day 
! September Orientation for Ist-year students T hursdd) 
| September 8 Opening Assembly Frida) 
| September 11 Classes begin Monday n” 
5 WH 
: „lass 
November 22 Thanksgiving recess begins after last cla 
November 27 Classes resume Monday 


December 16 Christmas recess begins after last 


January 2 Classes resume Tuesday 


Friday 


January 15—19 Examination period Monday 


* The examination schedule, recesses, and semester breaks 
dents. See the School of Medicine Schedule of Classe 


4 


do not apply © 


1973 
January 16 
January 22 

February 19 
March 17 
March 26 

May 19 
May 21—26 


May 27 


THE CALENDAR 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration 7 uesday 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Examination period Monday "Saturday 


Commencement Sundav 


i 


i nive® 
ft) with 
Nobel laureate and Univ alumnus Julius Axelrod (left 


President Elliott 


COT Em rr m 


he AND ORGANIZATION 


i 
ot WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
“ge in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
it versity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
ars, is an intangible one. 
IN Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
Nu *stablishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Moe a While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
ie would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Ces and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 


th i2 
ME Of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
ic 

ha 

y n 


© endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 


of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ment shoul 


, ever e 


Hinson left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
t 
n 


d incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
ence Xtended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
tonscic and W ashington s bequest became worthless, 

ty us of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ilm, and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
i ict of P SPonsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
Lathe -olumbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
D z Mr they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Wh: 

= a approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
antic Ollege’s nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 


h. arter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
o denomination sh 


T 
r 
c 
ay er dw all be capable of being elected T rustees; nor 
NES ene as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
iN therecs y College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
b 6 enti 9r or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
beh ities ume when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
teen È ere centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
hp à Ven Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
M doy nt ue Somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
own. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 


- 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between [hii 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been dev 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy BO 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania A 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interii 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offic! 
area is not without its reminders of historic Í 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend ol 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth af 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 
National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College ? 
and Sciences (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the * 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Governme! 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the Coll 
the Division of University Students; and the Summer 


niversity is privately endowed and is gover 
an €* 


international agencies. The 


General Studies; 
The George Washington U 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees ol which the president is 


member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
acci 
its regional ace 


The George Washington University is accredited by 
jary Sch 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Seconc ni 
University is on the approved list of the American Association O 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boar™ 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemica 
The School of Medicine has had continuous approval by the ^ 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the A i 
of American Medical Colleges. The degree ot the School of Medic 
ognized by all State Examining Boards. 
CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER $ 
The Center encompasses a building, an organization, and à prog" ý 
It is the phys Fi 


building is the University’s center for community life rgan y 
implementation of the programs and objectives ol the € "and 
faculty, administrator < m. 


„atio 
an informal oduct aie 
» »-time 
leisure-ti m^ 


for À 


ment for 
The organization, composed of students, 


in the form of a three-board structure, provides 


for individual and group activities adapted to the 


needs of the University community. It also provides training r 
D 


in management and programming for the Center. 
E é sent 0 oi 
g develop” : / 


Its secon’ „o 
camp’? 


involved 

The primary purpose of the Center is the continuin 
program 
to the 


cultural, intellectual, soci il, and recreation i 


1 
is the provision of its various services and facilities 


life 


the needs 
Joung 


for the development of community 
The Center houses a wide range otf 


pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, 


facilities to serve 


j 


THE 
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Aleng " 

sas, bowling lanes and a billiard room, 
Diversity ( lub, 


erence rooms, 
Shower 


the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre, 
student organization offices 
an information center, 
and dressing rooms, 


and workrooms, meeting and 
music listening rooms, social areas, 


lockers, and parking accommodations 

RECREATION 

ay Nation Capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number 
m lun, T available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
storie jr concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 
University th Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
as intram; : Yt School of Medicine. and University-sponsored programs such 
laiths = iral sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Religious 
One ç © well represen 


ted in the Washington metropolitan area. Wg 


ishington is 
the most colorful 


cultural and scientific centers of the world. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1971-72 
ard Karrick Morris, 
a Emory Phillips, 1 
loh wy atlack Mitchell. 

_ ` Thompson, Jr.. 


LL.D., Chairman 
-L.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
M.A., Secretary 
| B.A., Assistant Sec retary 
0 
e Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
"Harold ollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 


Jacob py à Bradford, B.A., LL B. 

Geor Urns, LI B., LL.D 

Morio A. Butler, LL p 

Leonard c» aXwell Caplin, B.S., L] B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Henry op armichael, Ph.D., Sc 


DU TEAM Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
^ ausen, J.D. 


1 e oc ri 
sy Pal c. GSPN, LH.D, LL.D., sep 
Harry imo e B-A., M.B.A., JD. Li M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Owling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
an 


5 rist t ` 
Jacquie; “istian C] 


» B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


k Y : » M.A.. Ed.D.. LL.D., President of the University, ex 
athar; 

Melville p Graham, B.A. 

Richard Sel “osvenor, B.S., Scr). LL.D. 


looks 44 arrison, B A. M.A 

i : aa W ‘As M.A, D 
Dh 1s J.D., LL.D. > 

seph à Hirshhorn , L.H.D., D.C.I » D.D., HH. 


D., LL.M., LI D. 
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Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 

Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E 

John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., I L.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc D., D.CI 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, 1 itt.D 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Llovd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., Pre sident "n. 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President Jori 
Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President jor Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for {dministration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget studi 


President for Policy * 


Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S D., Vice 
Special Projects 

William Parkhurst Simth, Jr., B.A., 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director 0j Admissions 


jet 


presh 
M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., vice Pre 


* Nominated by the Alumni 


SOL oF MEDICINE OF GEORGE as a distin- 
In March, 1825, the School 
à medical school commensurate with 
à rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 
uy t the country." The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 
^ ^ las met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 
i © medical sciences upon which they have built medical c 
Ij ching, research, or administration 
of th » the School took on 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY h 
at goes back more than a century 

intention of building ‘ 
5 and demands of 


" 


E 
E 


areers in 

à 

à new dimension when Congress granted it the 

hi; t ashington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
* Nation was established in Washington. 

t or ürn of the century the School was | 


ocated at its present site—in the 
"o, ashington close t 
"er E 


o world-renowned library f. 


acilities, comprehen- 
ims, and numerous feder 


y ment Medical muset al medical research and 


$d sta lishments 
ing j Suished history of 
A! *sely par 


the George Washington University School 
e 

tG Schoo} ha 

N 

Y 


allels academic advances 
"torpe W is contributed to both 
of th Vashington University 

the w © School of Me 
“TWick Building, 


of 
and medical progress of the Na- 


Medical Center, established in 1966, 
dicine, the University Hospital, the 


University 
and affiliated hospitals 


to prepare men and women in the 
ealth needs of a growing, ev er-chang- 
School to provide its students with a 


“thy the School of Medicine is 

Y iM r 

Š ret medicine to meet the h 
tic I$ the responsibility of the 

NN of Instruction in the b 


asic medical sciences, with well-guided 
i ly in "ac With Opportunities for expression in research, and with a 
NU *Ping With the highest ethics of the profession. 
x e of «. - Program, 


the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
h provide exceptional opportunities for research 
ashington metropolitan area. 


‘ey tr facilities whic 
“hing in the W 
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LEGALES 


| 
| 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum of 90 


“ster hours must have been earned in an accredited institution of higher 
’ M8. Credits earned in a professional school can be applied to the fulfill- 
d this minimum requirement only if they are acceptable by the appli- 
3 College or university toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts or Science. A 
Inder the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour. 
Advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate work. Only 
hen nal Students are accepted upon completion of the minimal require- 


The following 
Te the applic 


courses must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
ant can be certified for matriculation. All required science 
hy ust include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
Bi experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 
9gy: 8 semester hours, including 4 hours of laboratory. This may 


T In general biology or zoology but may not include separately credited 
^in botany. 
emistry; 


tude stry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 

Be Qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 

j Ph Ster hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

4, we 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
Puig: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
| While ery college course or its equivalent. s 
M mathe required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, 


Matics are Strongly recommended. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


T 


Vesti 

SESon. rel, 

NP related to admissions, requests for applications, or the mailing of 

lo] o EN credentials should be addressed to the Office of Admissions, 

Sin. *dicine, George Washington University, 1331 H Street, N.W., 
apne ^C. 20005 

inp PPlic; s 

Ying all qp < Should give careful attention to the entrance requirements, sup- 

: l with * Information asked for on the application and furnishing the 

l the f the required credentials. An applicant cannot be considered 

h A fully ng are received: 

iy Officia] completed Application for Admission. 


` ' Dro transcripts of 


Ollowi 


fessiona] v. record from the registrar of each college, univer- 

y Inclusion ool, or other medical school attended. including summer 
hs ; . 9n Of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve in place 
hu U in 


Ti : . 
on from the school where the credits were earned. Applicants 
V PDlepn *ndance should request official transcripts of record to date and 
3 ta transcripts as soon as courses are completed and grades are 


4 Th or fron, commendation from the applicant's premedical advisory 
CN Tesu ts e references given in the application. 

of the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the 
Obtained ican Medical Colleges. Information concerning this test 
rom premedical advisers or the Association of American 
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Medical Colleges, Division of Educational Measurement and Research 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. | 

5. A check or money order made out to George Washington Univ 
in the amount of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 


ADVANCED STANDING | 
i 
he School of Medicine’s curriculum is such that admission with "m. 


ne 
standing is ordinarily limited to the third year. Applicants for admission 24i 
x s e if 
second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. The af 
for advanced standing must rh 
1. Be or have been a regularly registered student in a school of ™ 
Ames 


which is a member or an affiliate member of the Association of 
Medical Colleges. Citizens of the United States in foreign medical k 
other than those in Canada, should participate in the COTRANS program | 
sored by the Association of American Medical Colleges. Information 
program may be obtained from the Association at One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


2. Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the school 


currently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his education ™ 


whett À 


interrupted. e 
3. Have completed a course of study at least equivalent to that «Pl 


for advancement to the year for which he is applying had he been js 
in the George Washington University School of Medicine. For adm cn 


the second year, he must have completed all work in anatomy, bioc™ 


: E age : us 
microbiology, and physiology. For admission to the third year, he E oom 
completed didactic courses in medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gy 
pediatrics, and psychiatry. i 


ine OF 
4. Have the endorsement of the dean of his school medicine 


d X 


thorized delegate EV T 

5. Take the Part I Examination of the National Board of Medical uan 
ers if he is applying for admission to the third year. He should P 74 [ | 
the examination in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. : n0 X 
the United States attending foreign medical schools, other than thos? or. M 
da, are required to pass all subjects of the Part I Examination pu ^ 
demonstrate competence in the basic sciences. For admission Uo ‘othe 


year, citizens of the United States attending foreign medical schoo!» , e h 
, anal? ,u 


those in Canada, must pass the National Board Examinations 1'1 M, 

chemistry, microbiology, and physiology » " à 

[he application procedures are otherwise the same as those gp I 

general instructions for admission ie 
6, 

Ke 

i 

SELECTION PROCEDURES di 
b 

as they pi a 


The Committee on Admissions reviews credentials as soon the e wt 
plete The Committee is guided in the selection of students by st Lf 
academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission 


sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference an* be 
> . in 

view. Applicants are interviewed regionally or locally on id 
: aw shou 


Committee. The applicant who is invited to an interview 
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Wt to keep the appointment or let the School know promptly if another 
tngement must be made. The interviewer's report is an essential part of 
 ipplicant's record. The Committee on Admissions will not make a final 
Mmendation until it has been received. 


àch applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 


ù applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 
“tify the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his intent to 
Pt the place reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted within 
Weeks of the date of admission. This deposit will not be refunded after 
‘stration It will be credited toward 
"Ompanying the offer 
Sica] cc " x 
Miss 
Mths 


the tuition for the first semester 

of a place in class will be forms for a report on 
ndition. This report must be completed and returned to the Office 
ions of the School of Medicine by the stude 


nt’s physician within two 
of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 


REGISTRATION 


e f; à 34:4 
i fall semester of the academic year 1972-73. registration will be con 


, at the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., from 10 am 
Dm September 6 


Ihe time and place of registration for the 
", and the 


summer session of fourth-ye 


spring 


ar clerkships, will be announced 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


foll 
0 * à; j UU 
6-175 “ees have been established for the academic year 1972-73. (See 
| 7 for projected tuition increase for 1973-74.) 
icat; 
on fan fee . 


#00: eeeccvecesescecs $25.00 
ee. for 

Tt. E for the academic year 

her E Students 3,000.00 
Stude 

tni, dents 2,600.00 


M enter fee, charged all students (except those granted 


Jti, Sene" status) each semester ...... d m VUE Ia d ERES 37.50 
iog 9n fee, for failure to register within the designated 
Payment | 4 rte tad Mh TT 15.00 
A me.” charged for failure to make payments when due 
cią Pins. Of Fees,” below) 15.00 
Neg Or Statement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum 
Moug peo Payment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) 35.00 
"ice" sta Tation fee, charged each student granted "leave of 
"ity E lor each semester in the School of Medicine 80.00 
P" ata Er fee, charged each student granted "leave of ab- 
ion fe each semester 3.50 
o IRL LLL eeu 25.00 
eg, = fee, Charged a student whose check is improperly 
| "plete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds 15.00 


l fe of « = PH 
E Payable 9^ $3,000 for the 1972-73 academic year for first-year stu 
€ of $1,500 on or before registration day for each 


fee of $2,600 for the 1972-73 academic year for all 
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other students is payable at the rate of $1,300 on or before registration day 
each semester. Students registered for the summer session of fourth? 
clerkships will be on “continuous registration” without charge until the fol 
ing fall semester. No student is permitted to complete registration or alt 
classes until all charges are paid. Tuition and fees are payable at the OF 
of the Cashier of the University. Checks and postal money orders shou 

made payable to George Washington University ] 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges: | 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, a student may pi 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the tif | 
registration permitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fe& 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the rema" 
half on or before November 1, 1972 (for the fall semester), and Mare 
1973 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cem y 
annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registra! 
the date payment is made. The University will not obligate itself tO (T 
the student, in advance, of the payment-due date for the second half ©} 
semester charge. d 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships» W 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permit 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee char 
the value of the tuition awards by $500 or more. Under such circu 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due b 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing 
ferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days Fa 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest € 
eight per cent per annum. In the event à student's account is financim 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of the deferred yid 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office wil «d 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, trans? 
plomas, and other academic information until the account is settled fio 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. ated A 

After a student has entered the course of instruction he is obligate | 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the clerksh! 
summer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registra 
following fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leavé 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. wo! 

Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in - ; 
gate the School of Medicine to accept the student for any subseque j 
or summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdr? "P 
student whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, 
deems it advisable to do so. 


auto 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASE FOR 1973-74 


thë 
thet 


No tuition increase has been projected for first-year students wn 
year 1973—74. An increase of $400 has been projected for a 
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“nts for 1973-74. Every effort will be made to keep tuition increase with- 
pe limits. However, it is not possible to project future economic data 
"3 e 

Certainty, and circumstances may require an adjustment in this estimate. 


OF TI XTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


ary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
Slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 
tc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second year, 
ear, $200; and fourth year, $150. Microscopes must be provided 
* Student. Rentals are not available. 
duse Many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
"t of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
through the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 
ester, N.H.: and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 
ijj, 8h similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
1$. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
ife and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 
hy Ures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
nancial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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DEGREES 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
of Doctor of Medicine m 


School of Medici, 
Plan of Instruction" on pages 38—40, including no less ^ 
icine. He P 


all presctl 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the 
described under 
four academic years of study as a matriculated student in Med 


have completed all required courses and passed satisfactorily 


examinations 


HONORS 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course and 
the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per cent or more 
number of semester hours he has taken may be recommended by the 


for graduation "With Distinction." 


COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE à 


with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, à 


Arts and Do 


ind jo 


In cooperation 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine is offered 

In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the Cd 
must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work "r^ 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian n h 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Up? ". 1 


factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum t" 


becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE w 
Y, d 

, GY 

School of Medicine cooperate with the aed 
g to the 


the fields O 
co 


The departments of the 
School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leadin 
grees ot Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in 
biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pathology, pharma 
physiology. 
Students in the 


jog)" 


pne 
School of Medicine who wish to apply for the com 
grees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the red" uit 
for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They n 
ommended by the chairman of the department e deans 9 
uate School of Arts and Sciences and the Medical Center. ast 
30 seme 


The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 


s , tus SER 
of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for gradua a 
(and not 


completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree ^ i 
plied toward the Bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillmer 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 15 e in 
of course work, which includes a thesis, must be in course WOF Jeg" 
medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science ° 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


and by th 
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AL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
“TOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


“Operation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual program 


Vailable to qualified students w ho seek both the Doctor of Medicine and 
N z 

"lor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled for 
^ degrees are identical to those currently and separately established in 


chool of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
‘order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must 
Y for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
the School of Medicine separately through established procedures Upon 
ee to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation with the dual 
4. Program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed 
“T the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee and is available 
“ore than fifty fields 

p» working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 se- 
Iur p of approved work taken in the School of Medicine toward the 
Of pi, ester hours required to complete the requirements for the Doc- 
3 Philosophy degree. Twenty-four hours of this requirement must be 


tin "! graduate courses during periods when the student is not obligated to 
lee = 


ti nrollment in the School of Medicine, i.e., during summer sessions, 

1 th Periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of dissertation research to- 

" © Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concurrently with the final 
E. i £ £ 


lis d 9! graduate course work rhe estimated expected time for completion 
c , 
ual program is 6 years 


TE 
R OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 


det; 
alle 
hilo lled requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
Sophy pa i 
IN Y àre stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 
y 
le W. Which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 
FINANCIAL AID 
foll 
> Owi 4 
‘Int ng fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 
lecte School of Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 


Jniversin, the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center, George Washing- 
^ 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


OWShrp 
lb, 
rJ 
ES aed Ea > a ; . 
lit k E Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellow ship Fund (1965). By bequest 
des IT, former Trustee of the University. The income from this fund 


i Owshi x 

Meton ; Ups in Surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 
luo] Jord tity Hospital. 

y a pa " ; 
H of n Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bequest, in 
v DAY be se and Mrs, Graham. The income from this fund, up to 
ch assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 


rgery, at the School of Medicine 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award: 
income may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of v 
icine. Application should be filed with the Chairman of the Departmedd 
Surgery no later than March 1. 1 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—4A. $3,000 fellowship establ 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967) —- Award 
nually to a student in the School of Medicine for research in cancel and 
diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. 

U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants Information concerning & 
ing grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of tht 
of the Medical Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
ited i 


Scholarships awarded to students in the School of Medicine are cred 
academic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry à full’ 
ule of academic work during the period for which the scholarship 15 É 
Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in í " 
of the Dean of the Medical Center no later than March 15 preced" | 
academic vear for which the scholarship is to be awarded. é 
Achieveme nt Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, | 
Scholarship.—Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need an 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. "m 3! 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial uM 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne às à memorial to her mother." 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital ls 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student S holarship (1946).—A partial "M A 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mothe | 
to a woman in the School of Medicine “of outstanding scholarship» of 
and promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life. ned "i 
Jack 1. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship establis? yy 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded ane of 
student in the School of Medicine on the basis of academic perfor 
need. ip d 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954) A partial scholars. g 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in 
of Medicine. 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965). Provided at 


the ree 
A — AO 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine The scholarships ar“ ^g 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be made 


of the Dean of the Medical Center no later than December * 49 


Joseph Collins Foundation S holarships (1951). Available 
students upon application through the Office of the Dean 9 
Center. 

George Washington University Medical Alumni À 
$2,000 scholarship awarded to a student in each ol the tow 
School of Medicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. 


t 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1960). Awarded by 
publi¢ 


Scholarships { P 
ur €" 


Medicine to students who qualify under the provisions ot 
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ities should be directed to the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular 
rs. 


nts, 
Vn Luria Hines Scholarship (1968) 


Established by friends, students, and 
xi of the School of Medicine 
t 


as a memorial to the wife of a medical 


bery Wood Johnson Se holarship Fund.—Available to medical students 
New Jersey, 

Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958). 
i ailable to students in the School of Medicine. 


Mey 4, Levine Se holarship Fund (1971). 
D 9n the basis of need and academic performance. 
dica] Resec 


4 arch Scholarships and Traineeships —} 
à "esearch programs of the School of Med 


ity Pethods Research scholarships are 


p, “uring the summer months; research traineeships support part-time 
ty wing the academic year Scholars are “matched” with members of the 
! accordance with their mutual interests Trainees are designated by 


;Partme € programs. These programs have been spon- 
hi, e Netional Institutes of Health. In addition a number of research 
IPs have been made available through the Washington Heart Associa- 


Two tuition scholar- 
Established to assist medical 


or student participation 
cine or special training in re- 
ordinarily awarded for full-time 


nts responsible for th 


| 

ha iter Medical Scholarship Program (1962). 
hoo} ent in the School of Medicine. y 
Ono, of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1948). -Established by gifts of vari- 
Wid 9T tuition awards in the School of Medicine. 

ha “TY Steinman 
Classmates. 


Established to financially 


Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—Established by 
tihe On the Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of 
en Wi basis of need and academic performance 
Iw, . "man Scholarship (1966) 


A partial scholarship by bequest of 
‘sman for needy an 


| deserving students in the School of Medicine. 
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COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOI ARSHIP FUNDS | 
yl 


he Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students @ 
and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have ^y 
minimum , 


these scholi 


basis of financial need 


pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a 


he equivalent. A letter ol application for 
n y H = 
Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships 


Washington University, Washington 


average, Or t 


should be addressed to the 


of the Alumni Office, George 
20006. no later than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 fot 
spring semester. Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the follo 
endowments 1 

4 $10,135 fund for tuition 


a . ive? 
former Trustee of the UP 
Scholarship I und (19 
mé 


Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967) 
established by bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, 
Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Mem rial 


fund of $1.000 for tuition aid, established by I lizabeth Wilson as à 


to her parents 


LOAN FUNDS 


, pros q^ 
American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee ^ wm 


B Rf "E m 
(1960).—Ava to medical school students (beyond the first sen 


medicine ) l 
ww i ,d bY 
Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962) Establishe 


Carr for loans to students in the School of Medicine 31 
Health Professions Student Loan Program [his fund is available Ww 
time student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Da 

Medicine. Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical oF othe 
that 


X study other 


and students enrolled in programs ¢ ns 
Joan g 


sional training 
not eligible for 


leading to the degree mentioned above are 

A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or - jm 

ecc ; 

tration status and personal p o bee de ty 
t of the United States, (2) be in need of the g 

ood standing eg LT 

ould be ai 


these 
sU 


lans as to indicate that he intends t 1 
i x nt ^ ey 
manent residen amour , vl X 
to be able to pursue his course of study, and (3) be in g l 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications sh 


the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs. 
Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956) Available for 
School of Medicine od bY 
W. K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942) Establishe 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan Mrs: 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of M TNI 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University vgl 1 
fund for loans up to $250, payable prior to ceasing 0 T. 


Application should MID 
Financ!“ p hy 
d by t 


wh 
opts 
loans to stude” l 


gency 
with interest rate of 3 per cent per annum. 
the Director or Assistant Director of the Office of Student 

Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953).—Establishe 


Co., Inc. 
School of Medicine Loan 
school students and augmented by bequest from the 


Medical Sc hool Loan Fund (1941). 


Fund (1951).—A fund esté 


Sutherland 
Sutherland. jsh 
: 2 tablis 

W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967).—Es@ 
Mrs. Alice D. Wrather in memory of her husband. 
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PRIZES | 


Mer 
rican Medical M omen s Association, Inc., Prize ^ certificate awarded 


Ally to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 pe 


4 r cent of the 
lation class. 


An additional prize of $100 is awarded to a woman who has | 
lhest Scholastic ranking in her graduating class. | 
uel M, and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967) Established in memory of | 

Nor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology oí l 
- female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the | 
ng class of the School of 


led 


Medicine who has attained a commendable 
“ge and 


understanding of the field of female endocrinology. 


le € , " , 
S. Freed Prize (1957) Awarded annually to a member of the gradu 


Clase 
| ass in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional pro- 


er the field o preventive medicine. | 
Beans seman Prize (1966) Awarded annually to a student in the grad | 

" E in the School of Medicine who submits the best essay based on | 

3 estigation | 
t. Re Prize (1959). —A prize of $100 awarded annually to a senior 

rp. onstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 
Wersiey od Hunter Prize (1952).— Established by The George Washing f 
y Medi 3 fedical Society, now known as The George Washington Uni- ! 
iting ‘a Alumni Association Awarded annually to a member of the 


T ass of the School of Medicine wl 


in 10 has demonstrated outstanding 
oh; Pathology | 
ji : | 
lacol edical Society Prize (1962 Established in memory of Dr. Abra- 
l, the 1; i f 
lly ; the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded 
7 to ; , i 
Mon, Member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who 
Onst, E £ 


TN Ated outstanding ability in pediatrics 


Mory Ed. 4 King Obstetric al Society Prize (1937) Established | 

My in » Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as 
} ! 

iting s the School of Medicine 


Awarded annually to a member of the | 
Class of the <q 
t Sc 


ool of Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding 
d gynecology 

Medin ; 57 

uai ed Publications Prize. 


ng cj Awarded annually to two members of 
Ons: Class who 


jsists of th are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
“ications © graduate’s choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 
on 8, 
"in men A" son Prize (1957)—A prize of $100 established by Mrs 
i taff Pory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the 
ls Who je l niversity, presented annually to a member of the gradu 
d fco] as demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstet- 
làm M ogy, 
: ctor pete! Prize 1966) Established by a grateful patient in 
ally “njamin Manchester. ( linical Professor of Medicine. Award- 
. standing er of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
of ed n récord and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 
Mos i" 
e ho ig Awarded annually to four members of the grad- | 


idered outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 


Uate’. n b ` 
le's c 9ice of a book published by C.V Mosby Company. 
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á ! 
Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surger) (1956) A prize of f 
to the senior in the School of Medicine who scores the” 


aspects of orthopaedic $ 
Tr e 
$150 awarded annually V 
b 
Medicine who has the 


awarded annually 
est grade in a written examination and clinical 
John Ordronaux Prize (1907).—By bequest, 


member of the graduating class of the School of 


est scholastic standing 

Roche Prize-—An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the" 
ber of the graduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the 0 
The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating a 


American physician. 
By bequest, $200 aw arded ann ' 


William G. Schafhirt Prize (1966). 
the senior student in the School of Medicine for the best original essay ? 
on some medical subject of current public interest. 

Upjohn Achievement Prize.—A prize of $200 and an inscribed ^ 
awarded annually to a member of the graduating class selected by n 
classmates on the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achiev 


REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE 
e 
attend classes until registration has ber R 


A student is not permitted to 
pleted and fees due have been paid Regular attendance is require” 


N 


A 


GRADES 
Failure; /—Incomplete; W Withdraw. yo | 


a subject, as determinee m 


H—Honors; P—Pass; F 
jo à 


Those students whose performances in 
i 3 1 J 
are of a very high caliber, and who, in ade Jf 
integrity, 20% gl 
the grouP 


partment concerned, 


demonstrated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, 
pline which clearly set them apart from the majority of 


set 
all students who me^ 
by the 


concerned, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). | ( 
The grade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student pr the bs. 
j by © i 


minimum standards of performance in a subject 


A student receiving the grade of F in | 


M 


ment concerned i 
advance to the work of the following year until he has compli? "VL M 
recommendations of the Committee on Scholarship as are appro y 
Executive Faculty. rails w 

a student te AS! 


The grade of / (Incomplete) will be assigned when the Pl 
plete all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to nd I 
Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs. A student in the ne 
of the following Year “mto 


of J will be ae p 


4 student 


years may not proceed into the work 
of I has been removed; if not removed, a grade 
after one yeal 
to graduation dent 
ly when à s fof 
Associate "m. 
poor scholi 


changed to a grade of F (Failure) 
fourth years must remove grade of / prior 

The grade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned on 
to continue in school for reasons acceptable to the 


und Curricular Affairs (such reasons may not include 


). 


REGULATIONS 


Ment may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for Stu- 
ind Curricular Affairs, within a period of two years, and he may repeat 
dit the course or courses in which he had been assigned the grade of W. 


“ATION 


ent Who receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 or more semester 
in one semester will be placed on ac 


hi ademic probation for the following 
E" A student who while on probation receives a grade of F in any 
Will be continued on probation for the following semester. 
MIC 
"MIC Dismissal 
ide 3 
p.t (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, on pro- 
ux (2) Who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more semes- 
ig in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in courses 
Whos ore than 20 semester hours of work in the School of Medicine: or 
Mitte. academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory by the 
^ 9n Scholarship will not be allowed to continue in the School of 
INATION c 
inati 

ions, w 
at the Which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 

ee 


ls ^ nd of each semester. 
the ) m In the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part 
n one Board of Medical Examiners. A student failing to attain a 
Seti the Part I examination in June must repeat the examina- 
the T Of the same year and will be registered on 


f academic proba- 
ollowing semester 


EM. 

c DISHONESTY 
Mic 
of Mishonesty On the part of 
lta , Or the course 
"m Council, 


any student will result in a disciplinary 
involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
Na] f © end of which time he may petition for readmission Upon 

NT. an’s Council, the disciplinary grade of "Failure Academic 
be wi * recorded for the course involved. A student sO suspended 


CO from all other courses except those in which all work 
™Ppleteg 


On 
OMM 
for Graduation 


Neste, — ànd the fee 
tence i * senior year. 
Neige ?"'aduatio, 

Dean, nless Written 


Application for graduation must be filed in the 
must be paid at the time of registration for the 


A candidate is required to be present at the gradua- 
application for graduation in absentia is approved 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss of exclude any "^ 
intel 
. Fr d 


the Universitv, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems 1t ^J 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
servé 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions re : 
tion 


to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such reguli 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


. , - ams 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in progt 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


"E i 
oz for" 
An Appendix (pages 169—70) contains regulations recently apl k 


University’s Board of Trustees. 


aT! 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORM | 


In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting : 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy 
enough not to hinder the student the University, or the com 
legitimate endeavors 
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information concerning a student will be 
Information such as whether or not the 
Of attendance: verification 


released except as noted below: 
Student is currently enrolled; 
of date and place of birth: 
» date, major field or area of concentration, 


tal addresses and telephone numbers; school. 
nt 


degrees earned, 
and honors received; home 


college, or division of en- 
» and class; verification of signature; 


an, 
The issuance of formal transcripts of record 


learning: the certification of academic 
Profession 


name and address of parent or 


to recognized institutions of 
achievement to the various recog- 
al associations (law, g, education, etc.) 
tional information will be released only on written authorization from 
Kent, or by court order or subpoena. If 
se record is being subpoenaed will be 
Cred to the University’s legal counsel 
*mment i 


medicine, engineerin 


a subpoena is served, the stu- 
notified and the subpoena will 


nvestigative agencies have no inherent right to access to student 
jp, cords. If expressly requested, properly identified representatives 


eral. state, or local € given the information 
Sider No. | 


government agencies may b 
above 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


Stude 7 
went Health Service is an Outpatient clinic designed to assist all regis- 
Ude 

3 dents with their health needs 


while attending the University, This 
hy cated at 935 22nd Street, N.W (in the H.B 

he assists with health conditions 
“Ment, 


Burns Memorial 
and medical emergencies by advice 
T proper referral when necessary, and 


a cooperation with other 
ns , 
tin and medical facilities 


y. the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 
ES am. to 12 noon on Saturday. Ihe weekday hours during the 
lons are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 12 

ri cian IS in attendance during these hours. 
t it clog, lnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Health 
erp Sed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200). or go to 


D M T 
tthe 9 Room of the 


a University Hospital for treatment, Charges for 
! C Ser; 
Res Services are solely 


the responsibility of the student. 
kh bt Services that are not available through the Student Health Serv- 
Mist ^-Tày and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
tua. Paid by the student 
troj t Health Service is available only 


to those students who are cur- 
ho ed in the University 


A student who is not currently enrolled, or 
T is *Vered his connection with the University, is ineligible for this 
šervice is not available between the last day of examinations for 


» g d 

tor Summer Session and the completion of registration for the next 
tden ‘mmer session. 

Min, tend 


ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a medi- 


atio . - : à : 
MM n. T € University is not responsible for injuries received in 
Phys. l “itramural games, or in any of the activities of the Depart- 
7Slca ‘ : 


"ducation. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to its clinical service, the Student Health Service offic À 
arranged for Health and Accident Insurance, on àn elective basis, for jul 
students. Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility oo 
student. The University assists in the subscription process by adminis 
application cards and collecting fees during official registration periods: gi 
A student may subscribe and pay for the coverage only when he py 
tuition and other fees at registration. For those few students who register; 
the subscription will be available during official late registration. Subse 
during late registration will not be available for those students w ho pre" 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participate l 
Summer Advanced Registration Program must subscribe and pay m 
coverage on the appropriate date of the Summer Advanced Regist? 
Students who participate in the pre-registration, conducted in i 
following Fall Semester, must subscribe for the coverage at 
pre-registration 1n April. The tee will be included with the tui 
must be paid by August l. , 
The fee charged provides coverage on à 6-month basis September t 


for those subscribing for the fall. and March through Aus" gj 


February f 
of Ah 


those subscribing for the spring. The coverage is effective, with min 
tions (see available folder), whether the student is at the University: ? W N 
or elsewhere. The fee charged at each official registration period wi 
payment required for full coverage for a 6 month period and must 
in full at the time of subscription ‘al 
[he policy contract 1s between the individual student and the MA 
carrier and js accepted at any hospital or emergency room that ac LPS 
type of medical coverage. Details of the policy are contained in a 19 i 


able at the Student Health Service Office 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
physical í ) 
4 [i 
ents a'e 2 
i tend i 


All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive 


tion prior to admission to the School of Medicine The stud 
of significant findings and advised regarding such measures as W! 


them maintain a high standard of health. 


; 1 ` „ul ; 
In addition medical students benefit trom the complete Tuber gd 


s , a 

Finding Program which the School maintains. Under this program til 
<a} atte 

receive tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations and such special un 


chest specialists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the "T. 
` - " For whit 
tuberculosis. Students are immunized against those diseases K 


q 


prophylaxis exists 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


is? 
e halls Ji 
ity» w 


Complete information concerning the University's residenc 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington Univer 
D.C. 20006. at OY 

Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtaine ,int d 
of the Dean of the Medical Center Reservations for private now 


made by students 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 


lpha Omega Alpha National Honor Medical Society. Members of the 

or and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution 
Œ Society are eligible for election to membership. 

illiam Beaumont Medical Society Medical students showing unusual abil- 

tor medical writing and research are elected by the active members of this 

ety 

oward Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society The fifteen students in the 

- fourth-year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work in 
ts are eligible for membership 

Nith-Reed Russell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years who 

' Ieceived the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 40 per cent or 
9f their total semester hours are eligible for membership 


EQUIPMENT AND BASIC SCIENCE FACILITIES 


- for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and 1339 
! y N.W., in downtow n Washington. : : 

"istrative Offices.—The administrative offices of the School, 1331 H 
it of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medical Ad- 
dica] pero Administration, and the Medical Alumni Association. 
E chool Buildings.—In the buildings housing the School of Medicine, 

1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students' rooms, 
Ollowing laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, path- 
acology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equipped to 
“nts to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acquire the 
es E necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. 
rat rie Building.—The Research Building, 1339 H Street, houses special 
the, » for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy, 

Ty, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Special facilities 
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: fy 
radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture tec 


p j 
Qualified students are invited to parti 
asis ° 


are provided for the study of 
»rocedures 


niques, and for virologic [ 
research program either on a volunteet b 


pate in certain aspects ol the 
with the support of special Research Scholarships. p" 

Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Medicine dirt? 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration and 
Audio-visual Facilities (including television), and Xerox Duplic? 
The Medical Library, in well-equipped quarters on" 
. contains 45,140 carefully selected volume 


3 
tography, tiot 

Medical Library 
1339 H Street, N.W 
and the principal medical journals. 
medical anc 


first floor of 

including the new medical works 
Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other 

y 


libraries. ih 

The Medical Library is open from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. each class i 
through Friday; from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; and from 
Wo. : 2 i spi” 

Library is maintained in the University Hos 


It is ope? 


l «cien 


Monday 
noon to 5 p.m. Sunday. 

A branch of the Medical 
for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students 


day from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 
Medicine ret 


Washington University School of 1 
Clinte 


Students at the George 
University Hospital, the University 


clinical experience at the 
Warwick Building, and affiliated hospitals. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND € LINIC w 
Washington University Hospital This 550 bed 
staffed and directed by the Faculty of the School of Medicine, 
for students in the School of Medicine : k tioi 
ia 
ipproved by the American Medical Assoc! JP 
í, P 


Physician 


The George 


active teaching f acility 
House Staff. It is fully 
American Hospital Association, the 


Surgeons, through the Joint 
on Pennsylvé 


American College of 
Commission 
inia 4 


American College ot 
Accreditation of Hospitals. The University Hospital is 


- k > do if 
at Washington Circle, six blocks from the White House, neal the Y n 
inpatient 


area of metropolitan Washington Annual admissions of a 
z ^ ^rsc 
approximately 20,650. During 1970, approximately 40,000 p^ 


treated and examined in the Emergency Room ‘on V 
additio 4S 


The Eugene Meyer Pavilion is a new and attractive SIX floor ndr 
= » J K 
University Hospital that is fully functional. In addition to one hu a 
g sulte > " 
g sue 


Pavilion contains an expanded operatin 
an 


Qut 


beds, the Eugene Meyer 
serviced by modern electronic 


Service which has its own reception 
floor set 


monitoring devices; an In- 
accommodations, special oper tivi 


and recovery area; an entire 
cluding a series of superbly equipped special 


designated patient beds; a six million volt linear accelerator 


tion therapy; a well-equipped and very active radioisotope , 
t speci 


to a wide variety of diagnostic and therapeutic procedures; 
teaching and conference areas which have telephonic-dictating, 


and visual-projection devices available 
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lhe University Clinic Ihe University Clinic is housed in the 1 3-story 


B. Burns Memorial Building adjacent to the University Hospital. Clinic 


“ilities for each Hospital Service and cancer detection are available Students 
X “signed for instruction in the University Clinic. Visits of ambulatory 
Ments to the Clinic are approximately 90,000 a year 

Mile Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building-—This buildin 
Uses t 


N 


he multitest health screening facility, the surgical primate laboratories, 
cancer research. The Department of Clinical Engineering operates the 

modern multitest facility for computerized diagnostic d In this facility 

"nie undergo a battery of automated tests; the results are tabulated via 
Puter technology and presented to physicians for clinical analyses 


ilr 


Is building also houses the automated patient information svstem called 
A LAB, a computerized system that gathers and disseminates continuous 
"lys r 
Biological data on critically ill patients in the University Hospital. 
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AFFILIATED HOSPII ALS 
Children’s Hospital.—This is one of the largest and best known hospitals 
children in the United States. Medical students receive training and clini 
experience in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special tect 
and clinical work in child psychiatry are given in Children’s Hospital. 
Columbia Hospital for Women. This 153-bed hospital, situated on: 
blocks from the University Hospital, is utilized by medical students at 
Washington University for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology: 
year about 12,000 patients are admitted, and there are 12,000 outpatient y 
Almost 5,000 deliveries and 7,000 gynecological operations are perl 
annually. Columbia Hospital for Women 1s an affiliated hospital for rg 
v 
J 


training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington Un! 


Medical Center Program. 

District of Columbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia 
Hospital, one of the largest general hospitals in the country, is a teac™ 
cility for students in the School of Medicine. " 

The hospital has a bed capacity of approximately 950. It is the pr 
facility for the care ot the indigent sick of the community. Annually, p 


patient department has over 193,360 clinic visits; approximately 


patients register in the emergency room, and 22.600 are admitte? p 


hospital. For the year 1970. the hospital had a record of 232,061 E 
days. This is the largest emergency service in the District, where ? 
and surgical problems are examined and trate" gq 
volunta 
ad prove a 
atien , 


or 


variety of acute medical 
Fairfax Hospital.—This new and already expanding 5 30-bed 


munity teaching hospital serves à burgeoning suburban area al 
clinical services including psychiatry. Each year over 20,635 P 
admitted, 4,900 babies delivered, 15,000 surgical operations perform ff 
49,200 persons examined and treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax ^. 
offers a rotating internship program, à School of Medical Techno eg 
clinical facilities for a School of Practical Nursing. Students of the -ro 
Medicine serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective »" 
Fairfax Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in bste : 
Gynecology in the George Washington University Medical Center 


| 


$9 
Y 
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i Elizabeths Hospital —St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of 
Bess in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the De- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for the 
Ment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 patients of 
M 3,400 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved General 
ital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions with a 
Me staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various special- 
" he hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 
tica] students of George Washington University utilize the facilities of 
ha abeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for research are 
he by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Mental 
E" the United States Public Health Service. 
thi; ans Administration Hospital.—In addition to the medical, surgical, 
ie. ©, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation 
$, this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an extensive 
tren, research program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy, 
1 al dialysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administra- 
Wasatch Laboratory. ; i 
'8ton Hospital Center.—This 843-bed private, voluntary institution 


t Patients à year, and the 50 clinics provide all major clinical service 
ad idiatrics for about 65,400 outpatients and 31,740 inpatients yearly 
le x n to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the 
lm. _ “TS Organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray tech- 


Enn | 
' Medical Secretaries, and other health-related vocations. 
) 


"tn 
MENT MUSEUMS 


ty med Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed 
tin è ical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions 
Xe, neral medicine and surgery as well as those of special military signifi- 
A res i election of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises ma- 
Meum from all areas of the world and is unequalled in this country. 
Botanic of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
è all eetene, and the various collections of the Department of Agri- 
td Opportunity for study of materials of special interest in vari- 
*dicine and its allied sciences, 
ORR, 
3 ICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 
ark . 
SEM M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 
LET, etter, B.A., M D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 


airg 
ho pe Alfr, E 
Seq Owe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
ak Nel P 
ho 


$0; . 
Suden, Miller, Jr., B.S., 


M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
M p, and C alt ec € € t € 


at ‘urricular A fairs 
au 1 i ni 
man, B.S. M.D., Medical Director of the l niversity Hospital 
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Dr. Miller 


Ludewig 


Mr. Hames 
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hin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 
* Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator for Clinical Affairs 

lp Whitney Spaulding, B.A., M.S., Administrator of the University Hos- 
lal 

Water Joy, B.A., M.S., Associate Administrator for Clinical Affairs 

lig Knox Hames, B.S., Budget Officer of the Medical Center 

E James Carroll, B.B.A., Associate Budget Officer of the Medical Center 
oa Frances Young, M.S., Librarian of the Medical Center 


EXECUTIVE FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 


sr J.P. Adams, P.C. Adkins, M.F Armaly, Paul Calabrisi, C.S 


ki JC. Smith, Harold Stevens, I.R. Telford, C.S. Tidball, C.R. Tread- 
E^. S. Yamamoto 
at rofessors W.S. McCune, M.M. Parks 
V) * Professors W.R. Ayers, M.L. Elgart, J.L. Fox, R.P. Kaufman, 
i elson i 
at bs : — 
lr e Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., W.P McKelway, F.T. Reuter 
Ww rofessor E.N. Kassira 
tig, tical Professor J.L. Levine 
ipi r, ean of the Medical Center, for Research C.A. Lowe 
ator for Clinical Affairs V.F. | udewig 
Mr, 
ib 
BAN’ 
8 COUNCII 
i Tow, 
$, Cw pA ‘S. Coakley, Milton Gusack, R.A Kenney, H.G. Mandel, J.G. 
‘ hompson, C.R. Treadwell, N.T. Tsangaris, Susan Bane (Student 


lati y, 

t tve 

Re re ^ D.G, Lewis (Student Representative), JH. McClenathan (Stu- 
Ventatiye) 


al p 


1 alab, E. 
r CEN 
"is - c hairman 


inp Ont ; ; 
ing, Jose h D.H, Glew, Jr., Milton Gusack, Robert Keimowitz, Marilyn 


E Clena Lindsay, Jr., A.M. Margileth, W.G. Tompkins, Glenn Walker, 


a ; " ` 
a n (Student Representative), C.L. Myles (Student Represen- 
à j 
be Fac 

ult 
ne 1 Y, Dean's ( ouncil, and committee members are for the academic year 1971 
nil th K he Univ , 
ey ate Irector of ersity, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 

t. x Of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the 


Pi. any Officio 
A, i nd Members of the Executive Faculty 


he SOciat n 
of ical Direo cans of the Medical Center, the Medical Director of the University 
the ed ctor of the University Clinic, the Administrator for Clinical Affairs, and 
ical Alumni Association are ex officio members of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


H.G. Mandel, Chairman 

M.F. Armaly, Gordon Avery, J.B. Christensen, W.N. Jensen, 

T.E. Piemme, J.E. Rankin, J.G. Sites, J.C. Smith, J.R. Thistlethwaite,? 
Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, C.M. Briggs (Student Representative), R.C. 
Student Representative), P.M. Sarafan (Student Representative) 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


LR. Telford, Chairman i 
H.M. Grigorian, John LaRosa, J.G. Randolph, B.W. Smith, 1 lizabeth T! 


G.L. Wright, Jr 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


C.R. Treadwell, Chairman g 
K.L. Becker, V.H. Cohn, Jr., J.C. Houck, M.J. Jackson, W.L. Joseph g 
Kent, N.C. Kramer, Larry McGowan, A E. Parrish, Melvin Reich, S. 

off, Harold Stevens, F.W. Wolff, B.J. Ammerman (Beaumont Society 
sentative) 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Mary Louise Robbins, Chairman 
T.C. Alford, F.D. Allan, Alexander Breslow, Halla Brown, ; 
Pierpont, H.V. Rizzoli, Janet Vickerv, Elizabeth Adams (Student 
tive) 


s.p. Loue 


Rep 


COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


R.P. Kaufman, Chairman "y 
J.A. Curtin, D.W. Delaney, F.C. Derrick, Jr., B.S. Epstein, H.L. Fe 7 
Marlow, J.P. Naughton, William Newman, J.J. Rheingold, H.-J. zim 
D.J. Donohue (Student Representative) 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


G.A. Kelser, Jr., Chairman 
P.C. Adkins, W.S. McCune, R.C. Parlett, R.H. Parrott, T.M. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFT AIRS 


J.C. Smith, Chairman 

J.P. Adams. H.H. Ammerman, Catherine Breen, Marion Cord 
stam, Jane Lingo, J.F. Mermel, P.W. Spaulding, M.D 
Representative) 


j. "4 
dry: M^ 
Manley ( 


STEERING COMMITTEE ON DATA PROCESSING 


W.S. Yamamoto, Chairman cS. Tie 
J.K. Cooper, C.H. Klingenmaier, V.F. Ludewig j.w. Millar, 
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MMrrTI E ON ANIMAL FACILITIES 


A Straw, Chairman 5 
M Bailey. Marie Cassidy, W.L. Joseph, L.S. Lessin, B.C. Zook 


"MMITTEE ON Al DIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


F 

» Allan, Chairman 

y, Chalmers, W.O. Dobbins, III, R.A. Lavine, Arthur Peschin, Benny 
aman, Peter Starke (Student Representative) 


V 
MMITTEE ON RESEARCH FACILITIES 
^ 


Ww Lowe, Chairman 
E^ Joseph, R.P. Kaufman, H.G. Mandel, A.E. Parrish, C.R. Treadwell 
DENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DEAN 


` 
ko Bane, D.H. Burstein, R.C. Gloster, D.G. Lewis, Jason Mann, J.H 
“nathan, G.M. McCullars, R.W. Schulz 


ési ee | 


EMI ILS 


^-À! 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEG 
THE FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION of the School of Medicine have devellf 
and initiated a program of medical education through careful study © 
performance, present opportunity, and future need. i 

Students differ widely in their interests and abilities. Each student 


couraged to maximal achievement within his own limits. This is accom 
indi 


[| 


by a balanced program of required and elective courses that permit ! 
scholarly development in specialized medical sciences and research. 
The curriculum provides graduated instruction, beginning with the, 
medical sciences and expanding to include the more complex aspects 9 
maintenance and care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation 
career in medicine. : 
In the first year, the schedule begins with an orientation period desi 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the € 
ment for their medical education. aw 
The first semester is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy T 
chemistry) concerned with the structure and composition of the norma 4 
In the second semester of the first year, the science of norma ay 
These studies of the | 
NU 
"m. 
ol 


provide ¢ which 1s 
tive characteristic of the University’s new te During 
semester the student is also introduced to the conce n) 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents 

human body are studied. A basic behavioral science course 

deals with the normal development of the person. Elective courses - 
in the second semester of the first year and provide an opportuni? y 
student to begin the development of special interests under the 8" 


skilled advisers. pail 
The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are 

learns 

y disc 


a ize an 
tissues and fluids of the human body. He learns to recognize af 


pharmacology, and psychopathology. In pathology the student 
and causes of disease as well as the alterations produced b 


: ers 
the significance of the abnormal. Pharmacology provides an under of 


atme 
in the treat™ 


for their use ud 
p 


the mode of action of the various agents employed 
sick, and emphasizes the safest and most effective means 
pathology introduces the student to aberrant mental mechanisms. 
for elective study are increased during the second year 


38 
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The second semester of the second year is planned to acquaint the student 
"it 


ds of clinical diagnosis and therapy, and to de- 


he physician's responsibility to his patients. The 
pts of laboratory medicine are 


! the principles and metho 
œP in him an awareness of t 
"IC conce 
ing the 
^^ Week for the electives in pathology 
uring the third 
act! 
lated 


taught in special laboratory facilities. 
second semester of the second year, three half-days are available 
and pharmacology 

and f 


ourth years, each student has a 12-month rotating 
clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and 
hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illne 


Clinic and in 
sses are assigned to each 


* > 
e 
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student for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty skilled in! 
various specialties of medical practice. In the course of the clerkship, 
student is given increasing responsibility as he demonstrates competence 
professional maturity. 

During a 28-week career elective period, e 
to explore general practice, specialty practice, 
be of help in deciding the direction of his career 
ability may be permitted to spend their 
countries, but most stuc 


ach student has an opporti 


or areas of research which: 
Students with excepti 
elective perio" 
ients © 


a pp 


interests and proven 
other universities, including those of foreign 
find ample opportunities in the University’s own published schedule ol 
mately 150 different electives for seniors 

Courses in the recently established Dep 
available for elective credit to students intereste 


field. 


pex — 
artment of Clinical Engineering 
d in this increasingly imp? 


CURRICULUM 
A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


IRS "ERM 
FIRSI | TERM 1 ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
| (16 weeks) 
CHP 
MICROBIOLOGY, AND BASIC PSEM 


PHYSIOLOGY, 1 
ives in Anatom 


plus 3 semester-hour credits of elect 
Biochemistry 


YEAR | TERM II 
| ( 16 weeks) 


(16-week vacation ) 
m P— TERA H 
SECOND TERM I PATHOLOGY, PHARMACOLOGY, AND BASIC psy 
| | (16 weeks) plus 3 semester-hour credits of electives 1n 
| and Microbiology 
| B. Introduction to Clinical Medicine A 
| I 
INE, 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDIC 


DUCTORY CLINICAI LECTURES 
in P? 


| YEAR | TERM IV 


| | (16 weeks) 
| plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives 


Pharmacology, and others 


(16-week vacation ) 


THIRD C. Patient Care A 
AND | INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: ekila 
| | Anesthesiology (2 weeks), Psychiatry (4 weer grid 
| FOURTH | cine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 weeks); Obst 
CLINICAL Gynecology (8 weeks), Child Health ane 
CLERKSHIPS (8 weeks) 
YEARS (52 weeks) OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS we! 
General Medicine and Emergency Room (6 
(the last 
|88 weeks | 
in 
rotation, 
including A 
8-week D. Career Electives — y 
vacation) | ELECTIVES SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL Cl ERKSHIPS 


CLINICAL RESEARCH 


| (28 weeks) SCIENCE OR 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Schoo! of Medicine serves other divisions of the University by making 
tilable to nonmedical students certain undergraduate and graduate courses 
the following departments: Anatomy, Biochemistry, Epidemiology and 
"ronmental Health, Microbiology, Pathology, Pharmacology, and Physi- 

* The courses listed are subject to some slight change. The University 
Mes the right to withdraw any course announced 


! 
“FE OF INSTRUCTION 
k 


p aff of Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic vear 
2 3 


RLAN a. 
LANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


f 
umbe 


hs r in parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 
ler 


hours of credit which may be earned. 

ù E" numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth-year Colum- 
M “ege of Arts and Sciences students. 

be ses in the basic science departments are numbered from 201 to 400. 
Wi ate for medical students and graduate students in the Arts and Sciences 
tical the exception of 200-series basic science courses offered by some 
ig SePartments, courses in the clinical departments are numbered from 
0 and are limited to medical students. 


T 

0 ABBREVIATIONS 

h . 
» Sllowing 


by ș abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations 
Á Students in registering for classes. 

na 

Ane, Anatomy N Su Neurological Surgery 
Bigg Anesthesiology Neur Neurology 
lhem Biochemistry Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
“han sp emistry Opth Ophthalmology 

AEn hild Health and Dev elopment Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 

ASe slinical Engineering Otol Otolaryngology 

Dem -Inical Sciences Path Pathology 

Cig *rmatology Phar Pharmacology 

Pidemiology ind Environmental Phys Physics 

Math M Health Phyl Physiology 

Mab athematics Pchi Psychiatry 

ws Medical and Public Affairs Rad Radiology 

ier ic icine Surg Surgery 
lc TObiology Urol Urology 

Ir 


TION p 
Ain h N FOR CAREER ELECTIVES 1972-73 
tes the Se 
ales mor year each student is required to complete seven career 
ur Weeks each. The remaining two 4-week periods are for 


be conducted on September 6, 1972, for the first five 
hrough October 8, 1972; October 9 through November 
x © through December 3, 1972; December 4 through 


SCHOOI 


OF 


MEDICINE 


DEPARTMENT 


5 


CHAIRMEN \ 
( "hair 


Dr. Telford, Chairman Dr. Coakley, 
Anatomy 


Anesthesiology 


/ 


x / 
Wu 


Dr. Treadwell, Chairman Dr. Parrott, Chairman 
Biochemistry Child Health 
and Development 


Dr. Yamamoto 
( hairman 
r 
Clinical Engine? 


: 8: 2 
EC 
= 


Dr. Higdor hairman Dr. Millar, Chairman 
Derm em Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 


"d 
Dr. Head ciui 
i ad, 
Medical a 
Public Affa 


"7 oli, € a 
Dr. Jensen, Chairman Dr. Parlett, Chairman Dr. Riz „al suf 
Ne „urologi 


Medicine Microbiology 


Dr 


A, = 
0 dams, ¢ hairman 
“Paedic Surgery 


r, T 
Rockof 
hair me 


Adiolo, 


1n 


Dr. Sites, 


{cting Chairman 


"stetrics and Gynecology 


-— 


Dr. McFarland, 
Chairman 


Otolaryngology 


Dr. Kenney, 
fcting Chairmar 


Physiology 


Dr. Adkins. Cha rman 


Surgery 


Dr 


Armaly, Cha 
Ophthalmology 


Peery, Cha 
Pathology 


Psychiatry 


rmat 


rman 
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1972; January 2 through January 28, 1973. Registration wil 
conducted in January, 1973, for the four remaining periods—Januah 
through February 25, 1973; February 26 through March 25, 1973; Mare 
through April 22, 1973; and April 23 through May 20, 1973. Special arr? 
ments for registration in January will be made for students who are a 
on electives. 


December 31, 


Anatomy 


Chairman: LR. Telford 


E -—- F t 
risi, C.M. Goss (Visiting—Medical pis 


Professors I.R. Telford, Paul Calab 
F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 

Professorial Lecturers J.1 Angel, T.S. Reese 

Associate Professor J.B. Christensen 

Associate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, 


Jane 


L.E. Church, Joan B 


Associate 
Mackie, A.L. Shabo 
Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 


*201 Anatomy (12) 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross d 


ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology. (Fall) 


» B 
issectio™ 


+ afl’ 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabris! s 
adult cadaver SUPP 


For graduate students. Regional dissections of 
-rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 


with lectures and X 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
For graduate students. Origin and develop 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical 


: "un. 
ment of human body: "| 
anomalies. 


Johnson P, 
ntr? 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 
For graduate students Gross and mi 
system and special senses. Laboratory fee, 


croscopic anatomy of Ce 
$13. (Fall) 


Telford". 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


tissues s 


Johns” f 
a 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) 
For graduate students. 
by staff and graduate students. 


(Academic year) dv 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Te y 
as applied ; 


For graduate students. Major research techniques Pi) 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fal 


of $ 0 


Research reports and discussions 
Medical students encour 


* Required for medical students 


: ANATOMY 45 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) 


Variations in man 


Angel 
and factors affecting him, human evolution and racial 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 


| 254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 


Structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Jacobson 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, aneuploidy in 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic coun- 
seling. (Spring) 

258 Cytology (3) Albert and Staff 

Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and its organelles. 


asic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
Students, $20. (Spring) 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— 


Koering, 

Lecture (1) Blanchette-Mackie, Albert 
Anat 260 may be taken without 261. (Spring) 

i 

“61 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Laboratory (2) Koering 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 12 students. Laboratory 
ĉe for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) 

4h al á rys e 

62 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabrisi 


tailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray 
reading, 24 


(Spring) 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 


Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 


*lailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
lead - P r 
Cading. 24 students, Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 


Pring) 
<66 y y 
Gros; Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 
ie ed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
ading, 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
Spring) 
G 
"ie, Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi 
Xtremity (2) 
rea lled dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
ng. 24 students Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 
Pring ) 
2 


9D; 
Dj tion of the Human Brain (1) 


3 tion of major 
entricular 


Johnson 
pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students. 


M Fatory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 
Uto . 1 
De, — Nervous System (1) Allan 
e i . 
trip, Pment, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
era] 


components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford an? 
Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the! 


—their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, 


death (Spring) 
4 22d 4 j! 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Telford an 
anatomical subspecialities 


Lectures and conferences on selected 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (sf 
H * ( 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) ; 
Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times © 
standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anato 

surgery. (Spring) 

m 


279 Regional Anatomy (5) 
Advanced dissection of abdomen, 
4-week elective periods. School of 


thorax, or head and neck. Y. 
Medicine (September-M% 
C 


280 Regional Anatomy (5) 
Advanced dissection of upper and lower extremities, or lower ^ 
4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medic! 


and pelvis 
(January 29-March 2 


281 Neonatal Anatomy (5) 


Detailed dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 seniors; 


29-March 25) 


periods. School of Medicine (January 
y 
1 , p 
282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) d 
„ek 
Detailed dissection of human adult brain. $ seniors; 4-we 
periods. School of Medicine (January 29—March 25) 


33 Introduction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) 


N 
c 


< enio" 

Techniques and principles of research in neuroanatomy J Pas) 
& 

elective periods School of Medicine (January 29-Mar ch 4 


284 Experimental Teratology (10) f| 
animals induced by various 3 A 
School ot Medici? 


Congenital abnormalities in 
methods. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods 


(September-May ) / 
ch 


286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) jo 
pora 


" ^ te 
Intimate vasculature of selected organs by injection and (Sd 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


May) : 
. p. P? 


287 Human Cytogenetics (10) 


: jital 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, conge e yaf; 
culture, photomicrogr* aphy iod 


tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue 
analysis, genetic counseling. 2 seniors; 8-week elective pe 
Hosp. (September—May ) 
295 Research (arr.) " o 
be repe? 


Content differs each time course is offered; may 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 47 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit | 
(Fall and spring) 


Sthesiology 


T 
Kran: C .S. Coakley 
late i 
le Chairman: BS Epstein 


| 
I 
l 
^ fi 
“So, e ` ` i ] 
ki "s C.S, Coakley, Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein | ] 
“le Dp. « , p 
th t Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, Marie-I ouise Kennedy, 
Ur [ ` 


tg "eschin, G.A. Morales, Herbert Weintraub 


ar 
hi Professors C.H. Klingenmaier, Hildegard Manitsas, Mary Salto, B.S 
- MJ Shaffer (Research) 


lb. Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, W.E. Bageant, K.J. Hassan, Chalom | 
"t, Phil IRR R 1 i 
Neto. | P Lowenthal, R.R. Ritter 
r, "r 
ky | J.B. ( raft, Jr., J.I. Aunón (Research) 


m 
"Str ! 
Itructoys Nan-Huan Char, C.D. Lee 


02 e. 
£ Clinical Clerkship 
Clinical 
"ant 


Stafi 
preoperative evaluation, surgical and Obstetrical anesthesia, in 
i and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management of patients 
n coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountered in medi 
Ca 

ul practice | week Univ Hosp., ] week Ww ish Hosp Center 


“Week periods throughout academic year) 


R 
0 Anesthe 


siology (5) Weintraub 
Cli : | 
i Inica] Preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
“nd adult 


» resuscitation, inhalation therapy, monitoring and blood 
. hinations 2 


"Plember M; 


gas 
seniors; 4-week elective periods Univ Hosp 
iy) 


n : i 
Oj, hesiology (5) Lowenthal 
Mic : 
and A Preoperative evaluation, surgical and Obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
2 nett resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations 
l " 
May) ^" 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (September 
ay 
383 à 
*diaq; 
. o ric Anesthesia (5) Stafi 
Mica] 
2 senio, Preoperative evaluation, pediatric anesthesia, infant resuscitation. 
Ors: ^ ; " i 
LETS "s; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp (September—May ) 
Pegi. 
al Carn a 
Bva] Ic are Unit (5) Klingenmaier, Dunbar 
“aluat : 
aut ^ and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
alic " " 
v ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular sup 
Meg 


ica] 
8 » ; n 
tudents Part of Med 308. Credit issigned after completion of Med 308 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


port, and intensive care. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods Univ. H 


(September—May ) 


385 Automated Patient Monitoring (5) K linge 
: ai 

Automated patient monitoring techniques, introduction to program 

of physiologic data for the management of critically ill patients 2s 


4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. (September-May) 


390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 
The Department may arrange for selected medical students to * 
gU 
elective periods at other institutions. Interested students should * 
Dr. Herbert Weintraub 


Biochemistry 


Chairman: C.R. Treadwell | 


Professors C.R. Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey . " 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers (Brain? " ( 
Brady, Jr. (Brain), A.E. Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anders? 
netics), H.L. Ozer, Gordon Guroff, Martin Flavin, A.N. Schechter 

{ssistant Professors Glenn Walker, Linda Gallo (Research), Barbarà 


o” 


(Research) 
Lecturer P.H. Fishman 
Special Lecturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr: J 


*201 Medical Biochemistry (8) y" 


Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles 


to medicine (Fall) y 
va 


X. 
and their 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4-5) cre 
For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory Prerequisite: 


54. Material fee, $20 a semester (Academic year) 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) ioe” 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions Prerequisite: 
221 (Spring Phy 
ith ? 
= Ri : " smith np 
225 Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. 5 16 C? 
Laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical studen™ sit 
vem 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated Tor ® 
and spring) ? 
e 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) m 
: juate studen gt! 
Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate "joni 
to limited number of specially qualified medical pee” Gr | 
x : vedit 
each time course is offered; may be repeated for Cre # 
vl 


spring) 


232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221 (Spring) 


uired for medical 


students 


BIOCHEMISTRY 49 


241 Isotopes (3) Burt 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
students, $16 (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (1973-74 and alternate years: spring) 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brady 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic 
Processes unique to the brain (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 


2 " 
“56 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; 
application of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring) 


25 : d 
8 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Ozer 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Contribution of molecular biology to understanding of human mutations 
and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of protein 
Structure discussed Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring) 


5 

<60 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodek 

For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Basic 

recmistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, 

ende atory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical _ Measurement of 

x oe Steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid 
“ages in pregnancy, and steroid therapy (Spring) 


262 p; € 
Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 


Or graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical students. 1972 73 
cody erate years: metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy 
structu, on, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular 
im *s. 1973-74 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence 
Portant classes of biological lipids. Content differs each time course 


iS Offered. : E 
% red; may be repeated for credit (Spring) 
6 
R chemical Genetics (1) Anderson 
l mea; , 
(Sprig edical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
8) 
26g 
Bioch, : 
Stud emistry of Bone and Muscle (1 ) Walker 
Normal” Structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate to the 
theo le and diseased states of bone and muscle: emphasis on currert 
2 8 and techniques, (Spring) 
79 Rese. . 
arch i > " a . 
Trang hin Renal F unction, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
Clin; Port (10) 


Kal ei. sn 
8 . : : : 
lgnificance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 2 


50 
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seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


May) 
p 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) 
and course of atheros 


Study of factors influencing the development 
in rabbits. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of 
(September-May) 
281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and p. 
Enzymes (10) | 
inder investigation in the Depart 


Research in a problem already t 
ated fields suggested by the student. 2 seniors 


hool of Medicine (September-May) 
d Metabolism and va 


a project in rel 
elective periods. Sc 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipi 
Transport (10) 


Biochemical investig a involving lipids of 


ation of a clinical problenm 
rch prog™ 


ation in existing resea 


interest to the student, or particip 
Department. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of 
(September-May) 

V 


0) 


n Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (1 
2 seniors 


ation and effects of drugs. 
(September-May) 


283 Research i 
Studies on metabolic regul 
elective periods. School of Medicine 


d Protein Biosynthesis RC 


286 Research on Transfer RNA an 
in Normal and Tumor Cells (10) 


ation and 


anid | jo 
purification of RNA frad 
1 normi 


Investigative work on isol 
Cance! 


in protein synthesis in cell-f 
8-week elective 


function ree systems fron 
cells. 2 seniors; periods. National 
(September-May) 


: Biochemistry of B.. Coenzymes (10) 


287 Research ir 7 
on in the Departmety) 


Research in a problem under investigati 
8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
290 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) 0 
"Ré dents 
cted medical SU boul 


The Department may arrange for sele 


her institutions. Interested students 


elective periods at ot 
the Chairman of the Department. 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) " 

r ’ a 
medical students and for gra d 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Depart á sol. 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by ted fof 
tent differs each time course !5 offered; may be repe 


(Fall and spring) 


For lst- and 2nd-year 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) soph 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Phi ring) 


^ a . : s| 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SP 


* Dr. Gallo is Senior Investigator at the National Cancer Institute. 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


d Health and Development 


i, nan: R.H. Parrott 


" Chairmen: A.M Margileth (Student Affairs), D.W. Delaney (House 


R and Medical Care), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division), J.C. Houck 
be arch) 


Ctog of Divisions: Gordon Avery (Neonatology), M.J. Malone (Neurology 
y). eurosurgery), M.M. Parks (Ophthalmology), J.L. Levine (Otolaryngol- 
T Platt (Pathology), D.W. Delaney (Pediatric Medicine), Gloria 
p Ysical Medicine and Rehabilitation), R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), J.M. 


testi (Radiology), J.G. Randolph (Surgery) 


^ a 

lors R.S, Lourie, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Parrott, Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), 
MN iken, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry), A.M. Margileth, M.J. Malone, Gor- 
M very, D.W, Delaney, Wellington Hung, L.P. Scott III 

ln. Lon’ essors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, J.A. Washing- 


Ip N t$ Murphy, Sydney Ross, William Stark (Psychiatry), M.M. Parks, 
Yer, S hpitz 


“iat, =A Richardson, Jr., Gloria Eng, Ann Barnet, T.H, Milhorat 
pet Opp Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, S.I. Wolf, A.B. 
J, Pran shaker (Psychiatry), 
MM em (Psy¢ hiatry), A.F. North, Jr. 

earch) pors J.R. Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, C.A. Rigg, Ann Lodge 
Me Amann e Tatnall (Research), G.P. August, E.N. Kraybill, M.W. 
ter, Sh; r, C.D. Brandt (Microbiology), H.W. Kim, S.I. Granger, Anne 


ie, Halle, irley McMahon, Marilyn Renfield, Jane Todaro, R.P. Altman, 
ahr Clini 
Y Stiegler e Professors R.E. Martin, J.H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Sartwell, 


i chiatry)” H.G, Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., C.R. Webb, Stephen Mourat 
Van yp” "IWin Friedman (Psychiatry-Psychology), A.J. Modlin, A.E. 
Knew’) Elma Denham (Psychiatry), M.S. Glatt (Psychiatry), 
ly Dey, rin ; Jr. (Psychiatry ), P.C. Brunschwyler, L.A. Cove (Psychiatry), 
y, Ox, B Sychiatry), Milton Engel (Psychiatry), H.T. Yates, Mary Fox, 
ard Ltkow Ong, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo, J.L. Chamberlain III, 
itz, J.G Chopra, W.H. Barton (Psy: hiatry), S.G. Werner, 

eta P W. Hardman, Jr., Iradj Mahdavi, J.L. Levine 
Tate (Psych facock, Hiltje Irausquin (Research -Biochemistry), Eduardo 
eg y Brunner 2108), Sylvia Wooten, Jocelyn Hicks, Cecilin Chisholm. 

Astry Resear, 'A) 

'H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O Warthen, Emilie Black, 
' W.G. Preisser, Roger Bergstrom, S.Z. Goldblatt, Hilary 


rs SYchiatry )G 


T» 
PP 
Mn VEE E P 
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Millar (Psychiatry), Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry), Jean Lockhart, H.W. » 


D.A. Young, George Joseph, F.A. Pedreira, S.L. Levin, Thomas suli 


R.M. Zakheim, M.L. Feldman, Lillian Osborne (Psychiatry), Manout 
Rokni, Karen Olness, H.J. Steinfeld, S.L. Kaplan (Psychiatry), Mary " 
erfelt (Psychiatry), D.R. Meers (Psychiatry), M.D. Waters, M.E. Br" 
G.W. Daisley, Jr., K.G. Kassebaum, Frances Min, Agnes Schweitzer * 
Belfer. Sirus Amiri, Viola Cheng, Vichitur Chusuei 
g He 


four, J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, F.P. 


Special Lecturers G.A. B: : 
Berlin 


Jr., J.W. Oberman, E.V. Soto, R.F. Hinckley, Susan Fisher, C.M. 
Morris Feitel, M.I. Mones, Caroline Chandler 
Margileth, po 


303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) j 
in ovt” 


ward rounds; work 


Full-time, as part of resident team; 

department and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child PSY 

and child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. 

Hosp (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) j 
ne 


376 Pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) Malone, Haller, K- r 


Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients ^j 


ah 
es! 


patients. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-wee | 
periods. Children’s Hosp. (September-May) y 

" in^" | 

377 Community Health Development (5 or 10) a , 
S condu d 


Public health preventive and community medicine as it i 

the Health Department of Montgomery County, Maryland. OPP 
to work in outlying health center satellites, central pediatric (o 
clinics, and to become familiar with school health programs and P 


1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods (September May) r 
aut 


379 Developmental Neurology (5) d 
; : ams ! 
Application of developmental neurology to learning probleme 
school-aged children. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. ( 
May) 1 
A, T0 

Ms d LE WA i 
380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) h, Pu J / 
. . . anart iy 
Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient a ic wv 
specialty clinics under staff supervision. Participation 1n diagn ‘eck de 
therapeutic procedures, rounds, and conferences. 6 seniors; 


Margilet 


periods. Children's Hosp. (September-May) go 

381 Pediatric Allergy (10) pei 

` ‘ » ex N 

Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some oa 

experimental techniques and preparation of extracts. : | 

elective periods. Children’s Hosp (September-May) poh 

382 Pediatric Radiology (5) NC sog, 
: A i re» 

Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology, diagnostic procedi! May) . 

4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (Septem " e 

" raybi gs! 

384 Newborn and Premature (5) Kr pro ie 

2M : è gic i 

Clinical studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologi ch a | 
congenital malformations; daily rounds, conferences, How. 


cytogenetics. 2 seniors; 4-week elective »eriods. UNIV- 
) I 


(September-May) 


* Required for medical students 


CHILD HEALTH 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


385 Child Psychiatry (5) 


4-week elective periods. Hillcrest ( hildren’s Center (September-May) 
386 Pediatric Hematology (5) 


Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hematologic 

disorders; bone marrow examinations. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 

Children's Hosp. (September-May ) 
387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Soto 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, 
therapy; assigned reading. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax 
Hosp. (September-May ) 


388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, Fletcher 


Observation and participation in the care of inpatient and outpatient 
Infants, 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp 
(September-May ) 


3 p 
89 Pediatric Cardiology (5) 


Scott, Perry 
Physical di 


agnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpretation 
9 electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizations. 
< Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (September-May ) 


39 
0 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 
he De 


> partment may arrange for selected students to spend elective 
Periods 


E at other institutions. Interested students should contact the 
airman of the Department, 


39) 
Celi Biology Research (5 or 10) Houck 
se chemical studies of normal and diseased human cells in culture. 2 
EM 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (September- 
ay 
399 
A me ait Q : 
wiolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Rigg 
i of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. Experience 
Peri e medical care of adolescents. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective 
39 Ods, Children’s Hosp (September-May) 


e a ^ <> 
"lal Retardation (5 or 10) Cytryn, Friedman 
'àgnostic 


ferenc work-up of mentally retarded children and adolescents. Con- 
7 Community resources. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
Ptember 


May 
397p Aay) 


o c... 
j latric Clinical Laboratory (5) M. Platt, Margileth 


“oora : E 2.3 
d wd Studies of infants and children correlated with clinical 
elective D-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 1 senior: 4-week 
39g Periods, Children's Hosp (September-May) 
om 
r 4 a 
ha *hensiye Care (5 or 10) Oberman 


both sick- and well-child care as administered in a com- 
>, experience in multidisciplinary approach; cooperative 
Other community agencies. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective 
9mprehensive Health Care Program (September-May) 


Cove 
Diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and outpatients; rounds, 
conferences, seminars; visits to related community facilities. 2 seniors; 


Leikin 


—— 
—ÓÓ— 
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399 Community Clinic (5) Gn 
Participation in an observation of a community clinic operation. 1 s 
4-week elective periods. Morgan € linic (September-May ) 

Clinical Engineering 
Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 
Professors W.S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger 
Associate Professors W.R. Ayers, J.C. Aller 
Associate Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey 
Assistant Professors J.R. Landoll, D.E. Winer 
Assistant Clinical Professor H.A. Haessler 
Eh "sedere SM oe -giset 
351 Medical Engineering for Medical Students (10) Fowler, Eis " 
i oV 
Medical and engineering students paired whenever possible tO P ci^ 
mutual introduction to the principles and practices of each " 
Seminar and lecture periods and participation in current laborat iP 
ects. Consultation with instructor required prior to enrollment. ^ 


(September—May ) 
d 
Yamamoto e 9 


ation p 
nctio 


8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


Electronics and Computers (10) 
Instruction in the use of computers or electronic instrument 


Areas include analysis of ECG, pulmonary fu 


mathematical modeling: d 


CA 
~ 


cal problems 
cal chemistry, file management, and 
grouped according to background and interest 
8-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg 


J ited 
l nlimit per- Mi 
seniors; (Septemve 


354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (10) of $ 
. ation a 
Students work with a multidisciplinary group in the applica? «gi 
mated techniques to real-life problems in clinical medicine. nasie P | 
in the design, implementation, and evaluation of multip? "gii 
screening system. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods WarWie 
(September-May ) 
190 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective (arr) od i 
, ê Aj 
The Department may arrange for selected students tO vr he | 
periods at other institutions Interested students should con™ 
man of the Department | 
Clinical Sciences 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES / 
ganki | 


N.T. Tsangaris (Chairman), A.M. Margileth, 1 E. Piemme, 


Waxman 


e 


* Dr. Eiser 
neering and Applied Science 


of Engineering and Applied Scienc 


iberg is Associate Professor 


DERMATOLOGY 


Bal Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of medical students in 
rth semester. By means of panel discussions, tutorials, case presentations, 
"rations, and examinations of patients, it provides students with basic 
ection in the various clinical subjects and prepares them professionally and 
„Mally tor the clinical clerkships and career electives of the third and fourth 
Ù The program is coordinated by a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
9n Policy of the School of Medicine. The Subcommittee consists of members 
"he departments responsible for teaching the course 


1 
Nati 


301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) Stafl 


An integrated, organ-oriented, interdepartmental course providing funda- 
mental instruction in anesthesiology, child health and development, 
dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine, neurology, obstetrics, ophthal- 
mology, psychiatry, radiology, and surgery. Emphasis on physical diagnosis 
and laboratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, dealing with the inter 
Personal relationships of the physician and his patients and their families 


(Spring) 


'hatoloo y 


timan R.S. Hi 


Yess 


t 


ON E al Professor W.M. Narva 
M Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman. P.L. Repetto, Jr., 
Nica) Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, W.R. Vineyard 


N "Str ` 
ial | 'ructors Phyllis Huene, H.S. Golomb, Maria Turner, Ronald Goldner 
ec | , 
turers Gerda I andman, Naomi Kanof 


gdon 
ORG u: 
ior R.S, Higdon 
^p 
© Professor Mervyn Elgart 


luo r^ 
ate Clini 


38 
0 Dermatology Clinic (5) Vineyard 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at Dermatology Clinic where 

Patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treat- 

tenes ad common skin disorders Dermatologic surgical procedures, 

irn for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, 

electiv, DS diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. 2 seniors; 4-week 
© periods. Walter Reed Gen Hosp (September-May ) 


D 
-*tMatology Clinic (5) Goldner 


ame . 
ime às Derm 380 | senior; 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force 
u se Hosp (September-May ) 
De 
N ™atology Clinic (5) eat 
Sa 
Same i Derm 150 | senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
, n Ptember May) 
83 Derm 
San, atology Clinic (5) — 
E. à 
Mede, èS Derm 380. 1 senior: 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval 
T 3I Center (September—May ) 
Tiva 
T Office Practice (5) -— 


(September-May) 


CE em LR Rare 
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386 Dermatology Clinic (5) Mil 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Group H 
Asso., Inc (September-May) 

390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 


The Department may arrange for selected students to spend " 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should conti 


Chairman of the Department. 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Chairman: J.W. Millar 


Professor J.W. Millar 


Associate Professor C.R. Hartman 


Associate Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 

Assistant Professors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.I 
Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. y 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, N. 


J.A. Lee, Olga Joly 


* Required for medical students. 


Hurley (Bios 
A 


r 


à i" 
*201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar # 


Environmental Health (2) Eo 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. princi 
methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological aM ptt 
health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. ( f 

217 Clinical Mycology (2 or 4) i 
(Formerly Advanced Mycology ) 


4 pm" 
: í i diag 
Study of clinical aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis On 


disease and identification of etiologic agents. (Fall) yl 
" " ; illar 
218 Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) Mill dy o’ 
» U i 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. St p 
parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of the importan 
medicine. 10 2nd-year students (Fall) yl 
à r assi" 4 
219 Malariology (1) "a picit 
" £1 , . r , ze 4m 
The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathoge y 
ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 
(Fall) W 
Hur 


230 Biostatistics (2 or 4) á 
Introduction to statistical analysis, theory of measurement? pabi 
tion, including significance testing, basic concepts of P 
association, sampling techniques, design of experiments, 
to computers. (Fall and spring) 4 yl 
pillar 


239 Introduction to Computer Applications in the 
Health Sciences—FORTRAN (1) PU. 
;ters i ot 


U 
An 8-week course. Orientation to the use of large co ) | 
environment. Use of FORTRAN, a computer indepen sprint 


4 an 
the solution of simple computational tasks. (Fall 
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240 Computer Applications in the Millar and Staff 
Health Sciences—PL/1 (1) 


An 8-week course. Introduction to the use of PL/1 for the solution of 
advanced computational tasks. (Fall and spring) 


?95 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) Staff 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and research 


in community medicine. Admission by permission of Department. 
(Fall and spring) 


77300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
351 Global Epidemiology (1) Staff 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. Geo- 
8raphic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 
Vention and control, including world demographic problems. (Fall) 


552 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) Hurley 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. Student 
Participation in definitions, design, and methods for developing epidemi- 


Ologic studies Of diseases. Prerequisite: Epid 230 or permission of 
Instructor, 10 2nd-year students. (Fall) 

353 ng: 
3 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Staff 


Perational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemio- 
Bic diseases of military importance and their prevention and control. 
dical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. 2nd-year medical 


Students, (Fall) 
354 1 
p minar: Human Ecology (1) Lee and Staff 
tuo O8y—man within the framework of reference—physical and cul- 
“Ural anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
3 Public administration. (Fall) 
S Clini 
'inical Effects of Air Pollution (1) Jaffe, Millar 


Identifica : 
vay utification, description, and discussion of major air pollutants; chemi- 
Structure and function of the agents; toxicological and clinicopatho- 


ORICA 
Bical effects observed in man. (Fall) 


st in Public Health (5 or 10) Staff 

chig On through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and 

alth, environmental medicine, communicable diseases: field trips. 

(Se s; u or 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health 
-May) 


38 
2 Clinical Prac 
PPlicat; 
Phasis on y 


tice of Public Health (10) Staff 


f ecological approach to problems of community health; 
comprehensive care. Field experiences on such current issues 
56, family planning, specific health needs of the aged, and 
fms affecting delivery care systems. Seniors; 8-week elective 
TS | JC. Dept. of Public Health (September-May ) 


Su, ^^ In Public Health (10) Staff 


se TR , 
Public E research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
" Problems, including mental health, maternal and child 


2 drug àbu 
ther Prob] 
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health, environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostal 
1 senior; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health 


(September-May) 


385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) 


Participation in one or more current studies at the N 
Lung Institute; selection by the student. 2 seniors; 4-week ele 


(February 26-March 25) 


í, 
ational Healt 


ctive p 


: : $ 
387 Diseases of the Tropics (5 or 10) ; 
Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects 4 
diseases; experience in the delivery of health care in the tropics. 
4- or 8-week elective periods—to be arranged. 


390 Extramural Epidemiology Elective (arr.) P 
The Department may arrange for selected medical students 0 
elective periods at other institutions. Interested students should 
the Chairman of the Department. y 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) I 
Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general e 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


(Fall and spring) 


fof 


Medical and Public Affairs j 


Chairman: Murdock Head 


Professor Murdock Head 
Professorial Lecturers R.D. Cotton, Thomas Bryant 
Associate Professor C.W. Shilling 


351 Forensic Medicine (2) 

Open to sophomore medical students, Examples drawn from. aot 

of lawye " 

sicians overlap. Problem contexts include i 
litigation, licensure and discipline, ethics and economics cq) 

other institutions of practice, and compelled treatment. ( | 

B ath y 


352 Issues in Health Care (1) Í 
Contemporary health problems, such as poverty medicini j 
health care delivery, and environmental health; physician > hood y | 
to resolve these problems. Lectures; staff use of neighbor gro | 

recent publications, and administrators of government pr 

quartered in Washington. (Spring) 


rat le in 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center. 


a 


tman: W.N. Jensen 

late Chairman: G.A. Kelser, Jr. 
torg of Divisions: Halla Brown (Allergy), G.A. Kelser, Jr. 
D Dobbins III (Gastroenterology), T.E. 
"Min (Hematology-Oncology  L.K. Alpert (Metabolic 
eases), D.J, Massaro (Pulmonary Diseases), J.P. N 


À aughton (Rehabilitation 
“dicine) A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. Felts 


je (Rheumatology) 


“ors M J. Romansky, L.K., Alpert, J.M. I vans, A.E. Parrish, F.W. Wolff. 
hui Brown, Irene Tamagna, JJ. Feffer, W.N. Jensen, T E. Piemme, T.C. 
* ers, Leon Bernstein, J.P. Naughton, J.D, Chase, G.A. Kelser, Jr., S.M. 
hi. I, H.V, Pipberger, H.J, Zimmerman 
bam "'ofessors A.G, Prandoni, J.J. Rheingold, T.S Sappington, A.B. Rosen 
To T.J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, L.E. Putnam, M.H. Stolar, C.W. 
og Morton Seidenfeld (Clinical Psychology) 
Boo, ressors W.R. Felts, Jr., Irene Siu, R.C. Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead 
lir —Pharmac ology), N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn, J.A. Curtin, J.K 
dy Ora (Research Biochemistry), J.C. Penhos (Research 
p ^aSsaro, J.B. O'Connell, Lawrence 
J.M, Bacos, J.D. Finkelstein, R.P. 
" Mourad, Isung O. Cheng, L.S. Lessin, Joseph Lindsav. Jr., A.I 
i p. One (Physical Medicine), O.S. Selawry, E.P. Benoit (Research- Clini- 
kig Chology), Karl Wipplinger, Gloria Eng, V.T. DeVita 
N * Clinical Professors Joseph Ney, J.W. Latimer, Jr., TJ. Abernethy, 
Mg. cOn, Elizabeth Hill, S.J.N. Sugar, H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, E.S 
lit © Maurice Mensh, FJ Murray, E.P. Parker III, M.H. Rosenberg, 
usack, Jack Kleh, H.M. Silver, J.P, Mann, Edward Adelson, R.R. 
Mag D Loube, Arthur Ruskin, C.A. Rosenberg, H.E. Ticktin, L.J 
NE V.O, Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, Israel 
han? W.D, Brill, Marvin Fuchs, C.A Schulman, Alfred Baer, Herbert 
^) p^, Berte] Nelson, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, Joseph King, M.H. Jacob- 
M >» Nasou, Raymond Standard, Henry Simmons 
A p. JL essorz F.A. Peck, P.A Gorman, T.R. Shworles (Research -So- 
‘a, Pay) 089), S.H. Danovitch, Philip Witorsch, J.K. Cooper, P.M. Berk- 
a IC, Rig S LR. Shapiro, Robert Keimowitz, C.H. Chan, John La. 
A Chi, p °> D.H. Goodman, Geraldine Schechter, Raymond Haddad, 
To P R.A, Rivera, S.A, Schroeder, M.H. Cohen, H.H. Hansen, Gloria 
le, E (Research 


Endocrinology ), 
Pierce, W.O. Dobbins III, K.L. 


‘ee Kaufman, K.M. Stevens, Mah- 


u 


ES Po 2c Pulmonary Diseases), J.F, Meyer, F.M. Muggia, D.S. 
ie Pro, Periman, K.J, Dickie, R.J. Karpick, P.M. Kin; 

i ing orial Lecturer P.O. Wooley, Jr. A 
ma) Cal Professors T.A Gonder, David Horwitz, R.B Castell, S.T. 
Wolw i Rose, Adolph Friedman, R.B Miller, F.D. Chapman, R.G. 


' Danish "ong, J.F. Amburv, T.I Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. € raig, Jr., 
M NH » Alvin Seltzer, C.E. Law, Sr., E.L. Rea, Conrad Gossels, H.O. 
MSN ubenstein, W.L. Stone III, B.H. Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, 
uw Pe X F.M. Gross, Eleanor Makel, Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, 

Mug s DS. Davis, JH. Epstein, F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, E.H. 
y Ow Do fam Lewis, E.J. Leonard, H.I. Passes, C.W. Foulke, A.A. 
%, Raym nnelly, R.S Poole, H.C. Sadin, S.J Talpers, W.L. 


Hall, George 
9nd Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, G.C. Buchanan, 


G.T. Economos, 
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(Cardiology), 
Piemme (General Medicine), L.S. 
and Endocrine 


——À"ntÓ— 
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po 
h 


Stauch, Jean Lucas $ 


S. Wilkinson, WE l 


Irwin Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. 
W.F. Morrissey, R.A, Apter, M.S. Artenstein, J.E. 
Cooperman, Francis Chucker, Gilbert Hurwitz, R 
linek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey. William Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, 
Fenton, C.W. Humphreys, Jr., Paul Schlein, D.J. Hand, Ruben Lope i 
P.A. Haber, J.H. Piedra, D.M. Kessner, M.S. Wolfe, C.H. Oliver, Jf« g 
Cady, W.T. Moore, D.A. Morowitz, Guiseppe Balsamo, G.J. Thorpe, " 
Knudson, N.L. Christopher, R.B.W. Smith, G.H. Coffey, G.H. Bur 
R.A. Fischer, Bernard Grand, R.M. Kaufman, A.I Ginsburg, M.J. 
Phillip Toskes, Cesar Rudzki, R.A. Giannella p 
Instructors S.H. Mendelson, J.R. Whiteman (Research), Ma. Eleanor 7g 
Olga Pruna, Catherine Chura (Research—Clinical Pharmacology), Jo! 4 
tow, Atin Guha, M.S. Maillis, Thada Piamphongsant, R.C. Saunders ' 
Thompson, Mustafa Saleem, P.F. Poblete y 
Clinical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman, Scheldon m. 
Frederick Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, H.O Schindelal, it 
Barrabini, Robert Kramer, F.J. Borsody, Richard Schoenfeld, MJ. 7$ 
stam, D.W. Datlow, G.G. Kay, R.M. Huffman, Florentino Palm 
Conway, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, R.O. Knox, R.S Waldman n 
Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. Schwartz, Andree Thomas, Marvin “16 Ii 
Gladys Rosenstein, Herman Rosenstein, Harris Kenner, N.P. Tru}! fci ý 
Magal, G.A. Tralka, L.F. Barker, R.J. Lindeman, D.D. Haut, Isaa ig 
A.J. Anderson, P.G. Rochmis, J.F. Mermel, Richard we 
N.T. Connally, J.C. Perkins, A.M. Mondzac, H.J. Alpert, 
Leo Janis, R.A. McConnaughy, S.R. Rishi, Israel Spector, 9^7 sat 
R.G. Masson, Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Dorothy Millon, K.S. Gim "gf 
Holbrook, D.L. Pearle, Hoyoko Yahanda, Manoochehr Pooy# i N 
I.L. Bolen. C.S. Foster, R.B. Freidin, S.R. Kanner, C.C Lucas, , py 
Savin, J.M. Solomon, E.J. Tapper, Lawrence Klein, H.R Birschb jer "n 
Ein, Martin Greenfield, Kenneth Joslyn, Raymond Matta, R.E. ^ ner." | 
Mirskv, L.G. Pawlson, Bryan Arling, M.J. Davidson, J.E. Mv ^ 
Rand, P.E. Cohart, J.B. Crandall, M.A. Newman, S.N. RichmaP, l^ 
Special Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Diseases), R.W. Berliner | (Im 
eases) Albert Sjoerdsma (Internal Medicine), D.S. Fredrickson , WP 
Medicine), T.W. Mattingly (Cardiology), W.C. R 


B.G. y 


oberts (Cardiolo£? 


Shargel 8i 
, 
*305 Inpatient Clerkship (15) h ica! vf 
Și j 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and Ps of 
nation: ward rounds, consultations, conferences preceP Hos?’ 
seminars. V.A., D.C. Gen., Univ. hosps., and Wash. 
y 


(12-week periods throughout academic year) 


*308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room (10) 
Care of ambulatory patients and emergency cases 
Daily clinics in general medicine and various sp 
current cases. Univ. Clinic and Hosp. Emergency 

periods throughout the academic year ) 


jose W 
under clos fe d 


* Required for medical students 
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311 Rehabilitation of Teenage Drug Offenders (1) LaRosa 
Students participate one evening a week in the youth rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the Narcotics Treatment Administration of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Students encouraged to establish communication with one or two 
addicts and to investigate in depth factors that led them to addiction. 
Seminars dealing with various aspects of drug abuse held on alternate 


Saturday mornings. Limited to 10 students (Fall) 
320 Experience in Allergy (10) Brown 
Clinical experience in allergy. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. 
Clinic (September—May ) 
323 Impact of the Inner-city Environment on Asthma (5 or 10) Brown 


Each student is assigned one or two patients. Under the guidance of an 
Internist or psychiatrist, student takes care of the patient medically and 
allergically and studies his psychodynamics. With the patient, the student 
Visits the patient's home and family and areas the patient finds stressful 
(welfare office, food stamp office, court of law, public housing office, 


Neighborhood Legal Services, etc.) 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Clinic (September-May ) 

326 Research: Allergy (10) Brown 
Research in clinical or experimental allergy or related field. 1 or 2 sen- 
lors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September-May) 

33 : " s ^ 

l Acting Intern in Medicine (5) Corn 


Each student is assigned to a patient-care ward team and assumes basic 
responsibility, under supervision of a resident and the attending physician, 
for the management of approximately six patients. The student functions 
as an intern (however, all written orders must be countersigned). Par- 
ticipation in case presentation and scheduled conferences. 8 seniors; 4- 


3 Week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp (September-May ) 
34 : 
tine Intern in Medicine (15) Zimmerman 
tude : : 
udent functions as an intern on the general medical wards, under su- 


Vi uelon Of a rotating resident. With the resident, he is responsible for 
~. Up, diagnosis, and management of patients, and for presenting his 
Patients during attending rounds and house staff conferences. 5 seniors; 
“Week elective periods. V.A Hosp (September-May) 


335 man 
Inpatient Medicine (5) Apter 
Articip, 


tient ation in diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed pa- 
3. 


àirf; Teaching rounds, conferences. 4 seniors; 4-week elective — 
37] ax Hosp. (September—May ) 
patient Medicin 


m è and Medical Curtin, Bacos, Mendelson 
*rgencies (5) 


Assi 
à iubente to Intensive Care Unit and Emergency Room; ward rounds, 
Mdh NN reading assignments. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. 
340 A : Hosp. Center (September—May ) 
mbu , 
» latory Health Care (10) Piemme 


ürticin. 
Clini Pation in 


ic community health program, including the University 
S, University 


à trans Hospital Emergency Room, a Home Care Program, 
Program, ens system. Students are involved in all facets of the 
M with her ^ Student is expected to study a specific element of the sys- 
Pect to its effect on the capacity to deliver health care within 
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a community. Exchange with similar programs in other universill® 
possible for students who elect more than the 8-week minimum. ¥ 
seniors; 8-week elective periods 


reading assignments 


(September 


ferences 


Hosp 


May) 


La 


project in the narcotics treatment program ot 
District of Columbia and works with Dr. LaRosa and Dr. Robert Dut 

of the D.C. Narcotics Treatment Administration (NT A): 
ects are individualized and may range from intensive experience » 
d 


T 
NTA therapeutic communities to the evaluation of the impact of 7 í 
on narcotics abuse in the District of ¢ olumbia. 


NTA (September-May) 


342 Narcotics Abuse (10 or 15) 


IS assigned a 


tudent 


Director 


maintenance 
week elective periods 


done 


ior; 8- or 12 


x 
345 Family Practice Preceptorship (5) Ande 
n 


Preceptorship in small urban community family practice | seniori 


elective periods. Waynesboro, Va (September-May) 

y 
352 Clinical Cardiology (10) Siu an 
lraining in clinical cardiology based on the needs and desires of 1 f 
dual student. The following choices are available: inpatient am g 
patient care, experience in the Coronary Care Unit, Peripheral k 
Laborat Cardiac Rehabilitation, interpretation of electrocardiong 

and vectorcardiograms in the Heart Station (this rotation can also 

experience in graphic techniques such as phonocardiography ar (i 

cardiography), work in the exercise ECG Laboratory, participe ai 

Cardiac Catheterization La 


a period in the 


hypertensive studies, 
project. 12 


and whenever possible a study seniors; 8-week elective 


Univ. Hosp (September-May ) 

"Mid andi : „ng am^ 
355 Clinical Cardiovascular Pathophysiology (10) Cheng af 
a [ale y 
Clinical and laboratory evaluation of cardiovascular and rela 
monary problems; training in ECG, phonocardiography, cardia. ck 
zation, angiocardiography (both cine and serial). 2 senior? i 

tive periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp (September—May ) 
i 
T 


58 Introduction to Cardiology (5) à 
pP" ay 

Participation in clinical cardiology, correlating the bedside ps 
cardiovascular diagnosis with special diagnostic studies, includ am A 
» IC | 
cardiography, atrial electrocardiography, cardiac catheterizal jash " 
giocardiography, etc | senior; 4-week elective periods 1 i 
Center (September—May ) wf 
su 

360 Clinical Cardiology (5 or 10) "m uo 

elect 

Under supervision, the student is responsible for reading pn 
a iet 
grams, consulting on cardiovascular problems, and P penal 
various cardiac catheterization and angiographic prosdom of ing, y 
ed p 

cardiac fluoroscopy, introduction to vectorcardiogt aphy. ; n, 0€ in 
three times weekly; two weekly courses, one in auscultatio! A. "got 
trocardiography. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. ' 
(September—May ) m) 
T 


163 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care (10) 
(1) 


" 
ac emer? 
the opportunity to manage cardiac €f 


Student has 


Virginia 
Administration 


in Waynesboro 
at the Veterans 


Anderson is in private practice 
Hospital 


Shugoll is Chief of Cardiology 


370) 


373 


376 


381 


385 
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arrhythmias, use cardioversion, and become familiar with all aspects of 
acute cardiac care; (2) to manage medical emergencies ranging from 
diabetic ketoacidosis to hypoglycemia, from uremia to hepatic coma; and 
(3) to receive training in the modern therapy of respiratory failure. In- 
cluded are the use of mechanical ventilators, oxygen therapy, and man- 
agement of respiratory acid-base problems. 2 seniors: 8-week elective 
periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May ) 


Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) L. Alpert 
Clinical “work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolism) or cancer 
Chemotherapy, depending on student's choice. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Clinic (January 29—March 25) 


Endocrinology (5) Shapiro 


Student evaluates patients referred to the Endocrinology Service, takes 
Part in planning diagnostic work ups or therapy programs, and is respon- 
sible for case presentations of patients he has worked up. Exposure to 
techniques used in the I ndocrinology Laboratory, such as protein binding 
determinations and radio-immuno assay of hormones; participation in 
Journal Club 4 mornings a week. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center (January 29-May 20) 


Endocrinology and Metabolism (5 to 15) Becker 


Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students examine 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist ın treatment 
Clinical rounds tw ice weekly; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and 
Journal Club participation; frequent endocrine lectures laboratory and 
‚search experience available. 3 seniors; 4- to 12-week elective periods. 
V.A Hosp (September—May ) 


Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) Penhos 


Inte 
tensive and practical studies of the technique to produce surgical, 


Che 
i *mical, and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on carbohy 
Urate 
D A Protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ 
er . s 

sions. Seminars and participation in Journal Club, and discussions 


0 x " 
(S the results Obtained. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
eptember May) 


Research in Endocrinology (5) ipa 

articipation 
Perimenta] 
en Ocrine 


in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, ex- 
surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivi and in vitro 
results gorge Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimental 
! clinical observations. 4 seniors: 4 week elective periods. V.A 


ER (September—May ) 

Bj " 

Lip chemical Abnormalities in Disorders of LaRosa 

u Protein Metabolism (1 5) 

zymes research directed toward the biochemical purification of en- 

he Forig oe for removing lipids from the plasma and a study of 

Progestiona] relationship between induction of these enzymes and the 

Pills, xpe and estrogenic components of currently used birth control 

Mthiding yace in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, 

Petience in pacentrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; ex- 

tients h handling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with pa- 

Nat] “9 lave hyperlipoproteinemia | senior; 12-week elective periods, 
“art and Lung Institute and Univ Hosp 


(September—May ) 
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Rec 


Experien® 


387 Diabetes Research Laboratory (15) 


Emphasis on problems in the pathogenesis of diabetes. 
pancreas and liver perfusion, study of the mechanism of insulin $€* 
tion and the effect of insulin on the liver. Additional studies in hut 
subjects to investigate portal vein insulin patterns as compared w 
Exposure to techniques such as immuno% 


doc 


peripheral insulin levels. 
of hormones and their use in the diagnosis and management of en 
disease. Weekly conferences. 2 seniors; 12-week elective periods. 
Hosp September-May) 


390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) i 
ele 


The Department may arrange for selected students to spend C 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact the 
man of the Department 
T 
39] Clinical Oncology (10) Se J 
inc 


Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma, | if 


: ^ r , ele 
ing supportive measures and palliative therapy. 3 seniors; 8-week © 


periods. V.A. Hosp (September—May ) 
VP 
393 Oncology (10) E 
p^ 


Experience in current methods in evaluation and treatment of lym 


and other tumors, including a view of the broad spectrum of t wt, 
of cult ". 


eases. Participation in patient care and laboratory studies 
search in clinical pharmacology and tumor kinetics. ? seniors: 
elective periods. NIH (September-May) à 
ae se^ 
394 Cell Kinetics (10) d iif 


> > an 
Study in the Medical Oncology Section on the generation time 4 Y 4 

F ; : anior: 
ing pool of cancer in vivo before and during therapy. 1 senio 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May ) , 

ja" 

397 Clinical Pharmacology of New Antineoplastic Agents (10) V 
Participation in study design, drug administration, day-to-day. i 
tions, and use of biochemical or other methodology fot determ? i 


drug uptake, metabolism, and excretion 


| V.A. Hosp (September—May ) ^ 
gi 
399 Cellular Pharmacology (10) "d | 
: n »[uc! 
Determination of optimal concentration, time factors, and elu s 
antineoplastic agents. | senior; 8-week elective periods i 
(September—May ) r n 
n 
ind Holl g 
402 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) y j 
r anti" og 


Laboratory experience with tests used to correlate cele disti "^ 


activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the | 
ments to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of 28 
8-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg (September -May pil 
eer” ‘ ; [A 
407 Laboratory Studies in Human Respiratory Viruses (10) m 


Participation in a research program involving the chara ibo 

respiratory viruses; study of the role of nasal secretory wt g 

respiratory disease. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. j 

ber—May ) pot 
jon 


* Dr. Recant is Chief of the Diabetes Research Laboratory at the Veterans Ad 
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411 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Danovitch 


Experience in clinical gastroenterology; consultations and follow-up of 
patients. Presentation of patients at tonferences; observations and diag- 
nostic procedures, including endoscopy; review of histology of lesions of 
intestinal tract and liver. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center (September—May ) 


413 Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) Dobbins 


Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive disease, in- 
Cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract. liver, and pancreas. Patient 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars Joint conferences with surgery, 
Pathology, and radiology emphasize the multidisciplinary approach in 
digestive diseases. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
(September-May ) 


414 Clinical Gastroenterology—Hepatology (5 or 10) Finkelstein 


Students see patients referred to the Gastroenterology Hepatology Section 
for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the follow- 
up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures performed 
by the members of the Section. Teaching rounds, conferences, seminars 
Student elects to concentrate in either gastroenterology or hepatology. 4 


Seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May ) 
B " . a 
7 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) Ticktin 
D. r 
Participation in clinical studies of patients with hepatic and pancreatic 
diseases; endoscopy, splenoportography, liver biopsy, peritoneoscopy. 2 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (September—May ) 
20 e. 

) Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) Postow 
Clinical work in gastroenterology, including participation in GI proce- 
E biopsies, and endoscopies. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods 

C. Gen. Hosp (September-May ) 
423 r3. 
Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo 
enr duction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastro- 
ir cee in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, 
4 lOpsies. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. D.C. and Univ. hosps 
Plember—May ) 
9?rphology of the Intestines (10) Dobbins 
eSearc : " 
proh designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic 
ins aes Used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal 
hase Includes electron microscopy and light microscopy techniques- 
onti and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to student able to 
n 
Senior. € on à part-time basis following completion of the elective. 1 
426  8-Week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September—May ) 


e r 
arch in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15 ) 


Finkelstein 
ONtro| 


Of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using several 
repress; techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction and 
In On of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of methionine 
la perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of the above 
Semis. S Will be developed further to meet student needs. Research 
and other institutions in the Washington area. 1 senior; 
periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May ) 


— 
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McFall 


430 Clinical Hematology (5) 
Hematology See 


Under the supervision ot members of the staff of the 

the student will observe patients with hematological problems and 

learn the techniques of bone marrow aspiration and biopsy rri 
clin 


participation in w eekly 


V.A. Hosp 


rounds, morphology review sessions, 
| 


Journal Club. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods 


tember May) 
Lessin, oV 


431 Clinical Hematology (5 or 10) 
of hematologic disorde? 


Participation in the diagnosis and therapy 
cluding inpatient and outpatient hematology consultations, daily care 
follow-up of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acqu 
the student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and # 
iterature. 2 seniors; 4- or 5 week elective periods. Univ Hos? 
Clinic (September—May ) 

P 


432 Clinical Hematology (5) 
Clinical evaluation of inpatients 
system using bedside and 


4-week elective periods 


ofel 
and outpatients with symptoms re ig 
laboratory inve 


to the myelopoietic e 
) d 
parameters. 1 senior Wash. Hosp Cen 


(September—May ) 


ghe 


; i 
in diagnosis and treatment of Pi 
perioó* 


433 Hematology (5) 
Observation of and participation 
with hematologic disorders. 1 senior, 4-week elective 

Hosp (September—May ) 

iL 
435 Hematology Research (10) Less" y 
Emphas® y 
"n 


in the Hematology Research Laboratory 
7 


Participation 
dynamic m 


velopment of the students own project related to ic 
i . 1 
of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron m colt 
ane 5g 


Additional research study in tumor immunology 
Brief research paper required 
(September—May ) 


techniques 


tion. tec hniques av ailable 


week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
ch 
436 Hematology Research (10 or 15) N oi 
| problems and a research pl 


For students interested in both clinica 


the Hematology Laboratory deas git 


y ir 
blastogenesis and , (y 
cy up 


and animal lymphor’ cop 


hematology Research of 
phocytebiology, in particular lymphocyte 
n vitro human 


macrophage interactions 

| senior: 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
May) 5 
pM 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (10 or 15) p 
ases Of we y 


to the diagnosis and treatment of dise sato ua 
perience in the management acute respi ey 
Participation in daily ward rounds with a full-time faculty rie 
‘ ` v 
in weekly Pulmonary Grand Rounds and the Lung Semina! ont " 
h week of one new inpatient with tuberculosis and 9 ool 
and ce "- 
í rie 


Introduction 
of patients with 


“0! 


up eac 
tuberculous inpatient, including appropriate diagnostic 
monary function testing. 2 seniors; 5- Or 12-week elective 
Hosp (September-May ) we 
F) 
442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) s, P. 
studi" i 


Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function 


nistratio" 


Veterans Adm! 


. r i 
Dr. McFarland is Chief of the Hematology Section at the 
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ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood 


gas analysis; daily teaching 
rounds and supervised consultation on 


patients with various pulmonary 
and infectious diseases. Participation in Pulmonary Clinic; techniques and 
principles of inhalation therapy, 1 senior: 4 week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center (September—May ) 


447 Research in Pulmonary Diseases (15) D. Massaro 


Detailed studies of the synthesis and regulation of 
the mechanisms of airways obstruction 3 
Periods. V.A. Hosp (September—May ) 


lung surfactant and 
seniors; 12-week elective 


451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) 


Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of arth- 
ritis and rheumatic diseases Emphasis on patient evaluation and estab- 
lishment of therapeutic priorities. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods 
Univ. Clinic (September—May ) 


Felts 


452 Clinical Rheumatology (10) Reefe 
£) 


Observation of rheumatology inpatient consultations and participation in 
the Rheumatology Clinic Laboratory facilities available with emphasis 


9n synovial fluid analysis. Special diagnostic techniques, such as needle 
"lopsy of the synovial membrane 


Differential diagnosis and manage- 
ment of 


patients with rheumatologic disorders 


Periods. V.A. Hosp. (September-May ) 


1 senior; 8-week elective 


454 ° : 
4 Total Patient Care (5) 


Participation in teamwork for total 
PSychological studies 
Senior; 


Tamagna 
patient care, including clinical and 
and rehabilitation; group conferences, research. 1 
4-week elective periods. Uniw Clinic (September-May) 


4 
$0 Renal and Electroly te Disorders (5) 


Berkman 
I 


and electrolyte abnormalities: fol- 


Ow. 
E up of patients. Examination Of the urinary sediment and in peri- 
Oneal and hemodialysis 


Conferences, reading assignments, ward rounds, 
Participation in Journal Club. Student may participate in a 


J, 
articipation in consultations on renal 


research 
Project during an extended elective period. 1 senior: 4-week elective 
Periods Wash. Hosp. Center (September—May ) 
461 
Clinic " , 
'nical Renal Disease (5) Parrish, N. Kramer 
ar : 1 
te ticipation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
"— disease Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. 2 sen- 
LN ` " ` 
b » 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen and Univ. hosps. (Septem- 
*r-May) 
rw 
A ‘cal Application of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kramer 
Ppli 
titi Kation of immunologic methods to the study of human hypersen- 
i 
Prot lY states and metabolic diseases: study of serum proteins, including 


e 
ior- in hormones and enzymes, research principles and methods. 1 
' "Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (September-May) 


465 Renal t 


sen- 


Jiseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Problems (5 or 10) Jacobson 
articin- 
re al pation in office and hospital consultations: care of patients with 


With 'Seases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Student becomes familiar 
a 


ree Variety of renal problems; works up patients with renal disease; 


ef of 
the Rheumatology Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
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is on critical use of medical! 
(January 29—Ma) 


Shall 


evaluates renal function studies. Emphas 
ture. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


469 Clinical Renal Disease (5 or 10) 
Broad exposure and active participation in all the clinical activities í 
Renal Section, including consultations, outpatient clinic, rounds, 
ences, and Journal Club meetings. Instruction in the indicatiof 
techniques of acute and chronic hemodialysis and peritoneal dialf 
seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (September 

471 Research in Renal Disease (10 or 15) Shall 
Standard clearance techniques in man and dog (renal and elec 
physiology), metabolic studies on kidney slices, studies on erythroP 
secretion. Standard instrumentation and analytical procedures of 9 
research laboratory, including inulins, PAH, electrolytes, osmolali : 
pH. 1 senior; 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


ber—May ) 
473 Research in Mechanisms of Sodium Homeostasis (15) 


Supervised laboratory research on the mechanisms of sodium ho 
in vitro and in vivo animal studies using various techniques; 
Readings from relevant physiolos* 


Kei 
me 
m 


y 


isotopic tracer experiments. 

clinical literature. 1 senior; 12-week elective periods. Univ. 

(September—May ) 

s : 6 
480 Clinical Hemodynamics (5 or 10) y 

Participation in the clinical and research activities of hemody 


Cardiac, splanchnic, and renal catheterizations. Participation ‘wil 
in the dog physiology laboratory; experience in the bedside © | 
of critically-ill patients and in the hypertensive (sf 


management 
V.A. Hosp- 


clinic. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


ber—May) " 
duis or " quer 
483 Nuclear Medicine (15) j 
Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to - i? 
therapeutic problems in medicine. Study of the unique pt, 
radioactivity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses in the st 
radiation. Clinical application of nuclear medicine allows ic a 
tic P 


participate in evaluation of patients referred for diagnos 


peutic studies. Assigned readings, daily conferences, labora in 
tion. Student may choose a selected field of interest for mo usó 
on-going pof 


study and may engage in limited participation in 
search projects. 2 seniors; 12-week elective periods. V.A. 

(September—May ) 

y 

485 Effects of Drugs in Man (5) pori 

‘ ; Ü 

Correlation between clinical research at the bedside and fost? A 

perimentation. Participation in clinical and laboratory fo fes i 

tients. Introduction to long-term controlled studies on the b wy 


ammi 
in hypertension with exposure to data retrieval, program gos 


puter analysis. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Was 
(September-May) 
S UEE a Hospi, W 
* Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration |. at th 
t Dr. Cohn is Chief of the Section of Hypertension and Clinical Hemody? w 
ji" 


Administration Hospital o 
t Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief of Nuclear Medicine at the Veterans Administrato! 


Microbiology 


I hairman R.C. Parlett 


Mofessors Mary Louise Robbins, R.C Parlett, Rudolph Hugh, M.S. Legator 
Research), E.M. Lerner II (Research) 

*5sorial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
Munology ) 

Ere Professors L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang | 

“ant Professors G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni- 
i ‘Onnelly (Research) 

‘tant Professorial Lecturer P.J. Price 


?01 Medical Microbiology (6) Staff 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Bacteria, rick- 
ettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate to the health 
and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, theories 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16 (Spring) 


“14 Tissue ( ell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 


Prerequisite Micr 201 or equivalent (Spring) 
119.50 CHEST "TP n 
<0 Scientific W riting for Graduate Students (1—1 ) Robbins 


Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 
(Academic year ) 


22 Cof clé , ' 

*l Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Wright 
Students (1) 
Photography and graphic arts presentation of research data for publica 


lon and scientific meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219-20. Laboratory fee, 


$16. (Fall) 


22 D. 
3 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) Affronti, Reich 


Fo : 
-Or medical students Selection, clinical applications, and mechanism of 


^T Of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treatment of micro 
; at Infections Prerequisite: Micr 201 (Fall) 
25 Mi a 
peti Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 
9rphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 


On bac 
n bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Micr 201 (Fall) 


25 
26M. 
Microbial p Affronti, Reich 


Eff, 

- ec 

n ae: Physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 
antibiotics Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor 


hysiology II (3) 


Pring) 
2301 
~~ am 
E eee (4) Wright 
nd; T 
amenta] immunologic concepts Serologic and immunologic proce 


- 
léquis - applied to clinical and research situations emphasized. Pre- 
Site: 
*: Micr 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


3 

$3] 
m a 

™Unobiology (1) 

ormerly C 


St 
Dw "dy of im 


Wright and Staff 
ellular Immunolog y) 


munological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 


Or 
™edicay Students 
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» z 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersens 


ties, and immunogenetics (Fall) 
233 Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins, H! 


Biochemical and genetic 
201 or equivalent (Fall) 


D 
characterization of viruses Prerequisite: * 


234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, H! 
233. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


Laboratory complement to Micr f 
tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16 v 
-—— ; 2 l 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) L 
Jatu 

international rules of nomenclatt 


History of bacterial classification, 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on " 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups Prerequisite: ^ 


201 or equivalent (1973—74 and alternate years: fall) 
H! 


251 Bacteriology (2) | 
; nid! 

Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate s 
involving bacteriology; emphasis on the màn y 
ite: ^ 


Clinical situations 
about disease processes. Prerequis! 


which infectious agents bring 
201 or equivalent (Fall) 


Huang; Ro” 


255 Virology (2) | 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate “a 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) | 

id 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) S 

Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens an 
Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Mic! 230. Labi 


bodies. Prerequisite 22 
fee for nonmedical students, $16. Limited enrollment (197- 


alternate years: spring ) 


De Giov anni-Donnel 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) 3 
. . 7 eti 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of ge" 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent (Spring) 9 

277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) T 
RU 

280 Virology (10) gio 
è se 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies ph 
week elective periods. School of Medicine (September May 

i 
; : . ? ; ; z ont 

281 Biological Basis of Infections (>) Afr 
(Formerly Bacterial Physiology f 
" Y / ies. ter? "i 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies (sea | 
$ seniors, 4-week elective periods School of Medicine 3 
May) ii ( 

> ' wig y 

282 Inımunology (5) jp 

: i earch 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory wc ar 
pe 


4-week elective periods School of Medicine (Septem 
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283 Bacteriology (10) Hugh 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September- 

May) 

! 284 Microbial Genetics (5) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 

| 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
May) 

285 Immunologic Characterization of Cell Lines in Tissue Chu, Price 

| Culture (10) 
Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of anti- 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification of 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods (September—May ) 

? 2. 1 " L] L] ls 21] + * 2 

“86 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue € ulture (10) Chu, Price 
Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various media, staining 
chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and number, methods 
Of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. (September-May ) 

287 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 
Conversion of normal cell lines in tissue culture to heterploid cell lines, 
demonstration of cancerous nature of transformation by inoculation of 
amster cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used with various cell 
lypes, including human embryo. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
(September May) 

290 RF 
Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 

Tl Department may arrange for selected medical students to spend elec- 
Cy Periods in other institutions. Interested students should contact the 
"hairman of the Department 

293 Shani 
pm Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

295 R 
eh in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 

0 : : 
C differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
Da a and spring) 
00 Thesis n " 
"5 Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fali and P 
j ànd spring) 
98 Adva 
Lim: "ced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
- Am; 
aminas to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
399 “non. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
isse i ` 
im rtation Research (arr.) Staff 


it 
(Fa ed to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


Neurological Surgery 


Chairman: H.V. Rizzoli 


Professor H.V. Rizzoli 

Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.H. Ammerman, Giovanni Di Chiro, í 
Hayes 

Professorial Lecturer K.M. Earle 

Associate Professors J.L. Fox, T.H. Milhorat 

Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, L.G. Kempe, N.H. Horwitz, R 
Jakoby 

Assistant Professor Emanuele Mannarino 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.M. Swain, A.P. Hustead, W.M. Hammon 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.E. Wentz 

Instructor C.W. Campbell f 

Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, 
Cooney, J.A. Gulbrandsen 

E 


380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 

Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. 
indications for special neurologic tests, 
and operative procedures. 

(September-May ) 


* ić 
Emphasis on neurolog! 
e.g. arteri? F 

3 seniors: 


Ke 
ward rounds, anil $ 
ele? 


operating room pr 
2 seniors; 4-we 


amination; 
pneumoencephalograms, etc.; 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 

Participation in all departmental activities: 

ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, 

emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation 

periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (September-May) 
385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship includes experience with à : 
grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assistin 
room: conferences and ward rounds. 1 senior; 4-week electiV 
V.A. Hosp. (January-May) 

w^ 

b 
rd rounds 


diagnostic procedures il 
g in Pi 


387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 


Participation in all departmental activities, including wa 
pathologic studies, and operating o ug 


conferences, radiographic and 
cedures. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
(September—May ) 
390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) od 
may arrange for selected students tO spe 0 


The Department ct 
periods in other institutions. ld conta 


man of the Department. 


Interested students shou 


Neurology 


Chairman: Sean O'Reilly 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: 
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Harold Stevens 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


H 
| essors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly, M.J. Malone 
N ical Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel, Franklin Meister 
(lessorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 
Clate Professor Ann Barnet 
Niiate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, H.H. Schwamb, Antonio Stazio, 
nos Myrianthopoulos 
| istant Professors M.N, Ozer, Mary Coleman, J.S. Haller, Karin Nelson, 
l4 .B. Weber 
Mant Clinica] Professors G.D. Weickhardt, Virginia Duggins, Cosimo 
qu mone Marsan, T.W. Kelly, A.D. Huott, Kristof Abraham 
ica] Instructors M.C. Korengold, R.H. Robertson, E.C. Wilner, Miryam 
*vis, Howard Silby, David Satinsky 


380 Clinical Neurology (5) O'Reilly, Stevens, Weber 


Clinical clerkship in neurology. Emphasis on neurologic examination; in- 


l dications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneumoencephalo- 
Brams, etc. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Septem- 
ber-May) 


382 Pediatric Neurology (5) Malone and Staff 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and out- 
Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Children's Hosp. (September-May) 

3 " 4 s 

83 Clinical Neurology (5) Schwamb 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including neuro- 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
"ods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (September-May) 


386 e»... : b 
6 Clinical Neurology (10) Goldstein 
Clinica] clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
Gaa teachers. Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
Sunds and conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 


Materia] available, 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods Mayo Clinic 
Ptember—May) 


Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 


h ' : 
Deri Department may arrange for selected students to spend elective 
— In other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chair- 

n of the Department. 


L^ 


tetri 

c i 

i * and Gynecology 
C 


airman. nS 
by an: J.G. Sites 


Parks, R.H Barter, J.G. Sites 
" D E "e Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek, J.K. Cromer, C.K. Fraser 
Wt inica] 4 enny W axman, Larry McGowan 
an artin rofessors W.T. Lady, W.P. McKelway, J.W. Pearson, Jr., 
Atipo BW. ine Kaufman, M.P. Footer, Donald Walters, J.M. Fried- 
ant Profess. Wine, Peter Soyster, T.A. Wilson, J.C. Walsh, W.H. Cooper 
tors C.B, Jacobson, J.L. Marlow 
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Assistant Clinical Professors Caroline Jackson, J.R. Epstein, S.H. Shea, € 
Jarvis, N.J. Price, L.M. Liverett, H.P. Treichler, LW. Rovner, M.W. $i 
meyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, R.B. Nelson, Louis Goldstein, George Speck, A 
Winshel. R.V. Erkenbeck, L.Q. Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I Dodek, Jr., 
Donald, Julius Fogel, A.I Robins, Muriel Kaiser, S.M. Belinsky, * 
Stewart, Jr., W.F. Peterson 


Instructors L.F. Arias-Bernal, T.L. Jones 
Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, E.E. Gahres, D.R. Can 


E.E. Cunningham, Geraldine Paul, M.H. Hird, Josiah Sacks, R.E Bad 
G.R. Hewlett, E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H. Gresinger, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvef 
D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilling, S.D. Cooley, L.E Fettig, R.W. Smith, © 
Wallace, Jr., R.M. Regan, B.A. Band, C.E Townsend, D.H. Martin; 
Perkins, L.C. Radice, J.E. Anderson, A.A, de Moya, C.J. Guerierà, s 
Latchis, D.C. Meek, A.A. Becker, C.D. Lord, H.C Beaver, Carlenà ~ 
bell, Meyer Rosenbaum, A.A. Apicelli, Melchior Savarese, David DA" 


larian, Robert Resnik 
$ 
*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) " 
n " " , 00 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily. n 
and Ca : 


mental conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, 
Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor an^ gg 
ac 


hospitals 
(8-week periods throughout 


types of operative delivery 
year) 

: "Mai : Jac 
Introduction to Clinical Practice (1) / 
| students to patient situ 


Introduction of first-year medical 
. anv 
Designed to stimulate questions ur me 


m 
A 


4 


" 
ations by ij 


bers of the clinical staff í 
sions regarding physical, financial and moral implications o 
practice. 25 students. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 

wif 


375 Family Planning Clinic (5) pi 
Participation in instruction and follow-up of patients in à family 5 ye 
clinic. Use of hormonal and mechanical contraception 2 senit 
elective periods (September—May ) f/ 

"e EBD 1 " i K elwa} 

376 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Sites, McKe "1 

ind gynecology: : 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics : | 
i 


week elective periods. (September-May ) of 
| ol 
377 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) ! " 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 
week elective periods (September—May ) co 
170 495.2 à . e pygsley y! 
378 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Pug esi 
, > " V. 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology 


week elective periods (September—May ) i | 
: :ootef pi 
Foo «ll 


379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 
ynecolosy: 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and g 


week elective periods. (September—May ) 
ust 


380 Gynecologic Oncology (5) Í wom? 
*_* . . - po 
Participation in the clinical inpatient and outpatient care 


* Required for medical students 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 75 


gynecologic cancer; related research in the areas of cytology. 2 seniors 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September-May) 

| » TT " " c " " 

| 381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Waxman, McGowan 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 2 seniors; 4 
Week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September-May ) 

| 382 Fetal Monitoring in Labor (5) Waxman 


Experience in application of fetal monitoring, accumulation and interpre 
tation of data. Participation in intra-partum study of effects on the fetus 
of labor position, medication, and types of delivery. 2 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September—May ) 


383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) Nelson, Fraser 


Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartum care; 
rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash 


Hosp Center (September—May ) 
DTP A : 
84 Clinical Gynecology (5) Cromer, Gahres 
3 g) 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor board; gyne- 
Cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 
Operative care. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
(September May) 


385 a E 
? Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price, Treichler 

Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 1 senior; 4- 
Week elective periods (September-May ) 

386 1 : 
patient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Patow 
Supervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and conferences. 
b Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen Hosp (Septem- 
*r-May) 

387 

387 Cy. $ ; : 
x ‘nical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Cooper, Walters, Jarvis 
articipation in "atient care; rounds and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
elect ; - 

; ive periods Sibley Memorial Hosp (September-May) 

"88 Clinical Ob : . 1 > 
dn * stetrics and Gynecology (5) Price 
ice, Pets of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecologic serv- 


rounds, Obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic pathology 
re a 
nces; Obstetrical anesthesia Emergency Room consultations. Home 


Visits 
we to selected patients with Health Department Nurse. 2 seniors; 4 
ek elective 


confe 


389 periods. Fairfax Hosp (September—May ) 
77 Clini 
^ ' : ` 
* Cal Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Marlow 
artic; 
electis no" in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
e 


E Periods, ( olumbia Hosp (September-May ) 

Xt 

Th tamural Obste 
c )e gs 

Periods Partment may arrange for selected students to spend elective 
an of n other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chair 

391 e the Department 


trics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


Arias-Bernal 


anomalies in man, experimental design and data 


‘etrics and Gynecology Service at Walter Reed Genera Hospita 


SCHOOL OF MEDK INE 


sex chromatin 


two cytogenetics techniques, 
| with appr‘ 


Special students admittec 


fall) 


analysis in cytogenetics, 
sis, tissue culture procedures. 
instructor. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
392 Reproductive Genetics (1) Jat 

For medical students; open to gradu 
Lectures with guest speakers, 


iate students with permission 


covering current metho 


ase presentation and revi 


structor 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical c 
lized whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo 
manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in d 
ment. 15 2nd-year medical students. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 
395 Gametogenesis (1) Ja 
open to graduate students with permission 


Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clini 
gametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis 
variables in infertility 25 


For medical students; 


structor 
experimental factors imn 
gonads, environmental and clinical 


students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
Ja 


399 Medical Genetics (1) 

examples of genetic disease. 
heterogenity, mutation, anc 
ovide the knowledge 
disorders 


Emphasis on basic princip 
j pedigree inheritance. 


and skills needed to d 
(1972-73 à" 


Clinical 
as linkage, 
of the course is to pr 
and counsel common genetic 


fall) 


manage, 
nate years 


Ophthalmology 


Chairman: M.F Armaly 


Professor M.F. Armaly » 
Clinical Professors J.H. King, Jr., M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. Zi 
( Researc h) 

R.B. Weber, Dertad Man 
Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr R / 
Schwartz, K.A. sim 
D.K. Berlen ^ 


Associate Professor B.S. Fine K 
Assistant Professors D.S Friendly, guikian, 


Professors W.J. 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W B. Glew, J.T 


Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, M.O. Ts'o, H.N. Bernstein, 
W.S. Gilbert, H.S Wicker 


Assistant Clinical 


man, A.L. Fjordbotten, 
Instructors Minoru Araki (Resear h), R.N. Sunga $ 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, S.S. Pappas, Joanne Economon, R f 
T M. Mcallister, L.E. Perraut, Viel 


H.I. Rodman, George Liss, sf 
H.J. Starr, M.H. Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, Berna i 
Jr., E.M Zimmer 


D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman, P.A. Dorn, 


Snvder, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Lederman, L.E Rothkoff, M.D. Krinf 
p. Df 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) 
(Spring) E 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye 
L” 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) 


the eye as revealed by gross microscop" 


Diseases of and 
(Spring) 


8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY 77 


4 284 Ophthalmic Pathology HI (5) L. Zimmerman 
v Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology 
| and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, 
prise the major categories, 1 


Forces Inst. of Path. 


of the eye 
and neoplastic diseases com- 
senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed 
(Spring) 
$ 

302 Ophthalmology (OPD) (1) 


Clinical instruction in external examin 
funduscopy. 


Lodge 
ation of the eye; tonometry and 
Use of ophthalmological instruments. (Fall) 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge and Staff 


Students will Observe all types of eye conditions in ambulatory and hos- 


Pitalized patients. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods Wash. Hosp. Center 
(September May) 


A E & 


381 Cn; 

3l Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Armaly 
Introduction to clinical ophthalmology, demonstration of the methodology 
Involved in eye examination, detection of normal and abnormal findings, 

and participation in outpatient and inpatient medical and surgical care. 


Ctures, seminars. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
September May) 


3 
82 Research in Ophthalmology (20) 
l senior: 


20 16-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg 
<0) 


Armaly 
(January 29 May 


390 p 
| 30 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 


The Department may arrange for 
Periods at other institutions 
| Man of the Department 


selected students to spend elective 
Interested students should contact the Chair- 


M ^ J.P. Adams 
arman: H.L. Feffer 


tito 


P 
al >, Adams, H.L. Feffer 
Pe Pio” J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 
: le Cui o's PI Kenmore, J.B. Christensen, R.J. Neviaser 
any Proje Professors R.L. Dow, Byron Genner III 
Bonne" Ww P. Fortune 

T "v Professors C.W. Metz, Jr., GJ Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. 
Cu J.P, Bogumill, K.A Peterson, L.A Ottenritter, H.S, Cattell, B.P. 
a Ing, CCutchen (Biome: hanics) 
org “ctors Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, 


A.I. Dobranski (Anatomy) 
: Age ine, Richard Conant, 


à Ulla Fortune, J.W. Harvey, N.J. Cowen, 
man, N.E. Beisaw, RJ Heilen, B.P, Gibbons 
ta : 
Pye Anatomical, Orthopaedic, and Adams, Christensen 
logical Aspects (1) 


Te Course for 


Ist-year medical students taught jointly by members 


Med; 
"dicat Students 


78 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
of the departments of Orthopaedic Surgery, Anatomy, and Psy 

(Spring) 

*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
2 weeks at the Univ. Hosp 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Adams à! 
Rotating program: one week of adult orthopaedics at Universi! 
pital; one week of children's orthopaedics at D.C. General Hos} 


Children’s Hospital; one week of general orthopaedics at Walté 
General Hospital, Andrews Air Force Base Hospital, or Nationa 


Medical Center. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods (Septembé 
381 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) K 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients daily 


conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A 


(September-May ) 


390 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 
The Department may arrange for selected students to spend 
periods in other institutions. Interested students should contact the 


man of the Department. 


Otolaryngology 


Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr 


| Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr Jr 
| Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E Krucoff, R.S. Page 

Sabri, W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.E. Pumphrey, Jr aÍ 

Clinical Instructors LS. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.I Scheidemandel, Y 

ler, Jr., D.N.F. Fairbanks, Stephen Epstein, R.J. Bobys, Daniel s 

| 380 Otolaryngology (5 or 15) vd 

l Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and 


. ro 
therapy: nD 
8 seniors; 4- or 12-week elective periods ' 


conferences. 
Center (September—May ) 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) g 


arrange for selected students tO sp" be 


| The Department may p 
| contac! 


periods in other institutions Interested students shoulc 
man of the Department 


Pathology 


| Chairman: T.M. Peery 
sng 
„rimt 
Professors T.M. Peery, W.R. Duryee (Research Emeritus E eper ei 
Miller. Jr.. William Newman, J.C. Smith, A.W. Musser, B.P ' of 


í 
etion ? 


E 


* Required for medical students. Credit is a part of and is assigned after compl 


Mi 
nical Professors L.E. 


logic ), G.H 
Och-L igeti 


poria] Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History of 
, late Professors W.I Marsh. Lois Platt (Cytology), 
E Jannotta, I.S Lessin r 
"velopment ) 

iate 


Zimmerman, J.M Blumberg, E.B 


Helwig (Derma- 
Reifenstein, N.S Irey, Robert Sauer 


(Comparative), € 'ornelia 


Medicine) 
Alexander Breslow, 
(Hematology), M.S. Platt (Child Health and 


Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. | 
“INberger 

nant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne 
‚~ Zook (Comparative) 


St T^ — 
). ant Clinic al Professors W .F. 
“kinson, 


almer, W.J, Jaffurs, M.A. 


Hammersberg (Medical Te hnology), 


Enos, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R 
I.D Godwin, Floris Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan 
Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


l y , " 
d Technology € Oourse.—The Medical 
de of didactic and Practical work in Clinical laboratory Procedures, offered by 


jttment of Pathology in the University Hospital. Enrollment in the Medical 
98y Course is strictly limited so that personal instruction can be given. Stu 
Marily begin this course with the fall semester, but 
| yay begin at other times 


Lon ; j 
completion of the 


Technology Course consists of 12 


he 


under exceptional cir 

h i Satisfactory 

ley eligible for the 
*chnologists 


course a certificate is 


awarded, and the can- 
national certifying e 


Xamination given by the Registry of 
ls 
^16 " . iet 
) Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh, Hammersberg, 
and Staff 
Lectures on physiology, pathology, and 


2 For medical technology students 
: à week) 
nO 


medicine to accompany Path 
only (Academic year—] 


DIS». A ay 
8 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh, Hammersberg, 


and Staff 


methods used in clinical chemis- 
TY, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, clinical microscopy. For 
p. Medical technology students onlv (Academic year— 4 hours a week) 


“Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) 


Theories. principles, sources of error of 


Marsh, Hammersberg, 

and Staff 

laboratories hematology 

bacteriology and para- 

6 weeks: serology, 4 weeks. For medical 
(35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 


Rotation through 1 niversity 
and urinalysis. 12 
‘tology, 15 


technol, gY 


Hospital pathology 
weeks; chemistry, 16 weeks; 
weeks; blood bank, 
" students only 
‘thology (8) Staff 
8enera] 


introduction to concepts of disease Pathology of organ sys 


te s 1 
' Correlation with symptoms 


and physical signs Gross and micro 


woDic Study of diseased tissues. Case studies (Fall—12 hours a 
Lh. wk) 
4» a 
* Ui r : . 
D Agnostic ( onferences (1) J.C. Smith, Gusack 
d K 
E Studies demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- 
N * and Physical signs (Spring—1 hour a week ) 
NU 
tgar 
EN 


T of graduate students, with permission 


PATHOLOGY 79 


80 SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 


*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) 

the study of disease in vertebrates, and com 
Mechanisms by which various agents prov 
ness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases í 
ous species, including material from captive wild animals. Recom 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology (Fall—evening) 


An introduction to 
with disease in man. 


252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence ( 1) 


death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathol 
the physiciaf 
(Spring 


Somatic 
physical and chemical injuries, medical licensure; 
relationship and professional liability are discussed 
a week) 

253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) 


Seminars with student and staff present 
liam Shakespeare of medical significance. 


ations covering the plays í 
(Spring—1 hour à 


254 Medicine in Literature (1) 
ons covering 


Series of discussions with student and staff presentati 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall 
a week) 

260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) - 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including & 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. 

1 hour a week) 

262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) " 
J ! d 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in n 

normal and selected pathological conditions (Spring—! how 
| e : saut 
+266 Comparative Pathology II (1) og 4 
in * 


in an autopsy service involving wild animals if 

4 h thos? 
in various animal species wit (Fal 
Nat'l. Zoological Park 


Participation 
and comparison of diseases 
Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., 


3-hour sessions ) 


+271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) r 
nto" 


» U 
recognizing instances OF © ud 
1 hour 4 


m 


Study of the problems involved in 
action to therapy. Case presentations (Spring 


272 Pathology in Medicine and Surgery (2) "L 
Survey of current literature, with application of satholog) (y 

y PF F ck 
Each student assigned an article à we k) 


medicine and surgery 
(Spring—2 hours 4 


written report, and group critique 


e 


274 Medical Pathology (2) T 
io^ 
Study of cases from the necropsy service at University Hos? af 
| ing and interpreting gross and microscopic tissue changes ® 
them with clinical data (Spring—2 hours à week) Pe 


+276 Seminars in Pathology (2) d 
: ‘ ted by "rai 
Conferences on current topics in pathology, conductec sid” 


: < ith à 
for residents in pathology. Each student teams up wit " 
and Biologi? 


erdepartmental course offered by the departments of Pathology 


*Ani 
limited number of graduate students, with permission 


Open to 


PATHOLOGY 


81 


Pare and present a seminar on a selected topic. Univ Hosp (Spring | 
-2 hours a week) 


279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye 


Zimmerman 


2 


80 Surgical Pathology I (4) 


Surgical pathology service at | niversity Hospital and Washington Hos 
Pital Center. Examining specimens from current surgical cases, 
ing with clinical manifestations. Univ Hosp 
(Spring 6 hours a week) 


Newman 


correlat- 
and Wash. Hosp. Center 


(Spring—1 hour a week) | 


2 r 1 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination 
Concurrent registration for Path 279 required. 6 students. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) 


Zimmerman 


283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (arr.) 


Staff 
Necropsy 


and surgical pathology service Prerequisite: Path 201. Grad- 
“ate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week period 
and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time 
Medical students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elec- 


live Period. (Medical students: 3 seniors; 4 
September- May. 


or 8-week elective periods; 
Graduate students: fall or spring. ) 
28 
4 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 
Daily Participation in 
adnexa, 1 senior; 
(September-May) 


Zimmerman 
service limited to pathology of the eye and its 
4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


285 Oh 
Clinical Pathology (5) Martens 
den” tec hematology, bacteriology. Stu 


E ratory problem. 4 seniors; 4-week elective period. Wash. 
5P- Center (January 29—March 25) 


ogy (5) 


p Kent 
aticin. n ‘ 
selec pation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of 
sae teaching cases Examination of selected placentas for disease 
287 MOr; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (September-May) 
Clini 
: E Pathology (5) Marsh, Kent 
“oni x N 
"m! In the clinical laboratory and interpretation of results, follow- 
ber-May)" l senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Septem- 
ay) 
28 
a 8 Cli " 
| ^ Cytology (5) L. Platt 
, Valuati " 
in Cancer. of Cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as a screening procedure 
(Sept T diagnosis, 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Cytology Lab 
*mber_May , 
2 9 ay) 


cal , 

Dai and Anatomical Pathology (5) 

thol Studies of surg 
' Clinica] p 

olog 


Cook 
ical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pa 


i athology projects, including hematology, isotopology, 
SN e ™May) l senior: 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. (Sep- 
t 


Dumb. 
T of 
Rraduate students, with permission 


MEDICINE 


OF 


SCHOOL 


290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.), 
The Department may arrange for selected medical students to sper 
tive periods at other institutions. Interested students should cont 


Chairman of the Department. 


291 Clinical and/or Anatomical Pathology (5) B. 
Students will have an opportunity to explore in depth a topic of | 
to them in the field of pathology; library study seniors; 4-wee 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May) 


292 Experimental Pathology: Effect of Cancer on Hoch 


Tissue Composition (5) 
studies on the effect of cancer on the distributi 


Participation in 

concentration of enzymes and other cellular components in the tis 

humans and experimental animals Spectrophotometric, color 
limit 


histochemical, and histological techniques; 


Room and board fu 


electrophoretic, 

ticipation in routine studies in pathology 

? seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Center, Martinsburg, 
?? 


(February 26-April 22) 


293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) P 
Participation in departmental activities, including clinical chemist 
bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology; autor, 
thology, including medico-legal autopsies | senior; 4-week elec 
riods. Alexandria Hosp (September—May ) 
) K; 
| 295 Comparative Pathology III (5) Garner, Zo 1 
| Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and « s 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 201, 283. Graduate students receive - [ 
ter hours of credit for each 4-week period and may receive vv 
| semester hours of credit for 6 months full time Medical stude (M 
5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective period. 00" 
students: 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Path Lab., Natl. wi 
Park. and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. September May. O" 
dents: fall or spring.) 
ne 
P) i ic: p 
296 Surgical Pathology II (5) Pry 


| 

| ents 
B . " ca 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinic ofl! 


patient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assig yi 
2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Septem y 
297 Dermal Pathology (5) " í 
rial and SUP 


| Microscopic conferences, review of current mate path 
| seniors; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. O 
tember-May) 
AI annot? 
298 Necropsy Pathology (5) Jan -— 
. aminat? 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic exam ipin pot 
tion of protocols. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. ~ 


(September-May ) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) | 
(Fall and spring) í 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ring 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and $P 


of philosophy 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


acology 


i 
"man: H.C ji. Mandel 


lo, 


e H.G. Mandel, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro (Research) 
Worio 


l Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 


t 
"d Professors Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth-Schechter 


lecturer D.J., Boullin 
" 
01 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Staff 


ectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
Systems as à basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 


istry and physiology, or approval of Department (Fall) 
203 
Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Staff 
En Principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interactions, 
patere activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
ü ular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 
“IS A dois. 
escent Drug Abuse: a Program for Educators (3) Cohn and Staff 
School” off campus through the College of General Studies, Primarily for 
E teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidisciplinary lec- 
fects and discussions concerning the physiological and psychological ef- 


alcohol narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, 
o 


tading” and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors 
eNtion to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; pre- 
255 Control, and treatment of drug abuse (Fall and spring) 
min lini 
Pro ar; Clinical Pharmacology (2) Fabro 
ems ; i i 
Vascular in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
alterna and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited (1973-74 and 
Ate vearc. 
25 * years: spring) 


Ontiere 
be iets in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 


Medic; d 
Search Cal and &raduate students. Recent advances and fields of re- 


Ting i p armacology, Presentations by laboratory scientists from neigh- 
AStitutions. 


256 (Spring) 
Molecy 
For hy pharmacology (2) Hahn 
ical . . 
pecia], 1 and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
tre Yhthetic emotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
polsfer RN Processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
alors Which ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites 
ES eM. S „alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 
Nir Pring) 
M te E 
dca] Studen 


* Open to graduate students 


83 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


ir p Professors K.S. Kim (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research), J.A. Straw 


en 


84 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Mandel af 


which drugs 
sprin 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by 
the growth of tumor cells (1973-74 and alternate years 


259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) 


For medical and graduate students 
togenic actions of drugs; pharmacologica 
prenatal and perinatal development 


spring) 


Lectures, seminars, conference 
| principles which apply 
(1973-74 and alternate 


260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 
Lectures and seminars on re 


For medical and graduate students 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of vario 
mones. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 
267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
: fe 
Research with staff members May be 


For graduate students. $ 
(Fall and 


once for credit toward a Master of Science degree 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacolog 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for cre 


and spring) 


y. Conte 
dit. 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) S 
For medical and graduate students Fate of drugs in biologi 
Absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drug“ J 

and biological factors affecting these processes. io 

alterna 


chemical, 
students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1973-74 and ¢ 
spring) 

275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1 1) joh 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug vat 
macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacolos” 
techniques. (1973-74 and alternate years: academic year 

277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-IV (1-1) ‘ 

: : T LE 
Continuation of Phar 275—76 (1972-73 and alternate yea 
year) | 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) the of 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each dmn 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring y) 

M? 

281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— [ 
Lecture (2) » fef y 
For medical and graduate students Physiological technique gl 
ing information on mechanism and site of action 9 en wil 
agents. Limited to 20 students. Phar 281 may be !^ pi” 1 
Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1973-74 7 


and alternate years: "T 


282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 
of 


Laboratory (2) visit » 
Accompanies Phar 281. 201. prer ar 
rent registration: Phar 281. ernate 


Prerequisite: Phar 
(1973-74 and alt 
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283 Biochemical 1 echniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 
For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of 
modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and 
mechanism of action of drugs Prerequisite: Phar 201. (As arranged) 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) Staff 
For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report. 
(Fall and spring) 

2 : . 

“86 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


For medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharma- 
Cology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or 


drug metabolism (Fall and spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science de- 
Bree, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

300 Than: " 

0 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
àmination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Diss i 
ertation Research (arr.) Staff 
(ted to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit. 
a 


and spring) 
ology 


Cho; 
irman: R A. Kenney 


ori) S. Tidball, R.A Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball 


à CON 
late p Clurer Leonard Laster 


1 
arie Cassidy, M.J. Jackson 


Uy p, ^ fessors M 

t ro 

lal essors R.A. | avine, D.W. Watkins 
angley 


Clure, | E 


Nig), cata] 
y a Prerequi 
1 above 201 


19 Ered 
l Selectea To 


tlre (5 


site: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 


Pics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Physiol POurs), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
haq nat X A required course for graduate students who have not 
01 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may re- 
ate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by 
Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of in- 


i Prova] an College of Arts and Sciences students with 
W al of the student's major adviser. (Fall) 


Ysio] 
d Lect BY (8) Staff 
» laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour) Cellular, 


' Open to graduate students 
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organ system, and applied mammalian physiology Prerequisite f 


Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 of 
) l 


uate students 
taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman 


(Bioc 222 may be 


partment. Open to Consortium students only with permission of 


ment Chairman (Spring) 

221 Seminar (1) 
Staff and student presentations from literature 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated 
a reading knowledge of French or Germ 


Present work d 
l'opics t 
al 


nounced. Prerequisite 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated fo! 
(Fall and spring) 


N 
A 


| History of Medicine (1) 
contributors to physiology and medicine jn ! 


(Fall) 


Survey of the great 
text of the times in which they lived and worked 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, É 
Conference and discussion on topics including communication | 


sexual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, 


control and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other 
interest to the class (Fall) 
n 
253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (2) y 
el 
Emphasis on acid-base and fluid balance physiology and its l 
clinical problems 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Y 
, - ac 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week Physiological appro is 
co 


clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative 


titis, and others (Fall) , 
n 


262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) 


cul 
ascu 
hours a week. Overview of cardiova 


Lecture or conference 2 


ology at an advanced level 
264 Basic Science in Clinical Medicine (2) "i 
: soy ght 
Conferences on basic and clinical research which have brough ". 
standing to disease states characterized by inborn errors o 
(Fall) y 
265 Review of Endocrinology (1) 
Review of basic endocrinology ( Fall) y 
af 
266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) log y 
108. 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrine (Fall! 


bolism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. 


267 Renal Physiology (2) d 
í rena 
Lecture or conference hours a week. Overview of rem 
advanced level (s 
Y» 9 
icine (2) , con" 


268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Med , 00) 
student ? mity 


Progr?" wo 
puters 


Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at 


Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers- 
eral languages. Experience with one or more com 
(Fall) 


computer experience nec essary 
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269 Neurophysiology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of 


data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall) 


270 p " : ` " : 
*/0 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Phy siology (1) Cassidy 


Introduction to the applications of electron miscroscopy in the investiga 
tion of cellular physiology ( Fall) 


,4 
ME Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged Application of electron mi 
troscopy to biological investigative studies Limited enrollment Prerequi- 


Site: Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall) 
) 
281 F : x ^ , x » 

l Experimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 
X, *niors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
May) 

5 
8) R ; s " 

v Experimental Cellular Physiology (5) Cassidy 
Mors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
May) 

383p 

i Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) E. Tidball 
? . 
~ Seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
May ) 

Amphibian Epithelial Transport (5 or 10) Watkins 
he lors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Septem- 
*r-May) 
28 
SGR " 
X ; € , 
, Perimental Renal Physiology (5) Kenney 
2 se 
) “aaa 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September- 
287 
[^ Ex r 
à» Perimental Electron Microscopy (5 or 10) Cassidy 
* Seniorc. 
er "d 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Septem- 
"May) 
289 p 
“XPerj ite a ‘ 
wh. "Mental Nutrition and Metabolism (5) Jackson 
* Seniors: . 
: ay) > 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
290 
Xtra 
The el Physiology Elective (arr.) 
epa n 
Clectiye partment may arrange for selected medical students to spend 
the C aie riods àt other institutions. Interested students should contact 
29) E man of the Department. 
"Perimen tal N : 
2 Senio ‘Neurophysiology (5) Lavine 
TS; 4.wee d 
May) 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (September 
39s 
rch (. 
By Speci MEE) Staff 
4 al arrange 
d k h rangement with individual Staff members Approximately 


Ours in t 


he laboratory for each semester hour of credit. Content 
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differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) 

Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the | 
This course satisfies the requirements for the 
the Field Examination for doctoral 
I of the Cumulative General É 
Phyl 221 (Fal 


graduate program. 
Comprehensive Examination, 
minoring in Physiology, and Part 


tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a su 


pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. 
Part II of the Cumulative General Examina 


of Philosophy gel 
bfield of Physiolo# 
This course sati 
requirement for tion 
iology (Fall and spring) 


Development of Dissertation Problem (2) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation O 
This course satisfies the of ! 


w 
JO 
oo 


of Philosophy £f 


requirement for Part IH 


problem 
(Fall and spring) 


lative General Examination in Physiology. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d 
: 10 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated 


(Fall and spring) 


Psychiatry 


Acting Chairman: J.E. Rankin 


Clinical Professors D.C. 


Professors Leon Yochelson, J.E Rankin, R.S. Lourie mort 
Cameron, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, ^. «qj 
erman, M. deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Yochelson ( G’ 
havior). D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Ferber, Pav rol 


Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, nd 
logy. | 


(Experimental Psychology), G.C. Salmoiraghi (Neurophy sio t 
pharmacology), Harvey Resnik, S.N Kieffer, Leopold Bella 
Brown 
Professorial Lecturers W.E. Barton, H.D. Lederer 
Associate Professor H.M. Grigorian E. 
M.L. Adland, Ann? el 


Associate Clinical Professors H.P Laughlin, mL 
Kaiser, C.T. Bever, David Eden, S.I Szara (Psyc hopharmé A. 6f 
Weil-Malherbe (Neurochemistry), J.G. Rubin, E.S. Fleming: ^74 ¥% 
WD. Kehne, A.M. Drummond, J.L. Sheridan, E.I. Kushner "pey" 
Jack Durell, John Kafka, H.B Lehrman, I.H Marill, T.V. "n 
p >< r : : k ; » evcholo8) ^, Sf 
perimental), P.S. Weisberg, C.J Frederick (Medic al Psy yf 


inson, A.S. Abraham, Joseph Baker, Angelo D'Agostino: 


Roger Peele 
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lant Professors R.M. € oleman, S.H. Lipsius 
fant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, N.C 
i, F.G. Hilkert, I.D. Milowe, W.C, Johnson, R.A. Frank. Leslie Schaffer, 
^. Kiracofe, Jr., T.M Mackenzie, R.N. Butler, J.H. Menetrez, Christine 
hne, M.A Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H, Bouma, B.L. Burris. Spencer 
Prdon, Jr., C.C.H. Cullander, D.A Lanham, J.T. Quattlebaum, W.L. Tay- 
T! (Experimental Psychology), D.I Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr., (Soci- 
95), W.G, Tompkins, Frances Thomas (Social Work), S.L. Auster. Ger 
de Cotts, Brian Crowley, Margaret Garrett, H.A. Greenberg, H.A. Hofl 
œ R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, J.M. Post, William Davidson, J.A 
Settler, Stephen Weissman, Pearl Holly, J.L. Evans. D.D Cowell, Larry 
"mang. Barton Pakull, C.R Gray, M.J. Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, 
jy Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. Weber, R.W. Wadeson, Jr.. M.1 Advani, 
Haas, Edward Black, J.H.L. Marshall, D.H Fram, Robert DuPont, 
hu drea Doman (Psychology), M.J. Stern 
bal 7 Ruth Richmond (Sox ial Work) 

Instructors W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D Legler, D.G. Lipman, 
j vitz, J.W. Voell, W.J. Polk, R.A. Blum, S.E. Samenow (Psychology) 

#cturers Julius Hoffman, J.T. I nglish 


t5 
“52 Development of the Person (1) Staff 


For Ist-year students. Basic presentation of normal personality develop 


ment, (Spring) 
"25 
33 Psychopathology (1) Stafi 
For 2nd-year students. Fundamentals of maladaptive development. Mental 


retardation, unconscious mental mechanisms, psychosomatic disorders, 
and b 


A asic psychopathology of depression and schizophrenia. (Fall) 
302 (4, 
< Clinical Clerkship (5) Rankin, Grigorian, Cowell, and Staff 
Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 


at Uni i , 
t University and St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, seminars on 


mchiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, community resources. Psychiatry 
Seneral practice stressed (Fall and spring) 
350 Roe: 
Basic Psy chopathology and Psychodynamics (2) Staff 
ex ar format using reading materials and clinical demonstrations to 
Fan’ the basis of mental illness. Limited to 25 2nd-year students 
) 
35 


rofessional Identity of the Grigorian, D'Agostino 


e é " p 
ticia aS explores the personal and social factors of the role of the phy- 
Brou ue aspect of care, identity through discussion conducted along 
Spring) ynamic lines. Limited to 20 2nd year students. (Fall and 
326 

: Selec on Personality Configurations (1) Polk 
e : 3 

free ti COMmercial movies, viewed both during class and in student's 


we ti . n , 
life $ me, Provide material illustrative of personality configurations and 


tyl: 
Students to be analyzed in group discussions. Limited to 12 2nd-year 
` (Fall) 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) 
of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental 


Clinical care 
Elizabeths Hosp 


ances. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St 


tember—May ) 


383 Psychiatric Day Care (10) 
Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care aff 
various activities and programs in the day care center Research | 
center in its role in the treatment of psychi 
Psychiatric Inst. of W 


ing to the day care 

tients. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods 
(September-May ) 

EA oa i j 

384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) 

` hial 

Care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients with psychi# 


th 
other incapacities. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabe 


(September-May ) 


p 


185 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) 
4! 
Psychotherapy and ward management of sc hizophrenic patients: 
4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md (Se 
May) 
Í 
386 Psychiatric Research (5) 
> | 20 
Research programs involving clinical and experimental investi 
human behavior. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St Elizab? 
(September—May ) 
387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) F 
" "n 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; diagnostic evaluations; indi dh 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 1 senior; 4 week 
riods. Univ. Hosp (September—May ) 
M idi v Mey 
388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) af 


M 
Research into social, anthropological, psychological factors wed 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases seniors: 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp (September-May) cr 
389 Day Hospitalization (5—1 5) pi 
n a 9. 
Participation in the diagnostic and treatment »rograms of à ti 

I I : p 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace “ig! 


: : : spit ^ 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area ol partial hosP nda” 
Potomac F* 


one to three 4-week elective periods 


senior 
Mental Health (September-May ) 

390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) pend d 
3 8 1 
The Department may arrange for selected students e "m 

U 

periods at other institutions Interested students sho 
Chairman of the Department S yo 
"2 


391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) ; ef 
1; 
deprivatio! . go 


Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory li beths 
A 
the criminal. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 5t E 


(September-May ) 
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392 Administrative Psychiatry (5) Robinson 
Apprenticeship to administrator of large public mental hospital. 1 senior; 
4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. (September—May ) 


393 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5) S. Yochelson 


Social, anthropological psychological factors producing criminal behavior 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp (September 
May) 


Urn n 
tan: S.D, Rockofi 


fe 
SA Rockofi 
Mess, rofessor A.C. Wyman 
t tiate p, Lecturer J.M. LoPresti (€ hild Health and Development) 
“ciate mor ( I Murphy, W.J Nelson 

"ical Professors H.J. Kicherer, John Maier, R.M. Caulk. D.B. 
dns lear Medicine , H.M. Hagen 
dn. | "ofessors V.K. Saini, Massoud Majd-Ardekani, S.J. Kurzbard, San- 


4 Las , i r: 

NM DAR Knudson, Theodore Villafaiia 

Bela c linical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 
G ON J.B. Johnston, Jr. (Radiobiology), Marion Faris, Zeki Erim, 
n " Solac . 

um ick, A.S, ( igtay, G.J. Augustin 

b. lor N e [- 

"Nica ay Lesar 


I Instruc tors 
hor as, J e 


ddee 


George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox Il, C.M. Weber, M.A. 
“mes Burwell, R.D. Cornell 


383 Ch 
Clinic; i 5 
linical Radiology (5) 
| Radiologic 
radiology 


Population 
m 


Wyman and Stafi 
and differential diagnosis; emphasis on the role of diagnostic 
in clinical problem-solving. Each student is assigned a patient 
and correlates the radiologic examinations with the clinical 


anı } ; 
lestations of disease. The student prepares a brief clinical and radio- 


Bic; p 
staf. summary and participates in procedures, case conferences with 
s à 
Dail members, and interaction with medical and surgical staff members 
L V 7 A 
Jui. lectures and staff conferences. 5 seniors; 4-week elective periods 
384 : Hosp (September—May ) 
55 Diap 
| COUM : E 
b nostic Radiology (5) Burwell and Stafi 
artici " : 
litere non in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special procedures. 
ret « ^ 
teachin ton of radiologic procedures with staff. Review and study of 
Confer film file Attendance at medical, surgical, and pediatric staff 
ence , ‘ 
ember M. seniors; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp (Sep- 
May 
| 5 Nuci E 
“UC leg aia 
| Ntr "i Medicine (5) Murphy and Staff 
oduct 
“tection n to the physics of radioisotopes, radiochemistry, radiation 
“amerg ar p Instrumentation. Theory and operation of the nuclear 
a an . 
ferences 9 scanner Study of organ imaging techniques, by lectures, cor 
1 » ar 
assay, ( nd Participation in patient care. Introduction to radio immune 
E" Orre baa 
šenior 4 —— between clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 1 
(S ” "Wee Š 3 , e 
Ptember M elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center 
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386 Radiation Therapy (5) Nelson an 


Introduction to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy 
tion and instrumentation. Radiation treatment and correlated mana 
of malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical P! 
| senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (September—Ma 


390 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 
The Department may arrange for selected students to spend : 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact the 


man of the Department. 


Surgery 


Chairman: P.C. Adkins 

Chairman of Divisions: P.C. 
diovascular Surgery) ð 

Directors of Divisions: S.G. Mead (Oral Surgery), J.G. Randolph (P 


Surgery), G.S. Letterman (Plastic Surgery) 


d 
Adkins (General Surgery and Thoracic am 


- | 
; a stich 
Professors Brian Blades, C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S, Letterman (Plast 


Adkins, J.G. Randolph pig 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G.A: 
Jr., E.A. Gould, Francis Jackson E | 
Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, J.E. McClenathan, p.e 
Jr., N.T. Tsangaris, J.R. Lilly, W.L. Joseph » 
Associate Clinical Professors J.R. Thistlethwaite, D.C. Wherry, Maxi j 
ter, S.G. Mead (Oral), J.H. Baugh, N.P.D. Smyth, Leon Gerber, ^ 
Jr., Don Wenger, R.L. Reis 
Associate Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral) ! 
Assistant Professors R.P. Altman, J.L. Hill Kes f 
Assistant Clinical Professors L.B. Burk, Jr., William Ferguson, J.M. | 
JJ. Weinstein, Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, "p^ 
I.W. Canter, J.B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirsch gf 
Sacasa (Oral), T.M. Wright, R.D. Shapiro (Oral), F.A. Camp, ~~ 
A.G. Coran, J.D. Alford 
Instructors F.B. Liebler, Kathryn Anderson - 
Clinical Instructors J.F. Conlon (Oral), B.G. Brown, J.H. Sage? Cen 


giato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. McClelland, (^ gis, 
Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), C.A. Silva, E.R. Lamm, d 


Moyle, Jr | 
Special Lecturer D.F. Lynch (Oral) y 


303 Clinical Clerkship (15) 


; s. | 
12 weeks at Univ., D.C. Gen., V.A., and Childrens hosP , 
" v 
378 Advanced Surgery (5) e dur i 
» : : : »rative proc , Alf 
Participation in total patient care, including opera drew? 


close supervision. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


Base Hosp. (September-May) 


* Required for medical students 
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379 Advanced Surgery (5) Staff 
Same as Surg 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
(September—May ) 

380 Advanced Surgery (5) Staff 
Same as Surg 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
(September—May ) 


v 
T 381 Advanced Surgery (5) Staff 
Same as Surg 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen 
Hosp (September-May ) 
382 Advanced Surgery (5) Staff 


Same as Surg 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
(September-May ) 
3 Ten " i 
84 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) Adkins 
Basic principles of research in thoracic, cardiac, or peripheral vascular 
Surgery; assigned reading; experience in clinical and experimental studies 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (Septem- 
ber-May) 

3 

85 Head and Neck Surgery (5) Klopp 


Study of new patients and follow-up of treated cases, minor surgical pro- 
cedures, observation of Operating room procedures, and assigned reading. 


Senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (Septem- 
ber-May) 
386 Pear, v 
6 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 


Participation in an active, closely-supervised surgical service for infants 
neo lldren; includes congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
Operating ; Diagnostic studies, preoperative and postoperative EI a 
“ung room procedures. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's 
osp. (September-May) 


387 
Plastic Surgery (5) 
D aspects Of plastic and reconstructive surgery. 2 seniors; 4-week 
Ive periods (September—May ) 
"gical Preceptorship (5)  Iovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
ticinas: : 1 
Venio; ation in general care of surgical patients in an office setting. 3 
399 S; 4-Week elective periods (September-May ) 
Extra i m 
mura] Surgery Elective (arr.) 


* Den; à j 
Periods Partment may arrange for selected students to spend elective 
air at other institutions. Interested students should contact the 
man of the D 


39 M epartment 

Panti, mera Surgery (5) Staff 

A pati : r 

Situa on In the evaluation and care of acute trauma and emergency 

Uniy. “tag the Emergency Rooms. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods, 
39 P. and Wash, Hosp. Center (September—May ) 

*riph, 

e 4 Tu ` e r " 
St y = Vascular Surgery (5) Keshishian, Smyth 
.* and ; CE Ex x 
Senior: 4 application of vascular surgery with clinical experience. 1 


W. . 
eek elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (September—May) 


94 
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393 Pediatric Cardiac Surgery (5) McClen 


Participation in the care and study of congenital heart disease. 15 

4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (September—May ) 
394 Surgical Immunology (5 or 10) T.A 
imf 


Methods of separating antigens from human tumors and their 
logical effects in autologous and allogenic patients. Present techniq¥ 
tissue typing in potential organ recipients. 1 senior; 4- or 8 week @ 
Surgical Research Lab., Warwick Bldg (September-M? 


Jo 


periods 


395 Experimental Surgery (5) 
Participation in existing research projects, assigned reading, experi 
operative procedures. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods Surg 
search Lab., Warwick Bldg. (September—May ) 
399 Disaster Medicine (1) j 
: E m". 
Emergency medical care; teaching films, open discussion on manag 
(Fall) 


of “on the scene” trauma and mass casualty situations 


Urology 


Chairman: F.C. Derrick, Jr. 


Professors L.R. Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr. 
Clinical Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 


Associate Professor F.J. Frensilli 


Associate Clinical Professors F.T. Reuter, H.A. Goldberg R R 
Assistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, RC 
g Ba 


John Kenealy, George Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.E. Ware, W.L. 
L.S. Young, Chalon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer, I.J. Spence ; 
Clinical Instructors Hernando Salcedo, C.W. Schmidt, F.B Hendricks: 


Black 


380 Clinical Urology (5) 
Outpatient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy and radiogr 
dures. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp S 
March 25) 

3 ntt T ‘ ick: 

381 Clinical Urology (5) Derr 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures 


opy à 
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Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and 


gery (Oral) 

B.A. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S 

1959, George Washington University 
Vichitur Chusuei, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 


M.D. 1962, Chulalongkorn University, 


Attila Sakir Cigtay, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Radiolog) 


Turkey 
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Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor 0j Anesthesiology 


M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Gilbert Haven Coffey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health an 
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D.D.S. 1934, Georgetown University 

Nathaniel Thomas Connally, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 


Steven Joseph Conway, Clinic al Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 
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Stuart Henry Danovitch, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, 
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George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University of Vermont 


David Eden, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University 


Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University, England 

Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Daniel Ein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 


Sanford Harold Eisenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic + 


M.D. 1942, State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center 


Mervyn Elgart, Associate Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D 


Gloria Donna Eng, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developm 
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B.A. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
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M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
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James Lawrence Evans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 
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B.A. 1935, Denison University; M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Bu 
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Marvin Peace Footer, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and | 


cology 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Ulla M-Son Fortune, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


William Patrick Fortune, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Charles Stephen Foster, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, Duke University 
Charles William Foulke, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.D 1953, George Washington University 
Richard Crosman Fowler, Associate Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1937, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1944, University of Rochester 


John Leroy Fox, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Mary Alice Vann Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 


velopment ? 
B.A. 1944, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M D. 1948, University of pens 
Samuel Mickle Fox III, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, University of Pennsylvania 
David Hirsch Fram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yale University 
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John Joseph Francis, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
ment (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1940, Vanderbilt University 
Randolph Adams Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1948, Vanderbilt University 
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Clarence Kendall Fraser, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolog) 


Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University M 
Calvin Jefferson Frederick, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Psychology) 
1954, Ph.D. 1955, University of € aliforni^ 


B.F.A. 1940, University of Oklahoma; M.A 
Los Angeles 

Donald Sharp Fredrickson, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Internal) 
B.S. 1946, M.D. 1949, University of Michigan 


Ralph Baumann Freidin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University; M.D. 1969, Washington University 
Frederick John Frensilli, Associate Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
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Joseph Marshall Friedman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetri“ 

ecology 

B.A. 1936. M.D. 1939, George Washington University 
David Stern Friendly, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmolog) 
1958, Columbia University 


B.A. 1954, Carleton College; M.D 


Marvin Fuchs, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine ; 
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B.S. 1941, City University 


Edward Elias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy! 
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B.S. 1950, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


M.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
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Herbert Stanley Golomb, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 


B.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, State University of New York, Dow 


Medical Center 

Thomas Alphonse Gonder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1937, Duke University 

Bela Gondos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1926, Peter Pazmany University, Czechoslovakia 


David Henry Goodman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1959, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Nelson Gates Goodman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Virology) 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 
Spencer Gordon, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
Patrick Alan Gorman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 1954, Queens University, Ireland; D.C.H. 1956, University of Lond 
England 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
Conrad Gossels, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1931, University of Berlin, Germany 
Ernest Alva Gould, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1936, University of Wyoming; M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


Bernard Grand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1958, Union < ollege, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University di 
Stephen Ireland Granger, Assistant Professor of Child Health and De 

B.A. 1952, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Carl Ralph Gray, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

B.A. 1957, Amherst College; M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 
Paul Gray, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Chicago 

hiatry 


Harold Abraham Greenberg, Assistant € linical Professor of Psyc 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1945, Temple University 

Robert Milton Greenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr} 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Martin Greenfield, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1968, State University of New 


York, po^ 
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Tibor Jack Greenwalt, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University nt? 
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Haikaz Martiros Grigorian, Associate Professor of Psychiatry 1958 
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George Washington University 

Robert Henrv Groh, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 

Frederick Moulton Gross, Assistant Clinical Professor 0f Medicin 
M.D. 1949, University of Louisville hild He 
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Jerome Blaine Harrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Isabella Harrison 
1938, Johns Hopkins University 


B.A. 1934, Vassar College; M.D 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of I pidemiology and Ei 


mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington Unive 


Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1936, Muhlenberg College; M.A. 1938, University of Texas at Austin; M.D 1943, 


Johns Hopkins University 


Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


1956, Albany Medical College of Union Unive? 


B.S. 1952, Wagner College; M.D 


Kamel James Hassan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
Holy Cross; M.D. 1952, Georgetown University 


B.S. 1948, College of the 


Donald David Haut, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 

George Joseph Hayes, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


B.S. 1940, Catholic University of America 


Murdock Head, Professor of Medical and Public Affairs » 
D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D 1958, 
Washington University 
x d 1 , »pelor 
leald, Jr., Special Lecturer in Child Health and De velo 


llege; M.D. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 


Felix Pierpont I 
B.A. 1946, ( »rado € 


Robert John Heilen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


B.Ch.E. 1957, Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 


,( 
»Jogy | 
Dorothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiolo® 


Immunology) 
B.S. 1927, M.D 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 

gic) 


Elson Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologia 
at 


sold, 
1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesot 


B.S. 1930, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1932, Indiana University 
Frederick Barrie Hendricks, Clinical Instructor in Urolog) 
B.A. 1958, DePauw University; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 


John David Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1951, Wake Forest University 


Monte Arnold Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University ! 
s " 1 Gynec? 
George Rothwell Hewlett, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 93 


B.S. 1948, Dickinson College; M.D. 1953, Temple University 


Jocelyn Muriel Hicks, Instructor in Child Health and Develo 
England; Ph.D. 1971, George 


pment oo? 


Uni" 
T Cr tow 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, University of London 


Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University of Louisis 


George Alfred Higgins, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1938, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Fred George Hilkert, Assistant Clinical Professor of psychiatr} 
M.D. 1955, George Washington Universi» 
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. Professor of Child Health and Development 


George Washington University 


Wellington Hung 
B.S. 1953, American University; M.D. 195 
Dorothy Spatz Huntington, Associate 
Development 
B.A. 1948, Barnard College; M.A 
Archer David Huott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


B.A. 1953, Seton Hall University; University 
(Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environm 


Research Professor of Child Heal 
1952. Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


M.D. 1958, Marquette 


Francis Leo Hurley, 
Health (Biostatistics) 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown Ur 

Gilbert Hurwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Medicine 


B.S. 1954, M.D. 1956, University of Mar nd 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologic! 


Ph.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


versity 


Arthur Proctor Hustead, 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Yale University 


Gerard Inguagiato, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1937, Manhattan College; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 


Vincent Michael Iovine, Clinical Professor oj Surgery 
M.D. 1935, Columbia University 


B.S. 1931, Manhattan College 
Hiltje Cath Irausquin, Research Instructor in Child Health and Dev 
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Ph.D. 1969, University 


of Amsterdam, The Nether 


Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


B.S 335, M.D 938, University of Pittsburgh 
Daniel Isaacson, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1955, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1964, University of Innsbruck, Austria 
Norman Harry Isaacson, Assistant € linical Professor of Surgery 
B.A 941, M.D. 194 New York University r 
1 " A j Gyne 
Caroline Jackson, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Obstetrics and Gy 
B.A. 1929, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1933, Columbia University; M 
Johns Hopkins University 
Francis Jackson, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, Yale University; M.D. 1943, University of Virginia 
Michael John Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology ad 
B.S. 1963, University of I jon. England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, ae 
. : ve cott 
Cecil Brvant Jacobson, Assistant Professor 0j Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1960, Universit f Utah: M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Marshall Hannis Jacobson, Associate Clini al Professor of Mé dicin 
B.A 345. M.D. 1948, George Washington University , 
à 2 3 ray Qin 
Louis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor oj Epidemiolog} a 
Environmental Health ia yai" 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 1934, Columb 
Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology posi. 
B.A. 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York: 
Medical Center 
William James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology ity , 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylv | State University; M.D. 1952, Thomas Jefferson Ua ol 
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Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Envire 


Health 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H 
Hygiene 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
B.S. 19 City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1939, Georgetown Unive! 


Morton Selwyn Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics am 


1965, Johns Hopkins Univ 


cology 
B.A. 1930, University of Michigan; M.D. 1934, University of Louisville 
Richard Miles Kaufman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, Associate Professor of Medicine; Medical Dire 
versity Hospital 


B.S. 1951, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


George Gordon Kay, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

B.S. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Charles Keck, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 

B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Duke University 


Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 


Wilmer Deaver Kehne, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Amherst College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Keimowitz, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 


Thomas Walker Kelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1955, University of lowa 


George Archibald Kelser, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, Harvard University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University a 
i “om ral SUP 
Ludwig George Kempe, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurologict, pe? 
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John Kenealy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology te M 
a 
B.A. 1948, Syracuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York, Upst 
Center 
F i ery 
Peter Ignatius Kenmore, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surge 


M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 
-siology h Me 


Marie-Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of Anesth« " 
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Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-$ 


Herbert Louis Kotz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G yl 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
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Frederick Byron Liebler, Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1958, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


John Russell Lilly, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1954, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Robert John Lindeman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Haverford College; M.D. 1961, Temple University 
Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 
Daniel Gordon Lipman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatr) 
M.D. 1940, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, England 


Steven Howard Lipsius, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 


B.S, 1962, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, M.A. 1965, Temple Uni 
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B.A. 1955, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1960, Duke University 
John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
James Walling Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Ruben Lopez-Toca, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Donald John Massaro, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, Hofstra University; M.D. 1957, Georgetown University 
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Richard Earl Miller, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1966, University of Michigan 


Dorothy Friedlander Millon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1955, University : 
Irvin Donald Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
Frances Wha Shik Min, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develog 
M.D. 1948, Seoul Women's Medical College, Kore 
Harold Stanley Mirsky, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1964, State U 
New York, Upstate Medical Center 
Donald Mitchell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Reginald Henry Mitchell, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Devek 
M.D. 1934, State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center 
Albert Jay Modlin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and : 
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B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Allen Mendel Mondzac, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Marvin Ian Mones, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.S 940, Villanova University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
West Tabb Moore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, University of Virginia; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
George Albert Morales, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
David Arthur Morowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
William Fitzgerald Morrissey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 
Howard Otis Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, Union College, New York; M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Mahmoud Mourad, Associate Professor of Medicine 
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: : rehran, 
Natural Science 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehr 
William Dufford Moyle, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, Cornell University 
Franco Mario Muf Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1957, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 
James Edward Muller, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1965, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins l niversity 
Cornelius Francis Murphy, Associate Professor of Radiology ' 
B.S. 1943, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University oe surge? 
James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurologic ai 
B.S. 1935, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University mer | 
eg ivers rye lop ph? 


-— i ) 
Lois Barclay Murphy, Clinical Professor of Child Health and s york 
B.A. 1923, Vassar College; B.D. 1928, Union Theological Seminary, "€ 
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‘cis James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell Ll niversity 


Wendell Musser, Professor of Pathology 

(e Bs 1952, Purdue University; M.D. 1956, Indiana University at Indianapolis 

) é, B , 
"os Myrianthopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of N« urology n ; 
is 1952, George Washington University; M.S, 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota, 
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linear lis St. Paul 


‘bux Hariram Nachnani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MB, B.S, 1963, B.J. Medical < ollege, University of Poona, India 
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tam Milton Narva, Associate € linical Professor of Dermatology 
1952, Hofstra l niversity; M.D. 1956, Yale University 

a Peter Nasou, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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ae attick Naughton, Professor of Medicine 
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T Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
tin 3, M.D, 1948 George Washington University , 
L Mp “cker Nelson, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
CN 1957, University of ( hicago 


toj Burwell Nelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
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N 1932, M.D. 1936 University of Virginia 

| hs ames Nelson, Associate Professor of Radiology 

| liue E University of Wisconsin, Madison; M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
ha lem Neviaser, € linical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
i bert y E D 1927, George Washington University 

| MA issn Neviaser, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Mi ^ rinceton University; M.D 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
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Nn 1963, ur Newman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

: Stanford University; M.D 1969, University of Rochester 

Ip s4. wman, Professor of Pathology Li 
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he 2 sit, Unive ociate M linical Professor of Medi ine 

" NU I has ersity of Virginia; M.D, 1935, Harvard 1 niversity 

| A A 1924, Ma Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

/ ande g 1927, M.D 1936, University of Toronto, Canada zizs is 
ya ey 1; derick North, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health 
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bh Dova ale University 


ea 1957. 
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loh t 1943, Myoshpitz, Clinical Professor of € hild Health and Development 
+ Francis N 1945, University of Louisville 
Jim : 9594, M D. well, Clinical Instru tor in Ophthalmology 
| ui illi im ON. Iniversity of Maryland 
oes, 1969, ( erman, Special Lec turer in Child Health and Development 
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LN Na = we University 
Peter “he, By nell, Assoc iate Professor of Medicine 
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niversity College Dublin, Ireland 
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YI Johns Hopkins University 
“àp Hi) ' Harvarg Uy, Assistant Prof, ssor of Medicine 
A iver niversity; M.D 1964, Cornell University 
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"tto, * University of Stant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Karen Norma Olness, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop! 
B.A. 1958, B.S., M.D. 1961, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Bennett Olshaker, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 


ment (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
of Child Health and 


Beale Hibbs Ong, Assistant Clinical Professor 


ment 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Sean O'Reilly, Professor of Neurology 
M.B. 1949, M.D. 1952, National University of Ireland 
Lillian Marks Osborne, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and De 
(Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1944, George Washington University 
{ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


M.S.W. 1961, Howard University 


Bernard Howard Ostrow, 
B.A. 1944, Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 

Gilbert Ottenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1924, M.D. 1928, George Washington University 


Ronald Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
" , L "2. 
Lewis Antoine Ottenritter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic + 


B.S. 1957, Loyola College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Harvey Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


B.A. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1965, Stanford University 


Mark Norman Ozer, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D, 1957, Boston University 

Russel Smith Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngolo£) 
B.A. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 


Barton Pakull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
1961, State 


B.S. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.D Univer 
York, Upstate Medical Center 

Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A.. M.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Florentino Palmon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of the Philippines 

Stephen Stavros Pappas, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Edwin Pearson Parker III, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 
Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 194 George Washington 1 versity 


f the Me 
John Parks. Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean 0 


Center 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, University of Wisconsin, Madison 4 


: e a ; , qn 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


Health and Developme nt 
B.A. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis Universit 


Robert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1945, George Washington University " 
i ; * ien 
Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Child Health and Develop” 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
Harold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


M.B., B.Surg. 1949, University of London, England 
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"| TM Winnie Paul. € linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Me 1953, University of Richmond: M.D 1960, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com 
Monwealth | niversity 


Nard Greg 
1965, p, 


7 Ory Pawlson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
: 1 f » } h 
" ennsylvar à State University; M.D 1969, University of I ttsburgh 
re Jane Peacock, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
De ^^ 1946, Mary Baldw n College; M.D. 1965, New York Universit 
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ell Peacock. Jr Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
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“velopment 


EL MD.-1934, Emory Univers ty 
Wid Lee P 


WA ^ earle, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
i èd - M, Amherst ( ollege; M.D. 1968, Harvard 1 niversity 
Williams Pearson, Jr., Assoc late Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
3 ogy 
E A 1934. DePauw University M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolis 
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Re ck Allen Peck, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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| 34. oc Pedreira, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
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in ©, * Yale i niversity; M.D. 1965. Was! ngton University 
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* 1956 Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


alte, s D. 1960 Harvard Un versity 


rkins, ¢ linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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" 19 » Asso > P i og 
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h Meriç d f Alabama, Tuscaloosa: M.D. 1959 Chicago Medical School 
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fen ; 0 MD 1954. c." Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


B cht p Orel! University 
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eL D eterson. Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
1959 George Washir 
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> 3 ston Universit 
jy ^» ns dore p, gton University 


llis, > 1928, M ical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
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dl C ank p 1931, niversity of M nnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Colo, à Peterso S i um 1 G 7N 
Mp 89 On, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an syne 
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ue Piam Ork Medical ¢ ollege 
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KT 1 hiengma 1. nstructor in Medicine 
My" Here, *dical Schoo} Thailand 
1944, y ANO ica. 


stäl ssistant ( linical Professor of Medicine 
Havana, Cuba 
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Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Lawrence Pierce, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Georgetown University 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University, Canada 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor of Clinical Engineering and of 
M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms University, Germany 
Joseph Michael Pisani, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, Fordham University; M.D. 1942, New York University 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
B.A, 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Marvin Stanley Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Child He alth 
velopment) 
B.S. 1951, B.S. 1953, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Harold Plotsky, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developm 


chiatry) 
Ph.B. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 


Pio Ferrer Poblete, /nstructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of the Philippines 
George Nicholas Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1951, Georgetown University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 


William James Polk, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 

Robert Smallwood Poole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 

Manoochehr Pooya, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Tehran, Iran 

Jerrold Morton Post, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 


Joan Frances Lowy Postow, Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Oberlin College; M.D. 1964, Case Western Reserve Univers 


ty 


Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, Clinical Professor of Medicine "m. 
B.S. 1934, Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York, Downs 
Center el 

oy 
ld Health and Dt 


Warren Godfrey Preisser, Clinical Instructor in Child 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Victor Preziosi, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology stri? 
M.D. 1949, Royal University of Malta; D.O.M.S. 1959, University of Vienna, ^ 


Neel Jack Price, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 
B.A. 1939, B.S. 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 

Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology Uni 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington 


Olga Rossie Pruna, /nstructor in Medicine 


M.D. 1947, University of Havana, Cuba 1 aye 
Losotrics ano — 
Louis Quain Pugsley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics * 
B.A. 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University nt 
evelop™ 


Jose Rafael Puig, Assistant Professor of Child Health and D : 
M.D. 1950, Santo Domingo University, Dominican Republic m) 
y ary 
Robert Earl Pumphrey, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolar. 
B.S. 1955, Denison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


Lawrence Elias Putnam, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
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nce Pyle, Jr., Assistant ( linical Professor of Epidemiology and Enviro 


„ental Health 
D 1939, Duke University 
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nes Tindal Quattlebaum, Assistant € linical Professor of Psychiatry 
1 q "di niversity of South Carolina; 
x 1955 University of South Carolina; M.D 1956, Medical University 1 à 
M! 


A 1961 Columbia University 


ti Rabkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
1939, New York Un versity; M.D. 1943, George Washington 1 niversity 


i ; : , loov 
"arlos Radice, Clinical Instruc tor in Obstetrics and Gynecok gy 
). 1957 » University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


k ; Leon » adin, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
hs A. 19 , Amherst College; M.D. 1960, Harvard University 


32, Queen's Universi ty, Canada 


a Ram; iswamy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» University of Mysore, India 


at] Mp ? Dou is Ralph, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
I: 
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m H arry Rand, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Nin 964, Hary ard [ niversity; M.D, 1969, Stanford U — bye Lg 
vel aves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health anc é 
Ba, pment 

Posen, EN EN 1953, Vanderbilt University 
Bs og Bene Rankin, Professor of Psychiatry 

` d "r atholic Un versity of America: M.D 1946, George Washin gton University 


Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
; Andhra University, India; M.S 1968, University of Iowa 
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vni Rajesw ara Rao, 


1959, M S. 1963 
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^ ? Assisigmt Clinical Professor of Medicine 
n ' of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1946, George W ishington University 


» Assistant Clinical Prof ssor of Child Health and Develop- 
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as S. M.D. 1945, Columbia University 
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R PA os - nt Reese, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
“ben hich Wey Unive "ISity; M.D. 1962. ¢ umbia University 
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Pier’ 557 - Regan, ¢ lini al Instruct tor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
yj yi Amilton ¢ ollege; M.D. 1964. Geo ge Washington University 
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US: 1953 » Associate Professor of Microbiology P 
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h. "Versity’ V University 9f New York, City College; M.S. 19 Ph.D »6t ge 
"lon ag TUNS Wick 


: Yer Reichel lerfer, Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Child Health 
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(j, ensiy "tiers y mversity, New Brunswick: M.D. 1950, M.P H. 1956, Johns Hopkins 
"e 
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B Enry Re T? 
TN 1932, Mr Cifenstein. Clinical Professor of Pathology 
t ĉon i Sis Yràcuse University 
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Ma 1958, Sone W , Associate Clinical Prof. ssor of Surgery 
ly we Washington Un veraity 
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MN Le SE ke enfield, Assistant Professor of Child Heal lth and De velopment 


Suis Ra Diversity. M.D. 1965. Ge ge Washington University 


Haye ^t, M.D loss, m Assistant C linic al Professor of De rmatology 
D esni P ' x - versity f Pen nsy a 
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EM tor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
Diversis, > MI d : 
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ib tate Clinical Professor of Urology 
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Thomas Dewitt Reynolds, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (I 
mental) 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 

Richard Coleman Rhame, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1950, Princeton University; M.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Jack Jacob Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine l 
B.A. 1936, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of ¢ inc 
Harvey William Rice, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developmen 
B.S. 1955, West Virginia Wesleyan College; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
Henry Burtt Richardson, Jr., Associate Professor of Child Health and De 
ment 
B.A. 1956, Haverford College; M.D. 1960, Temple University 
Sanford Norman Richman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, University of Georgia; M.D. 1964, Medical College of Georgia 
Ruth Stone Richmond, Instructor in Psychiatry (Social Work) 
B.A. 1937, Goucher College; M.S.W. 1969, Catholic University of America í 
Barton Winters Richwine, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
cology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 
ch, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
am University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York, Downstate 


Child Healt 


Charles Rickeri 
B.S. 1948, I 
Medical Center 

Rebecca Eisenberg Rieger, Associate Research Professor of 
Development ei 
B.A. 1940, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1941, Columbia Univ 
M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America en 

op 
1968. 


Charles Andrew Rigg, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Devel 
P. 1955, F.R.A.C.P 


M.B., B.Surg. 1951, University of Sydney, Australia; M.R.A.( 
Royal Australasian College of Physicians 
Norman Charles Rintz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 


B.A. 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1931, Thomas Jefferson l niversity 


Jorge Carlos Rios, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Surendra Ramchandra Rishi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Bombay, India 
. ^ ology 
Richard Russell Ritter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiolo 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Rafael Augusto Rivera, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Puerto Rico 


Hugo Victor Rizzoli, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology Universi 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington ) 
, " > F » ry 
William Clifford Roberts, Special Lecturer in Medicine (C ardiolog) 
B.A. 1954, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Robert Hood Robertson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology ut 
M.D. 1948, Temple University y 
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essor of Obstetrics ¢ 


Albert Irving Robins, Assistant Clinical Prof h 
a 1 


B.S. 1937, George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown Univers satry 
, ’ »eychiat 
Luther Dabney Robinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Psych 
B.S. 1943, Virginia State College; M.D, 1946, Meharry Medical ¢ ollege 


Paul Gregor Rochmis, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, Princeton University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 
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, David Rockoff, Professor of Radiology the-art, 
A. 195] Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, Albany Medical College of Union ni 

l Ms, 1961, University of Pennsylvania 


farola Irvin Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
| 


A. 1952. Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


"alon Rodriguez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Uralogy 
" 1943, University of Havana, Cuba 
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"arg Allan Rogers, Assistant € linical Professor of Psychiatry 


1941, University of W ashington; M.D. 1944, Northwestern University 
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roe James Romansky, Professor of Medicine 
" 1933, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester 
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RET Joseph Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmolog; 
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M 1934, s, Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D, 1938, Thomas Jefferson University 
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M Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
d Athy, 1942, George W ashington University 
E Bernard Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine stl cy 
M ^ 1931, ¢ ity University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New York Universit 
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hy Rosenbaum, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
2, M.D 1944, Tulane University of Louisiana 


: uC senbe 2, Associate Clinical I rojessor of Medicine 
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1944, Syracuse University 
- i r Vi » y ^ j J Tal > 
ha. nish Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"e 


lag : D 1941, George Washington University 
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BA Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine Fe. 
Her m. /niversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1944, Hahnemann Medical € llege 
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Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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1 


I, ^^ Pha hechter, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
r " S : n5 
"l : » Vniversity of E rlangen, Germany; Ph.D. 1965, University of Chic ago 
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Diversity of Iowa 


"Dstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


ashington University 
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li 3, Fra bin, Assoc tate Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry 
t"? Ckst a and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University 
M u yes 
Q 5 1954, yp Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“Sar Udzkj enity of Geneva, Switzerland 
M. l, A sei. h ; 
M. D, 1961, wa Ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine . 
“Phal deg tity of Buenos Aires, Argentina; M.P.H. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
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32, U nied Ruffin, Clinic al Professor of Psychiatry 
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1936, Harvard University 
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Of New York, City € ollege; M.D. 1936, New York University 


' Professor of A nesthesiology 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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Joseph Aziz Sabri, Assistant € linical Professor of Otolaryngology 

B.A. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Fernando Sacasa, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) 
D.D.S. 1935, Georgetown University 


Josiah Sacks, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1951, Providence College; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 
Harold Charles Sadin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1948, Hamilton College; M D. 1952, Albany Medical College of Union University 


John Harmer Sager, Clinic al Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Virender Kumar Saini, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
M.B., B.S. 1954, R.G. Kar Medical College, India; M.S. 1960, University of Oklahoma 


Hernando Salcedo, Clinical Instructor in Urology 


1962, Javeriana University, Colombia 


B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D 


Mustafa Saleem, Instructor in Medicine 
M.B., Ch.B. 1962, University of Baghdad, Iraq 
Gian Carlo Salmoiraghi, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Neurophysiolo® 
Neuropharmacology) 
M.D. 1948, University of Rome, Italy; Ph.D. 1959, McGill University, Canada 


Mary Kay Patterson Salto, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
` 7 & 
1964, George Washington University 


B.A. 1960, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry (Psy« hology) 


Stanton Ethan Samenow, 


B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.A. 1964, Ph D. 1968, University of Michigan iof 
Sa seine 
Melvin Wesley Sandmeyer, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Obstet 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Thomas Stone Sappington, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 
Rajindra Kumar Sarin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1962, Panjab University, India j ¢ 
Professor o 


Mary Katherine Laurence Sartwell, Assistant Clinical 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


David Satinsky, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Sauer, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
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Prashant Kumar Rohatgi, Assistant in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1969, All India Institute of Medical Sciences, India 


Gary Edward Russolillo, Assistant in Surgery " 
J ~ , * 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1968, George Washington Univers 


Kenneth Sacks, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 
Amira Moftah Safwat, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1968, Cairo University, Egypt 
Hamid Sahebjami, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran 
Mostafa Salimi, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran 
Francisco Tomas Sanchez, Jr., Assistant in Surgery (Thoracic) 


B.S. 1962, East Central State College; M.D. 1966, University of Oklahoma 


Judy Alvela Sandique, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1966, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Rolando Jingco Santos, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonar 
M.D. 1963, University of the East, Philippines 


y Diseases) 
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Shammed Ali Sartawi, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
A.B, Ch.B, 1963, Baghdad University, Iraq 


pes Isaac Schneiderman, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
m » University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Urt y : : 
m Schonfeld, Assistant in Psychiatry 
1) om 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
ita : a 3 
l Te Pierce Schulter, Fellow in Anatomy 
um igen Birmingham-Southern College; M.S. 1954, Emory University 
me Tovi Schwartz, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
~> 905, American International College; M.D 1969, George Washington University 


[to x ad , 
| nee Stuart Scott, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
» M.D. 1966, Duke University 


Arava ‘ ' 
ag sthu Seshachary, Assistant in Medicine 


Medic 4 Vivekananda College, India; M.B., B.S. 1970, Jawaharlal Institute of Postgraduate 
al Education and Research, India 


Mp, 4 N Shefren, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
> » University of Illinois 


as è Ensfield Sherw 


195 in, Assistant in Medicine t 
Man 32, Antioch College; M.D 1967, George Washington University f 
Sour S i " 
: io aleh-var, Fellow in Medicine (€ ardiology 
" >» Pahlavi University, Iran ! 
a Cecile ; , 3T ` , f 
Bs isse le Logan Silva, Fellow in Medicine (Endocrinology) | 
Dayj B M.D 1967, Howard University | 
a i . : -— i 
Mb, , st Simon, Assistant in Medicine 
Mriq » George Washington University 


i 
| 
À ` 
L M] tant in Pathology l 
India » Ewing Christian College, India: M B., B.S. 1966, Lady Hardinge Medical College, j 

I 

l 


ES. 
as Olnick, Fellow 


in Pharmacology 
Marija * Long Island m 


University, 


Mai Brooklyn College of Pharmacy | 

M ajda Dems. . t: » ^hvsical Medici i 

V D. 1959 Jn Sar Smokvina, A ssistant in Medicine (Physical Medicine) | 
Mic versity of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 


hael $ 

ae] Sa d 
Sandor 

BA 1 dor Sommer, Assistant in Surgery 

d : 1964, M.D. 197 


amu 
` - Sto 


| 0, George Washington University 
er Pole ; 
eS: 1961, Coen A istant in Ophthalmology i 
h Ombia 80 Hebreo "Jorge Isaacs,” ( olombia; M.D. 1968, Universidad del Valle, | 
NUES 
ton Pa : | 
BA, 1969, me ellow in Pharmacology | 
Bema t ^ Hopkins niversity i | 
Bs Opak, e 
i. MN Unis stant In Neurological Surgery i 
Mes aron Sti y of Maryland; M.D 1970, University of Montpellier, France | 
3, rit , ^ 
Ubo 1962, Dickinso E. l., Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery | 
- Sukprac; ollege; M.D, 1966, University of Pennsylvania | 
D. 195 Ith, Assistant i ; f 
Eq 6, Universit in Anesthesiology 
a Josep T Y Of Medical Science, Thailand | 
in p. ayl id i AT | 
May Phar, | 3, ‘hon Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
MB Ht n . "My of Connecticut: M.D. 1968, George Washington University l 
9. ng 19., bein, Assistant ; ; ; l 
Eu * 1967, 1 Stant in Anesthesiology l 
Ben ' Dstitute of fedi s i 
Bae Lawrence Ti cine I, Burma 
^. 196 imi i ; | 
Nyunt 55, Johns Hopki U4 SSistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.B 2 Assistan ^ ‘versity; M.D 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 
BS. 1967 tin 


A ju 
Institute Meaesiology : 
of Medicine I, Burma 
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Norman Lee Tunnell, Fellow in Medicine 
B.S. 1964, M.A. 1966, Walla Walla College 


John Reed Tysinger, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Clemson University; M.D. 1970, Medical University of South Carolina 


T.K. Venkataramani, Assistant in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1967, Jawaharlal Institute of Postgraduate Medical Education and Research 

Kamal Prasad Wadhwa, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.B., B.S. 1965, All India Institute of Medical Sciences, India 


Robert Wei, Fellow in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1962, George Washington University; M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 


John Cornelius West, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


James Neville White, Assistant in Medicine 

B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1970, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Rajasekaran Wickramasekaran, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 

M.B., B.S. 1967, University of Ceylon 
Ann Barnett Williams, Assistant in Medicine 

M.B., B.S. 1965, University College Hospital, London, England 


David Williams, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1961, Tennessee State University; M.D. 1966, Meharry Medical College 


Jeffrey Francis Witte, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, University of Michigan 
John Ashing Wong, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1967, Institute of Medicine I, Burma 
Sharukin Yelda, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1958, University of Istanbul, Turkey 
Julie Yin, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.A. 1967, Barnard College 
Dal Yoo, Assistant in Medicine (Hematology) 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University, Korea 


John Yun, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, Tunghai University, Taiwan 


Vera Zakauddin, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) award 
B.S. 1961, Government College, Lahore, West Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1966, King E 
College, Lahore, West Pakistan 
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E RECORD 1971-72 


Students Registered 1971-72 


^5, Mount 
rge A Holyoke c ollege 


3 lversity of California 


Washington University 


ia x ylvania c 
A, avid E nia State L niversity 


Orge W, 
Washington University x 


field U 
n G d University 


Dimond, Marlin I Utah 
Attended University of Utah 
Donegan, Martha N.C 


B.A. 1971, University of North € arolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Dorff, Robert J Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Georgetown L niversity 

Doyle, Edward J., Jr Va 
B.S. in Engr. 1970, Duke University 

Elliott, Daniel € Calif 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University 

Exton, Eileen Pa 
B.S. 1971, University of Pittsburgh 

Farber, Stuart P N.Y 
B.A. 1971, George W ashington University 

Fitzmaurice, Arthur G Mass 
B.A. 1971, St Anselm's College 

Footer, Robert D Md 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 

Frank, Charles G Md 
B.S. 1970, W ashington and Lee University 

Gillespie, Dorothy I N.C 


B.S. 1971, North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 


Giuli, Michael F Va 
B.S. 1971, University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 

Gladsden, Robert E D. 
B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College 

Goldberg, Linn Ore 
B.S. 1970, University of Oregon 

Goldman, William D DA 
Attended George Washington University 

Gordon, Harriet I Md 
B.S. 1964, Howard University 

Greenberg, Jay B N.Y 
B.A. 1971, George W ashington University 

Greene, Ronni D N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra l niversity 

Greenfield, Robert M Idaho 


B.A. 1968, George W ashington University 
M.S. 1971, Georgetown University 

Hall, Courtland J Mo 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, University of Missouri, 
Kansas City 
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Hansing, Ronald I Kans 
B.S. 1967, Southern Illinois University 

Hart, Michael M Md 
B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 


University 


M.S. 1966, University of Michigan 
Hauck, Kenneth W N.Y 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Military Academy 
Heron, William H D. 
B.A. 1971, X Hopkins University 
Holmboe, Graham M Calif 
B.A. 1969, M.P.H. 1970, University of 
California, Santa Barbara 
Hom, Frederick G Calif 
B.A. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Howisey, Robert I Wash 
B.S. 1971, University of Washingtor 
Hughes, Susan M N.Y 
B.A. 1971, Manhattanville College 
Jacobs, Marc H Md 
B.A. 1971, Washington University 
Johnson, Glenn D D. 
B.A. 1970, Princeton University 
Jorris, Marlene I Md 
B.A. 1962, Adelphi University 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, M.S. in Ch.E. 1969 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Kaiser, Cathryn I NJ 
B.A. 197( nira < lege 
Kat Harv Md 
ided Georgetown University 
Kell Mirle A., Jr Maine 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 
Kessler, Fred B N.Y 
B.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Kimbleton, Dennis P NJ 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Kofoed, Kenneth R Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 
Lancaster, Vere I Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 
Lautin, Andrew I N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Columbia University 
Learn, Martin P D. 
B.A. 1971, University of Miam 
London, Raymond G Conn 
B.A. 1971, Clark University 
Lough, Frederick € N.Y 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 
Lyonga, Doris E West Cameroun 
B.S. 1969, Barat College 
Maddi, Rosemarie N.Y 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 
Maliniak, Keith K Pa 
B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College 
Mangasarian, Robert A Md 
B.A. 1971, Boston University 
Mann, Jason N.Y 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Marble, Richard D Wash 
B.A. 1970, Claremont Men's College 
Marcus, Steven J Calif. 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Matsuoka, Lois Y Hawaii 
B.A. 1971, Mills College 
McCullars, George M Fla 
B.S. in Agri. 1968, University of Florida 
M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Metheny, Jeffry A Pa 
B.S. 1970, Geneva College 
Ohio 


Miles, John P., Jr 


B.A. 1964, Brown University 


Miller, Jeanna ( p^ 


B. A. 1964, Trinity College, D.4 

M.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Ir stitute y 
Mills, Carl a 

B.A. 1971, Syracuse University Mi 
Montgomery, Thomas R 

B.S. 1971, Bucknell University yl 


Neuwelt, Clark M 
of Wisconsin Madisoh ¢ 


B.S. 1971, University « 
Ney, Alan B 
B.S. 1971, St. Lawrence University à 
(etf 
Ngumi, Paul G K 
B.S. 1967, Central State University 
M.S. 1971, University of Dayton d 
Eng 


Nicoll, Christine D 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, Oxford Universi 
England 
Ph.D. 1970, University of London, F ngia” ny | 
Niechniedowicz, Frank I ; 
B.S. 1970, St. John's University 
Norstrand, Lucille J 
B.A. 1971, Vassar College 
Okehi, Chukuemeka O 
B.A. 1971, University of Colorado J 
Osborne, Robert W., Jr 


N.Y NI 


of Washington 


B.A. 1971, University 
Page, Michael J 

B.A. 1971, University of Colorado Nl 
Paglen, Patrick G 

B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy x 
Palmer, Richard N | 

B.S. 1971, New Mexico State l niversit CP} 
Patterson, Eugene B i 

B.A. 1969, Stanford University o» 
Peters, Jacob K i 

B.A. 1971, Pacific College N 
Phair, Robert F 

B.S. 1967, Newark College of Enginecti ^ 

J.D. 1971, Georgetown University ws 
Phillips, William R " 

B.A. 1971, University of W ashington w 
Piepgrass, Sterling R x! 

B.S. 1971, University of Utah ! 


Reed, Allan P 


tv of 
" vers" N! 
Attended George Washington Uni , 


Rich, Deborah J d 
B./ ja 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvan (o 
Richards, Peter ¢ - 

B.A. 1971, University of € aliform™: Ni 


Los Angeles 
Ross, Michael A 
B.S. 1971, Dickinson College 


Rothman, Barry S 
B.A. 1971, George Washingt 


y 


on l 


^o i 
Rucker, Richard D of Ar wi 
B.A. 1969, M.S. 1970, University 
Safran, Julian E univers x! 
Attended George Washington 
Schappert, Joseph W re Dame o? 
B.A. 1971, University of Notre y 
Schauer, Peter K d x 
B.S. 1971, University of Hartfor v 
Schutt, David ¢ dem 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force ACad® á 
Scott, Thomas W J jver?! , 
B.S. 1969, George Washington j 
Seigel, Leonard J pester e 


B.A. 1971, University of Roc 


Shibata, Carl S 
B.A. 1971, University of 
Los Angeles 

Shubert, Dennis I 
B.S. 1969, M.S 


C aliforni 


ty 
veiversiU 
1970, Tufts Univ 


Q 


X 
pa Edward G u 
I 1971, Northwestern | niversity 
M Evelyn B Calif 
nj A 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
a Wallace D Utah 
1971, Weber State € llege 
Two James M Calif 
Si 1971, t niversity of California, Berkeley 
yi Ronald B N.Y 
S 1900, New York University 
2. Joe 
Re” oel D Ohio 
m 1971, Ohio State University 
fter ET H Idaho 
Tho, ded Brigham Young University 
Bs ton» Fitzroy N N.Y 
e ity University of New York, 
ege 
Ichae] I Conn 
l, Trinity € ollege, Conn 
OND YEAR 
Alt 
Man 
BA igchard S., Jr Pa 
Mick Ros! Franklin and Marshall € ollege 
pbb oger W.Va 
Mop. ^ 0, Marshall 1 niversity 
NS lox R Md 
T Ohn 1 George Washington l niversity 
aA 1979 Calif 
pO, . a! niversity of Virginia 
Be 1967, 1 Va 
' Indiana Į ye 
à Omin ! University at 
ms ko 
^ 1968 a. Md 
p Ohn L me Washington University 
pA , 
b, Md 
m , tier tV ard University 
hd 19%, 5r Md 
b a Joh K versity of Maryland 
beri 1970 G Calif 
A Gregor torge Washington 1 niversity 
iui DM Wash 
B5 Pau Versity of W ishington 
^ 197 Calif 
ber, > Wh tma 
Bs AN e» n College 
wg, M, i ^ NJ 
Att Ames ç "fe Wisconsin Madison 
ie ded Jhiv Md 
V Scott - ersity of Mary land 
intog 90, Ge d N.Y 
NE Bruce p 8° Washington t niversity 
la 1979 i D.C 
an, a, Uniy 
N i Micha, nity of Pennsylvania 
im,” 70, Utah 
hs isttory V ^m Young t niversity 
Men » Univer Ore 
ls igron ç šity of Oregon 
ate 0, Un Wyo 
LA, Charles "E'Sity of Wyoming 
tk «1 Un Wash 
4 iver ) ash 
d IS E SHY of W ashington 
Cling » Geor, hs Va 
e e Blas H *shington University 
Verr Univer Colo 
ling, frge p 7 9f Colorado 
tont d Wane F 
AS Lay Shington ind Md 
^" 1955 ue ten nd Leet niversity 
e niy 
Y, Crsity Ind 
^ 1964 “Orge M ot Pennsylvan; à 
' tai 
Tfielq niversity Conn 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Trumbull, Donald N.Y 
B.S. 1971, McGill L niversity, Canada 

Warburton, Jeffrey R Utah 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Warden, Steven S Md 
B.S. 1971, Muskingum (€ ollege 

Weiner, Jay H Md 
B.A. 1971, George W ashington University 

Werner, Christopher S D. 
B.A. 1969, Dickinson € ollege 

Wiesner, Don R Wash 
B.S. 1970, Oregon State University 

Wile, Charles H N.Y 
B.A. 1971, Duke l niversity 

Young, George N.Y 
B.S. 1971, Columbia 1 niversity 

Zinar, Lawrence € Md 


B.E., B.S. 1968, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook 


Donovan, Joseph W N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Manhattan College 

Downing, Terence P Wash 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington 

Eisner, Martin E N.Y 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Engleberg, Niels € Md 
B.S. 1970 George Washington Un versity 

Falkowski, Walter S N.J 


B.S. 1967, St Peter's ( ollege, N.J 
M.A. 1969, Princeton l niversity 


Ferguson, Edwin E Jr Md 
B.S. 1966, University of Rochester 
Finn, Peter V Mass 


B.A. 1970, University of Massachusetts. 
Amherst 


Furlow, Terrance G Md 
Attended George W ashington University 

Gale, John H D.C 
B.A. 1970, Duke 1l niversity 

Gardner, Melinda M D« 
B.A. 1965, Duke l niversity 

Gloster, Robert ( Mass 
B.S. 1970, Georgetown University 

Gluck, Rita K Va 
B.A. 1968, New York University 

Goldblatt, Robert S N.Y 
B.A. 1970, George Washington l niversity 

Goldman, Steven I Mass 
B.S. 1970, George W ashington University 

Gorin, Michael E D. 
B.A. 1970 Northwestern Univers ty 

Greenberg, Allen I N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Franklin ind Marshall ( ollege 

Greene, Michael A D« 


B.S. in E.E. 1964, State 1 niversity of 
New York at Buffalo 


Greenfield, Paul S NJ 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Hair, Joyce E Pa 
B.A. 1970, Hood ¢ ollege 

Hall, Frank A Ala 
B.A. 1970, Emory University 

Hardy, William R Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of € ulifornia, Riverside 

Hartz, Leo M Pa 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania St ate University 

Henriksen, Gary I Wash 


B.S. in Phar. 1970, University of Washingtor 


owe 
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Heron, Howard C., II Md 


B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Hirsch, Florie N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Barnard College 

Hobbs, Charles L., III Del 
B.A. 1969, Yale University 

Howard, Douglas R Mass 
B.S. 1970, Brown University 

Hsia, David Y Canada 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Hurley, Michael S Va 
B.S. 1962, College of the Holy Cross 
D.D.S. 1966, Georgetown University 

Isaacson, Paul J Md 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Jenkins, Roger C., Jr Calif 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 

Nigeria 


Kalu, Uduma O 
1967, Iowa State University of Science 


B.S 


and Technology 


M.S. 1969, Howard University 

Kaplan, Jack O N.Y 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Kass, Frederic H., III N.J 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University 

Kelly, Gregory B Conn 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 

Kennedy, James J Md. 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 

Kerr, Vicky E. S.C. 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 

Kestenbaum, David J N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Kirchner, Nancy A Ind 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 

Kutcher, Leslie M N.Y. 
B.S. 1970, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn College 

Laney, Steven R Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 

Calif 


Lau, Mark M 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 


Lieberman, Jeffrey A Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 

Little, Albert G Md. 
B.S. 1967, D.D.S. 1971, University of 
Maryland 

London, David B Nev 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Ludlow, Paul ¢ Calif 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Calif 


Manart, Frank D 
1969, University of Southern California 


B.A 
N.Y 


Mangiaracina, Thomas A 
B.A. 1970, New York University 


Marks, William A. N.Y 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University 

McCormick, Joseph P N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Alfred University 

McIntyre, Robert € Wash 
B.S. 1969, Washington State University 

Miller, Robert E N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Murray, Ives P N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, University of Colorado 

Md 


Newman, Robert E 
B.A. 1970, Lafayette College 


Noguchi, Philip D 

B.A. 1970, University of California, Berki 
Pagano, Samuel W 

B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Passeri, Ronald I 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, New Bruns 
Payes, William C 

B.S. 1970, Syracuse University 
Poole, Robert W 

B.S. 1970, Dickinson College 
Principi, Kathy I 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, New Brun?! 
Rabinowitz, Asher D 

B.A. 1970, Yeshiva University 
Radice, Peter A 

B.A. 1970, Yale University y 
Rogge, Janet I 

B.A. 1970, University of Washington | 
Ross, Gary S 

B.A. 1970, Colgate University f 


Ruby, Jo-Anne B nat 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washing! 


University j 
Sacks, Maury E 
B. A. 1970, Lehigh University B 
Sarafan, Peter M 
B.A. 1970, Amherst College N 
Scalettar, Robert E 
1969, University of Wisconsin, Madis 


B.A 
Sexton, Robert L 
B.S. 1970, Gonzaga University i 
Smith, Alan W 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College f 
Smith, Kenneth R. f 
Attended Florida Atlantic University N 
Starke, Peter R y 
B.A. 1970, Trinity College, Conn 
Sternburg, Jon K U 
B.A. 1970, Bowdoin College 
Taylor, Paul R y 
B.A. 1970, Weber State College 
Thomas, Katherine I 10 
Attended University of Arkansas 
Thompson, John M w 
B.S. 1970, Florida S 
Thomson, John W y 
B.S. 1970, Brigh t 
Tievsky, Andrew I E 
B.A. 1970, University of Rochester p 
Trued, Sally J ; 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 
Valk, Thomas H 
B.S. 1969, Harvey Mudd College 
Van Brakle, John D 


" 
[d 
B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College 5 
w 
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outhern Univers 


versity 
am Young Univers? 


Vangrov, Mark S ; 
B. A. 1970, Miami University 
Van Osdel, Lewis A., IIT : 
B.A. 1968, University of Was 
Whitfield, Peter W 
B.A. 1969, University of 
Wisotsky, Philip ‘ 
B.A. 1970, Boston University W 
Yimoyines, Dean J ity 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse Univers? js 
ago oseph B van 
" B. "d of pennsy! 


hingto? 


d 
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der » Wayne State University 
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A96, University of ¢ alifornia, 
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luis 969, Loyola University of Los Angeles 
DN 1x harles F N.Y. 
À, Beare York l niversity 
A. 1959 &-N- Mass 
Bentley » George Washington University 
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$, 196 Md 
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ny, ` ata ee Washington University 
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pa, Luis ree Washington University 
-1968 c. Honduras 
Molina B, George Washington University 
aes. 1 E . - Colo 
ya David wise Washington University 
Boy Ach, 1968 i, Wis 
Pe Richarg b arnegie-Mellon University 
Brantner cÀ Boston t niversity TT 
A. 1 Brian D, 
| S 1968, Ca Calif 
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Buy 1979, George w Í Md 
Bs Darren H ashington L niversity 
Cii, f. Trinity College C (^ 
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Ceder 1969, Ks R. Ohio 
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Chan 1969 1,77 a 
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Funt, Loren S Fla. 


Attended George Washington University 


Gersh, Elliot S Ohio 


B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 
Gladstein, Geoffrey S 

B.A. 1969, University of € onnecticut 
Gray, William C Md 

B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 


Conn 


Hanowell, Ernest D, Calif, 
B.S. 1969, University of € alifornia, Davis 

Harris, Jeffrey D N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University 

Hauptman, Alexander O NJ 
B.A. 1967, American University 

Heller, Joel H NJ 
B.S., B.Phar. 1968, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

Hsieh, Robert € D.C 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 

Hunter, Bruce € Utah 
B.S. 1969, Weber State College 

Isaacs, Steven E N.Y 
B.S. 1967, St. Lawrence University 

Javerbaum, Jeffrey S NJ 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Johnson, Mark Y Wash 
B.S. 1969, University of Washington 

Johnson, Randall K Minn. 


B.A. 1969, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kaires, Pamela A N.Y 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 
Kanda, Mireille B Haiti 
B.S. 1969, American University 
Kerns, Scott E 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan 
Kohl, Cheryl A NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 


Kolb, Garry R Calif 
B.S. 1968, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

Krakovitz, Robert W Pa 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 

Kuhn, Kerry I N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Lavine, Lawrence M Md 
B.S. 1965, Florida State University 

Leeper, Willard S Calif 


B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 
Leva, Leo M Md 

B.A. 1968, Swarthmore College 
Levin, Ronald H 


Conn 

B.A. 1969, Clark University 

Lewin, Alan A NJ 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Lewis, Allan J Ariz 
B.B.A. 1949, Texas Technological University 

Lewis, David G Utah 
B.S. 1969, University of 1 tah 

Lipsett, Nathan W NJ 
B.A. 1969, Kenyon College 

Liverett, David M Md 
B.A. 1969, University of Virginia 

Luria, Alan S Fla 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigan 

Mangan, Kenneth F Mass 


B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
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Manley, Michael D Calif 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1970, Sacramento State 
College 

Margules, Edward R Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of € alifornia, 

Los Angeles 

Miller, Jeffrey P Miss 
B.S. 1968, Randolph-Macon ( ollege 

Mugmon, Marc A Md 
Attended Georgetown University 

Mulé, Salvatore Conn 


B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 
Myles, Courtland I D. 
B.S. 1968, American University 


Partlow, Kenneth I Wash 
Attended University of Washington 
Paszek, Michael J Conn 


B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 

Pechan, B. Warren N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Penhos, Juan (€ Argentina 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Peters, John R N.Y 
B.A. 1969, New York University 

Phillips, Arnold G Md 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1963, Wayne State University 

Powell, Richard M Pa 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 

Prioleau, George R., Jr S.C 


B.S. 1969, South Carolina State ¢ ollege 
Ripley, Robert ¢ Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 


Rosenthal, Jesse S N.Y 
B.A. 1969, George Washington l niversity 

Ross, Stuart E D 
B.A. 1969, University of Per nsylvania 

Rumsey, Eugene W Calif 
B.A. 1969, San Diego State € ollege 

Saffer, Jeffrey M N.J 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth € ollege 

Schade, Robert R N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Colgate University 

Schliftman, Ronald (C N.Y 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Schonberg, Allan N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Bethany € lege, West Virginia 

Shapiro, Harvey H Il 
B.A. 1965, Reed College 

Siemers, Paul T Ii! 
B.S. 1968, University of Illinois 

Silverman, Eugene D D€ 
B.A. 1970, George W ashington University 

Smith, Lois F Va 
B.S. 1969, Dickinson € ollege 

Smith, Richard J., Jr N.D 
B.S. 1969, University of North Dakota 

Smolansky, Stephen J N.Y 
B. A. 1969. Temple University 

FOURTH YEAR 

Adams, Anthony W Va 


B.S. 1968, Virginia Polytec hnic Institute 
and State University 
Alarcon, Pedro A. De 
B.A. 1968, Harvard l niversity 
Althoff, Rodger W 
B.A. 1968, Kent State l niversity 
Am an, Bruce J Md 
B.S. 1969, Case Western Reserve University 


Guatemala 


Ohio 


Soben, Arthur I 

B.A. 1969, Rutgers University, New Bru 
Sokol, Scott K 

B.A. 1969, Syracuse University 
Spero, Charles R 

B.S. 1969, Columbia University 
Stang, Howard D 

B.A. 1969, Rutgers University, New Brul 
Stewart, Barry € 

B.A. in Bus. Adm. 1962, University of 

Washington 
Sullivan, Timothy P 

B.S. 1969, St. Peter's C ollege, N.J 
Sutton, Frederick J 

B.A. 1969, Cornell University 
Sweet, Ronald € 

B.S. 1969, Wright State University 
Tamagna, Ellen I 

B.A. 1969, Goucher College 
Thistlethwaite, Susan J 

B.A. 1969, Lycoming College 
Thomas, Jane S 

B.A. 1968, Cornell University 
Thomas, Thomas, Jr 

B.A. 1967, M.S. 1969, Pennsylvani 

University 
Travers, Charles K., Jr 


a state 


B.S. 1969, University of Maryland e 
Tvedt, Robert A 

B.A. 1969, Stanford University M 
Uman, Howard M f 


B.A. 1969, Amherst ¢ ollege 
Van de Water, Donald T 


, rsity 
B.S. 1969, George W ashington Unive ! 


Van der Werf, Joseph N » 
B.A. 1969, Duke University W 
Van Meter, Keith y 

B.A. 1963, Miami University Me 


Villarreal, Fernando A roiverslt! y 
B.A. 1970, George Washington Un! 

Wex, Timothy G ij 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins Universit , 

Wilkenfeld, Morris o 
B.A. 1969, Lafayette College 

Wilson, Douglas D (y 


B.S. 1969, Wright State University M 
Wilson, Stephen € á calito 
B.S. 1969, University of Souther 


Wright, Kenneth J " p 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Co? 4 
Yates, Anthony P y 


B.A. 1969, St. Vincent College i 
Yingling, Kae S d y 
B.S. 1969, University of Marylan 
Yu, Elmer e N 
“olle 
B.A. 1968, Plymouth State € olleg 
Zarchy, Thomas M 


“onn 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, CO" 


E — | 


ia 
Annos, Thomas nsylvam 


B.A. 1968, University of Pen ø c 
Apter, Matthew N Cons. 

B.S. 1968, Trinity College : E 
isconsil^ "^ C 


Apter, Roy J 
c 


B.A. 1968, University of W 
Barnard, Margaret E 


o 
; sity * 
B.S. 1967, Dalhousie Unive® 


STUDENTS REGIS 
I " jJISTERED 
A Michael t EI 159 
1968. ( N 
er, era’ Wesleyan 1 niversity p Evi tt, Maxwell A 
À 3.A. 1968 } Md 
68, 5, Grinnell 4 "2e p 
n, Stue retto ollege NJ Helfgott, Roberta I wee | 
T : . i 
1968, Uni, 1 ; B.S. 1968, Simmons College N.Y i 
8 Marc K ersity of Virginia k lunter, Robert J 
1969 B.A. 1968, I P 
. Pe > ranklin and ^ a 
athleen Annsylvania State University Pa Johnson, Steele R ind Marshall College 
1968 ^ B.A. 1966, Un Wash 
» George N ; Vniversity of Washingto " 
T; Robert a Washington University J. Joseph, Raymond E ishingtor 
1968, Geo Md B.S. 1968, Ohio State Univ : Ohio 
re ¢ " a iversit 
Y Steven p Washington 1 niversity a Randolph W ye 
968 ( n 3.A. 1968, L Wash 
City » City ; N niversity of Washineton — 
Bran? College University of New York Y Kassan, Stuart S ishington 
"Cac , B.A. 16 NY 
B Clo, Rona 1968, Case Wester Y 
Bran 1 d R = Katz, Jeffrey I se estern Reserve University 
" p tela, airfield Universit, Y B.A. 1968, € N.Y 
Br A. 196g obert c : Katzen, Jay I 'ark University 
t atzen, Jay 
jJ us Chay Utger N.J h 
f BA Kharles M S University New Brunswick K ZA: M8 » George Washington Unive D. 
y "mpi niversity of Va "wo Joseph H niversity 
3S. | » Darrel) A 3 of Pennsylvania > K A. 1963, New York Universit N.Y 
p Strut 8, Michig = Mick essler, Michael A ity 
nB.A Michael A an State Universit, ve B.A. 1968, Rutgers Universit NJ 
"àbin hiv " s Kiessling Brenda R niversity, New Burnswick 
| aA Donald ersity of Californ; Calif B.A. 1962, Ober! : Va 
] Cock 196. I if nia, Berkeley MA : | erlin College a 
[ in 1964 POT ` 
| 8 "ham Elaine | niversit Md 1 niversitv 964, George Washington 
Ow Vv K bs 1 
B 2 John Valparaiso Uni Mo BA l, Ric hard R 
EY 196g ^ niversity A. 196 L niversity of Cal Calif 
nift, 8, Getty King, Don R afornia, Riversic 
B Cari yYsburg College N.Y B.S. i ! 
De: 196 llege 1968, University of Re Calif 
"ts. s 8 c aliforn ' King, Joy D oclands 
Datttendes? enp "a Western | niversity tal B.S. 1968, University of w Wash 
Y Ote tah State t t Kirby, Richard I 1 ashington 
Da, ish T niversity tah B.A. 1968, University of D De 
vis, c, ^^ Unive Knudson, Home T "ee 
Bg’ “hrist *rsity of Calif mer E : 
o" 196g Dher J 'f California Davis à B.S. 1968, Brigham Young Ur Va 
Db, Chno” Ma Korengold. Ge ^u versity 
Jeh logy *SAaChuse tte Calif E gold, George M 
bs Metre Institute of C J.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvan Md f 
Dia; 1966, E Paul D "Ur Paul H uyivania | 
B Carlo, panford U * 5. 1968, George Washington N.Y | 
b A R Niversity Portuga Krzyzkowski, Michael : gton University | 
( 9hns He 5. 1968, Wagne NJ 
Ma pki merh ger agner College i 
' ary M ns Universit, Md Leventhal, Stuart P ge 
D *et Bri 1968, Universit TM N.J 
Qnis J ar College Md Lichtenstein hlan it y of Pittsburgh 
» St lan 
Ohn’. B.A. 1968 Cit N.Y 
A Ona 1 n , ity University of . 
LP ^ ^ lversity. N Y Md Brooklyn College € New York ! 
i ichtenstei 
Ollepa ` "iVersity o N : ein, Jacqueline W f 
` FAI of New y " Y B.A. 1967, Antio h College Md f 
969, an M Loube, Julian M m 
Kenna GeOrge y B.A. 19¢ Md i 
96 M iShington | 1 N.Y Macht, Stev n rge Washington Universit, d 
tJ ih li versity di en z I 
Bs john H lenber, Coll N B.S. 1965, D.D S. 1969. Ur Md ; 
A oll "ge ! Maryland versity of | 
) 
ege | Mage l 
lizab f Ida} I gee, William P.. J 
beth aho daho D.D pum 
forge - Mar D.S. 1969 University of Marvlar N.J I 
s Shington | Calif BA Edward D iid f 
Ohng H niversity M A. 1969 George W sshington 1 N.Y f 
hn Opk cCarthy, Patri BM niversity | 
8 !M "ns Unive. N.J B atrick J | 
§ » Bri Divers ii ersity Mc a 1968, LaSalle College Md ! 
196g tton ror Washin zt Wash y t enathan, James H f 
aum Btor Attended Carnegie-Mellon Md | | 
Vito A My of Miyawaki, Ed Mellon University i 
8, c " àsShingt Wash M S «, Edison H i i 
pOr on — 1964, Johns Hopkins Universit Hawaii | 
ert | ashington Ur N.Y paoteverde, Ronald P niversity l | 
liversis 196 . < i 
h niversity Versity Paa 1968, St. Peter's € llege, NJ N.Y | 
arc vof Pennsyj, D« B Mt James H 
'Chigan Sta nia Nick 1268, Northwestern 1 niversit 1; 
ate Unive Va ens, Wayne ( T" f 
ersity ? B.S. 1968 | 
N 968, Howard Universit D« i ] 
rwn Robert S li versity l 
B.A. 1968, Bost Mass 


on University 
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Noble, Donald E Md 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Olds, Corwin A 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 1956, 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Oliff, Michael NJ 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Orman, Ronald J Mont 
Attended University of Montana 
Parker, Frederick W., III Pa 
B.S. 1968, University of Scranton 
Pearson, Michael I 
B.S. 1968, Washington State University 
Peck, Dennis F 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 
Pillsbury, Harold C., III Md 
Attended George Washington University 
Powell, Thomas R 
B.A. 1968, Boston University 
Reff, Richard B Md 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Rotstein, Martha 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College 
Schenk, Joseph H Md 
B. A. 1968, LaSalle College 


Calif 


Wash 


Wash 


N.Y 


Mass 


Scherf, Chrisman G N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, Duke University 
Schulz, Robert W Fla 
Attended George Washington University 
Md 


Schweitz, Michael ¢ 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 


Summaries of Registration 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


Class entering 1971 : 125 


Class entering 1970 kb. A TÀI 


Seltzer, Shalom D 

Attended Tulane University of Louisiané 
Shreeve, Thomas I 

B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall € ones 
Sklaver, Allen R 

B.A. 1968, Williams College 
Snover, Seth W 

B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 
Sonkens, Jerry W 

B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 
Street, Thomas F 

B.S. 1968, John Carroll University 
Surrey, Mark W 

B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh | 
Swensen, Laird S 

B.A. 1968, Brigham Young l niversity | 
Theard, Franz € dð 

B.A. 1968, Catholic University of Amey 
Thompson, Charles E., Jr 

B.A. 1968, University of W ashington | 
Thomson, Stephen T 

B.S. 1968, Brigham Young L niversity | 
Thornton, Abigail G 


B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George washing 


University 
Warchol, Richard J 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University ! 
Winston, David H : , qot? 
B. A. 1968, State University of New 


Binghamton 
Zimmerman, Larry G 


: itY 
B.S. 1968, Colorado State l niversit) 


1971-72 E 


Class entering 1969 
Class entering 1968 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware " 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

O GREDE E 

Idaho 

00 AN SEE e reat e 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas $ et 

Maine .. 

Maryland .........:ssscssesssecssnesessssoesess 7 
| 


Massachusetts 


‘nw 


de UP NÓ 9 — U9 E US 9 Os OO LA OO U ND m Ne 


N 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico ...- -— 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 


INSTIY 
TIONS IN W 


Altres Caloosa 


Betha 
Bo, 
E 


Brow ‘Oung University 
Buckn lversity |... ; 
Californi, University eal 
Caio -Utheran College 
College tate Polytechnic 
Californi >an Luis Obispo . 
Berkeley niversity of. 
Dui ANNA 
Poo 
Riv Dgeles 
ga "Side 
Calia Barbara 
California ya — 
"Ames; Stern Univ. j 
Canttie Me Wye versity ....., 
cun. ersity 


a: MlVersity 
OWdoi Won. 
Brigham College 


University 
College 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


Guatemala 
leith sist tou 
Honduras a be eee a aidia 
So abbad cine m tiene 
Liberia ....... 
Mexico $ 
Nigeria 2193 217289 
Portugal . 

West Cameroun 


Delaware, University of HUS YS 

Dickinson College . 

Duke University k 

Elmira College .................. 

Emory University ... 

Fairfield University aw 

Florida Southern University 

Florida State University 

Florida, University of ..... 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Geneva College . ie) 

George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

Gettysburg College 

Gonzaga University 

Goucher College 

Grinnell College 

Hartford, University of 

Harvard University 

Harvey Mudd College 

Hofstra University 

Holy Cross, College of the .......... 

Hood College 

Howard University 

Idaho, College of 

Illinois, University of 1 ‘à 

Indiana University at Bloomington 

Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 

John Carroll University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kent State University 

Kenyon College 

Lafayette College 

LaSalle College 

Lehigh University 

London, University of, England 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 

Lycoming College 

Manhattan College 

Manhattanville College 

Marshall University 

Maryland, University of 
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Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Massachusetts, University of, 
Amherst Pa 

McGill University, Canada 

Miami University 

Miami, University of 

Michigan State University 

Michigan, University of 

Middlebury College 


Millikin University .......................... 


Mills College 
Minnesota, University of, 
Mineapolis-St. Paul ‘ 
Missouri, University of, Kansas 
City 
Morehouse College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Muhlenberg College 
Muskingum College 
Newark College of Engineering 
New Mexico State University 
New York, City University of: 
Brooklyn College 
City College 
Hunter College 
New York, State University of: 
at Binghamton 
at Buffalo 
at Stony Brook 
New York University 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 
North Carolina, University of, 
at Chapel Hill 
North Dakota, University of 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oregon State University 
Oregon, University of 
Oxford University, England 
Pacific College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Plymouth State College 
Princeton University 
Randolph-Macon College 
Redlands, University of 
Reed College 


Number of college graduates 


N 


=e BN We po 


- m N Aa Nm m 


NN 


ON N m=- 


i M nk m CA oA NO BO A t t CA NDS 


Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island, University of 
Rochester, University of 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Sacramento State College 


St. Anselm's College m 


St. John's University, N.Y. 
St. Lawrence University 

St. Peter's College, N.J. 

St. Vincent College 

San Diego State College 
Scranton, University of 
Simmons College 

South Carolina State College 
Southern California, University 9 
Southern Illinois University 
Stanford University 

Swarthmore College 


Sweet Briar College erento 


Syracuse University 
Temple University ; 
Texas Technological Üniversity « 
Trinity College, Conn. erem 
Trinity College, D.C. 
Tufts University 
U.S. Air Force Academy 
U.S. Military Academy 
U.S. Naval Academy 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School = 
Utah, University of ^ 
Valparaiso University 
Vassar College “a 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute an 4 
State University a 
Virginia, University of 
Wagner College 
Washington and Jeffe 
Washington and Lee U niversi n 
Washington State U Iniversity = 
Washington University 
Washington, University 
Wayne State University 
Weber State College 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Whitman College 
Williams College ] 
Wisconsin, University 0b 
Wright State University 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University - 
Yeshiva University 


of 


" Madiso" 


Number of institutions 


N 
E State of Residence, 
Bs td fe Abbott, New York 
67, Tufts 1 niversity 

i962 New York 
$i ?/^, New Yo Prsit 
Phen Mce ague M QM 
7, Whitman ( ollege 


t 
Bg eiry Allen, Virginia 


1967 R 
Way 67, Brigham Young University 
ater, Virginia 


* Allg 


A Jorge 


righam Young University 
abcock, Maryland 


© Lee B 
3 
^ George W ashington 


University 


la Ja 
B.A fom” Barnes, New Jersey 
Jose 66, Getty 


BA TOnislaw Bikowski 


» Virginia 

s niversity of Maryland 

Bs ^ "accio, District of € olumbia 
"torpe Alan zifleld University 


n . 
A. 1967 n ener, Massac husetts 
m ^ oston L niversity 
^ A, ] rowne, ( alifornia 


Mon...’ Brown U i 
Bg% Ann B nivers 


ty 


'ashington University 
» Virginia 


Ok Joy - Tigham y. J 
$i Oung Universit 
BA 1 ep F ush, J Li versity 


Cs ' *T., Massachuse 
m l | Un achusetts 

Bg Cly . M versity of Maine at Orono 
loh 1967 ron MI, ¢ onnecticut 

Y a dn Ollege, Conn 
Brig.” 1967, yy palko, Pennsylvania 

Yy tec a lenberg College 

Al 1967, lea District of ¢ olumbia 
Ba tkeler stern Maryland ( ollege 

hn 1965 Tisman, Maryland 


Leo ( “ihe fayette ( ollege 


lobe 1967, Frangi land 
$. 1 leary, 
Aci Em Niagar 


in and M 


arshall ( ^ 
Virginia "A 


ton University 
» District of 


Degrees Held 


except 


Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, May 30, 1971 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 

University of Southern California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
Staten Island, N.Y 

St. Luke's Hospital, Denver, Colo 


Latter-Day Saints H spital, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

U.S. Army Medical Service Hospital, 
Letterman General Hospital, 
San Francisco, Calif 

Swedish Hospital Medical Center, 
Seattle, Wash 

Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D. 

Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.4 


Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass 
Maine Medical Center, Portland, Maine 


Maine Medical Center, Portland, Maine 


Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz 


Strong Memorial Hospital of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y 


Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanover, 
N.H 


Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore, Md 

Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Pa 

Washington Hospital Center Washington, D.C 

Presbyterian-University of Pittsburgh Health 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C 

George Washington University Hospital, 


Washington, D.¢ 

Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanover, 
N.H 

Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C 


Washington Hospital Center, W ashington, D.C. 


George Wast 


n University Hospital and 
D.C. General Hospital Washington, D. 
D.C. General Hospital, W ashington, D. 
George Washington University Affiliated 
Hospitals, Washington, D.C 
Medical College of Virginia Hospitals, 
Richmond, Va 
Brooke General Hospital, San Antonio, Tex 
University of Southern California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif 
D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D. 


Children's Hospital Medical Center of Northern 
California, Oakland, Calif 


those preceded by a dagger t), 


which are 
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Thomas William Furlow, Jr., Maryland 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
James Streeter Gardner, New York 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 
Steven Craig Garner, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
John Paul Gens, Connecticut 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 
Jared David Gerstein, New York 
B.A. 1967, New York University 
Gary Ray Gibbons, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, Utah State University 
Douglas William Gibson, New York 
B.S. 1966, Wagner College 
Robert J. Glowitz, Maryland 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 
Constance Lee Goldberg, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Howard Seth Goldstein, New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, Colgate University 
Clifford James Goodman, Jr., Arizona 


Barry Charles Gorman, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 
Mark William Greenwood, Utah 
B.A. 1967, University of Utah 
David Lawson Gregg, California 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University 
Ronald Alphonso Griffin, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Thomas Malcolm Grogan, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, University of Virginia 
Michael Alan Gromet, New York 
B.A. 1967, New York University 
Howard Jay Gross, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 
Jane Sharon Hanscom, Maine 
B.A. 1967, University of Maine at Orono 
Robert Joseph Harris, Maryland 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
John Sanford Holmes, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, San Fernando Valley State College 
William Scott James, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Ronald Guy Jan, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
M.A. 1968, San Francisco State College 
Philip Sherwood Kline, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Texas at Austin 
Ronald Dale Kurstin, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Martin Lee, New York 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University 
Arnold Glenn Levy, Maryland 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Edwin Peter Lojko, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, University of Virginia 
John Byron McBeath, District of Columbia 


Michael Mendelson, Virginia 

B.A. 1965, Long Island University, 

C.W. Post Center 

M.S. 1967, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Norman Minars, New York 

B.A. 1967, New York University 
Kenneth Paul Moritsugu, Hawaii 

B.A. 1967, University of Hawaii 
Roger Newton, Tennessee 
B.A. 1967, Yale University 


Vanderbilt University Affiliated Hospitals, 
Nashville, Tenn 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass 


State University of New York, Upstate Með 
Center, Syracuse, N.Y 


George Washington University Hospital at 
D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D& 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Washingt” 
D.C 

U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif 


Nassau County Medical Center, Meadowtit 
Hospital, East Meadow, N.Y wh 

University of Washington Affiliated Hosp! 
Seattle, Wash 


Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


tGeorge Washington University Affiliated 
Hospitals, Washington, D.C pé 
Washington Hospital Center, Washingto™ 


Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake cit 
Utah 

Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass 

Md. 

U.S. Army Medical Service Hospitals L 
General Hospital, San Francisco, 

Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N.X. 

pright™ 


Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore, 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital of Boston, 
Mass. "LT. 
George Washington University Hosp" pc 
D.C. General Hospital, Washingtoni syl 
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DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C 


University of Colorado Affiliated Hospitals, 
Denver, Colo 

George Washington University Hospital and 
D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R.I 


New England Medical Center Hospitals, 
Boston, Mass 

George Washington University Hospital and 
D.C, General Hospital, Washington, D.C 

Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn 


Veterans Administration Hospital (Jamaica 
Plain), Boston, Mass 


University of Wisconsin Hospitals, Madison, 
Wis. 


Duke University Medical Center, Durham, N.C 


Presbyterian-University of Pittsburgh Health 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Temple University Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D.C 


University of New Mexico Affiliated Hospitals, 
Albuquerque, N.M 

New York Medical College, Metropolitan 
Hospital Center, New York, N.Y. 

Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York, N.Y. 
St. Barnabas Medical Center, I ivingston, N.J, 


University of Colorado Medical € enter, 
Denver, Colo 

Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George Washington University Hospital and 
D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C 

Beth Israel Hospital, New York, N.Y. 


North Shore Hospital, I ong Island, N.Y. 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
Miami, Fla 

University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
Miami, Fla 


Vanderbilt University Affiliated Hospitals 
Nashville, Tenn 


George Washington University Hospital and 
D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C 
Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago, Ill 


Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass 
George Washington University Hospital and 


D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C 
Maine Medical Center, Portland, Maine 
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Richard William Weiss, New York 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
Richard James Whitley, New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, Duke University 
Roger Smith Woodward, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 
Larry Yip, Washington 
B.S. 1967, University of Washington 
Paul Timothy Yoder, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College 
John Joseph Zieminski, New Jersey 
B.S. 1967, Fordham University 


Albert Einstein Medical Center, Philadelph 
Pa 

University of Alabama Medical Center 
Birmingham, Ala 

William A. Shands Teaching Hospital, 


Gainesville, Fla pi 
Washington Hospital Center, Washington: 


York Hospital, York, Pa 


Albany Medical Center, Albany, N.Y 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


RE Gp 
ENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


È op 
te dag TIVES oj 


em THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish to associ 
Selve " ` 
? Prom aves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
Sa NOte ; . : 
Hj € the Beneral welfare of the 1 niversity 


rit, , e members 
ten, "Dd left the 


are those school of the Uni- 
any person who is or has 
r administrative staff of the l 
Trustees of the l niversity 
are Current contributors 
George Washington 
Mual g. A8sociation of 
The Port Prog 


lu : ram. 
N06, M i Office is in Bacon Hall, 
LM alumni 


ni r Occup 


niver- 
Active members are those 
(dues or otherwise) to or life 
University General Alumni 


Association, 
any school of the L niversity, 


or contributors to the 


2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of 


changes of 
ation and to supply information 


with regard to their fellow 

k 
GE, 
AGE WASHINGTON UNIV 


EG ERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Orge W; i 

M Conti ashington | niversity Medical Alumni Association, incorporated 

Unive “ues the organization previously known as the 

Ihe TSity Medi . 


George Washing- 

ft o eted d 
Orga Association are as follows: This shall be a non- 
ul in scope, whose objectives Shall be to provide 
for the alumni of the George Washington University 
m Promo; ^" furthering the art and science of medicine, 


research, 
nn of the welfare of 


ity dici the George W ashington University 
t DE, its Students, the George Washington University Hospital 
3 s. 
legi. Mber, 
E ^ l 
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ent me 
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"Diversity Hospital. 
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Junior membership consists of all 
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during the time they 
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The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Me 
cine at 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


OFFICERS FOR 1971-72 


President—Marvin P. Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
First Vice President—Donald H. Glew, M.D. 1948 
Second Vice President—John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 
Secretary—Carlos A. Silva, M.D. 1960 
Treasurer—Burton S. Epstein, M.A. 1954, M.D. 1957 
Council: 

Jerome W. Canter, M.D. 1955 

Jerome H. Epstein, B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 

Maurice T. Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

Richard I. Kilstein, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 

Kent A. Peterson, B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959 

Morris Rosenberg, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941 

George Speck, M.D. 1941 

Eric Wagshal, B.A. 1967, M.D. 1970 

Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


ER à 
Y OLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
ind pe in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


e follo i 
he Win: 


are under review and may be subject 


EM £ resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Yersity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


ifety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
eer m the Very concept of a university; and 
te s, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
* and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
‘afety à he mPUs; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
"Olena | © Campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 
me ety. thae be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington 
"nds of p t in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the 
n aw a assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging 
One E vog, Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or 
ities, thi Ich obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University 
lici E body affirms the authority of the President, or other University 
Obl. ‘ignated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if 
he ity Se. ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Te and E ami the President of the Student Body, as are required 
"o Sion or Cade order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, 
ty Ment oe or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law 
id Of law oe as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prose- 
tribung Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appro- 
after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


ators, 
as soon 


follow: 
9 o, 0 Win, 
' 1968, 8 Was Approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


from The George Washington University on the 
Ge, Bion 5. CN bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
iei Tge Was ned by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 
E. Ssible. Bton University as soon after order is restored as is 
Moves Wing Tesolutio " " E n 

Be iy by m Submitted by the Student Life Committee, was 
nni l'eso]y, sity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Xpression (a) by continuing to permit business 

are recruiting employees to conduct their 

le Ay wish - 9n campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 

at suc © protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 

n his o Shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
"vuüvities, 
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as a forum for the free exchange of ide 
»eak on this campus at duly schedule 
and to be heard, and (b) by sanctio! 
issent from the views of the speak? 
be orderly and nonobst!™ 


The University affirms its place 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to sp 
meetings shall have the right to appear 
ing the freedom of students to express d 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent 
tive. 
The University distinguishes between orderly 

itimate expression of 
freedoms of the individuals " 


protest and resistance-by* 
struction; it accepts the former as à leg dissent while 7 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the 
may be its object. 

The following was approved by the University's 
19, 1968: 


Board of Trustees on Octo 


Od t 
opposed to discrimination based " 


The George Washington University is 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in cami 
f n 
however, no organization can be ree 


In the future, 
University unless it provides continued 
and in intent, considered à 


"m 
assuranc P 


organizations in the past. 
ded 


nized or supported by the 
nondiscrimination in membership practices 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 

The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on oc? 
19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, 
Members of the academic community should know th 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, 
privileges, or suspension Or dismissal from the University, may be ta 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others: j 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President í 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 
submitted by the University Senate, 


the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: P 
Washington 1 /niversi?" . 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George s 
member of the University (including as members of the University ê | 
having a formal connection with the l sei 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreas 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreas 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations o 

(d) who damages University property or 
University, 
may be punished for his conduct by ¢ 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures est 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, 
disciplinary action on the grounds of viol 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review 

University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


d 
of law, including violation 


or distribution of certain if 
at administrative a " 
revocation 9 


! 
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lismissal from the Univ 


Ab 
*breviations, key to, 41 


Aca emic dishonesty, 25 
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Cade 

Acei Mic st itus, 8 

Ace 9 insurance, 28 

Admi lation, 8 


Anatomy, Department of, 44-47 
Chairman and staff, 44 
Courses, 44-47 

Anesthesiology, Department of, 47-48 
Administration and staff, 47 


nist Courses, 47—48 
Of th ration, officers of: Application, 13 
f the /Niversity, 10 ; For graduation, 25 
Adminis ledical Center, 33-35 Arts and Medicine. combined | 
Amis. rative offices. 29 curriculum, 18 
Advance on Procedure, 13-14 Assistants in research and instruction, f 
Afiliate standing, 14 143-52 


Alumn; hospitals, 32-33 


Attendance, 24 
"and allied associations, 167—68 
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"lic cie e, combined degree, 18 Chairman and staff, 48 
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Board of Trustees, 9-10 
Buildings, 29-30 
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Cal 
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Teer elec, 2-73 4-5 Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 8-9 | 
K Strat; Be Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 

"« Health for, 41-44 University, 8 | 
Agra pes Sr elopment, Columbia Hospital for Women, 32 | | 
cinis of, Committees of the Executive Fi aculty, 
hig Ses cr and suff 51-52 35-37 
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Cost of textbooks and equipment, 17 
Courses of instruction, 38-94 
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D 


Dean’s Council, 35 
Degrees, 18-19 
Recipients of, 163—66 
Department chairmen, 42-43 (see also 
appropriate department) 
Departments of instruction, 44-94 
Dermatology, Department of, 55-56 
Chairman and staff, 55 
Courses, 55-56 
Dishonesty, academic, 25 


E 

Emeriti Professors, 95—96 

Entrance requirements, 13 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health, 
Department of, 56-58 
Chairman and staff, 56 
Courses, 56-58 


F 
Facilities, 29-33 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 95-143 


Fairfax Hospital, 32 
Fees, 15, 16-17 


G 


Geographical distribution of students, 
160—61 

Government museums, 33 

Grades, 24-25 


H 


Health and accident insurance, 28 
Health service, student, 27-28 
History of the School, 11 

History of the University, 7-8 
Honor societies, 29 


Institutions in which School of Medicine 
students earned degrees, 161-62 
Insurance, health and accident, 28 


Dismissal from the University, 25, 26, 
169-70 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 18 

District of Columbia General Hospit® 
32 

Divisions of the University, 8 

Doctor of Medicine, degree of, 18 
Plan of instruction for, 38-40 

Dual program for the Doctor of , 
Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine 
degrees, 19 


p 


Equipment and basic science facilitie* 
29-30 

Equipment, student, cost of, 17 

Examinations, 14, 25, 28 

Executive Faculty, 35-37 


Fellowships, 19-20 
Financial aid, 17, 19-22 
Financial regulations, 15-16 


Graduates, 1971, 163-66 
Graduation, 25 

Fee, 15 

With distinction, 18 
Gynecology courses, 74-76 


Honorary Trustees, 10 
Honors, 18 

Hospital, University, 31 
Housing, 28 


— 


il — 
Internship and residency "ut 
1971 graduates, 163-6 


L 


Library, 30 
“an funds, 17, 22 


M 


Marvin Center, 8-9 
"ster of Science and Doctor of 
*dicine combined degree, 18 
*dica admission test, 13-14, 14-15 
> *dica] alumni association, 167—68 
*dica] and Public Affairs, Department 
of, 58 


Chairman and staff, 58 
Urses, $8 

Cal Center, 11 
ministration, 33-35 
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Nati 

i : je un 

Ne 9nal Board Examinations, 14, 25 
Nrologica] 


Surgery, Department of, 72 
airman and staff, 72 
Curses, 72 


0 
Jecti a w 
Obstetric’ Of the School of Medicine, 11 


s and Gynec : 
f, 73-76 ynecology, Department 


Cting Chairman 


E E 3 
Opals, 14-16 and staff, 73-74 
Chaimo C8, Department of, 76-77 
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OUrses, Hn aa 76 


p 
Path 
io] 

Chain’? Department of. 78-83 

Course. and staff, 78 79 
Patien 79.93 O” 
Pay are, 3 
Putent of pee, 4? 


an 4. CPartment of, 83-85 
se. a And staff, 83 

ta] er 53-85 

hysiolo "minations, 28 

-“Partment of, 85 gg 


Course. l bs nan and staff, 85 


INDEX 


Location of the University, 8 


Medical library, 30 

Medical school buildings, 29 

Medical Technology course, 79 

Medicine, Department of, 59-68 
Administration and staff, 59.60 
Courses, 60—68 

Microbiology, Department of. 69-71 
Chairman and staff, 69 
Courses, 69-71 


Neurology, Department of, 72-73 
Administration and Staff, 72-73 
Courses, 73 


Orthopaedic Surgery, Department of, 
77-78 
Administration and staff, 77 
Courses, 77-78 

Otolaryngology, Department of, 78 
Chairman and staff, 78 
Courses, 78 


Plan of instruction for the Doctor of 
Medicine degree, 38—40 

Prizes, 23-24 

Probation, 25 

Programs, right to change, 26 

Projected tuition increase, 16—17 

Psychiatry, Department of, 88-91 
Acting chairman and staff, 88-89 
Courses, 89-91 
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R 


Radiology, Department of, 91-92 
Chairman and staff, 91 
Courses, 91-92 
Recipients of degrees, 1971, 163-66 
Record, School of Medicine, 1971—72 
153—66 
Recreation, 9 
Registrants, number of, 160 
Registration, 15 
For career electives, 41—44 
Summaries of, 160—62 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital, 33 
Scholarships, 20-22 

Schools of the University, 8 

Selection procedures, 14-15 

Semester hours of credit, explanation of, 


41 

Staff of instruction, 95-143 (see also 
appropriate department ) 

Standing of the School, 8 
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Teaching aids, 30 
Textbooks, cost of, 17 
Trustees, Board of, 9-10 
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University, academic status, 8 
University Center fee, 15 
University Clinic, 31 
University, history of, 7-8 
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Veterans Administration Hospital, 33 
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Warwick Memorial Building, 31 


Regulations, 24-27, 169-70 
Financial, 15-16 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 26-27 
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Research building, 29-30 

Residence halls, 28 

Right to change programs, 26 

Right to change rules, 26 

Right to dismiss students, 26 


Student equipment, cost of, 17 
Student health service, 27-28 
Student information, release of, 26-2 
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Administration and staff, 92 
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Suspension, 25, 169-70 j 
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1972 SUMMER TERM 
June 5 Registration for all sessions (12 am-7 pm) Mondo y r 
Application for September 30 graduation due as 
registration j " 
June 6  First-session and 13-week session classes begin Tu 
July 4 Holiday Tuesday 
July 14 First-session classes end Friday 
*July 17-19 — First-session examination period Mo 
July 20 Registration for students attending 2d session? 
pm) Thursday 
July 21 Second-session classes begin Friday 


August 30 
August 31— 
September 2 


* Courses in the 13-week session will meet on their regularly scheduled days du 


July 17. 


4 


Application for September 30 graduation due 3$ P 
registration J 
Last day of classes Wednesday E 
Second-session and 13-week session examinati 
Thursday—Saturday é 
ring ! 
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1972-73 FALL SEMESTER 


September 5-6 Registration 
pm) 


Only students whose last names begin with A 
may register between 10 am and 1 pm 
students whose last names begin with L 
register between 1 and 4 pm Tuesday, 
register between 4 and 7 pm Tuesday 


Application for February graduation 
istration 


September 7 Classes begin Thursday 
October 6 S.J.D. dissertations of Febru 
November 22 Thanksgiving recess begins 
November 27 Classes resume Monday 
December 16 Last day of fall-semester Class 
January 2 LL.M. theses of Febru 
January 3-13 Examination Period 


Tuesday (10 am-7 pm)— Wednesday (3-7 


through K 
Tuesday; only 
through Z may 
All students may 
and on Wednesday 
due as Part of reg- 


ary candidat 


es due Friday 
after | 


ast class Wednesday 


es Saturday 
ary Candidates due Tuesday 
‘ed nesday—Saturda y 


1973 SPRING SEMESTER 


“January 17—18 Registration Wednesday- 
Application for June g 
tion 


-Thur sday 


raduation due as part of registra- 
January 20 Inauguration Day (holid 
January 22 Classes begin Monday 
February 2 SJD. dissertations of June candidates due Fp 
"ebruary 19 Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
March 12 Application for 1973.74 teaching 
day 
March 24 Spring 
April 2 Cl 


ay) Saturday 


iday 


fellowships due Mon- 


recess begins after last class Saturday 


asses resume Monday 
April 30 LL.M. theses of June candidates due Monday 
May 4 Last day of Spring-semester classes Friday 
ay 5-26 Examination period Saturday-Saturday 
May 28 Memorial Day (holiday) Monday 
June 3 


Commencement Sunday 


» the oldest law Schoo] 
lar t *d in 1865 With a formal Progran 
dent ' through the efforts of the 

of c an C 
buildi olumbian ( 


in the District of 
1 of 
Reverend Ge 


Columbia, 


Study. This Was 
orge Whitefield S 


{Wo years of 


Samson, Presi. 
d ollege, Whose action resulted in the Purchase of a separate 
of whid for holding law Classes, The building had belonged to Trinity Church, 
law Tàncis Scott Key had 


been Senior Warden. 

Ses enter until 1884, 

Be, ; Staduates, from twe 

Which n 1867, The school 

ciate p flected t 

a” UStices 
Urt ae 


It was occupied by the 
nty-two of the then 


continued to have 
le fact that it was 
Javid J. Brewer 
ang bar the United States were 

In 1875 9 Were on the faculty. 
S S, the’ One year after the firs 
lay," e Law y 


thirty-seven states, received de- 
a student body 


and a faculty 
at the seat of our nation’s Bovernment, Asso. 
and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 


among the prominent members of the bench 


t such progr 


àm was adopted in the United 
Way’ In jg» Center instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 
M tena 928, the course of Instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
tition of ed to ree years, The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organi- 
In the," Association of American Law Schools 
rings " quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
b" degree , COnsider ition of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
foreig : Doctor Of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The need 
barat Wyers Who came to this country and 
m. fo t T law w ork 1 


Who required additional 

in the United St 

Parari 7 degrees Of Master i 

In 1954 5. aw (Am 
E» i ational U 


] in the creatic 


on Of pro- 
in 1946 


and Master of 


aw, Which had an important place 
of Columbia sin 


ce 1869, was absorbed by the 


'esearch 


and study have enriched the basic 
wo 'nput à se include the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology; 
? Seien Law nstitute; the Government C 

Aditi ' and 


ally &chnology Prograr 
Meet Y, t aw Cente 
"eds of 
1c *velope 


ontracts Program: 
n. 


r has been 
' the poor 
'cial d whi 
= "ela Projects 
Ction "enter. t 


and the 


à leader in developing à curriculum 
and the disadvantaged, A clinical law 
Ch is the equal of that at any law school in 
Include the egal Clinic, the Con- 
€ George Aid Bureau. the Stu- 


E 


Community I 
Washington Legal 


Was es- 


"T 
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the U.S. Attorney AS 


dents-in-Court Program, the Public Defender Project, 
rvised by the Law Students Civ? | 


sistance Program, and individual projects supe 
Rights Research Council. 

Realizing the need for legal se 
aw Center, while maintaining its strong course O 
and corporate law, has developed a rich sel 
ing housing, sales, civil rights, and welfare. 
ational Law Center have included United States Senator 
and Cabinet Members. Its graduates have gon , 
and state judiciaries as well 5 


the N& 
t law 
se 


ibers of society, 
fferings in paten 
ection of cour 


rvices for all men 


tional L 
administrative law, 
in poverty law cover 

Alumni of the N 
Ambassadors, 
members of both the federal 
of every state in the union. 


Congressmen, 
on to become 
noted members of the bar 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
ational Law Center in the N 
both American and inte 


Of special significance is the location of the N 
senting 


tion’s Capital, the focal point of the law in action, 
The work of the Center goes on in this environment, pre 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies- judicial, re 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of M 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Columb 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the United SU 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals jl 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. Cunt | 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional com is 
and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Repr^ sv 
With respect to the federal administrative agencies «y 
ton have matchless opportunities for study and O E 
and formal hearings of these agencies a% igi 
ds of administrative adju io e 
ncies are the Interstate gy 
ard in the field of trongo 


tional. 


tees 
tives and the Senate. 

dents here in Washing 
They can attend informal 
ns complete recor 
of such federal age 


tion. 
obtain from the docket sectio: 
in specific cases. Illustrative 


merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Bo | 
tion: the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; the po i 
> field of security issues and © ne | | 


ange Commission in the g 
ational Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-man? eii 
Office in the field of patent law; the er, P | 
. and electric pow jot 
adio and tele he” h 


ties and Exch 
finance; the N 
relations; the United States Patent 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of r 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are W 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in ‘qe Á 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the heat nt) 1 
of national and international organizations. The notable library of t 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George ive ^ 
University for use of research students in international and compar? cim th 


fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called į tig 
of the World.” e fg ' 

The years of residence 
the community, which in th 
tional Law Center is the gove 
the study of law takes on added meaning, W 
service or practice, general Or specialized, and whe 
which the student plans to practice. 


school are years of participation n erst! d 
e case of the George Washington niv YE 
rnment of the United States. As a € ove h 
hether the goal it 
tever the 


at law 


NATIONAI LAW CENTER 
OBJECTIVES 


he Purpose of the National 
Meet the needs o 
"nter does not 
*refore. 
enter 


Law 


Curricy 
s 


Law Center is to Prepare men and women to 
f society in many fields of law, As a national law school, the 
emphasize any particular geographic are 
it Prepares students to practice law in an 
also offers a Program of legal education for foreign students. The 
*nter seeks to fulfill these objectives through (1) a rich and varied 
lum taught by eminent Professors and highly qualified specialized in- 

Ctors, i 


and » Including a former Commissioner of the Internal Revenue Service 
à former Chairm 


a in its instruction: 
y part of the country. The 


te, an of the Securities and Exchange Commission; (2) an 
tice. eve Clinical law program where students learn legal skills by actual prac- 
' 33) two law journals which specialize in public law and intern 


Cy Actual trial practice: (5). I . 

Tea : moot court competition, In Which last ye 

this ic " the regional championship In compe 

its o a); (6) a series of student profession 

at ^ advanced level for foreign as well 
nuing legal education prog 


ational law: 
an Vleck Appellate Case 
ar’s National Moot Court 
tition with eight law schools in 
al co-curricular activities; (7) stud- 
as for American students; and (8) 
ram for members of the bar. 


Participation in the V 
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* Nat; . s : . "a. 
Bacon ational Law Center Complex consists of four buildings: Stockton Hall, 
» Harlan-Brewer House, and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 

Toc. 


TER COMPLEX 


main classroom building. It 
an and the Associate De 
and student lounges. 


also holds faculty offices 


and 
ans of the Law Center, 


as well as 


‘aculty offices: the George W. 
C AW, Psychiatry 
ios. © Computers.; 

issi Puters-in-I 
fice, Ons Tice; 


ashington Law Review Office: 
, and Criminology; the Government Contracts 
aw Institute: nity Legal Clinic: the 


the Commu 
the Law Ce and the Law Alumni 


nter Placement Office: 


» g hizatic á is a four-story townhouse which is used e | 
COno,,, ' DS. It houses the offices of the Journal of International Law 

lack Law Students of America; the Law Students Civil 

9uncil: the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club; the 
: WSpaper; the Student Bar Association: 

Chica’! Aid Bureau: the Draft Counse 
aw Students association. 


xclusively for 


Advocate, 
the Consumer Protec- 
ling Center; and La Raza, 


UR 


Libr- 
ibrary Of subst 


NS LAW | IBRARY 


antially over 125 000 volumes is housed in the mod- 
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ern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on the south 
side. This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine floof 
and deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capaci) 


Tr 
n 


inlet TNR 


d 499 2 


Fd y 


F 
E 
E 


Harlan-Brewer House 
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11 
now in Place wil] accommodate over 170,000 volumes; with supplementary 
Shelving In Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in Bacon 
Hall, the library Provides Space for almost 200,000 volumes Seating for more 
than 450 readers is Provided in four reading rooms, 

Carrels, enclosed 


lounge 
reading 
are provided fo 


study cubicles, 
ree photoco 
e collec 


and smoking 
‘Ooms. 


semi-private alcoves, and 


areas, 


seminar 
Py machines 


r reader use. 
" tions comprise a comprehensive Working library of Anglo- Ameri- 
ran aw, with supplementary material in disciplines Peripheral to law (such as 
raphe’ finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, 
in 4," :Oreien affairs. 


political science, 
are maintained for collections 
copyright law. international law, and 
the collections are the appellate deci- 
€ federal courts, With comprehensive 
anadian court decisions; the currently annotated 


federal Statutes; English and Canadian statutes; 
r nations; and 


and others) Special areas 

E law, i Patent-trademark- 
tions and comparative law Included in 
Ot all state courts and decisions of th 
statute ns of English and C 
*S Of the 50 stat 
ete, st 


biog- 
labor law, 


es; all 
atutes of othe 


an extensive periodical Collection, kept 
tlodi., Y more than 850 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal 
ibra als and most of those published in English throughout the world. The 
ind c Is Strong In its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory Materials, 
lin ally E'eSsiona] coverage. The growing Internation: 
he p + Complete collectio 


al law holdings include 

tions. printed material and that of 

all recent material from the International 

and retrospective Collections of international 

do, , large portion of the holdings of the former library of the Carnegie 

TM y. for Internationa] Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, 
Abrary. 


ns Of United N; 
ommunity, 
and current 


abo “Topean Economic C 
EY "ganization, 
“aties 


are in 


The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIR EMENTS 


“Application for \dmission” to the 


lites * see page 28 Admission to ca 


' Arts or equiv 
le? Satisfactor 
ed b LY subs 
bn pS May Seriously 
of A "ligibility is b 
fe Aw School 
T who; °C 
cho IS ineligible 
e From the 
long. 


Juris Doctor degree 
sree of Juris Doctor 
an accredited college or 
an acceptable distribution of 
n On à pass-fail or 


ndidacy for the de 
alent degree from 
y quality of Work, and 
tantial number of hours take 
be detrimental to an applicant's ch 
ased on personal and scholastic 
Admission Test. No 
to return in g 
applicants, 


other un- 
ances for ad. 
and on the re. 
applicant will be acceptable in 
ood standing to a previously attended 
à selection is made by the Committee on 


records 


Ima, 
th on Concerning the Law School 
€, 20 ^ ot the National Law Center or from the 
alit 9 nau Street, Princeton, NJ. 08540: 

04 administered 


Admission Test may be obtained 
Educational Testing 
or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
is 4... The test is at various centers in the United 
ber, Ravticipated that the testing dates for 1972-73 will be in October, 
e tecejy ary, April, and July, Completed application blanks and fees 

ed by the Educational Testing Service at least two Weeks before 
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the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admissit 


be made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doct 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in other 1? 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schools 0 
are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits will ff 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar period p 
the National Law Center. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted t 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


owif 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the Ë 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit after receipt of notificat 
of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tuition and is refundable 

in cases of applicants called into military service. 


PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
FALL SEMESTER 1971-72 

j 
A first-year class of 400 students was selected from 5,000 applicants from y 
colleges and universities. Applications were received from every state I? 
union. Twenty-six per cent of the first-year class were women; eleven pef 
were students from minority groups. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS i 
pr TA ee eee EST ET I^ Missouri ... É 
Alabama ds : er 9 Nebraska 
California OR Dnt 13 Nevada ............. e 
Colorado. ................ eesesesss, 1 New Hampshire .... 
Connecticut . ind . 8 New Jersey 
District of Columbia dk incen 31... NOW FEO ; 
Delaware d «aus san AR dl North Carolina 
Florida capu Aene: 9. NONU DER ..... 
QGOMIEK ede : d OF a AIRERA E tia 
Hawaii 1 SET E 2 Oklahoma 
Mahi aE kss. Hea à 1 Oregon. 
Illinois 11 Pennsylvania 
Indiana 1 Rhode Island . 
Iowa ... 4 Tennessee 
Kentucky 205 Tex ; ....-- 
Louisiana .... hes 2 UB: uou 
Maine nadie’ foul de l Vermont 
Maryland . . 47 Virginia 
Massachusetts 19 Washington 
Michigan 8 West Virginia 
Minnesota 4 Wisconsin 

4 


Mississippi 


1 


American Univ ersity 


7 Missouri, University of, Columbia 4 
a Aerst College 2 Morgan State College : 3 
arnarg College 3 New York. State University of: 
Oston College 2 at Albany 2 
Own t niversity 5 at Buffalo 2 
‘lifornia University of: New York University ...... 9 
Berkeley 3 North Carolina, University of, at 
Que naci sme 3 ? aa rre ^ 
Chicago Uan Meserve University : ort western niversity 6 
Colgat ' Diversity of 2 Oberlin College : 
Colum? ; niversity 2 Oklahoma, t niversity of s 2 
Cornel] y l niversity 6 Pennsylvania State l niversity 11 
Dartm Niversity 8 Pennsylvania, l niversity of 14 
Dic; t College 4 Pittsburgh, l niversity of 4 
Dita o ollege 3 Princeton University 6 
Duke niversity 3 Radcliffe College prete etrnentesisns 2 
Fordh; niversity : 7 Rutgers 1 niversity, New Brunswick 2 
Franklin University “asi 3 Smith College ......... ett 5 
Georg and Marshall College 2 South Carolina, University of 2 
Georget ashington University 34 Stanford l niversity 5 
Goucher n Jniversity 9 Sweet Briar College 3 
Hara ollege 2 Syracuse University e 6 
Hofstra Diversity 10 Tulane University of Louisiana , 2 
Holy : Diversity 2 US. Air Force Academy 2 
How, ^t, College of the 4 US. Coast Guard Academy 3 
llinc: Diversity : y Shae P! Military Academy 3 
low, Star Dlversity of — í 4 U.S. Naval Academy 3 
Te s University of Science and Utah, L niversity of 2 
lowa no ; D 4 Vassar College . T eT 2 
Johns Dlversity of 2 Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Lehigh pPkins L niversity 7 and State University 3 
Lincoln Upp sity 4 Virginia, University of , 3 
(A duette y orsity, Pa, 2 Washington and Lee University . 2 
lana niversity | ‘= 2 Washington University |... 5 E 5 
fa. Chus. erally ae "de XN Washington, University of 5 
A Chusers: nstitute of Technology 2 Wellesley College . 3 
(Ther Diversity of, Wesleyan University j 2 
ictigan ae 2 Wisconsin, University of, 
diep versity of 5 A tia E 2 
n ege 3 Yale University 5 
on- 4 
the i P Wing Colleges and universities are each represented by one member 
Sy Corel class: Alas, Methodist University: Alfreg University: Alle 
ii! lege. lona aska Methodist _vniversity; Alfrec niversity; Alle- 
i tis Universit College, Bethune-Cookman College; Boston University; 
y, Univ "sity. c5 Brigham Young University; Byrn Mawr College; Buck- 
tk York, “da sus College; C entral College, Iowa; City University of 
le College p ollege; City University of New York, City College; 
| Be; Dennis ass.; Clarion State College; Cooper Union: Delaware State 
City Colle, — li Versity: Duquesne University; Emory University; Fed. 
4 Urtilton c. Fisk Sniversity; Florida State University; Gettysburg Col- 
M. Versity: ^ EM ollins College; Illinois Institute of Technology; In- 
E Collen. exson State ( ollege; Kenyon College; Loras College; Mount 
*chnicay Star 95 Mount Union College; North Carolina Agricultural 
State 


niversity; 


INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH STUDENTS E 


North Carolina 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


ARNED DEGREES 


State 


University at Raleigh; 
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Ohio University; Purdue University; Regis College, Colo.; Rice Univers! 
Roanoke College; San Fernando Valley State College; Sarah Lawrence Colle 
St. Anselms College; St. Joseph’s College, Pa.; St. Mary’s College, Ind.; Sh 
University; Somona State College; South Carolina State College; State Uni 
sity of New York at Binghamton; Swarthmore College; Tarkio Colle! 
Temple University; Tougaloo College; Tufts University; University of Akro 
University of Alabama; University of Cincinnati; University of Dayton; U 
versity of Kansas; University of Kentucky; University of Minnesota, Mi 
neapolis-St. Paul; University of Nevada; University of Puerto Rico; Univers 
of Southwestern Louisiana; University of the South; oa ae. of Tampa; Ur 
versity of Texas at Austin; University of Texas at El Paso; Vanderbilt Unit? 
sity; Virginia Union University; Washington and Jefferson College; Washi 
ton College; Western Michigan University; Willamette University; wil? 


College. 


THE CURRICULUM 
The curriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Celt 
offers the candidate one of the largest and most varied pene of d^ 
in the country. The first-year student is required to take courses in Civi 
cedure, Constitutional Law, Contracts, Criminal Law and Procedure, Leg? 
search and Writing, cas and Torts. These courses give the studemus 
basis upon which all further legal study is built. In the second and third / 
of study, the student must take Evidence and fulfill a two-credit legal wit 
requirement, Beyond these requirements ve student is free to choose li 
the many course and project offerings. The Law Center prides itself on ! 
ing the student freedom to design his own vi im of study. wi 
The curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of Ia T" 
the Juris Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer § 
may enter at the start of the spring semester also. 


MM mme Be orae n epic eft 
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SPRING SEM ESTER 


To acts I 4 Contracts | | ee 5 2 
hed tes at SA 4 Property 3 4 
Gere Law and Procedure . 4 Constitutional Law 4 
ie search and Writing 2 Civil Procedure 4 
Tot; = = 
il Semester hours 14 Total semester hours 14 
Second Year 
I 
SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Elect; 
iv 
les. 14 Evidence T " a 4 
Elective Vierte o n TO 
Total — oe 
Semester hours , 14 Total semester hours ... 14 
Thirg Yea 
SEW 
] TESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
"lecti 
Ve 5 
“gal n, . 12 Elective 14 
riting requirement 2 
EMestar z aA 
“ster hour - 14 Total semester hours 14 
ni DIVISION 
Fi 
St Year 
LL 
EMEsT 
on ER SPRING SEMESTER 
v racte 
E I.. 
ws Stasse... *. a 4 Contracts II TANNE ES 2 
Bal Research” "LUE iie, ee 4 Criminal Law and Procedure edd d 
Ota] and Writing 2 Civil Procedure ...—— eg uas 
“Mester hours : 
1 10 Total semester hours 10 
0) 
ic ! Year 
L 
K EMESTg 
SPRING SEMESTI R 
erty 
Ctiya s a no. 
ee e eu. d Constitutional Law . i : E 
Al se roten ILIA 6 Elective Ww Un Á "m n Reesiés v 
me d T 
"st Ster hours 
ni uir "ue 10 Total semester hours ..... 10 
ina ment 
T Which require, e Satisfied by X 
n 


*rvice on the Lau Re: 
» 9r by satisfactory 


tew, by satisfactory completion of 
search paper 


completion of Law 344, Legal W riting 
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Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Elective .. Si. 8 Evidence 
*Legal writing requirement - 2 Elective 
Total semester hours . «ee» 10 Total semester hours ..... — 
Fourth Year 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
~ Í 
Elective f " 10 Elective —— 3 
aha j 
Total semester hours .. hdmi 10 Total semester hours " 
Summer Term or Ninth Semester E 
Elective .......... — "T. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
: : "T 
The student must have completed a residence period of three academic m 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required an " 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one ac? ji 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admitte "t 
advanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session mu 
completed while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits alloW® yit 
way of advanced standing are not included in computing the average re 
for graduation. gril? 
Graduation Requirements.—See pages 42-43 for a statement of thé 
ation requirements.. 
RESIDENCE él 
rie, | 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence r p" 
three academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall # ad nt 
semesters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance? mic } ye 
evening division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academ! req 
Consequently, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence er 
ments; an evening student must attend 8, Students authorized to take Se ey 
of less than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in t M ; 
division receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students 
the summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 
HONORS if 
ho obt y l 
The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded students whe 0 A 
minimum cumulative average of 75 but less than 85; the degree of jc 4 $e 
I story comh go 
* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfacion » 


a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 
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£hest Honors" 
Werage o 


IS awarded stuc 
f 85, 


lents who Obtain a minimum cumulative 


ORDER OF THE COIF f 
6} T 


ciety, aims “to toster a Spirit | 
In a fitting manner those who have attained a | 
Brade of scholarship,” 
“Stab j 


: The George W ashington University Chapter was l 

10 ished in 1926, Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking I 
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LAW FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


The chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and P 
Delta Phi at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various soc! 


Occasions. 


LAW STUDENTS CIVIL RIGHTS RESEARCH COUNCIL (LSCRRC) 


AE d d { Ex - f ‘ Í 
The Law Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization ? 
law students concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offe 
clinical law projects for which students may receive academic credit. 


PATENT LAW CLUB 


The Patent Law Club, an organization of students interested in patent and 5 

r : sod 
lated law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as various 5% 
events. 


STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


A 
The Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsible ^ 
allocating funds among the various student organizations. It also conduc? 
speaker program for the law school. All members of the student body are I^ 
bers of the Student Bar Association. 


TAX LAW ASSOCIATION 


„x D 
As an organization of students interested in careers in tax law, the 1” 
Association conducts various programs of interest to tax law specialists. 
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WOMEN’s RIGHTS COMMITTEE (Ww RC) 
The Women’s Rights ( ommittee is an Organization of all th 
choo], It is primarily 
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Women in law 
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th interested in the place of Schools and in 
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MASTER OF LAWS 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university* and a Bac 
of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school which is a ! 
ber of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the A 
ican Bar Association are required. The applicant must demonstrate (by 
average or equivalent performance measure, high class standing, Law Rí 
experience, positions held, or professional achievements) that he is capab 
Master's level work. Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned! 
a candidate for the first degree in law. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The student must complete a residence period of not less than two sem@ 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be com 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the tim 
registration for the degree. The student must complete 24 semester hd! 
courses and writing projects with grades of 65 or above. A minimum 4% 
of 75 is required. The student is expected to include Law 599-600 Th 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
sf Doctor of Juridical Science req! 
Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or uni 


Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with: 
of Amer 


outstan 


Admission to candidacy for the degree «c 


a Bachelor ot 
sity*; a Bachelor of Laws, 
rank, from a law school which is a member of the Association 

Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association; 
work in the field of law; and faculty approval of 
The applicant must also demonstrate his Wf 


capacity for scholarly 
articles which he 


applicant's dissertation topic. 


ability by submitting a copy of one or more papers or 
written. He must submit an outline of his proposed dissertation topic in $ 
and division within chapter the exact scope ol 


detail, indicating by chapter 
There should be a bibliography 
Law Review articles to be considered. 


for each chapter listing books, rep 
Although the outline ca 


project 
it must be sufficiently de 


cases, and 
lict every detail of the subsequent research, 


prec 
1 basis for evaluation 


to afford the faculty : 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
a residence period of not less than one 


designated by his consu 
no less than 8 semester © 
and two seminars in © 
The diss 
appro" 
s 


The candidate must complete (1) 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research 
committee and approved by the faculty—of 
including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken, 
research papers are required; and (3) an acceptable dissertation 
tion must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 
the dissertation subject. The applicant who proposes to write on a com 
law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language in which the ro 
materials are to be found. At the conclusion of his first year of reside” 
at such other time as the faculty may set, the candidate must pass an oral € 
in those fields of study selected bv the consultative committee 
examination is conducted by the consultative committee and such other 
bers of the faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the faculty: 2 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar, the candidate must y 
to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies 9 34 
1600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the si 


p ^ 4 f u 
for inclusion in their monthly P 


ination 


stract (not to exceec 
is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., 
tion, Dissertation Abstracts, W hich is distributed nationally. 4 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprodU 


the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by ful 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The success j 
didate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to P 
for the service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acce " 

dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitu y 
stantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for dis 
tion. Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. Accepte the . 


; 5d - r +o, 1 : 
tions become the property of the University and are deposited fof cif 
. . » TC 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 


j0 


tion. 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 
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trained in law 
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tion in 


LAW CENTER has several progr 
Outside the United States. 
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an American jurisdiction 


0 his o r 
e- his country with a more thor 
ICan law, 
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paring the student for a bar examina- 
and (2) those that en 


able the student to return 
ough understanding 


of some aspect of Amer- 


ji th Student with à degree from a foreign law school is normally admitted to 
i B Ca. . aM : : = ; 

jf o €nter as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty can evaluate his work 
tb f re admitting him to degree candidacy. 


Appropriate credit will be gr 
if Work taken as a P 


anted 
y ? Order to qu 


rovisional Student. 


alify for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the 
Parati may apply for either the Juris Doctor (J.D.) or the Master of Com- 

? Ip © Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ) degrees. The 
B n “gree requires 84 semester hours of work in law school 
; quali in à foreign law school only 
yj (Am 2. the student to take most 
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(credit is given 
in exceptional circumstances) and will 
U.S. bar examinations The M.Comp.L. 
- requires 28 semester hours of work and satisfies the re- 
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| Tet the Americ: 
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lzed legal fields, 


(S.J.D.) degree. The 
Programs enable the student to gain a broader comprehen- 
in legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. 
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$ See p, information concerning all National Law Center stu- 
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National Law Center. Students are responsible for making arrangements 
taking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Tes 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application f 
should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of 
beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The 
fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to | 
his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of 1 


lish as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admissio! 


George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a des 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; an 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should spé 


that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements f 
as those stated on pages 11-12, except that advanced st 


or foreign stud 
are the same andi 
rarely granted for study in foreign law schools. 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Compa 
Law (American Practice) —The entrance requirements are the successful 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or scie 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and graduatió! 
law from a recognized foreign university. 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—The entrance requirements are the f 
cessful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, ui 
or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo 
graduation in law from a recognized foreign university. The applicant f 
demonstrate (by good academic record or equivalent performance [ 
high class standing, positions held, or professional achievements) that 
capable of Master’s level work and must demonstrate a sufficient backs 
in the Common Law to undertake the Master’s program. oft 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The entrance require f 
are the successful completion of and graduation from a course in à y 
losophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium» y 
or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign university; outs! T 
capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval j 
applicant's dissertation topic. The applicant must also demonstrate his 
ability by submitting a copy of one or more papers or articles which 
written. He must submit an outline of his proposed dissertation topi? wi 
detail, indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact sco 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, q0 
cases, and articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predon 
detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite tO a 


faculty a basis for evaluation. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS of 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science” v 
e the same as those stated OM 


d 
requirements for foreign students ar | 
20-21, and 22. 
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"eges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 
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Saturday mornings, 
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ain other courses meet for two- 


four ag Classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
Cou "edit Course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week: a three-credit 
Rest, E> Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for One-half the 
Ii Meets and one evening for the other half: a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
Y the 4. One evening a week. 


s The ey ening 
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Oon onj ons for both day 
=X 


‘aminations for 
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instruction. 
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after- 
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d in the summer. 
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summer terms to receive 
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and one-half summer 
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nts. 
or each ses- 
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1 session by evening 
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credit 
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Summer students planning to take the New York bar examination mus 
ister at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete bot 
carry a program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day student 
at least eight classroom periods a week for ev ening students. 


Admission 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete crede 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. Two f 
signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree candidat 
for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Cë 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see P 
23-25. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Juris Doctor Program.- Beginning students are admitted only at the suf 
the fall semester. f 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly S8 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied Wil 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university attended 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational l'esting Service, Box 944, 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nation? 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to t 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the transcrip 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt of 2 
lors degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submitas 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning stude 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be 1€ 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Octobe 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance 
ments," pages 11-12). he 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of Í 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for WHIG 
tion is made. uw. y, 8 

For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook 
edition, available in October, 1972, and prepared by the Law School 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This b00 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying tO la 
and the study of law, together with individualized information on ™ 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores or 9 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. pegi 

Master’s and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the j 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessio" 
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the Dean at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the se 
ter Or summer session for which application is made 

2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who 
to take graduate courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office oi 
Dean by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring seme 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for which app 
tion is made 


READMISSION 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the ! 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an application for M 
mission. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admis 
(see pages 28, 29). 

the student has attended one or more higher institutions during hi$ 
sence from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was Í 
viously a nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent 


the Dean. 


Registration 
fe 
BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in person 
registration. No student will be registered until proper credentials havé 
filed and approved (see "Admission" ). 
"us registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer $ 
A student may not register concurrently in George Washington Uni b 
and another institution. Registration in more than one college, school, 9 
sion of the University requires the written permission of the deans conc 
prior to registration. 


ess sit^. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


[ 
; reason! 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reas 


eligible to register. ian is? 
New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new stude? 

gible for registration on the stated days of registration. gist 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who was not T ly , 

for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must 95 jg 


»fo 
and receive a letter of readmission (see "Readmission," above) be 
eligible for registration. 
f 
TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION "E 
‘ l : ; w, du gl c 
Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N-W% jan” y 


e „stel ij 
following periods: fall semester, virt 5 and 6, spring seme 


17 and 18. y „rmit 
A. late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who 1$ j 

register after the regular registration days. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean: 


Fees and Financ 
ne) THE FOLLOWING 
emic year 1972-73 


ial Regulations | 


FEES AND FINANCIAI 


REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
vis (See page 32 fo; Projected tuition increases for 1973-76.) | 
Tuition Fees | 
I AI an, : - i | 
id "ull, Students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: l 
nee Program (11 to 15 hours*). each semester $1,100.00 || 
art. des 1 b 1 d 
d time Program or hours in excess Of 15 for all candidates for the l 
eee Of Juris Doctor, for each semester hour 80.00 i 
Tune Program for students other than candidates for the degree of f 
e Doct I Doctor for each semester hour à ‘ 82.00 
Í of Uridical Science. including the final examination 2,300.00 
N n 
Dives, 
E "Y Center Fee (nonrefundable ) 
Or t 
Udente ,. : 
b E p lents registered for 11 or more semester hours: l 
if Por i, mester 37.50 
, de he x 
Or e ^w registered for Jess than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
a> tach sema . > 
For stud ch Semester hour for Which the student registers 3.50 
Fach Nts 4intaining “continuous registration” Status: 
“Mester 3.50 
C 3.5 
J “tion Fees 
Uris 
o i 
Pee ctor, Master 8, Doctor’s degrees 25.00 
© for paag Master's Thesis 10.00 
Or : . 
sig ` rofilm Service (S.J.D. candidates) 30.00 
e 
i e Hall Fee (See page 45) 
Þecial ‘ee 
s 
App): 
blica, 
App; "lon fee D P : 
Ap lication fee (degree Candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
1Plica lon E (unclassified student), nonrefundable 5.00 
Re, lon dep, e 9r room reservation, nonrefundable s MR 100.00 
e ^e ch. 4 ar ; ; 
lat fo Specia] *€ charged each student admitted to J.D degree candidacy 100.00 
Ate. k é : dnt > o 
Cont Bistrati €Xaminations. for each subject r 5.00 
a LOus eg ee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
^ IStr- Hd "^ 2 . . "m . 
we “Bistratign™ sion fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain continu- 
fi " COMpleti Curing any semester of absence from the University or 
ola o , ^ 
Late! days v of tuition requirements.t Due and payable on the of. 
sbP^Ymen, > ve ation dL WE, 82.00 
Pinan ent of p, Chàrged for failure to make payments when due (see 
fop ial reinstate > Pages 32-33) e 15.00 
r alement fee e F : : 
tetur Pay ent "p fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
ing ed Check fee fees (see "Payment of Fees.” pages 32-33) 35.00 
tan cient Unds charged a Student whose check is returned because of 
Script ¢, "Unds or 'Mproper draft; 
hg fee, for walt Oper Crafting 15.00 
Ni the pp T transcript of record A 2.00 
Ours Tor n 
l aft, miss i 
7 the houe his first — Of the Dean, a J D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semes | | 
me s 100.4 Tate for NT Study "Y Student taking in excess of 15 hours a semester must | 
N tuition ow Semester hour in excess of 15, in addition to the full-time program | 
© is 
ir; OF th © be A f 
T Needeg mer te et t the rate of $575.00 a semester for four successive semesters, ex | 
time, th for co, Pletion , erms. No “continuous registration” fee will be Charged if a third 
he. * st ent my ne ne degree requirements, If the Faculty Should approve an exten 
de tinuoy Maintain Continuous registration and Pay the continuous registration 
Bree Thi fe Stration fee ; 
ee doe Not anno PPlies loward neither financial nor 
apply to Students 


residence requirements for 


granted military leave (see page 43) 
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Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the follo 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; the 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention as 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and à 
dent is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from 
University. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1973-76 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition 
creases for the academic years 1973-74, 1974-75, and 1975-76 have 
estimated as follows: 


*Increase by year (full-time students): 

1973-74 ... PAM rho Cp; s on sid 
1974-75 EET SESAT aes we eee te sikisi 1 
1975-76 i 
Increase by semester hour (part-time students) : , 
1973-74 .... ‘ emm a } 
1974-75 : ee. , 

BEER LLL cmd i i isee A ant 
m : ndi in 
Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above 1 
nu 


However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certa! 
circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes "1 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and p? "L 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. * itf 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Univer i 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and malt 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board chat y 
student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred Pot 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registr . 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except pt j 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on 
November 1, 1972 (for the fall semester), and March 14, 1973 (for | 
semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpa adc 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment IS T. 
University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, 
ment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. J ove d 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships: #4 05 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permit j 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges tan ^ 
value of the tuition awards by $500 or more. Under such circum n 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due rom 
* These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work leading © 
Doctor of Juridical Science. 
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Ule mu T for withdraw 
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at the time of reg 
ent contract. 
d Students who fail 
Arged a $15 late-pa 
da, ^t Per annum. 
encumbered. 


istration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
to make any payment whe 
yment fee and will b 
Accounts which become 30 days past due 
: In the event a student's account is financi 
tem, ent forfeits his right to the use of deferred p 
Brad, ^s and the Student Accounts Office will notif 
inform, Uture registration Privileges, 
Quir, ation until the account is set 
cial Payment in full of all 

ment fee of $35 


einstate 
fo, dents auditing courses 
T Credit, : 


n due will be automatically 
e subject to the interest charge of 8 
will be finan- 
ally encumbered, 
ayment contracts in future 
y the Registrar to withhold 
transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 


tled financially, Financial settlement will re- 
amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 


are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


loan funds listed on page 36, 


there are various plans avail- 
Manche, Ugh the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; Funds for Education, Inc., 
, Washington, D.C.: by which 
borrow money on a relatively 


» and the Riggs National Bank 
et various conditions, 


TADRA 
WALS AND REFUNDS 


al from the Universit 
rson Or in writing to the 
midpoint of a seme 
àn instructor is not ¢ 


only during the fall 
uring the 


y or for change in class sched- 
Dean. Withdrawal from courses 
ster only in extraordinary circum- 
in acceptable notice. 

and spring semesters, No refunds 
summer sessions. In authorized Withdrawals and 
ancellations of semester tuition charges and fees will be 
With the following schedule: 


made in pe 


an mitted afre 
Ces after the 


accordance 
Omple, ; 
t : ' 
e Withdrawal from the University: 
AL i 
" SEMESTER 


Witha-. 
thdrawal dated on or be 


it fore September 12, 197258 90 per cent 
ith dated September 18 to September 29. 1972....75 per cent 
tha tal dated October 2 to October 13, 1972... 59 per cent 
* TaWal dated after October 13, 1372... REN none 
RING SEMESTER 
Ithdr. 
Wig qr 2! dated on or before January 26, 1973... 90 per cent 
ithqr. al dated January 29 to February 9, 1973... 75 per cent 
Witha,. Val dated February 12 to February 23, 1973........50 per cent 
` Por à chan awal dated after February 23, 1973... none 
Wi 7 KA $ : 
: a hdyay, ra in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
Co, N charn, < Part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
; A qui in 4 tWeen the Original program and the adjusted program 
Stud ect, 
nrolled in 


a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
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continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjus 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semest 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the sched 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, page 33). Pay 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to tl 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see "M 
Leave," page 43). 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residenc 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangemé 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from cl 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: stl 
granted military leave, see page 43). 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be! 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid 
me THE 


NATIONAI 
dents 


LAW CENTER has been 
ng the financial aid they require, through full or p 
Various loan 


i programs, part-time employment, or 
m. ese L 
le se kinds of assistance 


able in recent years to assist many stu- 
In Obtaini 


artial schol- 
à combination of 


(8€ GR T 

A ADI ATE AND PROFESSION AL S HOOL FIN ANCIAL AID SERVICI 

ç Th 
i e 3 

lit Fin National Law Center Participates in the Graduate and Professional School 

finan st! Aid Service (G APSFAS), which Provides an analysis of an applicant’s 

j nc > 

. Cia] needs. I ntering students w ishing to receive financial 

afs the ; 


New tials from GAPSF AS, 


aid should request 
erse 5 
Wil Sey 085490. 


Education Testing Service. Box 944, Princeton, 
lation provided by the applicant and his p 


sent to the I 
Center who desire 


The inforn arents 


De . 2 
dent, * analyzed, and 4 copy of the report will be aw Center. Stu- 


2 entering > 
j| chol; & the National Law 


to be considered for a 
iade. P Must submit a letter to the Law Center by March l outlining their 
“temic " é 
d belio; à qualifications, their extracurricular activities, and their reasons for 
Stu ve * scholarship award to them is justified 
, en T ; > 
jJ their ts needing financial 


assıstance should file 
at the Law Center 
Financial 
available funds 


ill be made 


lena. 

Comp “Ports to be received 

in M. ee on Student 
i teh, and 
O aw 

ie. ards y 
alizeg 


with GAPSFAS in time 
as early 
Aid of the Center wi 
are limited. 

fo an ente 


for 
as possible since the 
ll begin making awards 


ring student until his admission has been 


Rig ; 

i DOCTOR PROGRAM 
LA k 
ARSHIPs AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Plicati 

atio . 
i S sh. and Correspondence concerning scholarships and 

Cation and ud * sent directly to the Dean. 

Precedin *Upporting credentials sl 


e Period fo 


research assist- 
Unless otherwise specified, appli- 
10uld be submitted no later 


than March 1 
" Mila, , C Fw hich the award is made. M. 
dent, ; Ott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).— Partial scholarship aid for 
C Charles j ational Law Center. 
stl Worthy ston Dor $e V Memorial AY holar ship (1947) Memorial to 
“up for t Ingtor 


! Dorsey, LL.B 1881, LL.M. 1882. 
and © cou se - 


\ full-tuition scholar- 
lent Promising = eading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy 
y tree. iin. = of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva- 
ing On r Scho a va this Scholarship is awarded once every three years, 
Yeap Pon Ul-time Ma : Two scholarships available each year to students enter- 
ar In Addition un Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first 
rds The Scholars Lon aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 
an, ot Cademic . IPs are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- 
lates Sed and extracurricular: Law School 


at t 
[Dust mai Fetain the sc 


Admission Test Scores; 
Ww ain a 
n fin Cente fas 


second and third years, the candi- 
ach year and cumulative. 
For students f. 


holarship for the 
average, both for e 
Remission,- 


rom minority groups, based 


Year of rational ships (1959) Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Le 
nd ey; of the Juris ~ ^" Provides tuition aid to a wom 

Ice to 9ctor Program who excelle 
rin her first year 


gal 
an student in the sec 


d in scholastic achievement 
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Research Assistantships ——Available each year to students currently ei 
Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the t 
academic standing, financial need, capacity for leadership, and resear 
writing potential. Applications should be submitted no later than July 1 

Research Scholarships.—Available each year to students currently ei 
preferably to applicants who are completing the second year, Scho 
awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, capac 
leadership, and research and writing potential. Applications should be sut 
no later than June 1. 

Trustee Scholarships.- -Scholarships awarded each year to entering sti 
for tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division 
didates must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to sch 
attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must mi 
a B average, both for each year and cumulative. Application must be 
to the Dean before March 1. 

Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and 
year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the ba 
financial need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made | 
Dean prior to June 1. | 

Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971). Bequest of Frank S. 
comb "for the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men in $e 
a legal education.” , 


LOAN FUNDS 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loa? f 
are available, Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the G® 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan 
the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund: the J.W. Ehrlich af 
tion Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan Funi 
George Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the Jephson Educ 
Trust Loan Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes ? [i 
1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 193^ gi 
1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959. 1960, 1961, 196% 
1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L 
Memorial Assistance Fund: the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Mike 
Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund: 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the Guarantee 
Loan Program, National Defense Education Act loans, the Americal 
sociation Loan Program, and other sources. the 
Application for financial assistance should be made in the Office of i 


MASTER’S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 


Application should be made before March 15 preceding the period 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application MUI 
as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fello pic 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biograP 
information as to experience in practice or teaching and his dra 


Prizes 


Charles Glover Prize Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an f 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illu 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selected 


books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained the highest avel 
grade in the third-year, full-time course 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Twenty-five dollars awarded annually by Eta All 
nae Chapter to the woman law student who attains the highest average for 
first year. 

John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in 
entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the stud 
who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year full-time cow 
and $75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative average P 
at the end of the second-year, full-time course. 

Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize.—4A. cash reward to the outstanding studi 
the field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor 
Hassler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


to 


Regulations P 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Juris Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantie 
side employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. 
dents may take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in ut 
time and if a m: ajority of the hours taken are in day courses. The 
authorized to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exce 

cases; however, no program will be approved which would permit ! e 
to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after 
his first year of law study. Students with 20 hours or more of outside © 
ment, whether in the day or evening division, must take a limited Poo 
studies not exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majong 
classes in the evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; 
load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be opo 
for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day t 
required except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced prog 


thorized by the Dean. uss 
Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 A i | 


evening division must have the permission of the Dean to take ® 
course. ivisio® 
Students may transfer from the day division to the evening 
with the permission of the Dean. may p 
With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students j 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other oP i ^ 
the University; such a student must receive a grade of at least B to? his 
for such courses, and in no event will the grade count in computin 
lative average. 
38 
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of Master’, Candidates Master’s Candidates wit} 
°Yment may 


10ut substantial outside em- | 
take a maximum of 12 


hours a week Students with 20 hours 

r > 

ex More of Outside employment must take a limited program of study not to 
XCeo £ ) 

F ed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 

i €We 


hours unless approval for 
t hours is given by the Dean for a limited time 


“TREND ANCE 

Repu, 

A mar attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 
ude NE. ; à ] 

fro dent Who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred 

“King the examination 

CHAN "- 
"GES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Ag 

Sty 
Sahe ent May not add courses or change from one secuon to another of the 
Only wa Without the approval of the Dean. Students may 


drop courses 
the written 


ices May any 


approval of the Dean. 1 nder no circumstar 
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Student drop a course after the last day before regularly scheduled examin 
tions begin in any semester or summer session. 


RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


The preparation of a research Paper is required in lieu of an examination? 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. 9^ 
research paper must be submitted by the first day of the examination pel 
(the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficient reas 
the instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later date, subject A 
the following conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the cour 
for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submit? 
(2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations, the only £ 4 
the student may receive for the course is CR (credit) or NC (no credit), © 
cept that failure ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result z 
grade of 45. Students who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register : 

one such course in each semester of their third year, with the approval of f 

Dean such students may register for more than one such course each semest 

Approval of the Dean is required for second-year students to take such cou” 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every studeni, 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse f0f ^ 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness oF 0*5. 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later tha? 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from à final Y 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a credit/no credit P) 
mination. The instructor will select the mode of determination (for exam, 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option of (1) (2) 
plying with the instructor's procedure of determining credit/no credit, % | 
having the grade 7 (incomplete) entered on his record and taking the next p? 
larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examination ™4 
be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. ate wi 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled da th 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. EN . 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular examinati af 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular ay" | be 
nation in the subject may petition the scholarship committee, which m | 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. cord 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be wa pi 
unless he has been excused from the examination as provided above thay 
obtained the Dean’s Permission to drop the course. 


t 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION j teg 


s rt 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to codem A Mo 
ularly given on a “credit/no credit” basis, 3 semester hours of elect TL 
work on a “credit/no credit" basis, and will receive a grade of "cre 
course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. 


j| She 
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"ades are Sven in numerical terms e 

» excellent; 75 84, B, good; 65-74. C, 
; low Standard for graduation; 45- 54, F, 
d » 385, 399, 459. 509, and 593 


ent Who has been excused from failure to take 
, ^10) 


fro n is given the grade of 7, incomplete, 
aking an examination because 


quivalent to letter grades as follows: 85 


satisfactory; 55. 64, D, poor— 
failure. In courses 220, 321-22. 346, 
grades are CR, credit; NC, no credit. A 
a regularly scheduled exami- 
and a student who has been barred 
of excessive absences is given the grade 
lati E see "Examinations" (page 40) for grade upon failure to take an exami- 
Pete j Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been com- 
4nd credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent 
Cre Actory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No 
leq IS given for grades below 55. A student may not repeat a course he has 
This cumulative average of 
/ Cader I$ a candidate for 
tad Mic Disho 

9r grade 


a student includes all gr 
à particular degree, When 

nesty," page 43). 
s are counted in the 


ades in all courses taken 


à course is repeated (see 
both the first grade 


cumulative average 


and the subsequent 


XCT y, 

“UsIon AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
Ca, : 
tra dates for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—A student whose cumulative 
ited at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 

that he 


t 
tra is on probation, If such a student fails to raise his cumulative 
ister "i 65.0 at the end of the next semester, he will not 


be permitted to 
ission any succeeding semester unless he petitions for and receives the 
A stude of the Scholarship Committee, ; 
0 wil nt whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
tions gt 9e permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he 
T and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee to reg- 
| 
no dent Who fails more than one 


course over his entire period 
ed to register for any succeeding semester unless 
1e permission of the Scholarship Committee, 
excludo. o is not permitted to register 
Riste -Cd as of the beginning of the 
u 

ems Who are registered at th 
y and to o Tegister for the next semester 
the Work itive a full refund of the 

Y Studen, 9T Which they are registered 
tis i. excluded may 

le Brades were due 


n Permitt 


of law study 
elves t] 


he petitions 


under the foregoing provisions 
semester for which he was ineligible 
e time they receive notice that they will not 
are entitled to withdraw from 
tuition for the semester, or to com- 


petition for reinstatement: 
Cana S to circumstances beyond hi 
he prit to pursue the study of law with 
holarsz, be readmitted subject tc 
hi PC itte [ 

Pite th P Committee. 


if he can demonstrate 
$ control and that he 
a definite likelihood of suc- 
> such conditions as may be imposed by 


"Mester, abOve Provisions, a student will be allowed to complete his first 
dino." Of law Study before he is denied permission to register for a 
ter Mester. 

LI 


Semester» includes a session of the summer term. 
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Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—4A candidate for a M 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the f: 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for whi 
is currently registered. 

Unclassified Students ——An unclassified student whose work is not sa 
tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which he is currentl 
istered. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law school! 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doctor pro 
at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take approved b 
Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those which ! 
be obtained in a similar period in this program. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the sW 
or former student. A fee of two dollars is charged for each transcript 
transcript will be issued for a person who does not have a clear fin? 
record. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration unt 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semen 
more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (seë f 
mission,” page 30). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the eu 
lum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. sto 
who have completed course registration may maintain continuous res 4 
by paying the “continuous registration” fee (see page 31); J.D. degre! 
didates may not maintain continuous registration by paying the «cont! 
registration" fee. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, at a June Commend 
and in September. m 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must h "n 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed m 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements 
degree for which he is registered; and be free from all indebtedness rA 
University. Registration, either for course work or on the “continuous di 
tion” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session 1f 
preceding the awarding of the degree. _ fo 
Application for Graduation.—An "Application for Graduation r the 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration deg” 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students completing " fof 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will-be awarded diplomas e d 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degre 
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sf "NES and have 
cl*Ssions 
nm 


applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


hi A 
CADEMIC DISHONESTY 


1 aaitemic dishonesty 
f e 
the E F for the 


, "Pàn's Council 


on the part of any student will result 
course involved and also may, upon the re 
» result in his suspension from the Unive 


in a disciplinary 
commendation of 
rsity for a stated 


Provaj at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. Upon ad- 
Disho of the Dean’s Council, the disciplinary grade of “Failure -Academic 
A empi esty” will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will be 


f. Pende *d in the computation of the cumulative average, A student so sus- 


Tm shall be withdrawn from all other courses except those in which all 
i as been completed. 


M 

MUTARY LEAVE 

Stude s ; . y : 

ive At called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
f tion for Y, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
f tura «Much leave, The 


maintenance of 


"continuous registration" is not re- 

f l0 th the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission 

Paym Š niversity well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 
time he ; for tuition and 


fees which are not refunded to the student at the 
ary leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his 
upon return to the University. 


: Is y . 
"Count : pe milit 
se 


UNly 
ln R 


enera] 
ene r oe Policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
Other a Confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
Mate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 


leo: ot ; . v ^ 
"Bitim. * to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
No i Ndeavors 


Ormat; 

LI mation concerning 
dates : Mation such V 
it. attendance: 


OLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


a student will be released except as noted below: 
as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned, 
eld or area of concentration, and honors received: home 
'5 and telephone numbers: school, college, or division of en- 
355; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 


n < 
nized arni A" of formal transcri 


pts of record to recognized institutions of 
fessi, ^ Certification of 


academic achievement to the various recog- 


the " na informan Ons (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc. ). 
dent dent, Or by ation will be released only on written authorization from 
I recor, whe Order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 

Gon d to the Uni ing subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
iles CMment > Iversity s legal counsel. 


INVeEstions; - 
ftom ed Tecor , tigative agencie 
i : express] y 
lide ‘ State, or lo j 

r No. 1 above. 


s have no inherent right to access to student 
requested, properly identified representatives 
Cal government agencies may be given the information 


“@eanert 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the ri 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall f 
into force whenever the proper authorities m: iy determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals m: iterial informé iti 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University A 
ument, his registration m: iy be canceled and he will be ineligible (except 
special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stud? 
from the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interes m 
the student or the University, the University Administration deems it advi” 
to do so. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS l 
The right is reserved by the Unive rsity to make changes in programs with” ' 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. ( 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY I 


Ur 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any T A 
versity building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the th 
Security Office. 


Pi 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS " R 
1 $ ; : by y 
An Appendix (pages 95-97) contains regulations recently approved : fn 
University's Board of Trustees. k: 
C 
Pr 
Vr 
University Computer Center EC 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of stunt f My 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for 4* st? ls, 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the instruction ti ate 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful a Du 
system which serves the University in its educational and research & " 
The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting F| to 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complic d 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. o£, 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 j 
computer (to be replaced by an IBM system 370 model 145) with Y Vid 
pacity on-line disk storage, a card read punch, a high-speed line m RTR^, 
four tape drives. The principal languages available to the user are 
IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/1), Assembler Lane 00 A 
ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistic: al, data manip T 
simulation systems and special languages are available in the libr 
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grams, Facilities are available on 

of Programs and data. 
Omputer programming 
Susiness Administr 


a first-come, first-served basis for preparation 
courses are offered by the 
ation, the Department of St 
gineering and Applied Science. In addition, 
“Urses that utilize the computer 

e Compute 


School of Government 
atistics, and the School of 

many other departments offer 
as a research adj 


inct to course work. 
r Center is normally open 24 hours a day. 


USIDEN 
OMPLETE INFORMAT 
°M the Dire 


Student Services 
CE HALLS 


ION concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
UM ctor of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
ay 20006, Information concerning off-campus housing near the Univeršity 


se Obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
Made by students. 


‘ Mission to the University does not include 
c 


Ho cerning housing may be obtained by w 


a room reservation. Informa- 
using, George Washington University, 


riting directly to the Director 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
2. 

73 RESIDENCE H 
dion Hal 
p apartm 


ALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


» double room, $775 per student; Gr: 
ents in this hall have kitchen f 


0D SERVICE. 


iduate Hall, apartment for 
acilities), $825 per student. 


m 
*rvice jg available from Se 


2 ptember 5 through December 22, 1972. and 
ludeg ary 8 through May 5, 1973, with Vacation periods and holidays 
1 € rate for the seven-day, 


20 meals per week plan is $680 for the 
ay, 15 meals per week (Monday through 
academic year. The well-balanced meals are 


ly IC year. the rate for the five-d 
ej, Plan is $640 for the 
“Aleteria-style, 


i 
N HALL APARTMENTS 


son Hp. : 
tebea I5 à University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
iven room and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and m 

1 


arried students 


Onth d for residence until July 15 each Year. All leases are for one 
ear. 


d 


D m... 
X HECK MARVIN CENTER 

oyd : : 
y tery Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
l Ices, Conveniences, and recreational and social Opportunities for 
the aculty, Staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide rz 


inge of facilities pro- 
y the University Pro- 
and Music; and other student 


Boar Ing for a Variety 
cur. A e departme 
~ ~ ganizations, 

ace har an 


of programs conducted b 
nts of Drama, Dance, 


d food service prices subject to change. 
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A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the University c 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen 
Ihe Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with the Í 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which provide a fral 
work for the Center's operation. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all # 
dents registered on campus with their health needs while attending the P. 
versity, This service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns f 
morial Building), assists with health conditions and medical emergencia 
advice and treatment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation 
other physicians and medical facilities. rod 
During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday th 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during f 
summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. f? 
noon. À physician is in attendance during these hours. " 
For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student HE F 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or W 
the Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. Chargé 
both of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. sef 
Charges for services that are not available through the Student Health? 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consulta? 
etc., must be paid by the student. , Qf 
The Student Health Service is available only to those students who ar ow 
rently enrolled on campus in the University, A student who is not curt’ j 
enrolled, or one who has severed his connection with the University, 18 "j 
gible for this service. This service is not available between the last » 
examinations for a semester or summer session and the completion 9 l 
tration for the next semester or summer session. 
A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass ? int 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries received "a ( 
collegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Depart | 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE p 
n 

In addition to the above services, the Student Health Service Staff has art n Dr 
for Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time p e 
Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the m th, 
The University assists in the subscription process by administering apP il 
cards and collecting fees during official registration periods. pays A Co; 

A student must subscribe and pay for the coverage only when bi; 1 an, 
tuition and other fees at registration. For those few students who reg erit : 
the subscription will be available during official late registration. fat ie 


during late registration will not be available for those students pe in Ang 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who partic 


te Pg 


este! 


. à : r ^ p 
pre-registration, conducted in the spring for the following Fall Sem" il k^ 3 
subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration. The fe 
cluded with the tuition bill and must be paid by August 1 
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September through 
and March through August for 
r the spring. The coverage is effective, with minor varia- 

Whether the student is at the University, at home, 
The fee charged at each official registration period will be the 


quired for full coverage for a 6-month period and must be paid in 
the time of subscription. 


tier E Policy contract is between the individual student and the 
Of maa: S accepted at any hospital or emergency 
tt ^ tical coverage, Details of the policy 

tudent Health Service Office 


Mung 


. ie Subscribing fo 
| “ong l 


Payme 
f "ment re 
Tul] a 


k insurance car- 
room that accepts this type 
are contained in a folder available 


NT EMPLOYMENT 
he 


Men Law Center helps in the placement of its students 
Service Vice for that Purpose. In addition, the 
tude y Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
Ning, Seeking full-time, part-time, or 
TNI registry of positions 
A „Tation, Information is also 


and maintains a place- 
Student and Alumni Career 
Street, N.W.. provides assistance to 
temporary employment. This Office 
available and refers qualified applicants for 
stude i available on Civil Service examinations. 

Ment a p taking more than ten semester hours must limit outside employ- 
8 Uren, CSS than twenty hours (see "Academic Work Load," pages 38-39). It 
Urin that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside employment 
0 the a Cir first year. in Some special areas m 
lith tim "Thing student, as a general rule 
and preparation, which are 


Although work 

and experience of the 

800q © needed for adequate study 
"Bal education 


ay contribute 
it will compete 
at the heart of 

, MENT SERVICE 
Ele n 
Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of 
"Ite T Practice ànd governmental service as well 


its graduates 
8 infon © Dean, the Fa 


as with industry and com- 


Orman culty, and the Placement Office Cooperate in collec- 
Portunit, on from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
d reca S in leg; siti 

recent B. 8al positions throughot 


It the country. Senior law students 


“re urged to keep in touch with the 


Placement Office. 


ice 
be entia h Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 
“lems p © educational benefits as Veterans Or war orphans with 

May arise concerning their benefits. 


0 ^n, 
month), 8hrollment and attendance to the V 
Vi y a lo , 
hen MA 


Eye Street, N.W., assists 


any 
This Office also processes 
'eterans Administration so 


easiby ances will be paid. 
sult the Op.” Students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
Adm; . fice of 

dmin; ot the 


Ib istration egistrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
Y the ió a All such students should obtain the instruction sheet is- 
wh ification ^v Registrar, Which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
Ich ing udes o enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
p "eran, id. er Information of general interest. 
. “ministration js at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The ; 

sity COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below 

eserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
e number of hours of credit given for the satisf 
Cy... S Indicated in parentheses 


are subject to change. The Univer- 
actory completion of a 


after the name of the course, Thus, a year 
ter co giving two hours of credit each semester Is marked (2-2), and 


o giving two hours of credit is marked (2). | 
and, °St courses, a final examination is held during 
These © grade in the course is determined 

Urses are parenthetically marked 
Stamina that require the prep 
Qm On are pare 


a semes- 


the examination period, 
in large part by that examination. 
"Examination." 
aration of a major rese 
ble; nthetically marked "Research P 
Writing 9n of such a paper by a student individu 
Cours Ticulum requirement for the J.D. degree. 
Ments » 1. Parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments," 
“ate the ‘ake-home Examination,” or “Choice of P 
Majo, _ ature of the method planned by the 
É th, wi the grade he will give for the course 
the yp, Shations will not Satisfy the Leg 
Da cl * degree, 


lem asses begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire 
ly and A Vening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. 
y stud Vening classes may be given in the 
A "ag May be held in th 
Ethe, „ thetical desi 


arch paper in lieu of an 
aper.” The satisfactory 
ally will satisfy the Legal 


“Writing Assign- 
aper or Examination” indi- 
instructor for determining in 
. A course marked with any 
al Writing curriculum requirement 


morning and 
Many examinations for both 
afternoon only. Examinations for 
€ evening only. 
£nation at the end of à course description indicates 
Course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or 
ning mer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the d 
t half of en à double-numbered course is designated ‘ 
the Spring fOUTSe is scheduled to be offere 
ting are n. Courses With no 
2.73 i ot Scheduled to be 
emic year. 


ay or 
‘Academic year,” the 
d in the fall, the second half 
parenthetical designation indicating time of 
given during the 1972 summer sessions or the 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES 


*d co 
00 Urses are numbered from 201 to 300. 


€ no Courses numbered from 301 
d from Tmally taken b 


Y second- and third-year students. Courses num- 
take cours to 6 are generally more advanced. Second-year students 
Year stude, numbered above 400 only with the Permission of the Dean. 
Sem, ents are encouraged to 


take one course numbered above 400 


T, 3 at : d 
* Dean ' and may take more than one such course with the permission 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


203—4 Contracts I-II (4—2) 


Nash, Freedman, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsbu* 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract af 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, recission, remedies y 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer 8? 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; 0% 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circu 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of bre?" 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, * 
versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evenillé 


207 Torts (4) Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirul 


N 
N 


N 
CA 


a 
218 Civil Procedure (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Ferster; K jgh” 


p : + ent 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negliget 
* . ro * . . ° I 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and inve 
of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; dama" 


. ae . + E ^ e : v 

effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims 4 
(Examination ) (Fall—day and evening) 

" MA. wi 

Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Br? 


Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical w 
ground of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, " 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, fu {0 
interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introductio", , 
modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the record: 
system, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—ev 
spring—day; summer 1972) 

fay? 


Constitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, H. Green, M o 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism: judicial function ™ : 
stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of " 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise of n? 
powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination 
(Spring—day and evening) 


ote! 
AIT (n ers 

Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Allen, Robinson, F " 

Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liabil i sal 

tal disorders; crimes against the person, property, and against bot ies of 
tory offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal ing) 

Criminal Procedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—eve" 
f 
avt^ 


Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern the process by whit s Ø 
and duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadit gie 
covery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity } pulé 
tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Fed 0 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems indigeno gy 9? 
procedural systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring 

vening 

evening) m 


. 3o1con 810, 
220 Legal Research and Writing (2) Seidelson 30^ ig 


“oral? 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law libra? os 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memoran jo » 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the prepa" NC (" 
argument of an appellate court case. The grade CR (credit) 9 
credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day and evening) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
232 Evidence (4) 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, 
qualification and examin 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; 
experimental, scientific evidence: application of the hears 
nation) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1972) 
kerry. 
‘ECTIVE COURSES 
302 Admiralty (2) Sharpe 
-prize, maritime, liens, salvage, 
in ship collisions and otherwise, maintenance 
and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative origins- personal 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners' liability, regulation of 


carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritime law in 
the federal system. (Examination) (Fall—day) 


Doctrines originating in admiralty courts— 
general average, negligence 


303 International Law and World Order (3) 


Traditional content of introductory course in international l 
in context of values and institutions of world community; 
national states as participants in decision-making processes with considera- 
tion also of individuals, international public organizations, political par- 
ties, pressure groups, private associations; analysis of range of available 
sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements under United St 
Constitution: introduction to the law of war. 


repeat material in Law 391. (Examination) 
summer 1972) 


Mallison 


aw presented 
emphasis upon 


ates 
Complements but does not 
(Fall—day and evening; 


3 ~ : 

07 Comparative Law (3) 
A general introduction to the world's m 
9n civi] law. 
cedural 
Nation) 


Albert, Liebesny 
ain legal systems with emphasis 
Comparative study of the administration of justice, pro 
problems, and selected substantive legal institutions. ( Exami- 

(Spring—day) 


309 Conflict of Laws (3) 


Legal problems 
ound 


Dixon, Seidelson, Pock 
arising from occurrences transcending state or n 


ational 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitution 


i al influences; the- 
9retical bases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
fields. including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. (Examination) 


(Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1972) 


3 
H Agency and Partnerships (2) 

Legal 

Oth 


Sharpe, Schiller 
association in business by agency, partnership, 
and corporations; creation, form and nature 
artnership and corporation: basic principles of agency and 
Sip and introductory related principles of corporation law. (Ex- 
ation ) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1972) 


Corporations (4) 
Corporate 
Ontro] Oo 
Olders, 


Principles concerning 
*r unincorporated forms, 
agency, p 
Partnershi 
amin 


Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
f Corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
' insiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
( ull inde of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 

ay; spring—evening; summer 1972) 
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Seidelson, Robinson, Freedman 
including proof of writings; 
ation of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; 
demonstrative, 
ay rule. (Exami- 
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313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsbuft 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distrib! 

tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of ladinf 

and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transactio? 
ky and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fo 
: —day and evening; summer 1972) 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschil 
Banking (2) 


Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of !* 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory ^ 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the syste 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, y 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroll/ 
General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning " 


terest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day 9" 
evening; summer 1972) 

" ich 

318 Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatt® 


Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy —compositions, agreements, genet? 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, adminis? f 
tion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; pe 
porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (EX 
nation) (Fall—day and evening) 


321—22 Current Decisions (2-2) 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximi” 
of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in these courses: Law "et 
22 and Law 346. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given 
this course. (Academic year—day and evening) 


hf 
325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (33) Weaver, Ku” 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law d 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and executio rt) 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on Promise 
Owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dis Pe 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests prO p 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite t0 AS 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Problem igy 


: ; ^ 2 
signments ) (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1972— 
| 325) 
i ‘chiller, Br? 
327 Modem Real Estate Transactions (2) Schiller, À 


Advanced problems in conveyancing; private control of land Use for? 
ments, covenants, equitable servitudes: planning and zoning—the al a 
of zoning, appraising the purposes of zoning ordinances, municip d 
thority to zone against the will of other governments, due process 


Van ay) 
ing matters, nonconforming uses. (Examination) (Spring—4 
on, Hat 
329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, asks 


Unfair trade Practices at common law and under statutes; trader of 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection rad 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Fe e A 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair ; ati AC" 
state sales-below-cost statutes: Robinson-Patman Price Discrimin 


3 
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miscellaneous busine 
ning) 


SS practices. (Examination) (Fall 


day and eve 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes, 


other types of trade restraints conside 
considered under Section ? 


Weston, Kirkpatrick 
Price-fixing agreements and 
red under Section 1: 
2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and tie-in sales; 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business conduct 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade association ac- 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyrights. 
(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 


monopolizing 


331 Product Liability (2) 


Sastri 
and consumer’s remedies. 
of risk and benefit 
ation of dangerous and defective 
harm resulting 
nce to parties 
misrepresentation, 
hazard identification, insurance, 
Consumer Product Safety Act 
Juries and remedies in specific 
ning; spring— day) 


Development of the concept of product liability 
Specific problems and processes in evaluation 
countered in government regul 
Survey of civil actions for 
Products with refere 
Sance, fraud, 


en- 
products. 
from defective and dangerous 
and proof in negligence, warranty, 


nui- 
and other cases 


Problems associated with 
and industry self-regulation. Review of 
and current legislation dealing with 


in- 
areas. (Research Paper) (Fall 


eve 


w 


Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


Relationship of federal courts 
analysis of cases dealing w 
lems of advisory opinions 
questions in federal courts, 


Sharpe, Schwartz, Albert, D. Green 
to Congress and to the states, through 
ith federal judicial functions (including prob- 
» Standing to litigate, justiciability ) , federal 

federal review of stat 


e court decisions (in- 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
Problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). Sharpe, 
Albert- -(Examination); Green 


(Problem Assignments) (Fall—day 

and evening: summer 1972) 

3 aie 

34 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) 
Decision to arrest, 
Tight to a speedy 
“on procedures. 
Inson, 


Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 
prosecutive discretion, bail, 
trial, discovery, 
Starrs——(Ex 
Ferster— (Examination) 


the preliminary hearing, 
plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
amination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1972) 
335 Jurisprudence (2) 
Basic juris 
tions; juri 


Mayo, R. Kramer 
aw; development of legal institu- 
aw, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
À decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudentia] thought. Mayo (Examination); Kramer (Writing As- 
Signments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


prudential concepts; nature of | 
sprudential schools—natural l 
ical, functional; law and logic; law 
Slative, executive, administrative 


36 Taxation—Federal Income (3) 
Urvey of substantive 
cept of gross in 
transactions, 
Property, pro 
erp 


(Fall 


Weaver, Hambrick, Speiller 
provisions of federal income tax law, 
come, provisions affecting taxation of f 
limitations on allowable deductions, s 
blems of capit 

Xamination and P 
—day and ev 


including con- 
amily and individual 
ales and dispositions of 
nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
; Hambrick— (Examination) 


al gains taxation, 
roblem Assignments) 
ening; summer 1972) 
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338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) R. Kramer, Hambri? 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, incl! 
ing inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint int 

ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointme® 

q marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fe 

—day and evening) 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschl! 


Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration throuf 
grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor £ 
putes. Merrifield—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rothsch? 


—(Problem Assignments) (Spring—day and evening; summer 19% 
340 Taxation— Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Tannenwó 
and Shareholders (3) Tuck 


Continuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholl 
relationships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of sto" 
distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-QU. 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax probi? 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate busines? 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and coih, 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former Law a 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Exam 
tion) (Spring—day and evening) 


4 
341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothsch 


pa 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement 0! gy 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. 
amination) (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1972) 


sil 


" 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time Dy 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether y 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester ho T 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be repe pe 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of th 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research Pape 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1972) 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 


si 


345 Students-in-Court (1 or 2) „guf 


.4 C% 
Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law Students in Op 
program, students represent indigent litigants in the Small Cin i 
Landlord-Tenant divisions of the D.C. Superior Court. Their dU s 
clude client interviews, investigation, settlement negotiations, ^ ep 
and argument of motions, and conduct of trials. In the Studen yde” 
Aid Bureau’s Maryland Practice and U.S. Attorney programs, er A 
help to prepare and try misdemeanor cases for the Public Defen erii 
ice (Maryland) and U.S. Attorney's Office (D.C.) under the SUP ay 
of the defense attorney or Assistant U.S. Attorney assigned ha om ms 
Students must make application for all three programs. Applica wis” 
be made during April of the preceding academic year for studen elt 
ing to participate in the D.C. Law Students in Court program g wh 
ence is given to students with a cumulative-grade average ab0V ploy™ 
have participated in clinical or extracurricular activities OT er pdig 
which provide background for litigation and working with 
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Students may participate for the summer, for the full acade 
for the summer plus one other semester. 


Practice and U.S. Attorney programs are accepted at the beginning of 
each semester, A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned 
for both Law 345 and Law 385. The grade CR (credit) or NC 


mic year, or 
Applications for the Maryland 


(no 

credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 

346 Credit Activities (1 or 2) Staff 
Work done in conne 


ction with the Legal Aid Bureau, 
Civil Rights Research Council, the Journal 


Economics, or the Moot Court Competition- 
faculty adviser, who will determine, prior 
Work required justifies one or two semester hours of credit and Whether 
the student has complied with all Prerequisites. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 6 semester hours. Students registering for Law 346 who 
have taken or plan to take Law 399 are reminded that a maximum of 10 
semester hours of credit may be earned in these courses—Law 346, 399. 


459, 509, and 579. A maximum of 6 Semester hours of credit may be 
earned in these courses Law 321-22 and 346. The grade CR (credit) or 
NC this course. (Fall and spring) 


the Law Students 
of International Law and 
under the supervision of the 
to registration, whether the 


(no credit) is given for 


347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 
rules by which legislative, ad- 
lo promote its benefits and 


A primary risk 


distributing medium and the 
ministrative, 


judicial bodies seek 
dangers, Includes insurance marketing, insurable 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, cc 
Surance policy Provisions, disposition of claims. 
(Spring day and ev ening; summer 1972) 


avert its 
interest, subrogation, 
»verage and other in 
(Examination) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) 


Marriage, annulment, 
DOmic relations. 
(Problem 


349 1 


Seidelson, Potts, Ferster, Albert 
and divorce; adoption and custody of children: eco- 
Seidelson, Potts— (Examination): Albert, Ferster— 
Assignments) (Fall evening; spring—day; summer 1972) 
cal Government Law (2) Reitze 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special-function local government units; 
Intereovernmenta] relations: original organization and changes; personnel: 


local lawmaking: responsibility in tort: introduction to community plan- 
ning, ( Examination) ( Fall day and evening) 


351 Law and Accounting (2) 


Cibinic, Ginsburg 
Study or fundamental 


accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
Accounting: legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Statements of corporations; 


inventory adjustments 
adjustments Strong 
accounting. (Examination 
vening; spring day) 


; Corporate transactions, 
ly recommended for students who 
and Problem Assignments) 


Istributions. capital 


ave had no 
(Fall. e 


355 Government Contracts (2) 
Survey of b 
Imitation, 
trative and 
Negotiated proci 
Aw 43] Gover 
this Course 


Nash, Cibinic 
nt procurement, basic power and 
entering into contracts, adminis- 
governing these contracts, advertised and 
irement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 


nment Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
(Examination and Problem Assignments) (Fall—day ) 


asic law underlying governme 
On federal government in 
legislative policies 
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359 Patent Law (3) Kavton, Har" 


Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prof 
erty and as a legal instrument: validity—novelty, nonobviousness, con 
^ mercial success; infringement— direct and contributory, doctrine of equi 
( lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in ? 
order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigation Design? 
for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experien" 


in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) (Falk 
evening) 
362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton, Har 


Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of pate 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining ™ 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date: continuing applications, ® 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules ^ 
priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims . 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for stude, 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359 or the ed! 
alent in experience. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


, ft 
370 Selective Service Law (2) Ginsbv” 


Analysis of the Selective Service Act and implementing regulations, 3 
interpreted by the courts. Discussion of selection (including the lotten, 
exemptions and deferments, special problems of conscientious object, 
procedures within the Selective Service, court review, punitive recla Ü 
cation, medical and psychiatric standards and procedures, legislative jn 
posals, and problems in prosecuting and defending draft cases. (ExaI? 
tion and Problem Assignments) 


o Dates i» 

372 Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park, on 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independent rst 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal de® j 


making, investigation, planning, and public administration function" i 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawy agt 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the e V 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups b y 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosoP.. tio 
government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Park—(Exam ig 
and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—4(Examination) (Fall—days 

—evening ) "| 


375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, D. 
(Replaces former Law 374 Equity (2) and Law 376 Restitution (2) post of 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief - ial ^^ 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property. pem m 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunc te io i A 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrog in fra’ 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial op jonsh 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary € 
Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Green (Problem Assignm 
(Spring—day and evening) pars 

377 Legislation (2) 

Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fac 


m : : " to ni 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized rig d 
foundation for more advanced courses. ( Examination ) 
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380 Environmental Law I (3) 
Government control of the environment, 
and air pollution control, control of the 
law remedies, 
amination) 


solid waste 


the urban environment, and transporta 


(Fall—day; spring—evening) 

381 Environmental Law II (3) 
Survey of private water law, 
rural development and resources protection, public | 
on public lands, forestry and grazing, public mining 
mental law, public regulation of the 
problems in international 
(Spring—day ) 


river basin managemer 


resources management 


385 Trial Practice Court (2) 
Skinker, Stevas, Altshuler, 
Trial of assigned cases, trial 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Student 
course once for credit. A maximum of 4 semeste 
be earned for both Law 385 and 345. Prerequisite: 
hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent 
232. The grade CR (credit) or NC 
(Fall and spring—day and ev ening) 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) 
Students participate in preparing an actual criminal cas 
ing with review of trial transcript and culmin 
brief and oral argument before U 
Columbia Circuit 
Procedure studied through texts: 
Clerks, and attorneys with cases pe 
Ments in the Supreme Court 
Permission of instructor. 


ating w 
.S. Court of Appeals 
or the U.S. Supreme Court. Appe 


nding on appeal; ob 
and the Court of Appea 
(Research Paper) 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) 


Basic rudiments of medicine 
vorce case, et. al., 
awye 


as encountered in a ma 


>er to communicate more effectively with medical 
amination and Writing Assignments) 


399 Forensic Medicine (2) 


A Survey of interprofessional rel 
the office. the hospital, 
aboratories. legislatures, 
Students 


and the courtroom, with incide 
and administrative agencies. 
and second-year medical students study how t 


commodate conflicts between economics and ideals, and 
ise judgment in applying their technical skills. (Examina 
ay and evening) 


391 United Na 


Introductio 
"Dited N 
tions: 


tions Law and World Order (2) 


n to international 1 


aw through study of law 
ations Charter: structure and process of 


maintenance 


me of international peace and security— 
im " of disputes and national and collective self-defense; 
n “mentation of human rights 

aterial in Law 303. 


(Examination) 


tactics and techniques, pre-trial and 


(no credit) is giv 


consultation with appell 


ations between physicians and 1 


(Spring—day and evening) 
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Reitze 


management, water 


electric power industry, common 


tion problems. (Ex- 


Reitze 
it soil conservation, 
and law, recreation 
law, ocean environ- 


oil and gas industry, and selected 


(Examination) 


Jackson, Herrick, Ryan, Kendrick, 


Nunzio, McArdle 


court- 
s may repeat this 


r hours of credit may 


forty-two semester 
registration: Law 
en for this course. 


Freedman 
e on appeal, start- 
ith preparation of 
for the District of 
llate practice and 
ate judges, law 
servation of argu- 
Is. Admission by 


lpractice suit, di- 


including medical terminology which will enable the 


specialists. (Ex- 


Sharpe, Head 
awyers in 
ntal attention to 


Undergraduate law 
heir professions ac- 


how they exer- 
tion) (Fall— 


Mallison 
and practice of 


decision of United Na- 


peaceful settle- 
formualtion and 


Complements but does not repeat the 
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394 Women and the Law (2) Kessler, Ross, Stanley, wol! 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas cf the law a" 
of legal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional la" 
criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment 
Students choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus th 
semester’s work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Pape!) 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


395 Public Participation Strategies: Tax Policy (2) Stant? 
Study of the development of legal strategies with the administrative ani 
legislative processes; emphasis on the formulation of tax policy. Spe 
cases will be studied for analysis of potential alternative strategies j 
constructively affecting the decision process. Two-thirds of the course "i 
be devoted to the study of past cases, the last third to the formulation d 
strategies to influence pending decisions. Open to a limited number ^ 
third-year students. The final grade will be based upon class partici 
tion and the quality of strategy formulated to deal with a specific p 
lem selected by the student with the approval of the instructor. (writ 


Assignments ) (Fall—day ) 
T i a 
396 Legal Activism (3) Banzh 
C : A ^ m 
Study of the use of law and the legal process, not as a technique for ut 


solving disputes between identified individuals and/or organizations 

as a powerful tool for ameliorating problems of general public intel " 
Principles and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiveness O a 
lic interest actions, how these actions differ from conventional leg if 
tice. To learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develoP " 
proficiency in their use, students will form clinical project groups d r 
initiate or participate in a legal or law-related activity directed agal™ 

public interest problem of their own choosing. (Fall—day ) 


af 
399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) Z 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities " 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest oo) 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or coU "ust 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects 7 qnt 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee tbe 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate and 4° 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum pden” 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. Jj, 
elect Law 346, Credit Activities, or Law 459, Problems of the O pinic? 
or Law 509, Clinical Studies in Environmental Law, or Law 579: y 


Studies in Urban Law, the number of semester hours of credit ) ho^ 
ceive for these courses will be deducted from the maximum of pmb? 
they can receive for Law 399. This course is open to a limite redit ' 
of third-year law students. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no * 
given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
ADVANCED COURSES 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION | 
Faculty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston le! 
MI 
402 Executive Function (2) ent’ 


Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends i 
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nn 
executive-administrative function; organization of executive branch; rela- | 
tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-making procedures 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget in na- | 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive power in such | 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy, for- | 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive decisional | 
and implemental process, (Research Paper) (Spring -day) 


y and the Law (2) 


403 Public Economic Polic 


Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-m 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry 
ning, government research 

investment, and public spe 
evening) 


Snow 
atter categories and I| 


^ fiscal policy plan- 
and development practices, foreign trade and 


nding priorities. (Research Paper) (Fall— | 


| 
404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Mathews 
overning offering and distribution of securities to 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets, l 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 

utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) 
Operation of 
tive 


State and federal laws g 


Rotberg, Eisenberg 
and exchange markets, inclu 
actices in each market; 
ulations to concept of a free 
Xchanges and third market 
element in market; advantages and disadv 
minimum fee structure, rebates 
Curities and financial 


Over-the-counter 
and monopolistic pr 
laws and securities reg 
role of regional e 


ding competi- 
relationship of antitrust 
and open market place; 
in providing competitive 
antages of a fragmented market; 
and their effect on merchandising of se- 
soundness of industry; use and availability of eco- 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will 


*Xamine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 
*conomists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination) (Spring 
—€vening) 


407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) 


History of development of modes of transportation in the 

*conomic problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
the Congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation: divi- 
Sion of regulatory authority between federal and st 


Hill 
United States: 


a ate governments: intro- 
uction to Principles of certification and rate-making. (Examination ) 
(Fall. evening) 
408 Sem: i a : = 
8 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) Hill 
Principles of certification of 


rail, motor, water, 
and Principles of rate-making; comp 
regulatory Philosophies of the v 
?Pring—evening) 


and air carriers; elements ! 
arison of problems, procedures, and 
arious regulatory agencies. ( Examination ) 


41> p 
I2 Food and Drug Law (2) 


Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld | | 
The Federal F. 


8 ood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws, Consumer. | 
o : : : : "ree 
vernment, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Paper or Examination) | 
Pring— evening) 


413 j 
Public Policy and Mass Media (2) 


Dstitus; e 
Stitutional structure of mass medi 


A. Kramer, Cohn 
a and their interrelationships; psycho- 
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logical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments am 
Public interest goals, the economic system, and technological devel 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other inst 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of 
media and other major community interests; the media's relationships 
the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of th 
groups to the media. Cohn— (Research Paper) (Spring—day 4 
evening) 


414 Regulated Industries (2) Pa! 


Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monoP 
lies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. TYP 
cal problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regu 
tion upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses © 
economic evidence, the role of agencies' staffs, interagency planning e 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each stude 
selects one industry and develops his insight into economic regulation " 
terms of that industry's firms, market Structure, growth and developme 
trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 


set? 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) West? 


. : - va we a 
Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices * 
federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper ) (Spring—evening) 


j , ; "e : ; :e Reg" 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic i 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as p? 


n ; s „ir M” 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their 
ter’s program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrative Law 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


451 Federal Programs in Urban Poverty 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

571 Land Development Planning 

594 Seminar: Priva y 


CORPORATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr. 


Mill 
422 The Modern Corporation (2) 


ion 0% | c 
Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporate tots 0 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the plied : 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as enter? | 
Corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporale PP rrjg j 
relationships of the “supercorporations” to other centers of : nni w 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic p cort? 
Of the American economy; application of the Constitution tO 
ration. (Research Paper) (Fall —day ) 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, S. Cohen, Seigel, Tucker 
i Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects 
y of the following: Organization of a small corporation; organization of a 
. public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repurchases 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a close corpora- 
ton and the family of a deceased active stockholder. corporate liquida- 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions: and divisions of corporations. 
Prerequisite: Law 312 and 336. Green. Stevenson—(Problem Assign- 
ments); Cohen, Seigel (Writing Assignments) (Fall and spring— day 
ànd evening; summer 1972) 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Guttentag 
Transactions Q) 
U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and U.S. restric- 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil law systems; 
international law, international contracts, choice of law; currency consid- 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations: international trade, including 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both United 
States and foreign, private and public, including international organiza- 
tions; Protection of Property, settlement of disputes, and selected case 
Studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
Various specialties. Emphasis on current problems in international trade 
ànd investment. Prerequisite: Law 303. (Choice of Paper or Examination) 
M Pring—evening) 
Mag 
he fot Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 
Y Laws wing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 
Program should include them in their Master’s program. 
Ma Corporations 
399 “ales and Sales Financing 
3 pair Trade Practices 
3 dera] Antitrust Laws 
QXation—Federa] Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
j E 
RELATED ( OURSES 
^ Product Liability 
“eminar: Trade Regulation 
52 Government P. 


rocurement Law 
"Opyri >} ó 
526 2lent Law 


$49 e." Nd Internatior 
Omparatiye 
emi, F 

Sse, unar: Eur, 


tal Trademark Practice 
Conflict of Laws and Transnational Le 
‘ opean Common Market 
562 on. "Special Corporation Problems 
me Taxation Of Foreign Busi 
'E 


MENT PROCU 


ness and Investment 


ulty M REMENT LAW 
43) E J. Cibinic. Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 
page Procurement Law (2) 
analysis : the law pertaining to government procurement 


f the unique features of government contracting and 
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gal Problems 


McIntire 


, including an 


a discus- 
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sion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the cou? 
in the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is the S! 
stantial equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


" 432 Formation of Government Contracts (2) McIntif 
Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at cof 
tracts between the government and private parties. Comparison in def 
of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniq” 
used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (Exami” 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibi 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently a 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of $ y 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of © 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the term .) 
the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assignme? 
(Spring—evening) 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Gins 


Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a p^ 
ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage © b 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equ! 
and extraordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening) 


sohil 
435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Gips" 


Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 
(Summer 1972) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 
424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

| 505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

| 506 Intergovernmental Relations 1l 

| 535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) 
(Formerly Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems) into 
Workman’s compensation law, extension of no-fault principle ! EY Ma, 


pobe 


iof 


vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination | hlo 
evening) pof | M 
Gin* 
442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment (2) » emp 
shi 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and esta 


the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws 
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labor standards for government contracts, 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, 
of the Department of Labor, 
ing agencies in interpretation, 
Statutes. (Examination) 


including the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and Work Hours Act: the role 


the Comptroller General, and the contract- 
administration, and enforcement of these 
(Spring evening) 


443 Labor Relations in the Fe 


Survey of labor relations in the feder 
Order 11491. Emph 
Department of Labo 
of collective 


deral Service (2) Tobias 
as governed by Executive 
Service Commission, the 
resident in the development 


al service 
asis on the role of the Civil 
r, the Congress, and the P 
bargaining relationships 


between unions and the federal 
Bovernment. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 
444 The Individual and His Union (2) Gold 
Study of the legal rel 


ations between unions 
cial emphasis on the right to fair representat 
bership, compulsory union membership, the 
union members, reporting requirements, 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union o 
Ships, the regulation of r 

requisite: Law 341. 


and their members with spe- 
ion, the right to union mem- 
imposition of discipline upon 
the conduct of internal union 
fficers, the imposition of trustee- 
acketeering, and Political action of unions, Pre- 
(Examination) (Summer 1972) 
445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) 
Analysis of the shifting and emerging 
Scope, and consequences of labor rel 
Municipal, county, and state 
Statutory and de facto labor r 
Velopment of bilateral dec 
Caused by the concurrent e 
governmental authority, 
Other concerted activities. 


447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 


Group study of contemporary problems in labor 1 
Pring—day) 


Jascourt 
legal concepts that affect the form, 
ations in schools and colleges and in 
governmental bodies. Survey of the varied 
elations systems and their impact on the de- 
ision-making. Examination of (1) problems 
Xistence of civil service laws and the diffusion 
(2) impasse resolution, and (3) strikes and 

(Problem Assignments) (Spring -evening) 


Merrifield 


aw. (Research Paper) 
i9 


- à 
Seminar: Labor Litigation (1—1) 


Dlensive stud 
mo are 


Gold 
and appellate court decisions in 
asis on the contrasting variables which 


decision making processes of the National Labor 


€ courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 
reme Court for decisi 


sion during the current term. 
led in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 
arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 
olved in some cases. Grades and credit for both 
€ course assigned only on completion of the second half. 
Law 341. (Research Paper) (Academic year: every 
vening) 


y of recent Supreme Court 


à of labor law; special emph 
ce the respective 


ti t mortems of the 
lon by attorneys inv 
alveg of 

Terequisite : 


Other Week—¢ 


tog; Uses or their equivalent as part of a Juris D 
Should inclu 


ir Master's program. 


lective Baronin; xi: 
41 Labor bite argaining and Labor Arbitration 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
q 460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
461 Social Welfare Legislation and Administration 


LAW AND POVERTY 

Faculty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 

451 Federal Programs in Urban Property (2) Mire 
" . ‘nahé 
Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the problems inh 

ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty through leg. 

tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty agencies, 

the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal funding * $ 

cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law problems i 

lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative progran " 

Congressional debate, to administrative policies, to fund distributio: 


litigation. (Research Paper) (Fall—day ) 
sta 


458 Housing the Poor (2) " 
An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including three 5 
subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant " 
tionship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the m. 

tion process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative 
nues of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and building 4 
enforcement. (3) Home ownership by the poor, including its p 

by instruments such as the deed of trust and the installment land pu 

as well as federal subsidy programs. Admission by permission O " 

tor. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) " 
JV 

| x £ sch 
459 Problems of the Consumer (2) Roths uf 
Une > : > mink 
Clinical treatment of consumer protection. No regular classes; mi tei 
of 5 hours commitment each week required. Students purchase r" p 


on consumer protection and are divided into project groups for py’ 
u 


dramatizing these problems, and will also run a “Consumer with © 
This activity will involve three groups: (1) a group to WOT catt. 
station on programming, (2) a group to run the Consumer Help "jtf 
li and (3) a research group to investigate the results of turning y" A 

over to the appropriate authority. Another student project W! pe P”; 
\| problems of the consumer by teaching consumer awareness in es a", 
school system in the District of Columbia. Other projects are - De 

e 


able. Students registering for Law 459 who have taken OF T 
d. 


Law 399 are reminded that a maximum of 10 semester po $19. 9j 
may be earned in these courses—Law 346, 399, 459, 509, an (i 
course. 


grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this 


and spring—day) iia? 
Kuh? y 

460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) T 
g sul ri 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a pro? priet” 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, ite 
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argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writes 
opinion. Grades are based on these written and 
brief critiques of other groups’ 
(Spring—day ) 


an 
oral presentations, plus 
presentations. (Problem Assignments) 


461 Social Welfare I egislation 


and Administration (2) 
Study of public assistance, 


social insurance, and medical and legal assist- 
ance programs; the socioeconomic status of welfare recipients, the psycho- 
logical impact of the welfare system, and the “Welfare Rights Move- 
ment”; particular legal issues, such as “midnight searches” and the Fourth 
Amendment, imposition of Support obligations on non-fathers through the 
“Man-in-the-House Rule,” imposition of moral behavior standards through 
Welfare denial, right of privacy, and Constitutional issues raised by man- 
datory training or work requirements. (Research Paper) 
462 Family Law of the Poor (2) 
Consideration of the full range of problems 
tion and dissolution among the urban poor and the problems of urban 
Children and their parents: the law of marriage, annulment, divorce, and 
Separation as it affects the poor urban family unit; impact on the family 
Of welfare and public housing eligibility regulations: legal problems asso- 
Ciated with common-law marriage, illegitimacy, and meretricious relation- 
Ships; Scope of support obligations and sanctions imposed through welfare 
denial or eviction from public housing; organization of social services and 


their role in the solution of family problems: and the lawyer’s role in 
family counseling. (Research Paper) 


associated with family forma- 


OTh 
ER RELATED COURSES 


441 Seminar: Disability Prob 
475 , 


lems 
Administration 0f Criminal Justice 
LOW and Criminology I: Search for the € 
6 Law and Criminology II: Society's Res; 
5 The Police and the Community 
axation—State and Local 
5 Land Development Planning 
ommunity I 


auses of Criminal Behavior 
ponses to the Criminal Offender 


P conomic Development 
597 go lation Control and the Law 
- "eminar: Constitutional Law 


law 
» Psy è 
3 CHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Culty 
dvisers. R C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr.. } Ferster 
472 


Administration of Criminal Justice (2) 
k nsideration and 
IStration of 


Allen 
analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
criminal justice. The Subject matter covered will vary from 
year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
Prejudiciai e” right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure, 
Ment) Publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 
" "mphasis will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 


ti : 
“hg Prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
d esearch Paper or Examination ) 
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473 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Star! 


A 


Lawyer (2) 

Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crim 
laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic sc? 
tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of if 
dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropologi 
reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identification of obje 
(ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishe 
glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the n 
croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner system" 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecture? 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Summe 
1972) 

Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtl® 
Criminal Behavior (2) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play int 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative $ 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for facto, 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emp r 
on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. M 

well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship tos 


casual theories. (Take-home Examination) (Fall—day) 
rean ep tlc 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Cour 
Criminal Offender (2) " 
jor 


478 Post-conviction Dispositions—D ynamics of 


Study of the development and current use of society's three ma qme 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and v" 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal ant 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness O cati 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate commun uj 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists v 


with effectuating these strategies. (Research Paper) (Spring- 
e 
-~ r " 2 ourl! 
477 The Police and the Community (2) Allen, E m. 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: agtyl? 


and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organizations ; wilt 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relations nods ” 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; met mi 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science a a 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime e 


statistics. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) "| 
S 


the Law of Criminal Corrections (2) " ati 
s à a 
Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of e probally 
facing a defendant including mental fitness to proceed to Ud pot” 
sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of priso af. sprint 
ment limited to 25 students. (Examination) (Fall—evenine 


day) f 
i" 0 
.. Che 
479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) Perazic +98 cn 
R s : : „rimi v 
For students who expect to be involved in the trial of Crim sents 


, . * ' "c -aining; 5 
Weekly classroom sessions with emphasis on clinical training 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 


487 Interdisciplin 


be assigned to attorneys drawn from the private bar in the District of 
Columbia as well as from the Public Defender Service, who are actively 
engaged in the trial of criminal matters. Students serve as investigators, 
research assistants, and perhaps as co-counsel during the preparation 
trial of criminal cases. Active participation in all stages of 
litigation including client and witness intervie 
ceedings, pretrial motions, and the trial 
third-year or graduate students. 
spring—day ) 


and 
the criminal 
Ws, plea bargaining, bail pro- 
itself. Enrollment limited to 20 


Prerequisite: Law 334. (Fall and 


Allen 
Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of dynamic 
Psychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and 
them to problems encountered in legal practice; 
—both psychiatric and legal—be 
and tort liability ( 


to relate 
(2) provide information 
aring upon such topics as mental illness 
“traumatic neurosis,” malpractice, commission of torts 
y mentally ill persons): hospitalization of the mentally ill and mentally 
Tetarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency (testamen- 
lary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, have custody 
Of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce: eugenic sterilization); 
Mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric evaluations in criminal 
Cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, criminal responsibility) ; 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in legal settings, including the 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert witness. (Re- 
Search Paper) (Fall—day; summer 1972) 


ary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) Ferster 
Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on prevention, di 


agnosis, 
nt; analysis of statutes, 


and treatme court rules, and reported cases per- 
taining to delinquency and neglect: emphasis on the role of the lawyer 
In juvenile courts. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


Mh 
E 
R RELAT ED COURSES 


0 Forensic 


Medicine 


597 Legislative Drafting 


n 


^ 9eminar. 


Constitutional Law 


! ENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


ey) 
t $ 
” Adviser. H.P. Green 
491 S . 
?Clence Policy Formulation (2) Anderson 
u : Eus : : 
as Siam 9r recent important governmental decisions in the area of science 
eats: €y affect the interplay of various government and community inter- 
law, the role of law as a constraint, vehicle, or implement; the role of 
ning) in the decision-making process. (Research Paper ) (Fall—eve- 
49 
? Seminar Sci " ^ 
Rec; * ?Cience and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
*Ciproc. n n ; ; . " 
cones pe relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 
Making Into substantive law through adjudication. legislation, and rule- 
Cidin 8; techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
8 scientific 


> issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 
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NATIONAL LAW € ENTER 


493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological 


Change (2) 


Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading 
tergovernmental measures to control or advance technological pri 
within the United States and on an international basis. Specific leg 


vices and institutions employed in intergovernmental handling of te 
logical problems. (Research Paper) 


494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space 


Technology (2) 


Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of re 
years. Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal institu! 
Laws and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including ci" 


uses, licensing, security, international, and patent considerations. 
search Paper) 


495 Legal Protection against Technological Dembling, BY 


Hazards (2) 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect, 
ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular ^ 
phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public W! 
desire for rapid Progress. (Research Paper) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


380 Environmental Law I 

381 Environmental Law II 

402 Executive Function 

412 Food and Drug Law 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 
503 Natural Resources Law and Policy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

531 International Law of Air and Space 
532 International Law of the Sea 


NATURAL RESOURCES LAW AND ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, A.W. Reitze 


po^ 

501 Land Development Law (3) the gi 
Study of the various techniques relative to land development; T 

of the federal government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser: ye 


Petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison " ^. 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the d p^ 
estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, codes - of s 
development, construction, sale, and financing. Considerat™, pif 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs f. iy A 
land development planning, the migration of people and pr de 
Planning and control factor, and Private and public “new to 

ments. (Examination) (Fall—day; summer 1972) 


inp 
d unn a 
502 Water Resources Law (3) Reitze, C gis 


sources ^. cof 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to water ree sini" 
and development of water rights systems in the United State 


I— A T 
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parative analysis of Eastern and Western water | 
toward their modification, and study of the increa 
laws and projects, Consideration of private 
sumptive and nonconsumptive uses: 
quality problems and their interrela 
Water and other natural resources. Identification of feder 


tionships, conflicts, and institutions; 
ment 


analysis of pollution and other w 


consideration of river-basin m 
and interbasin transfers: description of proposed 


sources. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


503 Natural Resources Law and P 


Study of key legal doctrines 
mining, and oil. Systematic 
as government and private interactions, 
Sources, and security of property 
resource policy development, and 
(Research Paper) 


olicy (2) 


and their development in the 
analysis of natural 


rights. Examination of 
impact on private and 
(Spring—evening ) 
505 Intergoy ernmental Relations I (2) 
Study of federalism, 
tion and coordin 
tailed consider 
M-aid, and 


(Fall 


5 ; 
206 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


Advanced seminar on multi-g 
Mtergovernmental 


emphasizing current technique 
ation between federal, st 
ation of devices used, 


including interstate comp 
exercise of regulatory powers. (Writing Assignments) 
day) 


overnment activities 
relations, (Research Paper ) (Spring—day ) 
308 Enu; ihi id 

8 Environmental Litigation (2) 


B. Cohen 
Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 
Procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 
remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
and the use Of expert witnesses and scientific evidence (Examination) 
Spring. -evening ) 

509 e... 

Clinica] Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) Reitze 
. he Student works on à project in the environmental law field under the 
üpervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer 
p ‘cticing environmental law. The project may involve working with 
80Vernment 


a 
a congressional committee, a private practitioner, or 


public-interest environmental organization. The aim of the 
to have the student produce a serious piece of professional 
' close supervision. Admission to this course requires second 
the | inc second year, third-year, or graduate standing 

of the Environmental 


agency, 


and permission of 


A Law Program. Students who have 
Cou ered the fundamentals of environmental law are selected for this 

rse. ] ormally this will require completion of at least Law 380 In 
addition 


' Consideration will b 


e based on the other 
aken inclu 


ding those in Natural Re 
Technology, as well 


: Interest in environmental 
a Maximum of 8 
£ 


environmentally related 
sources Law and in Law, Sci- 
experience and other demon 
law. Students may repeat 
semester hours of credit. 


> are reminded th 
May " ded that a 
May © earned 


as work 


this course 
Students registering for 
maximum of 10 semester hours of credit 

Law 346, 399, 459. 509, and 579. The 
(no credit) is given for this course. (Fall 


in these courses 
(Credit) or NC 
day) 


aw doctrines, the trends 
Sing influence of federal 
and public rights to both con- 


ater 
tionships with the total demand for 


al-state-local rela- 


anage- 
creation of new 


Kratchman 
law of water, 
resource problems such 
multiple use and Priorities of re- 
alternatives in 
public actions. 


Nash 
s for achieving coopera- 
ate, and local governments. De- 


acts, grants- 


Nash 


and current topics on 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Natural Resources Law and Envir 
mental Law who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent 
part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 
their Master's program. 


380 Environmental Law I 
381 Environmental Law II 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


349 Local Government Law 

403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

590 Population Control and the Law 

591 Legislative Drafting 


PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: L.J. Harris, I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 4 
a(t 
i 3 er 
521 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) ro 
Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries—United d 
dom, France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topical » y 
kinds of patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, p jo 
ministrative procedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, oo edil 
licensing infringement, etc. International Convention for the tive P 
of Industrial Property: origin, membership, organization, substan o? 
visions. Treaties in the making, Common Market patent syste pe 
Patent, Patent Cooperation Treaty, Council of Europe activit! po? 
requisite: Law 359 or the equivalent in experience. (Take-home 
nation) Fio "4 
522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) PE 
. m ‘ 4 inta!” 44 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and — w 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and r= : , 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively explo! vel A 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas c n ý 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situat fs t0 j 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which inven t " 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting ie @ 


licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses oi o 

tract; administering and enforcing the license: antitrust and fecti! f 

straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors ? et, ym, 

patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade eec s: p 

how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prereq 

359. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Spring—evening pu 
523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) US cout 4 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the 
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Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office 
haustive step-by step procedural progression 
Partes patent and trademark appeals. 
many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; 
or the equivalent in experience (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


District Courts from adminis- 
Designed to provide an ex- 
through ex parte and inter 
Emphasis on the forms used in the 


524 ^ : : : 
"^4 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 
preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
comparable experience in the practice of patent law. 
(Examination) (1972—73 and alternate years; fall evening) 


Seminar covering patent application 
and licensing which 
Law 359; 362: o1 


525 Copyright Law (2) Cary 
and essentials in securing a copyright; 
remedies; international aspects of copyright 
al Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
(Spring—evening) 


Historical background; formalities 
Subject matter of copyright; 
Under Berne Union, Univers. 
vention; 
tion) 


3 6 

“6 U.S. and International Trademark Practice (2) Offner 
Registerability and 
Jnited States 
aw 
the 


enforcibility of trademarks and tradenames in the 
and in several foreign countries. Procedural and substantive 


Necessary to advise as to what names and marks are 
_ United States and th 


; Patent Office in ob 
“PProach with 


registerable in 
€ detailed procedure to be followed before the 
taining federal registration. A comparative law 
respect to procedures for registration in foreign countries. 
inten, Considerations with respect to licensing trademarks and tradenames 
, nationally. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination ) (Fall—eve- 
Ning) 

52 
? Advanceq Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
propidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellectual 
and aps, Problems; licensing and protection of industrial property; uses 
tions p Of patents; governmental regulation; protection and transac- 
tradema nal treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 
ecrets in business; economic and social functions 
and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent 
Professional research methods and techniques. Oppor- 
> presentation and discussion of term papers prior to sub- 
and the in PTOvided to encourage instructional dialogue among students 
: estigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 
aper) mee Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Research 
5 Pring—evening ) 


mark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 


Writing wi aw 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
to the es ith Proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
completed e at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be 
of Classe. Within the Semester and paper submitted not later than last day 

Graduate Students may repeat this course once for credit with 
f the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law w 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris D* 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's prograð 


2 329 Unfair Trade Practices 
' 330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362. Patent Office Practice 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND COMPARATIVE LAW 

ve Lae 
Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison; Comparative L 
J.M. Albert 


Jii 
531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Den; 
Study of the development of international law relating to the use ? d 
space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force i 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental internationa o 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability resu tin n ! 
space activities, space technology and arms control, and po aion 


contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. 
Paper) (Fall—evening) 
l " 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) ity 
| | of 
| | International and domestic law affecting the allocation of auth A 
| ocean space. Problems concerning internal waters, territorial 9 "T 
| high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; the — o 
i vances in ocean science technology on ocean resource law; uo 


sea, maritime safety, and related subjects. (Research paper) 
—evening) 


533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) " 


Process of legal decision during war and at times when c 
violence are high—contemporary international law of war ? 
measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; 
modern methods of coercion— economic, political, psyc , 
military; limited war and modes of preventing “escalé 

| regulation of hostilities including protection of war rarer = roble d 
sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; P P form 2 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; and problems of tra (F 
ercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research Paper) 

day) 


536 


34 


541 Semi 
Seminar. European 


542 
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535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) 


Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 
ernmental operations: achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
negotiating techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”; gaming 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 


tiating instructions (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening; sum- 
mer 1972) 


Ramundo 


Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 


Missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
ernment missions and personnel. 


Mitchell 


(Research Paper) 


The International Law of Human Rights (2) 


Theory of fundamental 
formulation in the Americ 


del Russo 


freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
an and French Revolutions, the individual, vis- 
a-vis, the State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as 
and duties, the individual 
Politica] 


à subject of rights 
as subject of international concern, social and 
forces stressing the need for international reco 
tection of human rights, the setting of 
Universa] Declaration and its 
üSsessment of the work 
approach to the 
Case law of the 


gnition and pro- 
human rights standards. The 
influence over the law of nations, critical 
of the UN in the human rights field, regional 
international protection of human rights, analysis of the 
European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Ameri- 
san system, state sovereignty and the international protection of human 
rights, approach to human rights’ protection at the national 
level, due process and freedom of speech in light of different legal sys- 


tems, (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 
0c : ; ; 
Comparative Conflict of L 
gal Problems (2) 
Adjudicatory jurisdiction, 


Ments in England and the 
Clauses: 


à comparative 


aws and Transnational Delaume 


recognition and enforcement of foreign judg- 
Common Market countries; choice of forum 
'ansnational commercial arbitration; the Convention on the Set- 
ta f Investment Disputes between States and Nationals of Other 
eian o Sovereign immunity; international judicial assistance; proof of for- 


re , AW; transnational contracts and stipulations of applicable law. Pre- 
Quisite: Law 309. (Research Paper) 


A Common Market (2) Belman 
Nalysj F à . > . 

he Of treaty establishing European Economic 

a Of EEC and of member states and the intern 

doing business in EEC 

B and Operating 


Community; institu- 
al law of member states 
; Series of problems arising out of es- 
nternation i business with and within EEC, Background in 
(Fa... na. law and antitrust law desirable. (Problem Assignments) 
—*vening ) 
*minar; Inte 
“sistance (2) 
echnical 
Qited 


rational Technical and Economic 


and economic assistance activities of the United States, the 
Nations, 


and specialized agencies; problems of law, policy, pro- 


| 


SSE 
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gram, and administration; development planning; public and private traf 
actions and institutions involving technical or economic assistance. (M 
search Paper) 

546 Soviet Law (2) Ramun 
Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state ® 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal syst 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federal! 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; crimi? 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proc ol 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Fall—even!™ 


547 Chinese Law (2) p 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the % 
stitutional law of the People’s Republic of China, including general pf 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief surv% 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; " 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal sto 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of internationa 
(Research Paper) 


i 
548 Law of the Near East (2) Lieb? 
Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principle 
Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation sy 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) GP 
—evening) ji 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International and Comp9,, 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as du n 


Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in th 
ter's program. 


302 Admiralty 

303 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflict of Laws 

391 United Nations Law and World Order 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations 1I 

521 International and Comparative Patent Law 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 
Faculty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver wei | 
551 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) ^ (9 
P p tions >it 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corpor? yi? 


chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). pr 


Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


560 Taxation 


553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) 


Study of the effective disposition of w 
mentary transfer; emph 


asis On income, estate, and gift tax conside 
use of the 


trust form in the transfer of wealth; 
jointly held property as part of the est 
ation or disposition of the client’s bu 
estate plan, with supporting 
Prerequisite: Law 338, 
evening; summer 1972) 


use of insurance and 
ate plan; planning for the continu- 
siness interests. Preparation of an 
documents is the major project for the course. 


(Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring— 


555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate form 


of doing business, Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax defi- 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to corporate 
Payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal 
Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investment trusts, 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora- 
tions. (Research Paper) 


357 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) 


Tax-exempt organizations: policy 
Or selected organizations 


Treusch 
and practice of preferred tax treatment 
and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and 
RS Practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy con- 
Sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax prefer- 
*nce. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified exemp- 
Uon; unrelated business income; private inurement, political activity. De- 
Dial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. Compara- 
üve tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 
Sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and donors for 
Improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Prerequisite: Law 336 (Ex- 
amination ) (Fall—evening) 
358 Taxation Real Estate and Income (2) 
The effect of income t 
actions: 


Tucker 
axes on the real estate market and real estate trans- 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the 
pwnership and development of real estate: the impact of taxes on the 
oo and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, 
Uding the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-leaseback; 
*preciation. amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; 


an : . = E os 
d Casualties and other involuntary conversions. (Examination) 
(Fal. -ev 


ening) 
559 1 

Taxation... 9a and Gas (2) 
Pplication 
as Industry, 


velopment e 
Interests,” 


Tequisite: L 


Hambrick 
aw to producing segment of oil and 
Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and de- 
Xpenditures, Depletion allowance and concept of “economic 
Sales and “ABC” transactions. Organization problems. Pre- 
aw 336, (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


of federal income tax 1 


—State and Local (2) 
8Xation by st 


Field 
Property t 


problems of real and personal 
use taxes, business and personal income 


ate and local governments: 
4Xation, sales and 
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Weaver, Speiller, Horowitz 
ealth by inter vivos gift and testa- 
rations; 
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taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congr 
problems. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Choice of Paper or Exami 
(Spring—evening) 


562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Ha! 
The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applic 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of ® 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of con 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Exam! 


564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) E 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with prim? 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are revieW® 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, econom! 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 33% 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Kapp; T 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organization 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, H^ 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for re ip 

collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems “i 

practice. Preparation of various documents is required. pra 

Law 336. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—evenin£ 


568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) "m 
Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice p 
Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal prac y 
Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; an o” 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlem q 


F 


stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedure; p 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequ 
567. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) fo 


the 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not take? jot’ 
lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or B 
Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 
338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


351 Law and Accounting 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

404 Securities Regulation 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


"D 
sif. URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 
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a p 
{ult " * , 
ulty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, M. Pock, D.P, Rothschild 
ib 571 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath* 
pit (Formerly Land Use Planning) 
p Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
y urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation of 
j development plans. (Examination and Paper) (Spring—evening) 
j 
, 575 Community Economic Development (2) Leftwich, Stevenson 
(Formerly Economic De elopment Planning for the Inner City) 
i A substantive study of the organizational. financial 


Pects of nonprofit, coope 
lems illustrating some 
j Zation and a small business. 
development and current eff 
E (Problem Assignments) 


579 Clinic 


Service in the C 
rector of the 
and community g 
ton’s black 
Cific pro 
borh 
tion compl 
lief; assisting 
alleged police 
Ing legislation 
and Working 
Struction of 


in the preparation 


housing and comn 
ast Washington. Student 
* semester receiv 


ay be repeated for cre 
for Law 579 are 


al Studies in Urban Law 


ommunity Legal Clinic under the 
Clinic. The Clinic helps Washing 


aints, including working with volunteer 


misconduct in a nearby bl 
and preparing testimony for an organiz 
with urban planning 


, and tax-planning as- 


rative, and small business organizations. Prob- 
of the legal consider 
Consider 


ations of a nonprofit organi- 
ation of the problems of economic 


orts to stimulate it. Prerequisite: Law 312. 


(Fall—evening; spring—day) 


(2 or 3) Staff 


supervision of the Di- 
ton, D.C., area agencies 


roups with the problems of the inner-city and Washing- 
and Spanish-speaking residents 

jects, such as providing leg: 
ood Development Center in 


Students are assigned to spe- 
al counsel to the Director of the Neigh- 
Anacostia; investigating job discrimina- 
attorneys suing for re- 
à class action to remedy 
ack community; analyzing pend- 
ation of ex-convicts: 
students in preparing proposals for con- 


and conduct of 


nunity facilities on surplus federal lands in 
s who perform 10 hours’ service 
€ 2 semester hours of credit; stude 
each week for the 


each week 
nts who perform 
semester receive 3 semester hours of 


dit not to exceed 6 semester hours. Students 
reminded that a maximum of 10 semester 


and credit may be earned in these courses—Law 346, 399, 459, 509, 
mitt ^ egistration in the same semester for Law 346 and 579 not per- 
ed, 


be. (Fall and spring) 

ina tPtiong for : 
A vanced C the other courses in this 

Ourses." 


38 


Housing the Poor (2) 
459 


Toblems of the Consumer (2) 
461 So 


The grade " m^ 
Course. e grade of CR (credit) 


or NC (no credit) is given for this 


area (listed below) appear elsewhere 


451 F 
4 edera] Programs for Urban Poverty (2) 


5o; “lal Welfare Legislation and Administration (2) 


and Development Law (3) 


305 
M Intergoye 


^» i$ Professor of Urb 
iona 
al Planning in the School of Go 


an Planning and Chairman of the Department 
overnment and Business Administration 
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506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 
560 Taxation— State and Local (2) 


Master of Laws candidates in 
taken the following 


Bachelor of I. 


the area of Urban Legal Studies who 
courses or their equivalent as part of a | 
aws program should include them in their Master’s prog 
349 Local Government Law 
445 Labor Relations in 


State and Local Governments 
477 The Police and the 


Community 


OTHER RELA TED COURSES 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
462 Family Law of the Poor 

475 Law and C riminology I: Sear 
476 Law and Criminology II Society’ 


nar on the Juvenile Court 
592 Seminar: C. onstitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 
590 Population Control and the Law (2) 


Consideration of the concept of an 
examination of existing 
growth; relevant Supre 
law nature leading to 
(Research Paper) 


“Optimum” population dm 
statutes which encourage or discourage PoP 
me Court cases: international policies of e 
population stabilization; and proposed leg? 


Jr zn 
591 Legislative Drafting (2) 
Advanced instruction 
islative process with 
to 30 students. 


"T 
and practice in legislative drafting; ov jin 
emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollme 
(Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) 

Group Study of conte 
Constitutional litigatio 
(Research Paper) 


ý 
Dixon, H. 0 


mporary problems in constitutional law; P 
n; problems of effectuating constitutional 8" 
(Spring—day ) 


p. ott 
593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) 


From the Outbreak of the Revolution 


ye 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and mi of 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in ‘on ° ý 
tive period of our national life, including à critical examinati yf 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the rsh y 
lawyer during the Politically and socially unsettled time of Mà d ^ 


> 7 ber ^ 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Each mem ? 
seminar presents the results of 


A ; y rh 
his research and thought either ^? adit 


0 
rd V. s 
at Lexington and Conco p? 


l 
ear o CC y 
or by a written report. The grade of CR (credit) or NC print 
Siven for this course (Problem Assignments) (Fall and $ p 
594 Seminar: Privacy (2) 


: N " n : : wit of 
Detailed study of civil interests in freedom from intrusion, cholo 
including government surveillance, Private investigations. 
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testing, state regulation of marital relations, and conduct restrictions of 

Public institutions. Discussions based on a small number of cases, selec- 

tions from the literature of psychology and psychoanalysis, legal read- 

hav ings, and student research memoranda and papers. Students should have 
f à substantial academic background in at least one of 


(i 
oe Psychology, sociology, philoso hy, 
8y Ey, I pn) 


ram 


the following areas: 
or civil rights law. In addition to the 
research paper, weekly memoranda will be required. Enrollment limited 
to 24 students. (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 


595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) Gressman 


Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Court of 

United States, Certiorari and appeal; the Court’s Rules of Practice; 

‘OW to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements: the internal opera- 

tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme Court prac- 

lice, such as bail and stay applications, use of extraordinary writs, motions 

Practice, ora] argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis procedures. Stu- 

yi dents will Prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice—petitions 
ju or certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and arguments 
-asing the actual conference list of cases pending before the Court. (Re- 

“earch Paper) — (Spring. day) 

396 Seminar: Contracts (2) 


, Advanced Problems in contracts, such as the relationship of contract and 
/ f. (substantively, procedurally, and in measuring damages), Article II 
| ti the Uniform Commercial Code, product liability, commercial frustra- 

On, unconscionability, remedies, anticipatory breach, consumer's rights, 
and r f =, V Pip $: e 249 : 
/ s Professional responsibility of the civil practitioner. Hours arranged 


at À : : cR ‘= : 
RD © convenience of the students. Admission by permission of instruc- 
T. (Research Paper) (Fall —day ) 


Freedman 


Staff 
The proposed program of study must be 
inn à faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 
ng of the s May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
(Fall and spring) 
Law (2) 
mited to st 
comparable 


Staff 
udents with at least a B average who have had a 
: course in field of proposed research. Request in 
Eug proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted to 
withi *ast one month prior to registration day. Work must be com- 
in the and paper submitted not later than last day of 

ay repeat this course once for credit with the approval 


399. 00 © Dean, (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


, LL. 
44 net 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


0 
MPUTERS.IN-LAW INSTITUTE 


Dir 

e 

stor Irving Kayton 
"H 


e PUn RS-IN-LAW INSTITUTI is coping with the problems posed by the 
Or the Computers in the Practice and theory of law. Projects are underway 
liq Eurpose of advancing the state of knowledge and pedagogical tech- 
tivity ininected with the law-computer interface. Major areas of current 
4nd interest include legal protection of computer programs (programs 
of which the user instructs the machine to per- 
CRM tasks); antitrust problems in the computer industry; computerized 
.. mation retrieval systems; automatic composition of legal publica- 
t qo, 2 Stems Studies oriented toward preserving the privacy of the individual 
Monde ection with large computerized data centers; computerization of land 
f op, 3nd mechanization of routine court administration; and the application 
Puter techniques to a generalized reapportionment procedure. Other 
tiong interest include the impact of the computer on taxes and telecommuni- 
LT educational programs include the annual "Law of Software 
à and the "Computers and Tax Conference." 


e r 
Om p, structions by means 


„AW PROGRAM 


al Law Program seeks to provide both academic and clinical 
Change ey the environmental law field. The program is predicated on an 
| ES i 

: worl information and experience between the academic community and 

e practicing attorney 

On. - B attorne 
Omeng "d impleme 

LM ISSues of 


The result is a forum for presentation, 
ntation of legal avenues to cope with the critical en- 
rough ¢ the present and future generations, These goals are 

S“ courses, seminars, research projects, and clinical activities. 


MEN N 
ecto NT CON TRACTS PROGRAM 
Er J E 
ULM ohn Cibinic 


35 


government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
y Th ding to the POYernment personnel in this field and a program of 
Progra ye Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 

m includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in ad- 


81 
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vanced problems in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a probleff 
contemporary importance, (4) an annual conference in a major area, 9 
pilation of materials for use in current courses, (6) publication of a serë 


monographs treating special problems in the field, and (7) special res 
projects. 


INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Director R.C. Allen 
Co-director Leon Yochelson 


The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insight” 
techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law s 

sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiat} 

criminology. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW PROGRAM 
Director W.T. Mallison 


The objective of the International Law Program is to provide a better i 
standing of how decisions in international law are actually made and the | 
Provements which are needed in decision-making, sanctions processe y o 
accompanying legal institutions to promote the extension of the rule 9 3 a 
in the world community while considering the relationship between dom a 
and international law. The Program also includes the international aspe pr 
business transactions and economic development, The objectives of the | 
gram are implemented through course work and seminars for both JAH y 
Post-J.D. degree students and through research and writing in the field: D 
LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 0} 
Director H.P. Green rei 
The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal ins, P Ri, 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research $ wil? W| Sec 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively i »p 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's pres L 
sive commitment to scientific progress. 


ASSOCIATION 


C.A. Dougherty, Director of Law Alumni Relations 


Hp 

k 
fl, ORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOC 
lliate 


d vu 
its With the General Alumni 
en alt the Constitution 


IATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
Association since 1926 

the al ! are to promote high standards of leg 
Embers umni of the school in close touch with one another, 
the t their own classes, to gather and publish 


the *reabouts and activities of these alumni, 
iM Sch 
Bi 00], 

igih 

-SOE Mem 
Nive le members 


Its purposes as 
al education, to 
especially with 
at intervals information as 
and to further the interests 


ire those who have 
the p? and have left in 
°C “culty of 
" "rre. : 
d lig “Nt contri 


matriculated in the school or National 
good standing, and any member or former member 
. Active members are those eli 
butors to the Law Annual Support P 


the school gible members who 


ife m rogram of the University 
The embers of the George Washington Law Association. 


v. r 5SOCiation 
ut mni 
$ 80 th. 
The that 
^ aw 


plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 
urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of tl 
directory inform: tion can be kept up to date. 

Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. N W., 


are aeir where- 


Washington, 


‘Ic 
ERs FOR 197, 
id 
t yi —Philip F 
ty d "resident. 
E Ice President. 
d piston, D.C, 
Ice Presid J 
Mon. D ent, 
tary ] 


Surer n? Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arlington, Va. 
Utive ichael p. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
šeDh OMmittee; t 
TU calman, LL.B. 1931: Washington, D.C. 
"in Capp cris, J.D.(W.H.) 1960: Alexandria, Va. 

A. 1961, 


“E. Daly J.D.(W.H.) 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
eph ?» J.D, 1966: Akron, Ohio 


* Ann - 1950; College Park, Md. 

lip 4, EM tner, J.D, 1952; Dallas, Texas 

“ld H, greh B.A. 1953, J.D.(W.H.H) 1959: Washington, D.C. 
LF. Hannen J.D.(W.H.) 1952; Washington, D.C. 

Timothy H. ; T.D.(W.H.H.) 1933; Boston, Mass. 


?Pkins, LL.B. 1963, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


-72 


Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LI .M. 1 


936; Washington, D.C. 
F. Elwood Davis, LI .B. 1 


943; Washington, D.C. 
Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 


Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; Wash- 
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Joe L. Horne, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1951. LL.M. 1 
James P. Hume, LL.B. 1926: Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Landesman, LL.B. 1963; Kearny, N.J. 
James R. Loftis III. J.D.(W.H.) 1968: Washington, D.C. 
Charles A. Marlow, Jr., B.A. 1953, J.D. 1959; Washington, D.C. 
Robert C. McCandless. B.A. 1961, Law (1936): Washington, D.C. 
William H. McCullough, LL.B. 1950; Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931; New York, N.Y. 
Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; Washington, D.C. 
Robert L. Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950. LL.B. 1952; W 
Thomas D. Phelps, J.D. 1963: Van Nuys, Calif. 
Edward A. Potts, LL.B. 1952: Washington, D.C. f 
B.R. Pravel, J.D.(W.H.) 1951: Houston, Texas 
Harry M. Reid, J.D. 1964; Las Vegas, Nev. 
Brice W. Rhyne, J.D. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
James Robertson, LL.B. 1965; Washington, D.C. 
Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953; Denver, Colo. 
Walter F. Sheble, J.D. 1952, LL.M. 1953; Bethesda, Md. là 
John V. Skinner, J.D.(W.H.) 1962: Atlanta, Ga. 
Thomas F, Smegal, J.D. 1961, San Francisco, Calif. 
Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949. LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
Ethan B. Stroud, LL.M. 1956; Dallas, Texas 
Gary L. Theurer, J.D. 1954; Washington, D.C. 
Robert P. Visser, J.D.(W.H.) 1966; Washington, D.C. 
Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926); St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Lewis H. Weiss, J.D. 1930; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D.(W.H.) 1938: Washington, D.C. 
Jerry D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Leon L. Wolfstone, J.D.(W.H.) 1939: Seattle, Wash. 
Oliver Gasch, ex officio, LL.B. 1932: Washington, D.C. 


964; New Orleans, La. 


ashington, D.C. 


t 


: » CN, ETE Viri. d 
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TORY AND ORGANIZATION 


J : 
SRORGR WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its 


i» yt 1873 to Columbian Unive 
" Diversity, The debt of the University 
x àrs, is an intangible one. 
orge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
ed © establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
bof at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
l Prej e country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Udices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
ý We of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
'» *Shington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
ict © endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
hme umbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
m at Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
n^. T extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of 
ly ^ ^d Washington's bequest became worthless. 
n conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
istri aymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
M ct of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
Ce, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
ty | à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
ard Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 


reli the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 
Blous denomination shall be capable of being electe 


d Trustees; nor 
Ce mots either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
s — Said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 


ing th » for or on account of his sentiments in matte 
viti © entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
| Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
enue Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
downt Somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
Bs of "ios For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 

Street, Versity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 


rs of religion.” 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develop? 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania A ven" 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. pr 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first P 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for f 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University " 
had hoped to see established. l 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Af 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; ; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sch?" 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government 
Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the College of 
eral Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Session, 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern fi 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX 0 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


ws tail Ba i iit 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredr, 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools- si 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Unive 


Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 

The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Aven it 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are t "^. 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Dep? jo 
of the Interior, the Department of State, the General Services Administ? jl 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Perto 
Arts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 5 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
*Harold K. Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C-L- 


* Alumni trustee. 


Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
“ary C. Clausen, J.D. 


iequeline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
nald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 


yh B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
ary F. Duncan 


ohn B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B. LL.D. 
yd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio 


‘tharine Graham, B.A. 


selville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 


pard A. Harrison, B.A., M.A. 


ko Xs Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


eee H. Hirshhorn 


| “Ph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


Davi 
‘dney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 


Joklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
ee 


mald W, Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 


Jennings 


Renton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


gre M. Pinkett, B.A. 


o Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


an F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Ch 9n D, Smith 

orles E, Smith 

Maas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

lohn y livan, Jr., B.A. 

k : Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

lg," G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

Watson Wilson, LL.B. 

Sepe W. Wise, Ph.B. 

limes o R- Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
* O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


illiam 


Newel] M. Bastian, I LE ILD 


Charles ^"- Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred 16° Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


lohn K Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
etiam: ee 

Eg nin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 
Sodfrey Ss LL.D. 


Sidney | L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


wi, 1"; SOuers, B.A., LL.D. 
Alex 


Uovg ie etmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


x son 


Aly 
Mj trustee 


THE UNIVERSITY 


dM. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 


iah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 


anda. trauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President E 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acade 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, J.D., Vice President for Administration 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A,, Vice President am 
Treasurer 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget » 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe” 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller , 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President fi 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian 

Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian for 
Management and Planning 

Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
p CE - ee 


MERITI 


. 
"ville Dickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law 

- 1920, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B, 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 

d Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
meritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 


Search Institute 
194; 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B, 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; LL.D. 
Jeor , Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 
8e Bowdoin Craighill, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Villon 1903, University of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown University 
4m Thomas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
ames 1922, LL.B, 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
P Oliver Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Alvin - 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 
"x Roy Newmyer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
tles B » George Washington University 
Ba ernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
195; 1927, J.D. 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, $.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D 
Lin ."lversity of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
1960, Dickinson School of Law 


A 
wal 


left 

rey M; 

Ba Marshall Albert, Professor of Law 
h hivenigy" Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


Ich 


*yc , die 

BA isan)? and Criminology 
sear Alts} J.D. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 
; LLB, Shuler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


deric 3? George Washington University 

B.A. 1963 andolph Anderson, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

lan iu University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; B.A, 1965, University of Oxford, Eng- 
hn Banzh: 968, Harvard University 

Bs, in E af III, Professor of Law 
= E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 

s 
5 àv Li Adiune Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of 
Mmi ice eer tanger the Faculty of the National Law Center. The President of the Univer- 
*n of Ons of ^ Univ for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, the Director of 
On sapè Faculty, ersity, and the Director of Libraries of the University are ex officio mem- 
tica leave fall semester 1972-73 
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Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton: LL.B 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
Murray Joel Belman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University: J.D 1960, Harvard University 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Library 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, Geoff 
Washington University 
Joel Michael Birken, Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, 1 niversity of Florida 
George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; LL.M. p 
Georgetown University 
Paul Aaron Chernoff. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, Tufts University; J.D, 1967, George Washington University Af 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government Contra“ 
Program 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Bernard Sol Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1956, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1960, Georgetown University 
Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn € ollege; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 1962, Brook! 
Law School 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law T" 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1952, State of Mary 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Richard Best C unningham, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1966, University of California, Berkeley: J.D 1969, University of California. 
1971, George Washington University 


Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Dipléme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris, France; M.Comp.L. 
Washington University 

Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law j 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan, Italy; Dr.Jur. 1943, University of Pavia 
M.Comp.L. 1949, Geo e Washington University 

Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942. Rutgers University, New Brunswick; J.D, 1951, George 
University 

Robert Galloway Dixon. Jr., Professor of Law ; 
B.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Sy racuse University; LL.B. 1956, George Washington University 

James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 

Donald Robert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 

Meyer Eisenberg. Professorial Lecturer in Law rivers 
B.A. 1953, ( ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1958, Columbia UE 

John LeMoyne Ellicott, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, Princeton University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 

Robert Harold Elliott, Jr.. Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1955, University of Kansas; J D. 1958, University of Michigan 

Pasquale Joseph Federico, Professorial Lecturer in Law iy; UP 
B.S. 1923, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1925, George Washington Univers? 
1932, American University 

*Elyce Zenoff Ferster, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1951, University of W Isconsin, Madison; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 


M 
Davis; LL? 
1953, Geor 


Jal 


washing! 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1972-73 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


T 

'homas Francis Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, University of N tre Dame; M.A, 1958, University of Oxford, England; J.D 
Harv ard University; LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 


“arcus Bartlett Finnegan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BS. 1949 U.S. Military Academy; LL.B. 1955, University of Virginia; LL.M. 1957, George 


" Washington l niversity 


"Onroe Henry Freedm: in, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1952, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, Harvard University 


Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Assistant Director of the 
Government Contracts Program 


A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicagc 
“rence Stephen Gold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Wi A. 1958, Princeton Ur hiversity; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 


liam Wolcott Goodrich, —— Lecturer in Law 
L.B, 1938, University of Texas at Aust 
Wid C rittenden Green, Professor of Law 
“A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
“told Paul Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
'echnology Program 
A. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
he Gressman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
oh 1938, J D .1940, University of Michigan : 
Harris Guttentag, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A - 1950, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1953, Harvard University 
Son Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
: 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 


“Uge 


dw ° 
ard Lawrence Hannaway, Lecturer in Law 
Lo S 1966, Villanova University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
T J; 


ames Harris, Professor of Law 


GÀ. 1932, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
M 8¢ Washington University 
"lur 


pack Head, Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 


as 1947, U niversity of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
Phi hington’ University 


a Field Herrick, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 
| 1929, Williams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, George Washington University 
aniel Hill, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"ene Ge J.D. 1938, University of lowa : l , 
ary Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ho, A Govt, 1958, J.D. 1961, George Washington University 
ULB Sia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ohe 1945, National Cheng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 
ingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 
uh D 8, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1932, George Washington University 
Jonald Jascourt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
e 956, U niversity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1960, Wayne State University 
d. inh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Obere LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Bs ‘Harris Ki api », Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
in ng K; University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
ayton, 
A op of the Patent Law Program 


Olimpia’; Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967, 
Oh ta University 


e 
„BA us Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ornell University; LL.B. 1962 Harvard University 


Vi 


Profe ssor of Law; Director of the Computers-in-Law Institute; 
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W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Robert Alan Klayman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, LL.B. 1954, West Virginia University 
Vincent Kleinfeld, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1929, Columbia University 
Albert Kramer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, University of California, Berkeley; LL.B. 1967, Stanford University 
Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A, 1935, LL.B, 1938, Harvard University 
Jack Kratchman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1948, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1952, New York University; X 
1964, George Washington University 
*Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; J.D. 1951, Columbia University 
Willie Lorenzo Leftwich, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Howard University; J.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna, Austria 
William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the International 


Law Program 
J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 
Arthur Francis Mathews, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law pe 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D 1962, Union University, New York; LL.M. 
Georgetown University » 
Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Policy Studies 4 
Special Projects 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale Universit? 
Paul Francis McArdle, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1941, LL.B. 1948, Georgetown University 
John Albert McIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1929, LL.D. 1954, Wittenberg University; LL.B. 1931, University of Cincinnati 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law 
B.A 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul; M.P.A 
1956, Harvard University 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law jet 
B.A. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale Un 
Lawrence Hillel Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1957, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University 
Milton Mitchell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Jerome Christian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Princeton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
Ralph Nader, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; LL.B. 1958, Harvard University 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Nicholas Stephen Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. in Govt. 1957, LL.B. 1960, George Washington University 


Lester Nurick, Professorial Lecturer in Law - 
B.S.S. 1934, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law S¢ 


Eric Delmonte Offner, Professorial Lecturer in Law iiy 
B.B.A. 1949, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1952, Cornell Univers! 


Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law j 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 


1942, sJP 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1973 
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“hn Perazich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1967, George Washington University; LL.M. 1969, 
Georgetown University 
"AX Pock, Professor of Law 
Be 1958, University of Iowa; S.J.D 1962, University of Michigan à 
“Ward Andrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
Be BA 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
mard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A, 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia Uni- 
A versity; Ph.D 1966, American University 
Mold Winfred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental Law 
rogram 
david 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University, Newark 
Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 
“A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 
Nan Deller Ross, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1964, Knox College; J.D. 1970, New York University 
“gene Harvey Rotberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1951, Temple University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
“hil Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law 
lg Rivers? University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard 
ra Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1943, St Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown University; 


Jua 
8, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 


ty " " : 

L qula Srirama Sastri, Lecturer in Law 
X Wir 1957, Andhra University, India; LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 

3 Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 
Tere Tt LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 
a, Moran Schwartz, Associate Professor of Law 
Da vid Re Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 

BA. 1 Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
Stua, 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 

It Evan Sai a 
Bs n Seigel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Day Vid J . 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1960, Georgetown University 
BA ames Sharpe, Professor of Law 
Universi University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B, 1955, S.J.D. 1969, Harvard 

Be 

ID. iy alter Shelhorse, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ronn; e Shy George Washington University 
] Y ys Orenstein, Lecturer in Law 
Ohn Syracuse University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
R Professorial Lecturer in Law 

lic t" » LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 

Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor of Law; Director of the 
g 


lard, 


‘Om 

BA mmuniy Legal Clinic 
D Was Shingto, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 
TY Ton University 
D; LLB. sham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 

anie] Law George Washington University 

a . 

me B. 1 rence Skoler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Ohn 52, Harvard University 


la 
QA. 156 m Snow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


» U - 
With hington niversity of Toledo; Ph.D. 1965, University of Virginia; J.D. 1967, George 


University 
a 
Bs 1950, EN Speiller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Pe. ATH 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 


ws all semester 1972-73 
ve spring semester 1973 
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? Nancy Elizabeth Stanley, Assistant Professorial L 
B.A. 1964, Knox College; J.D 1970, Ge 
| Thomas Henry Stanton, 1ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1965, University of ¢ alifornia, Davis; M.A 1967, Yale 
University 


i 3 James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
! B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M 1959, New York University 
Alexander Louis Stevas, Professorial Le: turer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B 1951, George Washington University 
| Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
i B.M.E. 1964, Cornell University; J.D 1969, Harvard University 
f Theodore T annenwald, Jr., Professorial Lec turer in Law 
B.A. 1936, Brown University; LL.B 1939, Harvard University 
Robert Max Tobias. 4 ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, Geor 
Paul Ellsworth Treusch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1932, J.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Thomas Alfred Troyer, Associate Professorial I 
B.A. 1955, Harvard University; J.D, 
Stefan Franklin T ucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A 1960, J.D 1963, University of Michigan 
David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948 Case W 
Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George W 
| John Leslie White. Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1949 Kalamazoo College; J.D 1958, George Washington University 


| Judy Lyons Wolf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in I 
B.A. 1964 Manhattanville < 


ecturer in Law 
ge Washington Universit, 


University; J.D 1970, Ha! 


ge Washington University 


-ecturer in Law 
1958, University of Michigan 


estern Reserve University 


ashington University 


aw 
ollege; J.D. 1970, Georgetown 1 niversity 


| Murray Zweben, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1952, M.S. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
| Washington University 


Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1971-72 _ 


ft 
Ist year 2d year 3dyear 4th year Gri d: 
Dui D ege cse 311 343 je s% 


Evening ................... 130 115 85 71 335 
Total: 1,813 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED | 
REGULATIONS | 


Tar i . 
to FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 


and ange in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
‘ handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


e à , ) - £55 
the following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
"lversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


W » : ; 

and vereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
deed of the very concept of a university; and 

f. ereas, 


free The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
* Speech " s : 
es 


and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
'afety ap campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Wolence the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
Now ES civil disorder prevail over law and reason; — J fn. c» 
Versi ite refore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
of free ; te in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
lawi sembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
Or Which 3 Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
this Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
designate affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
ONsultatio » act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Senato s On with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Prese eem the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Stude E order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Pergo. OF faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
Violators e are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
Soon after such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 
he Order is restored as is practicably possible. 
fol 


low: 
l9, 196. "ng was approve 


d by the University's Board of Trustees on October ! 


uM Student sucne E « MA 20 | 
hounds of Esc, pended from The George Washington University on the | 
ave his m xceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall | 
> Pension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs? of | 
x W 

J SS ` 
ho Sible 


dent p. and ens has been renamed the Faculty Senate 
"aculty 


Ctions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
ommittee 


ashington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 


| 

| 

mM. 
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95 | | 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, wa 
proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tradit 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit busi 
and government organizations Which are recruiting employees to conduct | 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacl 
students who may wish to Protest the presence of such recruiters, provi 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or dis 
the recruiter in his activities. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of i 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedi 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sancli 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the spe 


provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstf 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by? 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while? 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 
may be its object. 


The following 


was approved by the Univ ersity's Board of Trustees on Ocoh 
19, 1968: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in cam 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can d 
ognized or supported by the University unless it provides continued assu ad 
of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered 
quate by relevant committees and Officers of the University. 


ocib 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on 
19, 1968: 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violating 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain & 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative ^ 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation OF 2 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be tā 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. d 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 4 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


roved V 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was apP 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


4v; Alf 
1 A ra ty: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Univer eae 
member of the University (including as members of the University à 
having a formal connection with the University) resent” 


(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, 
and learning, or 


ts of 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or gues 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
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1 D who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
: Ursity, 
y e be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
Ó tthe ciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
Y Bovernment of its members 
F 1 order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
F iplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
f (yj, "uon shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
“tsity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


f 


Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Appeals 


Sty duti 
tud es a 
Pacula functions of the 
Ommittee on 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), As? 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.M 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bac 
lor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor 
Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.S? 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bach d 
of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Mastef* 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (MFA 
Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Sciencé $ 
Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science ( zd 
in Forens.S), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.); 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
te! 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), on 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Ame ) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S 
uit Et 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil a 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) NS 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)): Qn 
ter of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S-» 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
COMES -a pelo 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), — 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in EdU isis 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education SP* 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of p jp 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration A ip 
Adm.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of / jni* 
Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business AS 
tration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master 9 inf 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional e 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in He istra 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Admin 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts B-A) c p 
ter of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs 

LA.) 
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Day division, 15, 27 
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Environmental law: 
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LL.M. specialization, 19 
Program, 81 
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Financial aid, 33, 35-37 
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International law: 
Courses, 51, 57, 72-74 
LL.M. specialization, 19 
Program, 82 
Society, 17 

International Law and Economics, 
Journal of, 9, 17, 55 


Journal of International Law and 
Economics, 9, 17, 55 
Juris Doctor program, 11-19 


Law School Admission Test, 11—12, 28 
Law School Data Assembly Service, 28 
Law, science, and technology: 
Courses, 67-68 
LL.M. specialization, 19 
Program, 82 
Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council, 8, 9, 18, 55 
Legal Aid Bureau 7, 9, 55 
Legal education, continuing, 25 
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Officers, 88 
Loan funds, 33, 36 
Location of the National Law Center, 8 
Location of the University, 86 
Lost and found, 44 


Master’s thesis, 21, 79 
Military leave, 43 
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Paper, or examination, choice of, 49 
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LL.M. specialization, 19 
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Placement Office, 9, 47 
Placement service, 47 
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LL.M. specialization, 19 
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Readmission, 30 

Readmitted student, 30 

Refunds, 33-34 
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Release of student information, policy 
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THE CALENDAR 1972-7: 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and 8-week otf 
Monday 

First 5-week session and 8-week courses begin T 
Holiday Tuesday 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday 

Registration for second 5-week session Thursday 
Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Eight-week courses end Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 


FALL SEMESTER 


| 
| 


^ dii 
Orientation for students from foreign countries Fridh 
Placement tests for entering students Tuesday 
Advising for all students Tuesday-W ednesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as part 
istration 
Classes begin Monday pi 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates dU€ i 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class We ne 
Classes resume Monday 
Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Last day of fall-semester classes Thursday 
Examination period Wednesday—Friday 


Thi 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placement tests and waiver examinations Monda 
Advising for all students—Monday-Tuesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 

Application for May graduation due as pat " 
tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Saturday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday quesi! 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due day D. 
Master's theses of May candidates due Fr/9^ ) 
Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Thursday—Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 
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LL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


“atalogue describes the programs and requirements for undi rgraduate 
uate Study 


in the School of Engineering and Applied Science It also 


€Scriptions of courses; a listing of the faculty and staff; and informa- 


fees, financial regulations and aid, and student services and activities 


In. 9" is also in luded on the Cooperative Education Program, which 


s i > f: 
ied undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to obtain 


ic 1 ng foundation in engineering education. The program combines aca- 
“arning with 


Practical, first-hand experience in the student’s chosen 
The student's earnings will help him pav for a major part 


ineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
y comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges The 
of the Nation’s Capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 


d ] , 1 )on 
Yelopmep, Of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
Second larg, 


est concentration of research and development in the 
tes 


| and the engineering component of this activity is similarly 
he s. 
^! of E, 


nc tgineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
Ce 1884 


and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
S degrees. Its prime objective is to educate the student 
1. have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may he 
i necttainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
“ary to search for quality. Students and faculty are re quired 
amount of soul-se arching. All should have the oppor- 
Planning and implementation of educational programs. 
ade periodically of the School's objectives and how 
: those established by the American Society for Engineering 
edu “iy includes such items as the student's basic and advanced 
MOSPhero and his role in present and future society. 
Ment, e of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
eing a small school. it recognizes the individual as the single 
element iy, the educational process. The student body, under- 
ie emeng nae has e primary interest in design, research, development 
ol a a oth scie 
à uccessfully 
overnment, anc 


” Of the s, hool, which might be summarized as “education 


no , A 
Á conformity » has through the years reflec ted the many subtle 
changes in the 


; ; Ree Rae 
"ntific and engineering activities. Many alumni o 
engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 
1 education. 


th engineering profession 
, € School and I look forward to providing a closer and 
ate to enship With you. If you need additional information, please 
c 


upon the Department Chairmen or me. 


HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 


Dean 
School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


THE MEANING OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ENGINEERING IS A BROAD PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities ext? 
into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fields of comme 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face problems in i| 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured products, incl y 
the design of mechanical. electrical, and chemical processes, of equip, 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design and constr g 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, and at 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electronic equ d | 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation of transpor™ «| 
systems; in the wide spectrum of activities existing in the automotive ino 
in the missile and space programs; in the generation and transmission 0 P MN 
in the modern phases of communication; in the control of traffic; pd | | 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the environment; ives | | 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications is far from exha hi 


ut ‘ jx. + in whic ( 
It does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad profession in wh | 
are many specialists. e 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 0 
In any discussion of “engineering and applied science,” it is profitabi | 3 
emphasize the distinction between engineering and science. The Pre eat 1 
Scientific Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scient ug | 3 
Play an important role on a team. "The scientist is one who seeks 19 go | \ 
the boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has the f H | "5 
combining the knowledge of science with his knowledge and awareness vei | 

needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society a w N 
and create things for human use... . . While scientists have unco 2 Ir ù 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible orn h 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our © i 
living, and our national defense.” |" 


8 
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ye work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 
Uh knowledge as a service to society, f 
à § 


inancial material, human resources, 
SOciety’s needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 
Means for Operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only whether 
lowledge that exists will enable him to create a workable product, but 


fia” the product can be built, who will use it, and how such use will af- 
* environment in which it will operate 


! PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
peters are concerned with the quality 
h E as the term is used in this catalog 
ù ea ciety, refers to the person who r es of 

x "chnology in an economically feasible manner for the benefit of 
Ani Process IS complex and challenging. 
ùm: IS certainly scientific, 
of the D8 as an intellectual 
the engi 


and preservation of human life. En- 
ue and as it is commonly understood 
nakes use of the advances of Science 

society. 
Although the content of engineering 
the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose 
agent in the practical world. 
Deer arises from the breadth of 
UM E Of society as well as from the de 
UM whe hnology has radically 
lio, 4 © believe that, althoug 
TM cv and enginee 


Chis responsibility 
plications of engineering for 
pth of the requirements for compe- 
rearranged human life in our time. 
h the threshold of space h 
ring practice has been 


the im 


[here are 
as been crossed, the 


achieved, and break- 
"mg. -ave been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 
Pie; i " : z 
'S Just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 
Ng nt 


NG EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT 
‘Did ; 
le v4 Changing and advancing engineering 
‘ag ve based on fundamental principles 
ltre ynamic, advanced society. 
Oblen. DO substitute 
imp... faced, 


activity requires an education for 
of science useful in applications 
In the fields of engineering and applied science 
for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
Equally important, IS the ability to analyze and inter- 
lutig 3 © aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
lective ^ the light of all available information. The attainment of this 
am of a) the basis for undergraduate education. The undergraduate pro- 
uation ® School of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
e Currie. appraisal by the faculty. 
One ,.. cula of th 
tip, . Sic Princip] 


however, 


e School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 


g e—to assist the student in preparing for a Career in engi- 
' Princi i applied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
kar, ES On which 


ù future practice will be based and that 
that centered on that meanin 


Orr; UBhout his professional 
t tho, E that may develop. 

Side Dot be assumed. however, 
^ la i Study of engineering and 
ts gop “TUCation, science. history, 


he receive an 
gful junction between theory and practice 
life he can follow the many interests and 


that only the intellectual elite should 
applied science Engineering, like medi- 
government, and other disciplines, re- 
"I$. But in any of these areas, even though the prospective stu- 
he Sub; achieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 

‘ect, he can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 


i 
I 
| 
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erately well-endowed with mental ability and who are interested a: 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and val 
study which can lead to Satisfaction and success, It is difficult tc 
eralizations in this area, but if a student has demonstrated an 

mathematics, science, and English, he will probably find the work 

and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and 

Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work ha 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the 
manage further study in mathematics and science and their app 
engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. It car 
the opportunity to “get” an education. The George Washington 

School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school whi 
an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members, as well as 
tunity to participate in matters of student concern—in organization: 
ing on the magazine, and through other student activities. The Sc 
nizes the individual as the most important element in the education 


d will 
ied fid 
make 
i ptitud 
f eng 
-hallef 


INEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized October 1 
voran Scientific School of 
University Building then at 
i LS Corporati d in honor of William W, 
Soja erature S 9n from 1869 to 1888. 
US b Science, 
hoo} "p Vil 

"tering as 


Columbian University and was 
15th and H Streets, N.W. The 
Corcoran, Trustee and President 
Day and evening courses were offered 
ind led to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The 
accept women for degree candidacy in engi- 


and Technology a 
: ngineer, Mechanical 
among the first to 


he : CER : 
E Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and 
ngin ollege were merged into a single Department of Arts and 
ii Ministratiy ering degrees were made graduate. 


Of the 5 i 19 Changes led to The Washington College of Engineering being 


al semi-independent undergraduate colleges 
Board of Trustees. The College provided 
ate degrees in engineering and architecture. 
aad os College was changed to the College of Engineering 
: “tStanding M a curricula Were revised to give the student a thor- 
ch "s On the ral. € theory underlying engineering practice. Emphasis 

e s *lopment of a knowledge of scientific principles upon 
The Pract; and by which he might solve new problems as 

actice, 


Neer: ` 

he B an i» School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 

the iis lum, and ^» School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 

Meri, I €mpha.: “Brees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 

Dte og BE Schoo)»; "Pon principles rather than technology which had char- 
I Since 1903 W 


name of k 
the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional ac 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sche 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatio 
The curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and M€ 
Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional | 
ment. 


— 


Undergraduate Study 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundatio 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence in ? 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for & € 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develol 
future. i 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continu! 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encoura 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. ^ 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor’s degree, is prepared for producti 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development and P 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include cours 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop 4 I 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that the student P 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet the y 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either the 
response to the demands made on him or the program he should a 
his most effective development, the undergraduate program has been h 
to offer a variety of experiences through which the student may fin 
best path to maturity and growth in educational development. 

The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventure 
and of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of 7 
ing his undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills ! I 
and his talent for creative activity, through liberal use of project i 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher fom 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital of ! rtu 

To provide the undergraduate engineering student with the opp” og 
obtain an enduring foundation in engineering education by combining. s 
learning with relevant, real-world employment which provides pr gin 
hand experience in his chosen field of engineering, the School of h a 
and Applied Science has a Cooperative Education Program in vo iz 
ments have been made with leading industrial and governmental o: 
for student employment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort !5 d f 
the student in positions of employment that provide the best pon provid 
ing experience consistent with his career plans. These work perio’ jon p 
student with income that may enable him to finance the major l 


sf 
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luit 
lion. 
bi and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer 
elo Community colleges Ww hose comple 
TU" uy n 
* program; can be 


students 
ted work is equivalent to requirements 
admitted to the ( ooperative Education Program. 


hif ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADI ATE STUDY 


dg, ol admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
| A ned intellectual effort in its environment. 


m : s : : Lx 
['huj. ission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 


Dt wi teg ; > . 
jp will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
Pum pr indicates the School’s belief that the applicant has at least the mini- 
A The paration and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 
MLN Pplicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
| *Ppropriate for the program of studies contemplated, 
apr. 
yi? LT 
C ^ 
if ATION FOR ADMISSION 
i^... appli Ext. 
Tni “ant for admission obt 


tity a ains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
Ihe Bs application bl 


f ank which he must fill out completely and return with 
A aPplication fee. 
f. UN SS 
FN Ts FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


LI 

torg 
ty, s 

d UM Presented become the 

j ; 

y" 


gn 
f 


property of the University and cannot be re- 


May 
IAN ADMISSION 


oft Mid 

MI i Gration ¢ : ; 

y E o: for admission is based on the following: 

(P Ming . “ceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
sft |S “ast fifteen units+: 
Ip ih e Princina , A 
ri ; ri Cipal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
M, Cor, 2 

er ès on the followi 


(g Ptitude Test, 
'andard) Or 


ng College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 
the English Composition Achievement Test, and a 
Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test Level I pre- 
ty. Quar; 
MN ‘lifications of 
"hr; he ab . 

Ibe “Ove re 
Mission te 
One-half 
t 8: th 
id " 

e trigon 
: IStory. 
Uremen 


applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 


quirements will be considered by the School, which may 
sts, 


Se SS 
- - 


FJ 
— 
e 


* 
gp 


of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distrib- 
ree in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 
©metry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 

General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
nt but may be counted as an elective unit. 


George Washington Univer- 
applying for readmission who was registered in 
ast registration 


m 
Dlic, uet be by check or postal money order, payable to 
Tam n fee is waived for a student 


a " 
hes time of his | 


at this University and has not since registered 


“Min À year's study in a second 


b ary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
Periods of prepared cla 


ssroom work 
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It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high sc 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm founda 
for college mathematics. 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the 0f 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in secondary Se 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his print 
This information may be c on a form provided by the University ^ 
a standard form used by the secondary school provided all essential info 
tion is included. 

Quantitative Deficiency.—4A. graduate of an approved high school who v 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who presents 
acceptable units may be admitted to a prescribed program which 
courses to make up his deficiencies. 


REGULAR ADMISSION 


Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin study in the fall sen 
should formulate plans early in the senior high school year. Although the f 
versity prefers to have applications submitted during the fall semester Wt 
senior high school year, applications may be submitted until March 1- Stu 
graduating at midterm wishing to begin study in the spring semestef "m 
apply no later than December 1. Applications and all required credenti 
students wishing to begin study in either the first or second term of 

mer session must be received prior to March 1. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN n 
" 
p 


To be eligible for an early decision, a student must certify that Ge ofi 
ington University is his first-choice school and that he will accept an Tap 
admission if it is extended, provided it includes adequate financial ai f 
is needed. He must also notify all other colleges at which he has initial? vi 
plication that he is withdrawing his application. The application, al st j 
credentials, and, when appropriate, the application for financial aid “7 
the Office of Admissions early in the fall and no later than Novem d” 
decision will be mailed by December 1. The declaration of intent to atte 
University and a $100 tuition deposit (plus an additional $100 housing |; 

for resident students), nonrefundable, must be submitted by December © 


TRANSFER STUDENTS " 
Transfer students from other institutions (see page 19 for minimum f N 
requirement) should submit application and required credentials prio, j^ 
gust 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semester: | 
the summer sessions. d c cond 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship &P p” 


He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institut! 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. her | i 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of hig me 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of ^ 
University a transcript of his record, even though credits were y 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of accept able W t t! 
better on academic work from an accredited institution), he must 


ih ) 
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i 3 school record and College Examination Board Test scores be sent to 

lce of Admissions. Applicants with "marginal records" of 30 semester 

ll or more of work are requested to submit high school records and the 
ge Entrance Examination Board Test scores 


"DENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Aplica: , xad 

plication, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 

p ‘age (see below) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
arch 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


R 
turen RECORDS 
Ap 


tee ants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
tg; ce of Admissions of the University official credentials listing subjects 
' Brades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified 


"opi 

e . im R 

an diplomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges 
tig, nities attended are required. Records of state examinations and 


E" are also needed. All records become the property of the University 
"ot be returned. 


I 
GUAGE TEST 
r 
ey Whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
LM 45 a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
Testin, = taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
tion Or €rvice, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 
Vang "i should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
? OF the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admis- 
uden * test fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the 
for © have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration 
for E of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application 
E Baller to George Washington University p 
of ^ tin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 
of . a as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
j “st; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and application 
Kor n the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
Washin Sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 


If Midi D.C. 20006. 

PPlicant ET tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
Y the Office of Admissions. 

A 

DMIssion 
* Stu 

ent a 

t ; Soho. 3 

AMpus Previously registered in the University who was not registered on 


Pinal d P. the immediately preceding semester must apply for readmission. 
à E pplying are the same as those for "Transfer Students," see 
ia E" pene ptudent applies for a degree program and was previously 
i long q ndegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher 
"Med wanscripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution at- 
application will be considered. Applications for readmission 
d on the basis of regulations currently effective. 
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The application fee is waived for a 
was registered in a degree program at t 
University and who has not registered 
tration at this University 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


pi 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required of 
full-time students including those readmitted 


9C. af 
The deposit is credited to" 
tuition and is not refundable 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PI ACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for study 


courses in an approved secondary school, 
formance in the 


at the collegiate level in adval 
if substantiated by satisfactory 

appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the Cold 
Entrance Examination Board. 


„d 88^ 
Advanced standing may also be granted 
result of 


satisfactory performance in the College-Level Examination progi 
(CLEP). Arrangement for the examinations is the responsibility of the aP , 
cant and should be made with the College Board, Advanced Placement Pl 
nations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 0^. 
or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94707 p 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test P? 
and scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both 
quality of performance on the examination and the quality and content Ww 
course of study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pe? 
satisfactory completion of higher-level courses in the same field. most 

Total credit that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours, not 
than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


é may 
Advanced standing (see page 19 for minimum residence requirement igh 
granted for work successfully completed at an accredited institution 0 ts W 
- a ; nee’ | 
learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only when it n ing 


: pass 
requirements for the degree sought at this University Only work of I 
grade (C or higher) will be considered for transfer 
CREDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES " 
te 
s ated ât 
Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed T4 


; when the © 
nical institutes, Credit will be granted for transferred work only whe enl 


of 
r range " 
plicant passes successfully the required validation examination. A! the | 


à 
: . . tment 0, 
for the examination should be made with the appropriate Departme jc 


„redit for t© 
School. In any event, no more than 30 semester hours of credit fo 


;o- € 
a tweed 
work will be granted in transfer for those who graduated from jo? 


t TOC : > eredit for te 
technical institute. A maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for ' 


work may be granted in transfer for those who graduated from 
technical institute 


i m Mu 
student applying for readmission r 
he time of his last registration at ® 
et" 
at another institution since his last TÉ 


A 


ans 
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Vi D 
"ICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


Mited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 

| or assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering 

Applied Science. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 

OStatic copies of their service school records, indicating courses success- 

i, pleted with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the 
to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


REGULATIONS 
ular; : E à 
tions regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
‘Other University regulations, on pages 136—40 


"NDANCE 


dent = 


Paid ay not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
dl k 


He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regular 
ance ; i : : 

E IS required. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 
m 


st : : 1 
Udent Suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the period 
Pension. 


e s i 4 : 
ig, dent Is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
ib fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 


E for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before 

n E be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ab- 

ed Bur, Cxaminations which have been announced in advance can be ob- 
7 SY written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


inp 

pee WORK LOAD 
u P" 
«time Undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
ds 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
al Cages th probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 
Sty E Wese limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. - 
ti Previously unemployed who accepts employment after registration 


Sted p diately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be 
If necessary. 


j 
“ony SYSTEM 
Sc 
at ot of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 
: faci Onship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 
. p _êdviser to assist him in orienting himself in the professional dis- 
mene ly advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the 
tvelo and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, profes- 
The i "— and extracurricular activity as part of the educational proc- 
iser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. 
tratio Must Obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
ntil a student has completed the work required for the degree 
ult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an adviser may 


EIEE ERPF 
La 
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not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he is enl 
under the regulations of the School. i 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advi 
or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult 
the Dean, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any student pt 
lems. unt 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with 
high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final resp 
sibility for a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For scholarship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirement 
pages 138-39. 
Grades.—Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Ref 
trar at the close of each semester. | 
The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, passing 
failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplet? 
the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) is recorded. "i 
An I (incomplete) grade is given by an instructor only for reasons sat rj 
tory to the instructor and presented to him before the last day of classé y 
the semester in which the course is given. At the option of the instructóf, i 
grade of J may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond his cont j 
unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is into l 
of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be T€ s’ 
The grade may be used only if the student’s prior performance and a D 
tendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comple fof 
work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor pU 
the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If accepta 4j 
sons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriate inv 
change. Although the grade of J may remain on the records for à be. ith? 
of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer perlon gs 
which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination or requires 7 iy 
must be made up. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering ade i 
course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An 7 cannot be Mog) 
after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of the 
Council. ne 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each 8, 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarsh P i, d 
satisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consu 
structor and his adviser immediately. "T d 
The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study t? 7 
pleted before the end of the current semester. , one * | 
Probation.—A student who receives two grades or more of F , period 
mester will be placed on probation. This probation extends over the tudy M 
which the student completes a minimum of 12 semester hours on f 
may be extended over a longer period. If a student earns a grê " fro 
better in all courses taken during the period of probation, he is remo the P. 
probational status. If he receives one grade of F while on probation E 
bationary period is extended for a semester. the pof 
Upon being placed on probation, a student may elect to undertake 
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Ni Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial work 
9e at the Counseling Center. If this program is undertaken, the stu- 
Bower continued on probation until his scholastic deficiency is removed. 
€r, students may be continued on probation in this program no longer 
habe semesters. At the end of this period, each student's case is reviewed 
A Ordance with the general rules concerning probation and suspension. 
" Student on probation is required to follow a specified program of study, 
hie, remedial studies as prescribed, and is not eligible to participate in 
activities. 


“Pension —If a student receives one or more grades of F in a second 


Ry eT of probation, he will be suspended, unless he is participating in the 
ering Student Probation Program. 

iy dent suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be readmitted in the 

y T or summer session which begins next after an interval of one calendar 

the hu, student readmitted after suspension is on probation. In no case will 

tu ationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 

Med twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


TNT 
ANIS HONORS LIST 


le Fac : 
Deans ‘culty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a 
lw. , , 9nors List, containing the names of candidates for undergraduate de- 


Ose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following requirements: 


Vith * completion of a minimum of 13 semester hours in one semester, 
| * total number of hours in which the grade of A is earned being at 
2 “qual to the total in which the grade of C is earned. 


} 9? grade below C has been received during the qualifying period. 

Th p disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 

and Ta s Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semes- 

Nade in Rt eyed in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is 
€ student's record each time his name is included in the List. 

LEM 

°F CORRECT ENGLISH 


Stu - n : ; å , 
y be feat Whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
lenta *Ported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
les eork, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
3 DL If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tui- 
lake '5 charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 
RADY 
e ATION REQUIREMENTS 
* Pages 
138-39 for general requirements for graduation. 
Minin 
nu 1 r : ` 
Otk may Of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Summer 
May I 


Udy elsewhe counted. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to 
ere, the work of the final year must be completed in residence. 


AP - 
“*¢enac® 
AY 
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QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


The quality-point index, which is computed to determine scholastic eligibill 
for graduation (see below), is obtained by dividing the number of quali! 
points by the number of semester hours for which the student has registe 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, t 
points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the sit 
dent has registered. Courses marked W 
the index, except tl 
IS recorded. 


: -minii 
or / are not considered in determinis 
nat courses marked J will be considered w hen a formal S 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not conside 


In computing the quality-point index. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have 
least 2.20 in those technical co 


semester of his curriculum. 


' , - of? 
a quality-point index a 
urses specified in the fifth through the elg 


HONORS 


With Distinction—A Bachelo 
tion,” at the discretion of the F 


T's degree may be conferred “With Distio® 
aculty, if a student attains a quality-point W 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for the 
honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of 
work required for the degree. 

Special Honors.— 


A Bachelor’s degree m 
ors,” 


at the discretion of the Faculty, 
dent’s senior year work 
ing regulations: 

1. The student must h 
department chairman re 
of his senior year. 


i 3 +1 HOF 
ay be conferred with “Special H " 
for outstanding achievement in p 
on recommendation of the Faculty, under the fo 


the 
ave his candidacy for Special Honors approved D) in 
presenting his major field not later than the beg! 


2. The student must meet such 
his candidacy is approved. : poi?! 
3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless he has a quality- 
index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. T. 
4. To be eligible for Special Honors a student must have completed # 

institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


imt 
2 tim 
other conditions as may be set at the 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


a À ^ience yi ia 
curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Sc lee | | 
parenthetic designation of the major: for example, Bachelor of Science jong! | . 
trical Engineering). Students who are deficie ymm 
period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend $ ; 
sessions can complete the requirements in less time, all Qu |; 

The program of the first four semesters (2 years) is common t0 athe 
ricula and Provides the essential broad base of scientific principles an seme 
matical techniques necessary for the professional courses of the last four cis! 
ters, together with an appropriate background in the humanities a? 
sciences (see Page 21) 


The four four-year 


nt in preparation require 
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À minimum total of 130 semester hours is re 


quired to qualify for the de- 
Mid However, students 


are encouraged to elect additional course work above 


^x quired minimum to the extent that their interests and the School's offer- 
8 permit. 
D 


“grees are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 


Y nical Engineering. Students in Electrical Engineering may select an area of 
Onca : è E 
m "htration 


in Computer Science. Students in Civil Engineering may select 
are 


à of concentration in Environmental Civil E ngineering 
* student is assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves his program 
ijs, nester prior to registration. For the guidance of the student and his 
buie every beginning student takes the School's placement examinations in 
Qu. reading, algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient in any of these 
' Must take remedial work in the area of deficiency. 


Q hi 
m" IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
s. Qui purpose of a program in the humanities and social sciences for 
“ming students is to assist the student in acquiring knowledge which will 
Mese im to understand the social and humanistic elements of the past and 
and to analyze the problems facing his society today. The ultimate 
Precis” help the engineer have a better understanding of his society and an 
Since "- of his role and responsibilities within it. 
War € education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
hoy] echnical subjects, his program in the humanities and social sciences 
e wr Phasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
mani Ich can broaden his outlook and motivation toward sociological and 
ng, i, "*nsitivities. As a consequence, courses in subjects such as account- 
inistrat industrial management, introductory languages, and personnel 
To ton should not be included in the humanities and social sciences 


Omi m. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, eco- 
"Yhol ne arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, political science, 
Rac 8Y, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


Cult engineering student is required to prepare, with the assistance of his 

tplainin Viser, a program of courses in the humanities and social sciences, 

‘Ope 8 how his program meets the purpose stated above. The student's 

y both must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be approved 
IS adviser and department chairman. 


ES Graduate Study 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 
es of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
he, Stady ence. 
Ses to th me 
Ading ET 
Í of the 
tail "On rather 
tion "ach Progr 
needs, 


programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
ducational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
individual student by concentration on principles and their 
than by encyclopedic cow erage of techniques and specialized 
am is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 


Aas es? 
AE RU : 
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Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or appli” 
science in which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon an 
proval, the student may select courses in other departments of instruction 1 
the University in order to serve specific needs or objectives, A complete list? 
available fields and areas of concentration is included under each departmel 
listing in the “Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction” section of v 
catalogue (pages 39—124). 


Wd 


THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


The student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of ie 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The = 
mum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses fi 
a Master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of i 
Department, the student may elect an optional program without a thesis "n 
consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. jn 
Master's candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Exam, 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary premi, 
sites may be required to take more than the minimum semester hours req! 

Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of so 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of the dep 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in pre the 
tion for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved 
student’s adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


ADMISSION " 

Ri j ia! 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an appre fo! 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capa? rade 


productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 8 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. yir 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be red ore 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student aie 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such de "d (0 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allo us" 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergt urs 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate 
thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master’s degre? i ng" 
For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of Ma et 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department of cie p 
ing Administration, see pages 105, 108; for the degree of Master of m do 
the Department of Operations Research, see page 116. Candidates fo and 
gree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineer met 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate requi peti 
~ > : he SP. 
depending upon the area of concentration. Students should consult t ineen" 
brochure The Graduate Programs of the Department of Electrical Eng 
and Computer Science. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


A 
MISSION PROCEDURE 


ms for application for admission are available at the School of E ngineering 
Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefundable 
wation fee of $25, to the Director of Engineering Admissions, Room 100, 
j kins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, 
Ni 20006, no later than September 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
ring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
d summer session, The applicant must request each educational institu- 
w tended since high school graduation to send an official transcript of his 
wd directly to the Director of Engineering Admissions. If the applicant has 
b Meted the Graduate Record Examination, he should request that his scores 
h M to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail when a decision 
D» admission has been made. Foreign students are required to take the 
J English as a Foreign Language (see page 15). 
ti Inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission should be 
êd to the Director of Engineering Admissions. 


j 

ASPER CREDIT 

d b 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
lui "d must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
ite os may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
tova] Tequirements in this School. However, the student must, with the ap- 
rns pe adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman for such 


i7 
Sm TION 


fag uate Student may register for classes when he presents an official letter 
titrate or his student identification card from the previous semester. No 
Cone n is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

*t of gent registration in this School and in another institution not a mem- 
X. € Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
«Dean other division of this University requires the written permission of 
Mutton Concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
Dates "ly at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. 
* Seh and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 4, and in 

*dule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


A 
Ters THESIS 


le 
y ty wee Candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his abil- 
ined a * independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought 
tive and developed by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of con- 
* res power in a given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate 
den , 9f his work in writing. Work of a suitable character for which the 
tam, ^ Professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or 
"uy pos, Provided no significant amount of work is completed without 
Aj,  Pervision, 

the art of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
PPropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
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office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submi 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, # 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registratio! 
thesis 299—300 entitles the student. during such registration, to the advi@ 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He" 
consult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the st¥ 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate depal 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the) 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date spe? 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the “Cont 
ous Registration” fee (see page 128) unless he is registered for course wor 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, apprOVA. 
an extension of time will be required and the student must reregister for ji 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The over-all time limit for% 
ing the degree (see pages 25—26) may not be exceeded. Ne 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability w 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Exam. 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status ! 
minated. ion 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduct ry 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, V itt 
companying drawings, become the property of the l niversity and are dep a% 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound an? (14 
available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material f! 
must be secured from the Dean. 


p 
W 


OPTIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


f" 
, : ‘onal P^; 
With the approval of the Department, the student may elect an optio 5^ 


gram without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester 
approved graduate courses. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION "m 

a M9", 
After completing his prescribed program, the candidate must pass # po^ 0 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understar i in 
principles and method and their use in the area of his interest. This P rio” 
tion may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any eU 
of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his first attempt may gin! 


: . . " + 4a EX9 iy 
amined one more time if approval is given by the appropriate istoc 
Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Examination $2 
the student's graduate status terminates. 

REGULATIONS u 


on 
a are stated 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are Std 
125-31; other University regulations, on pages 136—40. 


ATTENDANCE 


fees 
; sted and ME 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed tered. A ^ | 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is np js 10 

dent is expected to attend every meeting of the course in whic 


GRADUATE STUDY 


li 

IN fully prepared to carry on the work required. A student may be dropped 

Tr ahy course for undue absence. Excused absences must be arranged with 
iistructor. 


“OuRsiP 


\ 

O O > 1 mw 

@ S are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail; and 
4 edit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assigned, 


tye! I (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) is re- 


e the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, 
aj Sons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, 
ty, the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the 
iy. "hn grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the stu- 
hy, Prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
‘oy 4 Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not satisfac- 
wil Plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
Mh ~ graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instruc- 
ty, May initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 
UN Main on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 
n Y set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
bere * Up. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 
o Y taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not re- 
A tig one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 

Ww. ^nt may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 
Aw, C or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 


tt m . 
ls | 2 Statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for credit 
For Mo mitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


"dit c 4ster’s work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 
um ; 4 thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the optional 


"tts quired for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F, or 
all Ose registered prior to and in continuous residence since the 1967 
uate three grades below B, are barred from further enrollment in 
en, uses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted to graduate study. 
‘tition ho receive the grade of C in one or two courses are required to take 
Tides of Sourse work to make up the minimum semester hours of work with 
* 9g»... (€Xcept those registered prior to and in continuous residence since 
all semester). 


al er 
a å à ; ‘ 
ud." minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
' Must be completed in the School. 


C x " 
uL. OMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


ime 

r © Student in the 
Years t 
Ma 

"Min widen 


Master’s program is allowed a maximum of three 
© complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first 
t Status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
ent in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
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endar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration 4 r 
unclassified student before admission to graduate student status, nor do 
encompass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Re 
mission is required upon expiration of leave of absence under the condit 
and requirements then prevailing. : 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed un 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to gra 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and approv 
the Dean. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of agva 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This pro it 
is limited to those fields in engineering or applied science in which a disci, 
has been established and for which the University has or can arrange aded 
resources. T 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career 0 "m 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of know 
and guidance in the performance of research. It requires study of intert 
fields of learning as well as original research in the field of central interest 
The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—m4^ 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the general a^. ii 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The fic 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in a spect m 
and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation 
nates in the final examination. 


ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 


; to 
A satisfactory Master’s degree from an accredited institution is required ar 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative "v" 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, t d: do: 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and 9 
set higher admission standards. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION Í 


i Jure 
The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply before " 


for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring semester. Pt. 
interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicant's qualifications ^ , (of 
possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The applicant must arm? tof d 
complete documentary records (transcripts) to be forwarded to the "let rev 
Engineering Admissions in sufficient time to permit assembly of comP ossi", 
ords for evaluation as soon after the above application deadlines 4 Toit 
The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be $ is MÀ 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he received - f. TW 
ter's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's 2 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


GUAGE REQUIREMENT 


‘boctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
“therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
wi in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
Mage, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
| Ying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
Mage other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his doctoral 
Mt, then of his department chairman; permission to use a language other 
IN Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
of interest. 


hi REQUIREMENT 


laga;,. , - ! P 
i dition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 
Computer programming) may be established by the various departments. 


hi FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


e admission to the first stage of the program, i.e., study of interrelated 
ly a lminating in the qualifying examination, the student is assigned a fac- 
fpa Ser Who directs his studies.* The adviser approves appropriate fields 
lbi P lo insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support research 
is.) tral field of interest, advises him concerning the scope and content of 
tm, Of study, and guides him in preparing for the qualifying examination. 
Mr ws of study are normally structured to include a major field of study and 
A min or supporting fields. JA 

ite leonum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 
ty. ; el beyond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly in 
lt in Which the student undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than 
) mhich he obtained his Master’s Degree, the program of studies exceeds 
Swa Mer hours, 

lt m admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
ito, Study on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 
opt r à minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 

* summer sessions. 


RAN, 

Dy OF CREDIT 
"lo. 

Ay mester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
nm While enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 
bject in e accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 
edit Car. 2PProval of the student's adviser and his department chairman. 
: Med in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
Y te Tal Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 


Ire , . "T" . 
time be that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
Ore admission. 


Wien 


3o; 
Po The d 

Ve “Part, . 

Prog t, instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 

> Cirect study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 
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THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION* 


The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the studet! 
breadth of background and intellectual development are adequate to sU 
doctoral research in his central field. Qualifying examinations may be wri 
or oral, or both, and are scheduled over a period of several days. They” 
conducted only during the fall and spring semesters on dates established bY 
departments and are administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorably 
port of the examiners to the Dean through the appropriate department € 
man, the student is admitted to candidacy for the degree; he then begin 
specialized study and research under the supervision of a designated men 
the faculty or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who i 
a member of the faculty. 

The qualifying examination is the principal means used to determine | 
student’s ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to * 
the second stage of his program. d 

At the discretion of the committee which prepared the examination, i it 
toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candida? Ny 
the event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In gener? i 
entire qualifying examination must be retaken by the student in order t0 
ify for candidacy. 


SCHOLARSHIP i 

ma 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must et 
an over-all academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of 4 ko n 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral studen tw 
receive more than two course grades below B. If he does receive more t x rol 
course grades below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further © nd 
ment prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below event’ 
included in his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the ^ vig 
student receives any grade below B, he is required to consult with t rei 
for a review of his program of study and discussion of possible changes 


RESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science b 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty under whom he W ques 
conduct his research. The faculty member may accept or reject suc eo 
The research area is approved by the Director and the appropriate ee andi 
chairman. Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program the r W 
works directly under his Director in his dissertation research. ult! 


student is not precluded from consulting with other members of th m 

may be required, on an informal basis, and may be encouraged to (t e, | 
Director of Research. A committee of the faculty consisting of three ^ opt. 
including the Director as chairman will assist in supervising the fin? omit 
tion of the dissertation. The department chairman appoints such 2 a asserit i 
on the recommendation of the Director of Research. Work on the | 
is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. 

rd 


———— »f 
: å 7 . tion * 
* Some departments may administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to comple 


program 
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"A 
"DISSERTATION 


A Y 

liertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
ke and to present and interpret the results. The student is solely respon- 
othe content of his dissertation. mus i i 

i, aim of the student in this stage of his candidacy is the production of a 
m E" W hich embodies the results of an extended study original in nature 
Kinny: ich includes material deemed worthy of publication in recognized 
ip, and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to pub- 
a * results of his research as soon as possible after he receives his degree 
ta Submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be 
M the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, 
LT d, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Univer- 
The Partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree. 
EN Candidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete 
LM the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 
te dds) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. 
n PY of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examina- 
Nei one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the 
bi M Is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. 
fth ™ copi 


es of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
ly M," ertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
ie fo calms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful candi- 
Wer a the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
tV, Part of the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for 
Ong, f service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
Nd M accompanying drawings, become the property of the University 


Ye, POsited in the University Library where bound copies are available 
ation 


Up ; 
NAL EXAMINATION 


t ang cPtance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
‘ing it WO other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
le ww nal preparation, the candidate is presented for his final examination. 
"onc *Xamination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
lise à mastery of his special fields of study and of the materials and 
i * used in the research. The committee of examiners will consist of 
I . Ee Sve members, three of whom must be members of the faculty on 
liver, "Ice. The committee may include qualified experts brought to the 
‘teh 4 “specially to participate in the examination. The Director of Re- 
tining cs as Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the 
Ow] , committee of the high quality and originality of his contribution to 
' field as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of 


roe? the i a ind | 
9f Scie Committee of examiners recommends him for the degree of Doc- 


ti nce, ^ : rte d - 

t Semest, The final examination is conducted only during the fall and 
"nt tein The candidate should consult with the appropriate depart- 
! an às to possible dates for the examination. 

: DENCE AN 


| the D CONTINUOUS STUDY 
Work 
for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 
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cept when special permission is granted by the chairman of the depa 
The student must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failurt 
so breaks the student's registration, and he must apply for readmission ! 
toral study under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at th 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be grà 
leave of absence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will requ!! 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. 
approved leave of absence, the student must maintain continuous f 
tion. The time period for completion of all requirements for the degree" 
adjusted on the basis of the approved leave of absence. 

In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be sp 
preparation for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination 
be completed within five years of the date of admission, and the entire% 
program must be completed within seven years. After admission the 9f 
may apply for his qualifying examination whenever he believes that he 15] 
erly prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study and research § 
be expected in meeting the requirements for the degree 


Special Programs 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 


«tilii! 
: V : l liabil” 
THE INSTITUTE for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reli" scl 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science is under the technical d bi 
of Dr. A.M. Freudenthal, an internationally recognized authority. (ii 
objective of the Institute is to develop an interdisciplinary approach t fie 
research through close cooperation of research workers from differen js 
The Institute deals principally with the study of the physical mecha ig 


n . ET. 
damage initiation, in order to establish principles for the rationa T 


metal alloys of superior fatigue performance on the one hand, and d 
advanced methods of fatigue design and reliability on the other. B d j 
the large volume, past and current, of straight fatigue testing of star stil 
specimens in industrial, government, and university laboratories, "O och ý 
this type is generally conducted by the Institute. However, results © d ip 
appearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutinized for e jn 
cance in terms of the purposes of the Institute. In addition to advan rad 
disciplinary research, the Institute provides specialized training for d 
students. lies in^. 
The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supp so 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industr! 


and development laboratories. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING df 


" > ` " se and de dis 
The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines p exp y 
new management techniques required to keep pace with our ov ative n1 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for inno and Pg 
ate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities | acad? 
service under diversified sources of external support. The princip“ 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Y ler sciences. 
foy gograms of the Institute are concerned with important educational and 
if ^y *rvice needs for conservation of national resources. Such programs 
fü, ull-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in ways pos- 
f nly at universities. The Institute works closely with the University's 
fis of Policy Studies in Science and l'echnology in the application of 
jin Ping technologies to contemporary problem areas. Through its Program 
Kin VMics, the Institute performs research leading to the development of a 
ffin, OF logistics featuring principles and methodology for resource alloca- 
M p. "ems in civil affairs and national defense efforts. 


P Rin niversity is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplinary ob- 
JE of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through research 
Pw. hips with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being the major 
LN "3Ponsibilities Reliance is also placed on staff research specialists, and 
Ly Special provisions for substantial contributions from "distinguished 
The Tóm government, private industry, and other universities. 

Na stitute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia, conferences, 
“lal series of monographs. All of the research is unclassified. 


AT 


( 


L. 
" ASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


y, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 

M üginee Stration’s Langley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 
y ile: am at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Virginia, approxi- 

by Progra *$ south of Washington, D.C. 

to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 

n by nondegree students, with the approval of the 

ày be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 


TOVe A : . Moa Caen t 
ed graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 


d qi : 
ion directly involved are operations research, management science, and the 


« 
i * 42 ee 
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Courses in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers P! 
the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASAHA 
ley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utili 
whenever feasible PT 

The program at NASA-I angley leads to the degrees of Master of Sit 
and (by special permission of the appropriate department chairman) Dod Í 
Science in the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering (including Optio] i 
aeronautics and astronautics), applied mechanics, computer-aided struth, 
design, computer science, electrical engineering, flight sciences, materiaii, 


m 


| 


gineering, and mechanical engineering. wit? 

Information rgarding this program may be obtained from John L. 
sides, Coordinator, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 121A, NASA-LAn 
Research Center, Hampton, Virginia 23365. 


Jh 
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‘Gwu. NASA-LANGLEY PROGRAMS IN ACOUSTICS, FLIGHT SCIENCES, AND 
lIUTER-AIDED STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
Umber of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified students 
Mduate study and research leading to the degrees of Master of Science in 
- of acoustics, flight sciences, and computer-aided structural design, and 
Of Science in the field of acoustics. 
p ePerative research and educational group, consisting of graduate stu- 
4 earch Scholar Assistants, faculty from George Washington University 
* Institute of Sound and Vibration Research of Southampton University, 
i. ind scientists and engineers from the NASA-Langley Research Center, 
A € in these programs. Fhe education and research opportunities offered 
a Programs uniquely combine the academic resources of George Wash- 
tle Niversity and the real world of research of NASA. i 
ENAS use the extensive scientific and engineering equipment and facilities 
E SA-I angley Research Center and associate with NASA-Langley scien- 
,- engineers and visiting scholars from Southampton University who are 
Y related problems It is believed that the experience of the Research 
MN ent during their stay at Langley will be highly rewarding and 
lar A them throughout their future careers. Several second-year Research 
ns: iens have already had their research findings published as NASA 
an ers have presented papers at scientific meetings. 
in he Liebowitz of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Nvestigator for these programs. 
Acoustic P 
Viding 
» N0ise 


rogram is concerned with the problems of alleviating noise 


a technical base for acceptable design of ground transportation 
resistant structures, aircraft, and space vehicles. 


light Sciences Program deals with advanced flight concepts of aircraft 
: -+ Including areas in flight dynamics, instrumentation, guidance and 
Meroelact;e; eu 2 = ; - 
D *roelasticity, and systems analysis. 
Won Puter-aided Structural Design Program is designed to provide a 
Pim ing knowledge of advanced computer applications in interdisciplinary 
^n Um design of aircraft, aerospace, and other structures. 
Ich c. - : ; : 
~ Scholar Assistants who are candidates for the degree of Master of 
eive stipends of up to $6,500 a year; those who are candidates for 


| tions Doctor of Science receive stipends of up to $7,500 a year. i 

Sor Information concerning these programs may be obtained from 

Ihgtor 7 Y uan, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Wu 


—NSRDL GRADUATE PROGRAM 


gp Pus Braduate program has been initiated in cooperation with the 

dy Bu ch and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Md. Programs 

It aq i to a Master’s degree in the fields of electrical engineering, engi- 

leq ie and ocean engineering. The programs are open to all 

ir f : —— in the Annapolis area. 

acy Ourses offe 
Y advise 


Students not seeking a degree may 

red in this program providing they have the approval 

E r at the time of registration. For additional information, 

èd Siena ctor of Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and 
"5, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Arrangements have been made or are in progress with many businesses; in 
trial organizations, and governmental agencies for employment opportu 
that will permit the student to obtain professional experience in his techt 
area of interest before graduation. Although earnings through the coop 
program help the student in financing his college education, the principal 
pose of industrial internship is educational rather than financial. The stv 
obtains professional development through actual experience, skill in 
relations, a sense of responsibility for his own efforts, and an ability to de 
on his own judgment. Several Navy laboratories are already participa! 
the Cooperative Education Program (see below), and arrangements af 
in progress to extend it to the National Bureau of Standards, COMSA 9 
Federal Highway Administration, the U.S. Coast Guard, the U.S. Postal 
ice, NASA-Goddard Space Center, IBM, and others. sti? 

For additional information, write to Coordinator, Cooperative Educ id 
Program in Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science; 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES 


+ m and DOS, 
Arrangements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Research and wi" 
opment Center, Carderock, Md., and its several branch laboratories, s ef 
the U.S. Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Va., in which it is POS gl 


the student to earn more than $10,000 on planned technical work --— j 


the student's education and experience. TA 
Tuition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) up to 50 Pe ati 

may be granted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the coo 

student must agree to serve as a government civilian employee after gra |; 

for a period equal to the period for which tuition is granted. t must y 1 
To participate in the program at the Naval laboratories, the studen’ t’ 

academically acceptable to the University and must meet the require 

the Civil Service Commission for employment at these laboratories. | 


N 

CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION b 

i e 4 

The future of the engineering profession will depend to a considerable | | 

extent on the demonstrated competence of individual engineers tO "ling [a 

optimum use of the latest scientific and technical knowledge 1 e inr B 

with current and future problems. Participation in programs of con ait" l 

ing engineering studies will ensure that such competence can be m j ^ 

tained.* d ex, ^ 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science is meeting the " is (05^ 
above with a comprehensive program, The objective of the pros" ir att, 


hance the competence of practicing engineers rather than to aid x 
ment of academic degrees. Tuition for the noncredit courses 7? sity 
program is usually paid by the employers, who recognize the neces eco 
mediate improvement in the employee's on-the-job capability. " 

* Society for Engineering Education, Final Report: Goals of Engineering Education 
D.C.: January, 1968) 


aw m ; 


ADMINIST 


P" of the past several years has forced staff reorganizations in industry 
Bvernment which have required many engineers to change their specialties 
lake on additional duties within their present jobs; consequently, continu- 

I'htinee ring education is required to provide the skills necessary for these 

ud Continuing engineering education also aids in qualifying for promo- 

le 

1 


Program presents about 50 noncredit courses each year. A majority of 
“St for five days (30 classroom hours), while others last for two, three, 
Jr ten days. Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour ses- 
, Nce a week for eight to ten weeks). In a number of courses, presenta- 
a theory is augmented by workshops to give participants practice in the 
» tion of the particular discipline. Students from all over the nation and 
w dada, Mexico, and England have participated in courses, Their variety 
w ence and background enhances the value of the discussions and en- 
y E" relationships with each other and with their instructors. 
` E Which have been presented in this program include engineering 
cg ent, system safety, air pollution control, engineering mathematics and 
lit Solid waste management, structural dynamics, heat pipes, standards 
ation laboratories, laser technology, noise control, fracture and fa- 
| technica] writing, clinical engineering, antennas, communications systems, 
M E engineering. New courses are added as needs become apparent in 
\ 


| 


~ Helds, 
je dition to the distinguished faculty of the School of Engineering and 
ling, ence, outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, 
CMM and from government laboratories and agencies have served on 
onal staff of the program. 

te Program also offers noncredit contract courses off-campus specifically 
tin E the needs and background of the engineers employed by the con- 
fo q Pany or agency. Tuition for these courses is considerably lower 
ne ‘Ose offered at the University. 

V “elve 


An; .," 3nnouncements or additional information on the program, write 
li Quing Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering and 


“lence, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


C Administration 


ld y; Bax igo 
ene POwitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 


i e ° . " 
lig et Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering and 


Arth cience 

istra, Crafton, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Ad- 
À lon 

d ) 

hie. jun Freudenthal, D.Sc., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Me- 


dy of and Environmental Engineering; Director of the Institute for the 

T ur ee Fracture, and Structural Reliability 

"ino a ahn, D.E.E., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 

im p, à Computer Science 

eh; ray Marlow, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Re- 
“rector Of the Institute for Management Science and Engineering 
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John Edward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro! 

L Edward Garrick, B.S., Assistant Director of the NASA-Langley Gt 
Program 

Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Gradualé 
gram 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Coordinator at GWU-NASA, La 
Virginia G 

John Witherspoon, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley 
uate Program 

Shao Wen Yuan, Ph.D., Coordinator, NA SA-Langley Graduate Program 

Jack Emerson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Director of the Continuing Engine 
Education Program 

Charles Donald Brown, B.S., Continuing Engineering Education Officer 

Frederic A. Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer » 

W.J. Scot Mannion, B.A., Director of Engineering Admissions; Coordi 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 

George Ellowitz, B.A., Executive Assistant to the Dean 


DEAN’S COUNCIL 
Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), Marvin Eisenberg, R.R. Fox, W.K. Kahn 


ACADEMIC CONSULTANT 


if 
ie xy ita e ] vs est? 
Ernst Weber, Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Engineering, National R 


Council 


Advisory Council* it 
"T, 
THE PURPOSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineeri j 
Applied Science are to strengthen communication between the Schoot Lj 
other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as Be : 
School and the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the " p 
instruction, research, and service in the School and to help interpre the of 
grams to the community and the nation; and to stimulate support 
tinued development of the School and its programs. 


? 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1971—72 


pie 
i 29 sad t6 - mát 
Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), President, Po! 


tric Power Company jon 
‘ AE 2 cience Foundation y N 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Deputy Director, National Science Applied 
Bruno A. Boley, Chairman, Department of Theoretical and 
chanics, Cornell University 
George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation d 
J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division of American Standar 
Julian Eisenstein, Chairman, Department of Physics 


Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company d” 
Z 2d 4 the p l. 

* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, 9 7 couse! 

School of Enginering and Applied Science are ex officio members of the A 


j 


EN 


| 
1 


! 
i Martin 


| Mia 
i m 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


M. Freudenthal, Chairman, Department of Civil, Mechanical, and En- 
mental Engineering 

G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 
Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute 

N * Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 

dj. J. Harris, Jr. Vice President, Research and Test Department, Asso- 
Wer T of American Railroads i 

R. Hibbard, Jr., Vice President, Research and Development, Owens 

Wi ming Fiberglas Corporation 
in Holt, Partner, Diller, Brown, Ramik & Holt 
bari M. Kellman, Student s 

Schrie A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the Board, 
Athur E & McKee Associates, Inc. 
I i L - Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 
Q, 
dy, 


Viron 
Bene 


! 


PAL, Strauss (University Honorary Trustee), Corporate Trustee 

nr oe Vice President, Vitro Corporation r 

Emst ES. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation 
eber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research Council 

liy E: Wheeler, Chief Scientist, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 

LA, ~ toung, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Company 

e, D» C hairman, Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
es, University of California, Berkeley 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON 
of THE ror OWING P 


AGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 
‘struction off 


ered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Udente e ; : 

UN "hts who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 

hui by the School should apply for admission to the Division of University 
Nts, 


t 
3 L E. 
ANATION OF COURSE Nl MBERS 


lire 

ie numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 

tt apn, Certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 

U PPtoved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 

ken 300 are planned for graduate credit and m 

Mar” qualified undergraduate students. 
Primarily for doctoral students. 


ay in certain instances be 
Courses numbered from 301 to 


liSTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
nu it gi i isf : 
Im Mber of semester hours credit given for the satisfactory completion of 


iuo 1$ indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus. a year 
I 1 ^ . 
ne Blving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and 
lit, Course 
the com 
1Y Period 


a 
giving three hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
pletion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
; à week for one semester. 
d 
hi X COURSE OFFERINGS 
lop "0G course lescri e r dics uui iting the semester 
Which p. »: descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the semester 
Wq nly the course is scheduled to be offered. The term “academic year” is 
Orge "Pa two-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
Tester. 0 be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
T the lerm "as arranged" is used for courses which could not be 
sons ^. the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the summer 
Qm es not designated in this catalogue. Students should consult the 
e 3 of cu Catalogue Or Schedule of € lasses for summer offerings. A 
og es Xn asses is also published for each fall and spring semester w hich 
“tings, © exact and up-to-date information concerning the time of course 


39 


Spee nares 


metri a s 


i“*#neac#* 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designati? 
and by students in registering for courses. 


Acct — Accounting Geol Geology 
ApS Applied Science Math Mathematics 
Chem Chemistry ME Mechanical Engineering 
CE Civil Engineering OR Operations Research 
CS Computer Science Phys Physics 
EE Electrical Engineering Psyc Psychology 
EAd Engineering Administration Soc Sociology 
ES Engineering Science Stat Statistics inf 
Engl English U&RP Urban and Regional Plann 


Applied Science 


Interdepartmental offerings. 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


1-2 Engineering in Modern Society (1-1) 
The role of engineering in a technological society, conventional V 
ern engineering, engineering as a profession, problem-solving ap" y 
and engineering methods. (Offered every year: academic ye? 
1972-73 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) "ri 
Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of a particle, statics and dynamis | 
systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical an en m 
parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid bodig | 
beams. Introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. "ts 

site: Phys 31. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap 

(Spring) 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) ple | 
. , f- : : 0 " 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering iffe 
Mathematical topics include matrices and linear algebra; ori alget” 
ential equations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; comple 
Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


114 Engineering Analysis II (3) m 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering " 
Mathematical topics include Bessel functions, Legendre POY? gy 


zn > : : : tia 
Fourier series and integrals, Laplace transform, partial differen Fall aw 


115 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 


(Formerly E Ad 115) robabil 
Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; ethods i 


models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and visite: 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prered 
32. (Fall and spring) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


in 

MDUATE COURSES 

?11 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Introduction to analytic function theory, including contour integration and 


conformal mapping. Elements of integral transforms with application to 


boundary value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall and spring) 


9 " " " JA 

*12 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 
Introduction to theory of finite and 
generalized Fourier series, completene 
linear coordinates. Prerequisite: 


infinite dimensional vector spaces, 
ss property. Tensor calculus, curvi- 
approval of Department. (Fall) 
2 ^ d aa 
“13 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) | 
l 
Classification of second-order linear partial differential equations, char- 
acteristics. Solution of boundary value problems associated with various 
equations of mathematical physics by separation of v 
functions. 
and spring) 


ariables and Green's 
Prerequisite: Ap S 211 or approval of Department. (Fall 


?14 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) 
Introduction to calculus of variations, 
tional formulation of boundary value problems and approximate methods 
Of solution. Theory of linear integral equations, including Fredholm 


and Hilbert-Schmidt theory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


Euler-Lagrange equations, varia- 


215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) 


Perturbation methods in engineering: 


lions, topological and classical me 
undary layer solutions; nonlinear 


Ayer solutions which include 
Problems. 


nonlinear ordinary differential equa- 
thods of solution, asymptotic series, 
partial differential equations, boundary 


singular initial value and boundary value | 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) | 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


Professors C.H. Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowitz, / 
Freudenthal (Chairman), S.W. Yuan, Warren Mason (Research), W.A. y 
(Research), Joseph Foa, J.E. Feir 

Adjunct Professors D.P. Johnson, J.E. Duberg, LE. Garrick, B.L. Clari 
R.J. Seeger 1 

Professorial Lecturers Paul Zilczer, R.E Fulton, R.R. Hunziker, Robert wil 
Joseph Kirshner 

Associate Professors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, T.G. Toridis, Js 
Chi (Research), G.H. Koopmann (Visiting Research), C.G. Rice (Visiting 
search) f 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.P. Gaus, W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, 
Kruszewski, Walter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, E.C. Yates, Jr., Shou-Ling b 
Michael Yachnis, F.Y. Yokel, R.N. Gold, Robert Perry, Nils Salvesen, 7 
Reid, T.W. Butler, R.M. Chambers, J.D. Shaughnessy, Jaroslaw sob! 
czanski, Manuel Stein, R.H. Tolson ! 

Assistant Professors D.L. Jones (Research), G.K. Lea, J.L. Whitesides, Jf 
search), Chao-Mei Chen, Gerhard Schueller. Charles Gilmore, D.E. Mac 
ald (Research), J.C. Yu (Research), A.M. Bloom (Research) T 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, R.W. Barnwell, J.D. po 
A.R. Saunders, J.A. Gorman, Arthur Sosslau, Benjamin Whang, D-H. rd 
anen, K.J. Perlman, I.E. Beckwith, R.L. Bowles, M.F. Card, J.C. Ha 

C.J. Jachimowski, H.A. Leybold, H.G. Reichle, Jr., J.B. Robertson, 
Smith, R.E. Brown, M.B. Barker 
Lecturer S.H. Sandler 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
^ 0° 

Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activities Fp 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment af c p 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers in bi rap! 
ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; airport n 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal protection "T 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and Laker ef " 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dams; ‘on 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and ee, cho” 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific an pan w 
logical background required for careers in municipal engineering, 2 p 
regional planning, environmental civil engineering, as well as for p "m 
engineering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineering, EL 
engineering, and industrialized housing. : ‘on 0 "T 
The concern for environmental quality has led to the identifica? m? 
merous problem areas such as air, water, land, and noise pollute gir 
others, which, in turn, has emphasized the need for "broad-gauged pave” 
ing personnel who have been educated in a field of engineering an eit p. 


t i i , pects 0 , 
realistic understanding of the social, economic, and legal aspects ded bY A 
"ssi 5 . (ei ‘urriculum provide s 
fessions. The flexibility in the civil engineering curriculun lows 
relatively large number of technical electives in the senior year à 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1971-72 


ERI 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


) interested in these contemporary 
ntal aspects by branching off into an 
è concentration of 


urban. problems to emphasize environ- 
area of environmental civil engineering. 


Sens: study outlined in the curriculum below provides the 
oh tg tials for beginning a career upon graduation, for registration as a profes- 
on Civil engineer as required by law, and for continuing study at the gradu- 
H the level. The first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
io School; however, a student electing the environmental civil engineering op- 
i its Should select his humanities and social science electives with a view to his 
d t In environmental engineering (Sociology 126, Urban Sociology, must 
Í ^cluded as one of his electives). 
! 
| URRCULU Ns 
First Semester 
Bagi Ap S1: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
or lx: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
- 30:  Precalculus (3) 
TA l: General Physics (4) 
€ctive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 
rh 2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Math 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
Ph 31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Ele Y52: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Ctive Selected from humanities or social Sciences (3) 
Third Semester 
2 ad inca tt E Y P EI d NS MIN AL BCammx 
APS 115. 


Chem n. Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Math 32. General Chemistry (4) 
* Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Phys 51 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Electi, Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
ive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


4 Fourth Semester 
Ang, E Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
CE 140: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
* Materials Science (3) 
Phy, 52. Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
tive. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
. elected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


A Fifth Semester 
— o SST eas ena, unu iia 
CR D Engineering Analysis II (3) 

93. Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Mk 131 ' — Structural 1 heory (6) 
Thermodynamics (3) 
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Sixth Semester 


CE183: Urban Planning (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Seventh Semester : OR EOS dao idm PF — 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE193: Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 
Elective: ^ Technical electives (6) 
| Eighth Semester E 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 

CE185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 

| CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

CE194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
| Elective: Technical electives (8) 


Technical Electives* 


CE 186: Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 195: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
CE 196 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

| CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 

CE 208: Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 

CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


CE 212: Engineering Climatology (3) 
CE 213: Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) 
CE 215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
ES 234: Composite Materials (3) 
Geol 125: Marine Geology (3) 
Geol 128: | Geomorphology (3) 
Geol 181: General Oceanography (3) 


Geol 188: Geophysics for Geologists II (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 134: Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 

U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 

U&RP 207: Land Development Planning (3) 

U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning (3) 


Environmental Civil Engineering Option 


s0 | 
- 4 "E . problem 
Environmental civil engineering is concerned with the study of the pro™ wal, 


: : : . ban rene |! 
environmental quality—air, water, land, noise, transportation, urb: | as we 

: s “ree 
etc.—that affect the life, development, and behavior of the individu with U* 
as society. One of the goals of this program is to provide the student 


an? 
~— justi 
* For Geology and Urban 


Jr grat 
. nderg" 

and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Uni 
Graduate Catalogu 


enti 


t 
T to cont 
.. "vironm 


Taulicg, tra 


Wh regional planning, legal 


fo Ch emph 
s Staduate 


ApS 1: 
lor 1x : 
Math 30: 
Phys l: 
lective: 


Engl 


als for beginning a career 


Toce e = ‘ - 
5$ section of several fields of 
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upon graduation so that he may be in a posi- 
ribute to the solutions of the 


problems related to the improvement 
venta] quality 


The program provides study of a 
civil engineering 
nsportation, waste control 


comprehensive 
structures, materials, hy- 
combined with allied fields in urban 


and legislative practices, and the social 
asize environmental aspects. 


study or for 


sciences 
The curriculum prepares the student 
à career in environmental civil engineering. 


First Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
English Composition: I 
Precalculus (3) 
General Physics (4) 
Selected from hum 


Anguage as Communication (3) 


anities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 
Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester 


Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Eng 
General Chemistry (4) 

Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Selected from humanitie 


ineering (3) 


s or social sciences (3) 
Fourth Semester 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Structural Theory (6) 

Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Urban Planning (3) 
Legal and Economic Aspects of Enginee 


ring (2) 
“gineering Geology (3) 


Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Selecte 


d from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seti ae ee p e^ 


——— 
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Seventh Semester 


CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
CE 168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 
CE 195: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control € 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 
Eighth Semester 
CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering I aboratory (1) 
CE192:  Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
Elective: l'echnical electives (8) 
Technical Electives* 
B Sc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
Chem 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
CE215: Urbanc onstruction Technology (3) 
Geol122: Structural Geology (3) 
Geoll25: Marine Geology (3) 
Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 


Geol 181: 
Geol 241: 
ME 176: 
tSoc 126: 
U&RP 201: 
U&RP 207: 
U&RP 208: 


General Oceanography (3) 
Geochemistry (3) 

Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Urban Sociology (3) 

Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 

Land Development Planning (3) 

Urban Transportation Planning (3) 


COURSES 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Concepts of stress and strain; 
slender members due to axial, 


tion to yield criteria and inel 
(Fall) 


224 

„mation © 

strain energy; stress and deform e 

torsional, and bending loads; f 5 
astic deformation. Prerequisite: / 


123 Structural Theory (6) 
(Formerly CE 121-22 Structural Theory (3-3)) l 


«3l 

„Jassi“ 
n e 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both 120 
and modern approaches. Prere 
(Fall) 


quisite or concurrent registration: 


140 Materials Science (3) 


, bano" 
Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy P ifv 
crystal structure: imperfections: noncrystalline solids; reaction rate tioni 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal ‘conductivity, electrical con jot” 
semiconductors: magnetism: elasticity and anelastic phenomen™ egi 
plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture, Prerequisite or concur 
tration: Ap S 113, Phys 32. (Spring) 


-pip 
—* dest” 
* For Biological Sciences, Chemistry Geology, 
tions, see the [ ndergraduate and Gr idu 
t Sociology 1 


> course 
and Urban and Regional Planning € 


ate Catal«c 


^ " ly 
26 must be included as one of the electives during the first year of stud 
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166 Materials Engineering (2) 


Mechanical Properties and their description: 
the mechanical behavior of metals. 


Materials; effect of Strain-rate 


effect of microstructure on 


ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 


and temperature; creep, fatigue, and frac- 
ture; effect of surface and environment: materials evaluation for structural 
) Performance. Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; 
(Fall) 


or approval of Department 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Measurement of s 


l'Ubber-elastic parameters; observation of microplastic and plastic defor- 

mation; plastic instability; creep, creep-instability, and creep-fracture; 
brittle fracture; fatigue; cyclic state Prerequisite or concurrent 
tration: CE 166. (Fall) 


trains and forces: determination of elastic, anelastic, and 


regis- | 

168 Introductory Soil Me 
Engineering 
Capacity, f 
(Fall) 


chanics (3) 
properties of soils; 


analysis of lateral e 
foundations, and slope 


arth pressures, bearing 
stability, Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 


'82 Foundation Enginee 


ring (2) l 
Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 
1 : 
83 Urban Planning (3) 


"nBineering aspects 
Supply and se 
environment, 


of urban planning, water ! 
werage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and natural | 
(Spring) 


including transportation, 


185 Soil Mechanics 
Laboratory 
and genera] 
(Spring) 


and Foundation Eng 


ineering Laboratory (1) 
experiments 


for the classification, strength, compressibility, 
engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168. 
186 

Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Deformation and strain, stress, invariants, Constitutive equations. Elastic, | 
op elastic, elastic-plastic, and viscoplastic response; technical beam the- | 
9TY; eccentric bending; buckling; torsion. F 

anisms, 


'ailure criteria and failure mech- 
Prerequisite: CE 166, 167. (As arranged) 


19 
0 Legal and Economic 


Aspects of Engineering (2) 


Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 
dec; Specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering design | 
€Cisions. (Spring) | | 
19) 
Metal Structures (3) 


rincipleg " : 
io NCiples of the design of metal structures: 
ns; Specific 


; Structural elements; connec- 


l9 Problems of analysis; methods of construction. (Fall) I i} 

2 Rei | | 

e ~ ; | | 

Inforceg Concrete Structures (3) l | 

rinci 4 E : e | 

orc Ples of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- Il ll 

mein nent Of structural elements. Monolithic str uctures; precast elements; l | 

9ds of construction. (Spring) l 

: Hydra lice | | 

lu; ulics and Hydrology (3) | ! 

ui ¢ " N r | | 

o, j 'ansport In open and closed conduits. Gravity waves; theory of | | | 
nd water movement; elements of surface hydrology; rainfall and 


te .? 
id LARA 
i 4 2 =e ^ 
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runoff; groundwater hydrology. Civil engineering and hydrogeol” 
applications of seepage, drainage, sea water intrusion in coastal 
well flow, etc. Statistical hydrology. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 


, ; . „yst 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal SJ* 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalination; stream 
lution control. Prerequisite: CE 193 and senior status. (Spring) 


195 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 


Relation of transportation to urban planning; transport systems; 1 
tation planning and design, including surveys, data analysis, econ 
and coordination of systems. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


trans 
y 


196 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 

(Formerly Structural Safety and Reliability) y 
| Operational and structural failure mechanisms: instability, fractule ^, 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. ii 
of probabilistic structural analysis; statistics of extremes; risk an 
bility; optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: Ap S 115, CE 123; or * 
lent. (Spring) 


qu 


197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, ! 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control of equ 

| wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Pret 
senior status. (Fall) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


m 
Pre requi? 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems e w 
tion. A mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfe gy 
control of energy from its source to its moving system. He has contri" | 
our present technology in every industry and in every phase of reseà "m d 
sign, development, and production. Land and marine vehicles, transpa gj 
systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, v fou 
tion control devices, and a host of other devices lie in his domain. n fu 
ing should provide him with the ability to formulate problems based ° pic 
mental laws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which are t oo | 
to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant work, an "A 
up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum F acti 4 
background for careers in research, design, development, and manu i 
a wide variety of industries. s in wit 
Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering, which ^ J^ 
broad foundation in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, ele o 
sciences, consist of studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, A ent 
and electronics, material sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal scien: ines d 
conversion and power, environmental control, and the design of r y 
systems and their control. The program of study outlined below et the ob 
the concept that the mechanical engineer must be prepared to 
lenge of ever-increasing technical, economic, and social problems. 


: Grady 


“ture, and 


eve 
velopment, 
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ate are res ) sitions E al alysis, manu- 
ates ; qual fied for prote sional po: I in Ges » 4 

t ) ) rc S ) |! mr esearch anc 
ar Plication c n achines, I rocess, and contro , OT 


as well as for graduate work. 


CURRICULY M 


ApS 1: 
Engl l or 1x: 


Math 30: 


Elective. 


ADS 115. 
hem 13: 
Math 32. 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51. 


Elective. 


Seven th Se 


First Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) i i n (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3 
Precalculus (3) 

General Physics (4) ta) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


Second Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester 


Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
General Chemistry (4) 

Calculus of Several Variables (3) j 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2 2 

Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 3 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 ) 
Fourth Semester 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
ngineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 

Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


Engineering Analysis II (3) bg 
ntroduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
ermodynamics (3) j . 
lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semeste 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 


-Jnamics of Linear Systems (3) 
Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


mester 


Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


1 LÀ. 
V6 4 ees PT 
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ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 

ME 171: Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester — — BE 


EE 172: Control Systems (3) 

ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 

l ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 


P 4 


) 


Technical Electives if 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3 
ME 161: Advanced Dynamics (3) 
| ME215: Theory of Vibrations (3) 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME225:  Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME240:  Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
ME247:  Fluidics (3) 
| ME 251-52: Transportation (3-3) 


| COURSES 
| | 120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) "T 
Engineering reports and presentation of experimental information: , jy 
ing equiP™ yj 


| duction and demonstration of various types of measuri 
cluding strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, etc. Laboratory ^ 
introduction to experimental techniques and experiments designe bys ° 
purpose of familiarization with basic equipment. Prerequisite: 


52. (Spring) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) odoi 
Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow and their application; intr 
to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Ap S 59. (Spring 


131 Thermodynamics (3) Ai qie 

Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statisti per” 

| points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law proach dl 

I| dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. , 

Jl equilibrium, entropy and the second law of thermodynamics; ApS’ 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


(Fall) 


134 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) E "i 
Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of freedom linear yb $ "d 
sient and steady-state analysis, vibration of distributed saber 114 
and solution by numerical methods. Prerequisite: AP l 

| (Spring) 

148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) ,sibilit y 
Application of thermodynamics to engineering systems, irreve 
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availability, thermodynamic potentials and criteria of equilibrium. Analy- 
Sis of thermodynamic cycles; power and refrigeration cycles, air-standard 
Cycles; nonreactive gas mixtures; thermodynamics of reactive mixtures 
Prerequisite: ME 131. (Spring) 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Emphasis on experimental projects involving problem definition, analysis, 
data acquisition and reduction, and the formal report; design of new 
experiments or modification of existing experiments in the mechanical, 
fluid, and thermal areas is encouraged. Prerequisite: ME 120. (As 
arranged) 


I55 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with application to nozzles, pipe 
flow, and fluid machinery; introduction to thin airfoil theory. Prerequi- 


Site: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 
161 Advanced Dynamics (3) 


Review of rigid body dynamics and Euler's equations; balancing of rotat- 

Ing shafts; motion about a fixed point, Euler's angles; spinning top and | 
€ theory of the gyroscope; Lagrange's equations for particles, rigid 

j 

f 

$ 


Odies, and systems; introduction to kinematic analysis and synthesis of 
Mechanisms. Prerequisite: ME 134. (Fall) 


171 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 


Introduction to theory of elasticity. Derivation of basic equations; tor- 


i 
sion and pure bending of slender members of arbitrary cross section, l | 
membrane analogy; two-dimensional problems; Airy stress function, stress | 
(pantrations; minimum energy principles. Prerequisite: CE 120. 
all) 


à : | 
2 Mechanics of Deformable Solids II (3) 
Theory of plasticity. Stress and strain deviators; invariants, criteria for 
Yielding; Lode variables; plastic stress-strain relations; stresses in elasto- 
Phtti tubes; twisting of elasto-plastic bars; basic concepts of slip line 
elds; introduction to creep. Prerequisite: ME 171 (As arranged) 


17 i 
6 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Kinds and sources of air, thermal, and noise pollution; abatement of | 

Pollution. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) l 
187 " 

Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Steady. 


ical and unsteady-state heat conduction; analytical, analog, and numer- | 
vol Solutions. Convective heat transfer, boundary layer approach, 

tr O8y between heat and momentum transfer; thermal radiation, heat 
ansfer by radiation between surfaces; design and selection of heat ex- 
- Prerequisite: Ap S 114, ME 126. (Fall) 

id Mechanic 


| 

| 

Changers | 
troducti 


al Design (3) | 
m “tion to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of | 
spcanical elements; design of machine components such as shafts, 
ings, 


bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 


Dents, Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 
3 ; : 
Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Tinciple 


S of creative design and systems design concept; computer-aided | 


C4» «cu t 
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design; design project involving the complete design of a mechanical 
neering device. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) y 
Principles of steady-state energy conversion; basic ideas of qb 
physics and introduction to semiconductors; analyses of thermo? y gy 
photovoltaic, thermionic, and magnetohydrodynamic generators an 
cells. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


js 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. prereq™ 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
GRADUATE STUDY 
will f 


Dynamic developments in science and technology in decades to come "4 
quire that the engineer keep pace with newly emerging technologic? tit 
plines, as well as with new techniques in analysis, design, and comput 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that graduate education in à e et 
technology will assume a vital responsibility in answering the needs O 5 d 
nologically oriented society. Amidst the proliferation of knowledge an% pg 
nological specialty, the School adheres to the principle that versatility i 
in scientific fundamentals should be the characteristic features of any gr wit 
program of study that attempts to prepare the graduate student to c0 
the engineering developments of today and of the future. 

The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engin 
graduate programs of study in the various areas of concentration 1D | nal $ 
fessional disciplines of civil and mechanical engineering. Its professio gl 
well as basic interdisciplinary programs encompass the broad areas | e 
mechanics, structural engineering, geotechnics and foundation engin ig 
Ocean engineering, public works engineering, urban environmental eng! gr 
flight sciences, mechanical engineering design, propulsion, transport , get? 
gineering, thermal sciences, material engineering, fluid mechanics; * fs) 
space engineering. Within these broad categories are basic programs pan 
and research in the elasticity, inelasticity, and fracture of solids; the ™ jal 
of continua; the structure and properties of materials; the theory u judi” 
shells, and elastic stability; advanced structural analysis and design, ! sit 
structural reliability; structural dynamics; soil mechanics; classical ^" 
tical thermodynamics; heat and mass transfer; energy conversion; zn y" 
processes; incompressible, compressible, laminar, viscous, turbulen? gat) 
sonic, and nonsteady flows; hydrodynamics and oceanography; go* ay, 
advance i 


i ana dh lectial manheniee. dunamic stab RO 
atmospheric space flight and celestial mechanics; dynamic St e i, 


structures; propulsion systems; and aerothermochemistry. 
disciplinary program, students elect approved courses from othe 
of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, as well as ps 
schools and divisions of the University. Depending upon the e id e”. 
student, some of the programs leading to the degrees of Master of yt of s 
(by special permission of the appropriate department chairman) Doct pah 
ence are given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, I angle 
ton, Virginia. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and eng! 


ano ^y 
NI 


eerin£ 0 


and reaction kinetics; analytical and nonlinear mechanics; 
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ra übment are utilized whenever feasible. Arrangements can also be made 
" ^w facilities and equipment of the Naval Ship Research and Develop- 
wn oratory, Annapolis, Maryland, where an off-campus Master's degree 
ic às been initiated. I yw i l 

TA M gram is arranged to fit the individual needs and interests of the 
rience Student, and at the same time to utilize effectively his previous ex- 
il ^ and background. This background should normally include an under- 
ae " egree in engineering, the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. 
s date student is assigned a faculty adviser on the basis of his study 
YE the sf hereby enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop dur- 

urse of his program. 


"lu 

“UD 

d SAND AREA OF CONCENTRATION 

pr i 

LN ^" of study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
Propriate allied areas. 


tst. 


Ap $913. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
ADS 915. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IH 
*ES 270: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V 
‘ Introduction to Acoustics 
*po5..° Random Process Theory I 
Me 272; Random Process Theory II 
s * Time Series Analysis 
ES 274; Noise and Vibration Control 
ES 276. Advanced Theoretical Acoustics 
ES 277. Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
*ES 278. Physical Acoustics 
: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
"ES 280. Human Factors in Engineering 
? Special Topics in Acoustics 
299-309, Research 
"ES 310: Thesis Research 
311. Aeroacoustics 
*ES 3. Nonlinear Acoustics 
ES 398. Theory of Random Vibration 
ES 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 215. Dissertation Research 
ME 21%. Theory of Vibrations 
ME 221. Structural Dynamics 
ME 315: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 


58 220. Analytical Mechanics 

"ES 263. Nonlinear Mechanics 

BS 73: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers 
by ES 298: Time Series Analysis 

99.30. Research 
7 248. thesis Research 
Dent Minar: Aircraft Design 

ASA. 
Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


ME 275 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 212: 
Ap S 213: 
CE 252: 
CE 261: 
CE 263: 
EE 157 
ES 221: 
ES 284: 
ES 285: 
*ES 286: 
*ES 287: 
ES 289: 
ES 299—300: 
OR 251: 


IL Ap S 211: 
Ap S 213: 
EE 271: 
ME 215: 
| ME 221: 
| ME 222: 
| *ME 270: 
| *ME 271: 
| *ME 272: 
*ME 273: 
*ME 274: 
*ME 279: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 


| Ap S 212: 
| Ap S 213: 
| Ap S 214: 
| Ap S 215: 
| CE 212: 
| CE 274: 
Il CE 275: 
"| EE 133: 
| EE 236: 
ES 228: 
ME 218: 
ME 221: 
ME 222: 
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*ME 276: 
*ME 283: 
*ME 293: 
*ME 294: 


` P im : arranged 
Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 


* "23 
(4 «= = © 


Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Mechanics of Space Flight 
Advanced Propulsion Systems 
Aerothermochemistry I 
Aerothermochemistry II 


Computer-aided Structural Design 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
General Structural Dynamics 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Theory of Elasticity I 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite-element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
Automated Design of Complex Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Design 

Thesis Research 

Linear Programming 


Flight Sciences* 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Automatic Control in State Space Setting 
Theory of Vibration 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 

Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Aircraft 
Stability and Control of V/STOL Aircraft 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 

Special Topics in Flight Sciences 

Research 

Thesis Research 


Fluid Mechanics 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V 
Engineering Climatology 

Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Electromagnetic Waves 
Magnetohydrodynamics 

Physical Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 
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ME 227. Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
ME 235: Compressible Flow | 
ME 285: Reaction Kinetics 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 289: Radiative Heat Transfer | 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics ! 
Mp E 298 Research | 
99-300 Thesis Research | 
ME 310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids I 
ME SII Nonsteady Flow || 
"Mu Hypersonic Flow | | 
RY Physical Gas Dynamics | 
ME 398 Advanced Reading and Research | 
^E 399 Dissertation Research 
Geotech; 
technics and Foundation Engineering 


Aeroelasticity 


NET Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
CR 20: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III | 
CE “04 Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CR o Applied Soil Mechanics II ! 
CE E Foundation Engineering I 
CE od Special Topics in Soil Mechanics | 
CE 209 Rock and Ice Mechanics I 
CE217 Theoretical Soil Mechanics || 
CE 218 Water Resources Engineering I | 
CE 25 Water Resources Engineering II 
CE 29 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
(E29 3 8: Research 
CR c Thesis Research 
CE 399 Advanced Reading and Research | 
$221 Dissertation Research | 
25e. Theory of Elasticity I | l 
1 285. Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media l 
Geol 155. Finite-element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ll 
"Geor Ds Structural Geology I| 
„Geol 147 Geomorphology | 
Geo} 163 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
Geo} 187 Sedimentation 
Geo} 188 Geophysics for Geologists I 
tol 254 Geophysics for Geologists II 
ME 21 Advanced Structural Geology 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


ME 161 Applications of Numerical Methods 

ME 218 Advanced Dynamics | 
ME 221 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 55, Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


: Urbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 


AOAO 


j 
2 

~~ 
A^ 


CE 298 
| CE 299-300: 
| CE 398: 
| | CE 399: 
| ES 228: 

| *Geol 147: 
|| *Geol 181: 

| *Geol 241: 


Propulsion 


*Geol 282: 

ME 218: 

ME 221: 

| ME 227: 
| | ME 237: 
ME 250: 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 213: 
| Ap S 215: 
| EE 133: 

| EE 236: 

| ME 218: 

| | ME 221: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
| ME 227: 
ME 235: 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergr 
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ME 240 Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
T ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 
Á ME247:  Fluidics 
ME 250: Design of Complex Systems 
ME 251-52: Transportation 
ME 253: Vehicular Performance 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
Ocean Engineering 
Ap S 211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
| Ap S 213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II l 
» ApS214: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
h | CE 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
f CE 206 Foundation Engineering 
i CE207: Special Topics in Soil Mechanics 
p | CE 208 Rock and Ice Mechanics 
j | CE 217: Water Resources Engineering I 
i CE 218 Water Resources Engineering II 
i | CE 256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
[ | | CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
| | ji E258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
E 274 Mechanics of Water Waves 
"E x 


Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Physical Oceanography 

Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
General Oceanography 

Geochemistry 

Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Propulsion I 

Design of Complex Systems 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IH 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V 
Electromagnetic Waves 
Magnetohydrodynamics 


Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 
Viscous Flow 
Compressible Flow 
aduate and Graduate Catalogue 
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Propulsion I 
Propulsion II 

ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics | 
ME284: ^ Combustion Processes | 
ME 285: Reaction Kinetics 

ME 287: Heat Conduction 


ME 288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 291 Energy Conversion 
p ME 298 Research 


599-300: Thesis Research 
Nonsteady Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 


bh; 
le Works Engineering 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
E 206: Foundation Engineering | 
= “08: Rock and Ice Mechanics | 
eE2II Engineering Aspects of Waste Control | 
CE 212; Engineering Climatology | 
CR 213 Urban Construction Technology | 
SHS Water Resources Engineering I 
CE BS: Water Resources Engineering Il 
CR So Transportation Engineering. | 
CE E Pavement and Runway Design i || 
CRs. Introduction to Ocean and € oastal Engineering | 
CR A. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
299. 39° Research | 
E Aq 204 Thesis Research 


E Aq 21 : Administration of Engineering Contracts | 

0: Engineering Law 

E Aq 245. Construction Management I 

E Ad 5 *' Construction Management II | 

EAq5,, Construction Management III | 
*61: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


*chanics and Materials Engineering 


Ap 215; Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 

APS 213. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
ADS 214. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Ap §5 | Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV | 
CR 208: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V | 
CE 209. Rock and Ice Mechanics | 


CE 255. Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

ES 215: General Structural Dynamics | 
BS 227. Analytical Mechanics | 
ES 33>. Theory of Elasticity I ! 
B§ 535, Theory of Elasticity II 


ES 234. Advanced Materials Science 
Es 235. Composite Materials 

ES 236. Physical Metallurgy | | 
' Wave Propagation in Solids 


s 
ERTE RAAP 
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ES 240: Fracture Mechanics 
ES 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
ES 259: Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ES 285: Finite-element Methods in Engineering Mechanics \ 
ES 290: Special Topics in Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ES 298: Research 

ES 299—300: Thesis Research 

ES 398: Advanced Reading and Research 1 
ES 399: Dissertation Research 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics N 
ME 280: Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium T hermodynamics 


Structural Engineering 


Ap S 213: 
Ap S 214: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 210: 
CE 213: 
CE 215: 
CE 252: 
CE 254: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 261: 
CE 262: 
CE 263: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
ES 221: 
ES 234: 


ES 240: 


ES 285: 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Structural Design for Dynamic Loads 

Urban Construction Technology 

General Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural Mechanics 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Finite-element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


Thermal Sciences 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 212: 
Ap S 213: 
Ap S 214: 
Ap S 215: 
ME 221: 
ME 227: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 284: 
ME 285: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 291-92: 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Advanced Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Combustion Processes 

Reaction Kinetics 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Energy Conversion 


Statistical Thermodynamics 
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Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 


Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


“portation Engineering 


NON y. 
NI: TECHNOLOGY OF THE VEHICLE 


Por 
U 
tu; an and Reg 


Design of Metal Structures 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Transportation Engineering 
General Structural Dynamics 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 
Theory of Vibrations 


Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 


Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 
Propulsion I 

Propulsion II 

Engineering Systems Design 


Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 


Electromechanical Control Systems 
Design of Complex Systems 
Transportation 

Vehicular Performance 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


Design of Metal Structures 


Ir; , 
THE WAY (ROUTE STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES) 


Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 
Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Foundation Engineering 
Special Topics in Soil Mechanics 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Stations and Terminals 

Traffic Engineering 


ional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cata- 
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CE 252: General Structural Dynamics Cf 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
ME 250: Design of Complex Systems 
ME 251-52: Transportation 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research M 
ME 398 Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
*U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 
*U&RP 209: Urban Transportation Models i 
" 
OPTION III: TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS " 
CE 220: Transportation Engineering | 
CE223: Traffic Engineering 
E Ad 281-82 Systems Analysis and Management Q 
tLaw 349: Local Government Law 
Law 372: Administrative Law 
tLaw 407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 
tLaw 408: Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 
tLaw 492: Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
tLaw 501: Land Development Law 
tLaw 505:  Intergovernmental Relations I 
tLaw 506: Intergovernmental Relations II 
ME 251-52: Transportation 
ME298: Research | 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR201: Survey of Operations Research Methods I 
OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
*U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban Planning 
*U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 
*U&RP 209: Urban Transportation Models 


*U&RP 210: 


Urban Development Economics 


Urban Environmental Engineering 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 206: 
CE 211: 
CE 215: 
CE 217: 


CE 218 


CE 220: 
CE 223: 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Underg 


logue. 


+ For Law course descriptions, see the National Law Center catalogue 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Foundation Engineering 

Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 
Urban Construction Technology 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 
Transportation Engineering 

Traffic Engineering e | 
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199, Research 
sa 2-300: Thesis Research 


Ad 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
“Ad 207; The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators | 
‘Ad 210 Engineering Law | 
n 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning | 
25,150: Design of Complex Systems | 
MES l'ransportation T 
ME p 5 Urban Transportation Technologies | 
ME “61: I undamentals of Environmental Control ! 
ME s: Air Pollution Meteorology | 
Rp m Air Pollution Control Processes | 
"M br Urban Development Planning | | 
inp i Urban Housing / n 
lh 5 Land Development Planning a 
“08 Urban Transportation Planning 


JINEERING COURSES | | 


20 " 
| Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; conception and de- 
"€ of structural systems for various cases, including low- and high-rise 
uildings, long-span structures, bridges, suspended roofs, and special 
Structures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 


20 " | 
? Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) | 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; selection of appro- 
Priate structural system; design of slabs, frames, folded plate roofs, shell 
Structures, and other special structures. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- | 
ment (Fall) ! 


203 p 

restressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
""Mgn in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) i} 


n 
Ly Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
queories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and 
r design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; 
"Pim of lateral earth pressure with. applications; stability analyses of 
E Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequi- 
' approval of Department. (Spring) 


, 
«05 à 
Applied Soil Mechanics H (3) l 
Nature 


Wat of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of | 
er 


tiber soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
ation: . - earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 
a bow analysis of settlement Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 

atory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) I! 


06 : 
Foundation Engineering (3) 


ri i . . 
a" of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the l 
ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile founda- | 
| 


tn 
e, an and 
Regional Pl x " " 1duat i Gr te Cata- 
anning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate T 
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ms, ” 


tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing - rii 
o 


waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface exp 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval 0 
partment. (Spring) 


207 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics (3) w 
Selected topics in soil mechanics of current interest, such as soil it 

soil dynamics, computer applications, excavation with nuclear ex? " 

and ocean bottom sediments. May be repeated for credit. Pret 


approval of Department. (Fall) 


208 Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Rock Mechanics) 


epic ie $ ; lof? 
Classification, composition, and structure of rocks; elastic and rheo ei 
properties; fracture; effect of hydrostatic pressure and temperatum. 


of water; strain measurement and testing. Classification, composi“ " 
structure of ice; deformation flow and fracture. Engineering, geoph” 
and geological applications. Prerequisite: ES 221 or equivale?" 
(Spring) 


209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 


í ; € ia DS 
Mechanics of continua and their relation to and application 1f K il 
chanics; theories of failure and stability; theories of consolidatiO™ 
| lems of seepage. Prerequisite: CE 204. (Fall) 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) iss! 
| indeter | 


| Classical and modern methods of analysis of statically 1n F 
structures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, finite stat 
| theory of plastic collapse and shakedown. Prerequisite: gradua 
(Fall) 


N 
— 


Engineering Aspects of Waste Control (3) p” 
Hydraulics and design of sewer systems; sewage treatment and -— y 
posal; control of industrial and nuclear wastes; biological, chem! 
related physical processes. (Fall) 


212 Engineering Climatology (3) ity cot" 
å ; » . i nu " 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, p fost 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, $i fof 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation an per 
mation, soil moisture and ground frost. Prerequisite: approva 
ment (Spring) 

213 Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) a” 


| Li 
: ind 10805 y. 
| Design of structures for dynamic and impact forces; wind bei e 
| forces, earthquake and blast loads; design of structural eleme roble” 
|| crete and steel; details of connections; discussion of specie 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


| 215 Urban Construction Technology (3) ef 


i ; ! „y, modula! ag 
| Modern designs and construction techniques for the city; mol jo" 
struction; construction management and planning. Prerequis!"" 
of Department (Spring) 


217 Water Resources Engineering I (3) ; 
| (CE 217 and 218 replace former CE 214 (3)) : "d 
| Hydrology; open channel flow with application to navigation, 
water power; water supply and distribution. (Fall) 
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218 Water Resources Engineering II (3) 
(CE 217 and 218 replace former CE 214 (3)) 
Groundwater; pollution and sanitation in sewers, lakes, estuaries, water 
resources planning; special problems (Spring) 


220 Transportation Engineering (3) 
Elements of transportation technology: mass transportation systems, air- 
ports, highways, inland waterways. Problems of design and construction. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department (Spring) 


2 ^ 

m Pavement and Runway Design (3) 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
grades based on elastic and viscoelastic theories; empirical methods of de- ! 
sign of flexible and rigid highway and airfield pavements; general prin n 
ciples of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 204, ES 221 (As arranged) i| 


222 Stations and Terminals (3) 
Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria 
applicable to most existing and foreseeable modes. Problems of locating 
the facility, planning it as a subsystem of the transportation system, pas- li 
Senger and freight handling, intra-modal and inter-modal interfacing, com- | 
munication and control. Illustrations include railroad and subway sta- 
tions, bus terminals, airports, and harbors. Prerequisite: approval of De- | 
Partment. (As arranged ) 


251 4 

23 Traffic Engineering (3) | 
Problems of traffic forecasting and planning for the various modes of 
transportation. Impact on and interaction with urban planning. Prereq- 
uisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent and approval of Department. (Fall) 


252 General Structural Dynamics (3) | 
Analysis of elastic structures under dynamic loadings—steady-state, tran- | 
Sient, and stochastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin shells. | 
Stochastic load processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure under stochastic | 
loading—first exceedance, damage accumulation. Prerequisite: approval 
9f Department (Fall) || 


254 > pi 
Special Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics, including finite element tech- 
em thermal stresses in one- and two-dimensional structures, impact | 
i elastic bodies, and other current topics of interest. Prerequisite: CE | 
“10 or approval of Department. (As arranged ) | 


256 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) | 


enin of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal | 
Curem " ore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wavy e spectra: pro- 
technic... of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting | 
ie n Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 
On co es Oceans and estuaries, outfall and intake design, wave forces 
cile and offshore structures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries 

quisite: Ap S 115, ME 221; or equivalent. (Spring) 


257 x 
arbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) | 


his cou» : var 4 ^ 

) $ course, together with CE 258 Harbor and Coaastal Engineering 1l 

, re - N s fem raf " > | 
eplaces former CE 258 Design of Fixed Maritime Structures (3)) | 

aves 


s» and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 
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" P af 
structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, p 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays: 
internal access structures; maintenance of external and internal 


dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256, ES 228. (Fall) 


ae 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 


“I r i ey ; : -pinet 
(This course, together with CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engin ) 
(3), replaces former CE 258 Design of Fixed Martime Structures (3) 


Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of ff 

structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling F if 

forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations 

ment. Prerequisite: CE 257; and CE 252 or equivalent. (Spring 
261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) y 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with V. jf 
boundary conditions, continuous plates Am plates on elastic founda fe 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces $ 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific ?' 
cations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) " 
con 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced & ç 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular materii p; Ü 
s 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequ! 


261 or equivalent. (Spring) 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
ans 
astic CC olum! M 


General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inel „Kling 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Bue did 
plates and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structure (P 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: approve 
partment. (Spring) 
274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 

Basic concepts. Infinitesimal waves: irrotational theory for dey " 
shallow-water waves, reflexion, refraction, diffraction, attenuation wé 
waves of finite amplitude: airy nonlinear shallow-water theory: u yes pv 
long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves, kinematic wav f 


an 9 


transport. Wave generation by wind: resonance, shear-floW; ory 
mechanisms; state-of-the-art based on correlation between ! fle! 
measurements. Interfacial (internal) waves. Wave-breaking à 
Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) . TO 


Advanced problems in physical oceanography and hydromec 
and ocean waves, oceanography of estuaries and deltas, 
coastal regimes, wind waves in coastal waters, wave diffr: 
flection, clapotis, ocean pollution control, ice forces. PT 'erequ 


228. May be repeated for credit (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) i (Fe 


È it 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for cred 
and spring) 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


il 
"HANICAy - T TT 
AL ENGINEERING COURSES 


^ 
“01 Mechanical Measurement (3) 
(Formerly MeaS 121) 
Precise measurements of mass and length; mechanical and interferometric 
Methods. Prerequisite: approval of Department (Fall—evening) 


x 
“02 Heat Measurement (3) 
(Formerly MeaS 122) 
Temperature scales: measurement by resistance thermometry, thermo- 
Couples, pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry, heat transfer quantities 
and their measurement: calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department (Fall—evening) 


203 Pressure Measurement (3) 
(Formerly MeaS 123) 
Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; work- 
Ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; methods and apparatus for 
Observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range and in 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: approval of Department (Spring 
evening) 


2 

B Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
Continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
Y modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 


(Pi tonstraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


^ 
él 
6 Structural Dynamics (3) 


Line : : à 

-Inéar structures with single degree of freedom and with many degrees of 
reeda » " " e . " 
*edom; linear continuous structures, nonlinear structures, self excited 


Vibras; a s 
bration, damping mechanisms. Prerequisite: ME 215 (As arranged) 


?18 p, A 
‘sign of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 
a eration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and con- 
mation aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects of 
Struc gence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action; 
‘tural considerations. Prerequisite: ES 228 (Spring) 


21] 
ntermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


a Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
Or; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 


" LA. 
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Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savatt! 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harto 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; lar 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary layer concept. Pr 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of thé , 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; di 
lift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic v 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wins 
ory; similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spri 
223 Aeroelasticity (3) 


" 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena: structural deformations of M 
under static and dynamic loads: vibrations of vehicle structures: ^. 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence, control eH”. 
ness, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boun y 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings vio 
sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow: strip theory applications of "y of 
sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston i 
and Newtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equ" 
(Fall) 


225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


" 

Review of thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow: M 
| lic power systems; steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, compress f 
pump types; energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and char 
tics of turbines, compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor i 
pressor turbine characteristics; combustion systems; regenerator: 
requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


| 226 Turbomachinery II (3) 


call 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils; flow in cascades; data for turbine ca o 
tions; axial turbine aerodynamic design; performance of compre fer wi 
cades; axial compressor aerodynamic design, Heat and mass trans jv 
chemical reaction; combustion of liquid fuels; combustion in Pipan” 
gases; combustion without pre-mixing; gas-turbine combustion 
design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


227 Viscous Flow (3) f 


be 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds My A 
approximations, laminar boundary layer theory and the techniq". sit 
solution, stability of laminar flows: Reynolds theory of turbulen rW 
| applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary requi 
ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. re 
Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


N 
o 
— 


Hydrodynamics (3) 


Bol ^ i - ary © apl 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, bound: , apf 


Vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Spring) 
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235 Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograph trans- | 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 
requisite: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


237 Propulsion I (3) 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows; | 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform flows, 
mixing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag and Bl 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and aug- I 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples will include 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: ap- i 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


238 Propulsion II (3) 
Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity, heat ex- | 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interactions in non- 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, dynamic, and 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers; nonsteady- | 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will include a variety of new | 
d induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: ME 237. 

all) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
Determination of linkage proportions from prescribed input-output condi- 
tions for both path and function-generating mechanisms; critical compari- 
son of graphical, analytical, and computer-oriented methods. Techniques 
are applied to the synthesis of various machines and computers. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


24 


— 


Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Principles of system design; interdisciplinary system simulation for me- 
chancial, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic response of sys 
ems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization techniques 


(RÀ computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. l 
all) 


243 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equipment; " 
equires. the integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced level. 
Terequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 


24 
6 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 


oe synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode diagrams, 

electr A0, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, | 

Pro Omechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: ap- || 
val of Department. (Fall) | 


247 Fluidics (3) | 


Int P 
of roduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and modeling 
istable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, 


“44 "33 412^ 
xat t 
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: en i s « 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling s 
Survey of current applications and research Prerequisite: appro" 


Department. (Spring) 


*248 Seminar: Aircraft Design (3) : 
Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Roa idel 
straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations. computer-aide 
sign, integration of aircraft components, economic considerations 
iterations to final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. 
requisite: approval of Department 


250 Design of Complex Systems (3) 
(Formerly ME 260) 
Discussion of frontier problems such as salt water conversion, tran P 
tion devices and systems, systems for space and underwater explo 
Determination of specifications for these s systems to meet given » 
Critical discussion of possible solutions based on technical as well 8$ 


nomic and social considerations. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
(Spring) 


251-52 Transportation (3-3) 


A "workshop" for the study of the problems of urban and inter, 
transportation; identification of the problems of mass transportation o 
assessment of alternative solutions. Topics for discussion incl 
nontechnological requirements and constraints of mass transportatt a 
the technological problems of power supply, propulsion, support 
suspension, guidance and control, guideways and stations. Prered 
approval of Department. (Academic year) 


quist 


253 Vehicular Performance (3) 


dy» 
Methods of performance analysis and evaluation; steady, quasi- -steacy 


wee 
unsteady paths over a flat earth; flight vehicle trajectories over à 5 "Appl? 
and rotating earth; optimization of schedules and trajectories. of DY 
; : S a 
tions to water, land, air, and space vehicles. Prerequisite: approV 
partment. (As arranged) 
255 Urban Transportation Technologies (3) ene! 


d, "7 
Systems aspects; modes of propulsion, thrust and power requires. n ae 
storage devices; new concepts; steering and tr: icking, communie cto" 


an 
control, suspension and ride comfort, noise, air pollution, bur af 
guideways; evaluation of E ea new concepts. PrereqUu 
proval of Department. Fall) 
261 Fundamentals of Environmental Control (3) d o” 
an | 


Sources of atmospheric pollutants; diffusion, distribution, effect, 
urements of pollutants; control methods. I imnology, response = 
water to organic and inorganic pollution, analysis of stream an 
water quality. Prerequisite: : approval of Department. (Fall) 


atu? 
estua” 


262 Air Pollution Meteorology (3) p 
rel and UP 
Weather and motion systems of the atmosphere; ground-lev ic tut 


air conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; atmosphei igo s 
lence and diffusion; meteorological factors in plant location, e 
operation, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or ed 
(As arranged ) 


ed. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 
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263 Air Pollution Control Processes (3) 
Control of particulate and gaseous emissions; settling, filtration, inertial 
Separation; scrubbing; and chemical, physical, and electrostatic precipita- 
tion. Design, operation, and current status of air-pollution control proc- 
esses, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 


| 
| 

"» P - — 

270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) | 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of | 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) | | 

| 
| 


$ 
%1 Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Aircraft (3) 
Various configurations of V/STOL aircraft, review of airscrew theory 
and rotating wing mechanics, dynamics of rotating wing systems, aero- 
elasticity of rotor blades and analysis of vibrating modes, performance of 
V/STOL aircraft. Prerequisite: ES 217 or equivalent. (Spring) | 


* 

772 Stability and Control of V/STOL Aircraft (3) 
Static longitudinal stability, longitudinal and lateral dynamic stability, in- 
fluence of aerodynamic parameters on flight characteristics, transfer func- 
tion of V/STOL aircraft, effect of feedback on stability of V/STOL air- 
Craft. Prerequisite: ME 271. (Fall) 


* 
273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, Stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- | 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: EE 271 or approval of Department. | 


(Fall) ! 


* 
2 E. id 
74 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 


Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
ame using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
ata processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) Í 


275 
: Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) ! 
( ormerly EM 265 Dynamic Stability of Airplanes) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
tet stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
pty of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 


l r " $ a 
EN Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre | 
*quisite: ES 217 or approval of Department. (As arranged ) 


39 
76 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
-ormerly EM 262) 
ius, d second-order Hamiltonian-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to | 
Cial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
Reichs for third-body perturbations Differential correction of orbits by | 
of em least squares and minimum variance techniques Comparison 
Space =e filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
art ight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: ES 217 or approval of | 
artment (As arranged ) 


i 


0 
u 
eret at 


NAS 
A Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


or? 
IR RAS 
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*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) , 
^X e IER . . jane" 
Current problems and methods in V/STOL flight dynamics, adv, 
flight concepts, instrumentation, guidance, and control. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) A 
Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibri 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermody” | 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of 10 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamic 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 


Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phen? 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium SYS ier 
statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected 8 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 280 (Spring) 


" 
f 


*283 Advanced Propulsion Systems (3) - 


General theory of rocket propulsion; thermodynamic fluid flow and g 
transfer analysis; performance and systems analysis for space applic? sis 
Chemical rocket propulsion; liquid, solid, hybrid rockets; air-bret 
propulsion. Theory of combustion stability and efficiency; nucles uj 
pulsion, reactor control theory, criticality, diffusion analysis, and 5 i 

| concepts. Basic concepts of electrical propulsion. Current probe ring) 
| advanced propulsion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (9P 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 


i : atio 
| Thermodynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, flame props 
combustion of liquids and solids, detonation processes.  Prere 
| ME 280. (Fall) 


285 Reaction Kinetics (3) e 


je 
à Tem 5 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneo ring) 


tions in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (2) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


287 Heat Conduction (3) 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; fo 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; stea tio 
f and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat con ale” 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: Ap S 213 oF eq 
(Fall) 


288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; 3PP 
of boundary layer theory to problems of forced convection; 
boundary layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in tut ý ; 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature pfe 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mas prof” 
| formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the con 

| | erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring 


ronulatio? 


i atio? 
lica A 


e 
go" 
bulent i "m 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 
Scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- 
requisite: Ap S 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


* 

290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 
ticles: relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 
Of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


Vi 
1-92 Energy Conversion (3-3) 
Thermodynamics of energy conversion, duality of matter, semiconductor 
theory, thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters; magnetohydrody- 
namic engines, junction diodes, photovoltaic effects, solar cells, free en- 
ergy fuel cells, conditions of equilibrium, construction of fuel cells. Pre- 
requisite; graduate status. (ME 291—spring; ME 292—fall) 


*29 

3 Aerothermochemistry I (3) 
Thermodynamics of reacting systems, combustion kinetics, conservation 
*quations, transport processes, laminar diffusion flames, laminar premixed 
ames, aspects of reacting inviscid flows. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment. (Fall) 


*29 
4 Aerothermochemistry II (3) 
Additional aspects of reacting inviscid flows, reacting boundary layers, 
eterogeneous combustion, turbulent flames, numerical methods in aero- 
thermochemistry. Prerequisite: ME 293 or equivalent. (Spring) 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical 
ermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle forces; 
Perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, the 
Instein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


2 3 
*6 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Selected heat and mass transfer problems of current interest such as tem- 
perature distribution and heat transfer rate in an ablating solid; heat 
ansfer with boiling, two-phase flow in pipes, heat transfer to liquid 
Metals, thermal contact resistance, heat transfer to non-Newtonian fluids. 
Terequisite: approval of Department (Fall) 


EN ee 
digg Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
acted topics in fluid mechanics of current interest, such as rarefied fiow, 
pettonic leading edge flow, method of series truncation, nonequilibrium 
‘Oo © propagation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


Steq 
at Nas 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


Engineering Sciences courses were formerly designated Engineering 
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298 Research (arr.) 


. , in 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SP 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) " 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; conos, 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of conti 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law ‘is 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear V^. 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory? j 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; viscomett) 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions nt 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives, Prerequisite: apP 
of Department. (Fall) 


vo 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) " 
fi V 


Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow: frames of refe istič 
Eulerian and Lagrangian methods. Boundary conditions; characte y, 
and waves, isentropic and nonisentropic disturbances: discontinuities, jot 
actions, special transients. Piston theory and the oscillating airfor » wi 
steady flows with viscosity and entropy gradients. Prerequisite: 

or equivalent. (Fall) 


w 
N 


Theory of Turbulence (3) je 

; - ic turbu 
Concept of turbulence, theory of transition, stability, isotropic tur pule” 
free turbulence, turbulence shear flows, transport process in 


flow. Prerequisite: ME 227 (As arranged) 

315 Hypersonic Flow (3) jutio? 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density , wi 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic 
flow, experimental techniques. Prerequisite: ME 235. (Fall) 

317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) gel 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular a radi 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating ga" 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 


redit. 
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" 
" „han“ 
y Mec | 


217 Analytical Mechanics (3) -aciples and 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational prin 
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Lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 211. 
(Spring) 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) | 


Topological and analytical methods in nonlineat mechanics, nonlinear res- 
Onance, relaxation oscillations. Prerequisite: ES 217 (As arranged) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Infinitesimal strain and compatibility; stress, constitutive relations for 
isotropic solids, displacement and stress formulation of boundary value 
problems, energy principles, the reciprocal theorem, elements of pure 
torsion and flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics and dynamics 
illustrating stress function and Fourier transform methods. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 Theory of Elasticity YI (3) 

Complex variable methods in plane static and dynamic problems; intro- 

duction to three-dimensional elastostatics, displacement potentials of Kel- 

Vin, Papkovich, and Galerkin; classical problems of Kelvin, Boussinesq, 

and Mindlin: Love’s strain function and integral transform methods for 

axially symmetric problems; Somogliana and Betti integrals. Introduction | | 

to thermoelasticity. Prerequisite: Ap S 211, Ap S 213 (which may be 

taken concurrently), ES 221. (Spring) | | 
| 
I 


22 i 
8 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 


Wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
Statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Spring) 


*23 

l TES ZU. 

Solid State for Engineers (3) 
Crystal structure and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrations, thermal 
Properties, free electron theory of metals, band theory of solids, semi- 
Conductors, rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department (Fall) 


2 
32 Advanced Materials Science (3) I 

Simple crystal structures; the defect crystal structure—point defects, line 

defects, surface defects; grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron diffraction; 

diffusion in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polymeric 

ier trials; elastic properties; internal friction; geometry, statics, and dynam 

í of dislocations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigue; 

eed strengthening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive strength 

Ferequisite: approval of Department (Fall) | 


2 
34 Composite Materials (3) | 
seinciples of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 
rials: allure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate 
Mone of composites fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced 
^d fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion- 
ened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


235 i 
Physical Metallurgy (3) 


~ Relat; - s 
‘Ot. ations among structures, properties, and reactions of metals and alloys; 
"d at NASA 


angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged | 


= 
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structures and equilibria, kinematics of physical and chemical react 
plastic deformation mechanisms, diffusion, solid reactions: phase diag 
and phase transformations, recrystallization and grain growth; disi" 
tions—their formation and multiplication in crystal structures; element 
strengthening mechanisms. Prerequisite: approval of Department. í 
arranged ) 


236 Wave Propagation in Solids (3) 


Small amplitude plane and spherical wave propagation in unbous 
elastic media; dilational, shear, and surface waves; reflection and rel 
of plane waves; free waves in finite bodies. Prerequisite: ES 221 ° 
proval of Department. 


r? 


*237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 1 
Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equatio;, the 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic processes 


theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron 809. 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transport prop of 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: U 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of p 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; y 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate . vis 
| elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent soles of 
| | elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equi 


tag) 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 

|| 240 Fracture Mechanics (3) " 
^ ; r . aaa wmm c 

Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, pr: tous" 


f of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fractu p T 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit 4P rect! 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison Apri 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) icit 


theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; one- and two-dimens media; 
ary value problems in linear-visco-elastic and elastic-plastic vise” 


rigid-plastic medium; simple problems in nonlinear viscous i rov?" 
| plastic media; wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequis!* 
ly of Department. (Fall) 
| 259 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) heir "m 
I Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media and i (AS y 
|| cations. Prerequisite: Ap S 212 and ES 221, or ES 256. 
| ranged ) 
| 
| *263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers (3) aris 


f à are’ comp s d | 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth’s atmospheres ^ e. yn 
to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evolution, struc p Ur 


: a esses 
ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation proc 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) | 
ey M ETT n ed. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arra d 
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*270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 
Waves in an infinite medium, energy and intensity, transmission in layered | 
media, source and dipole fields, electrical and acoustical analogies, resona- 
tors, horns and wave guides, normal modes and sound sources in ducts, | 
physiological and architectural acoustics. Prerequisite: approval of De- | 
partment. (As arranged) 


271 Random Process Theory I (3) 
Probability theory and distributions; random variables and types of ran- 
dom processes, relations between correlation functions, power spectra, 
and indicial response; measurement and use of power spectra; behavior of 
physical systems under random inputs. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment (As arranged) 


* 

272 Random Process Theory II (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffu- 
Sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in com- 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineariza- 
tion and stability. Prerequisite: ES 271. (As arranged) 


" 
773 Time Series Analysis (3) 
(Formerly EM 218) 
General properties of stationary and nonstationary random processes Cor- 
relation techniques, types of harmonic analysis, analog and digital spectral 
estimation, variability of estimates, prediction and filtering of time series. 
Applications in communications, vibration, and fluid dynamics. Prere 
quisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 


Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibr ation on man, prac 

tical sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system ! | 
| 
, 


TT 


Noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; noise and vibration iso- 
lations and absorptions, mufflers; noise control by community planning, 
legal aspects of noise. Prerequisite: ES 270, 275. (As arranged) 


* 
275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) | 


Classical scattering and diffraction problems, coupled acoustical and me- 
chanical systems, acoustics of moving sources, propeller noise, principle 
of least time, Snell's law and ray tracing, introduction to boundary and 
Jet noise. Prerequisite: ES 270, ME 215 (As arranged ) 


" 

“76 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) | 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of meas- | 
urements and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and | 
Vibration instrumentation, flow dynamical measurements, hot wire ane- | 
cometry, optical techniques. Prerequisite: approval of Department 
As arranged ) 


* 
277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


E" in dissipative media, nonlinear aspects of acoustics, acoustic 
I. unsteady boundary layers, interaction of sound with turbulence, 

ynamic noise generation, atmospheric attenuation, thermal and viscous 
Phenomena, Prerequisite: ES 275, ME 221. (As arranged) 


OR, 


tred a 


t NA 
SA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 

psy 
splay’ 
crite” 
sjolo#) 


Anatomy and physiology of the ear, experimental methodology in 
acoustics, subjective responses to noise, acoustical controls and d 
effects of aircraft noise and sonic boom on people, human response 
for noise control, effects of noise on human performance and phys 2 
current problems in acoustical theory and technology. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (As arranged) 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


j 
E ; avior 9" 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behav! =i] 


T = ahysi 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of phy 
stresses. (Spring) 

*280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) " 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from ow 


areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments an p nd 


; : ope, * 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, pora af 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. j 
ranged ) 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) "T 
. tio! 
Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solu of 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer soluto and 
: x 4 : i 
dinary and partial differential equations; numerical solution of » 
£ - . actu 
boundary value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and structu! 


| chanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrange 
q pP Į 


N 
A 


Finite-element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) , 

n ; ation: > 
| Derivation of fundamental equations based on energy formula stres 
' ness properties of basic finite elements; solution of problems in P aa gresi 

and strain, plane- and space-framed structures; plate and shell a pett 
| elastoplastic and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 
| (Spring) 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) iffet 
PER , , . oo 
Statistics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay betwe ructi 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled $ ;ficatiü 


^ ` . „agt class! z 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; d e des 
| of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing ^ esit 
: ; ; ~ycturé 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structu 


. be ^ «ha ue 
procedures. Prerequisite: CE 261, 263; ES 285. (As arrange 
| *287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) «al pie 
H . : „matici f 
I| Review of techniques for automated design including mathe. ion © 
| gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; act eni strt 
| automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shel auisite: ap" 
wry 
| tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prered 
|| proval of Department (As arranged ) 
289 Special Topics in Structural Design (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 
290 Special Topics in Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) med’ 


: : s : -ontinuoU* 
Introduction to special topics in nonlinear theories of cont? 


wre arranged 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 
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such as the elastic dielectric, multi-polar theories, continuous theory of 
dislocations; crystal elasticity based on quantum-solid state considerations. 
Prerequisite: ES 259. (As arranged ) 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
a and spring) 
39.. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise helicopter 


noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: ES 
^ 
275. (As arranged ) 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) | | 


media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and | 

absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
? Theory of Random Vibration (3) | 
i 


Stationary random inputs and responses, random excitation of linear sys 
lems, nonstationary random inputs and responses. Random excitation of 
nonlinear systems, vibration fatigue failure, response of space vehicle 


Structures to intense noise fields, measurements and applications. Pre 
requisite: ES 272, ME 215 (As arranged ) 


39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- | 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 y. : 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) | 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


d at NASA I 


angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer Science* B 


Professors R.B. Heller, Guenther Hintze (Research), W.K. Kahn ( Chair! 
Raymond Pickholtz 
Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, C.A. C sew Charles Feldman, Ernst Webs! 
Professorial Lecturers W.F. Crosswell, S.J. Raff, P.H. Enslow, Jr F 
Associate Professors E.H. Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, Nicho 
Kyriakopoulos pI 
Associate Professorial Lecturers M.E. Brady, C.L. Fricke, J.P. Fennell, 4 
Lathi, Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, J.M. Clark, B.M. Horowitz, Leonard Schu 
man, A.R. Shulman, Richard Van Blerkom, W.H. Carter, Allen Das 
Thompson al 
Assistant Professors N.A. Sloan, Vallobh Vimolvanich, Abd-elfattah Abd- 
J.S. Huang, R.H. Lang wi 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.O. Baechler, D.C. Rohlfs, J.K. Cooper Ror 
Fuhr, Maurice Morin, M.I. Celebiler, F.S. LeBeau, J.H. O'Hara, JJ. 
chio, Jr., George Saxton, J.A. Friedhoffer, P.J. Martin, R.E. Merwit os 
Mitchell, Jr., J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., Pi-Fuay Chen, L.G, Hull, R.E. Da 
Iwao Sugai, W.J. English, Gerald Farmer, J.M. Hlavin, Elmer Lipsey 
Scales, J.W. Benoit, G.W. Haigler, R.M. Nicholson, J.R. Silverman 
Special Lecturer Peter Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
wel 


Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical 8$ MT 
lan 


theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide a well-ba on | 
cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roo to 
which electrical engineering builds to create a truly applied science i 
develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, synthes® y 0 
design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum is desig" , 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. The first two y" 
the curriculum are common to all undergraduate fields in the School ? led V si 
devoted to developing a sound foundation of basic sciences couple 
engineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering scien i * 
starts going deeper into electrical engineering. The fourth year 1$ tot: 
voted to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student has ? e 
of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum Of bra 
off into an area of concentration in computer science. pas © 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science mpo“ 
cently acquired modern laboratory equipment, including its own aot idos | 
The student has an opportunity during his last year to work On ne, ff 
projects where his ingenuity, coupled with faculty advice and guidan’ ig 
mits him to concentrate in areas such as computers, communications» 
waves, controls, electronics, medical engineering, circuits, and others: , full 
The scheduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate -— a y? 
time and the part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offere on c ee 
during the day for full-time students, and once every two years in t 
for part-time students. 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1971-72 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


SU WECT 


AREAS 
Networks 
EE l1: Linear Networks I 
EE12: Linear Networks II 
EE113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 114: Linear Active Networks 
h 
Mis and Waves 
E31: Fields and Waves I 
RE: Fields and Waves II iI 
E133: Electromagnetic Waves | 
ï 1 
htironi 
| 
"t 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 
= 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
E 
munications | 
~ 143; Elements of Communication Engineering I | 
144: Elements of Communication Engineering II | 


Cy 
"puter Science 


Tatories 


C 
trols and 


Applications of Computers 
Introduction to Digital Computers 
Design of Switching Systems 
Digital Computer Design 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 


Introduction to System Programming 


Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 


and Measurement 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 


Electrical Measurements 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory 


Systems 


Control Systems 
Electrical Energy Conversion 


Ugineering 


EE 184; 


Introduction to Medical Engineering 


=? 
Se AF RAPS 
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CURRICULUM IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ApS 1: 

Engl 1 or 1x: 
Math 30: 
Phys 1: 
Elective: 


Ap S 2: 
EE 51: 
Math 31: 
Phys 2: 
Elective: 


Ap S 115: 
Chem 13: 
Math 32: 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51: 
Elective: 


Ap S 59: 
ApS 113: 


CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Phys 52: 


Elective: 


Ap S 114: 
EE 11: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 

ME 131: 

Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 152: 
Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 121: 
EE 133: 


First Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Precalculus (3) 

General Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester p: 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester — 


Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
General Chemistry (4) 

Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 

Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester PP å 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester ER 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester _ 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory Il (2) 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Electromagnetic Waves (3) 

Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
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Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


or 
BE 184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
Eighth Semester 1 A E 
~ 114 Linear Active Networks (3) 
FE 122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
P Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
m Electrical Measurements (3) 
ER 199 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Control Systems (3) 


Uy 
"puter Science Option 


to Mer science is a new and developing discipline which combines the elec- 

beng: *sign and mathematical utilization of computers into a single compre- 

Oth aap The student who completes this option will be able to design 

Uig u ardware and software needed for large-scale computing systems. The 

“ign a '^ prepares the student for graduate school or for a career in computer 
applications. 


First Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Math 30: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Phys Precalculus (3) 
Electi General Physics (4) 
e Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 
ApS2 


ER 51. Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Math TH Applications of Computers (3) 
Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Bective. Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


Chem 13. Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
th 35. General Chemistry (4) 

Phys 31. Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Phys 51. Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 

Elective. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


: Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
CE 140: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ys 32. Materials Science (3) 
* Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Elective. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 
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EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 


EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering I aboratory I (2) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 

EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for € omputers (3) 
EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
EE 161: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Eighth Semester = | 


EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

EE 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 

| EE 156: Introduction to System Programming (3) 

EE 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 


| EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) 
L MEN (C 
| COURSES 
| ; 
11 Linear Networks I (3) J 


jons y 
Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; network conventi ren 
equations: mesh and node analysis; network solutions using 9! s n 
equations and initial conditions; transient and steady-state res g I 
; pedance concepts; energy and power; resonance. Prerequisite: 
| Phys 32. (Fall—day and evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) er 


. and 2 
| Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles i oui 
f total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theoro naz ew | 
| analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port P, di 
| Prerequisite: Ap S 114, EE 11. (Offered every year: SP 
| 1972—73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
| 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) » ro 
| Various types of devices used in electronic engineering consider in 
| the point of view of the physics of their operation and from t jid | 

ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. ion of th 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on applicat ion jl 
| elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Intre ee EE 
A design concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequ! 
(Spring—day and evening) 
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31 Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb’s and Gauss’ laws, scalar 
Potential, dipoles, method of images; Laplace’s and Poisson’s equations, 
Oundary value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 32. Prerequisite or con- 
Current registration: Ap S 114. (Offered every year: fall—day; 1972-73 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 


Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, polarization and 
Polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, plane waves, | 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Offered every year: | 
Spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) | 


3 Applications of Computers (3) 


Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine language, 1} 
FORTRAN, data processing, and numerical methods. Writing, debugging, | 
and running programs on a digital computer (Fall—evening; spring 

day and evening) 


60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 


Use, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory | 
*quipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
Network theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
9f electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 11, 31. 
(Fall day and evening) 

f 

Hi Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Characteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
^al and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
cct in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
gration: EE 12, 20, 60. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1973-74 

alternate years: spring—evening) 


113 | 
Network Analysis and Design (3) | 
| 


aplication of matrices and linear graphs to electrical networks; trees, 

A Cut-sets; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to | 

a. space techniques; computer solutions; network transfer functions; 

“ me and synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; filter theory 
esign; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 


C. every year: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—eve- 


l14 
Linear Active Networks (3) | 


terin tion of networks by terminal and port concepts; power and scat- 
ance. erameters; analysis of active networks, including negative imped- l 
actiy Onverters, gyrators, etc.; interconnection of networks; properties of | 
© networks, including reciprocity, stability, activity, and feedback. | 

i 


a *Quisite: EE 113. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring— 
Y and evening) 


121 p, 
ngineering Electronics and Design (3) 


me ge analysis and design beyond the level covered in Electrical Engi- | | 

then Introduction of incremental analysis and design methods to 
lation nic circuits; use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modu- | | 
and demodulation. Prerequisite: EE 20. — (Offered every year: 
ay; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
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122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 


Introduction to and design of the type of nonlinear circuits used in 
ern-day computer and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, swit t 
and logic circuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: 
(Offered every year: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: 9 
evening) 


prin’? 


133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, 
sion lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, 
chart, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear antenna arrays 
requisite: EE 32. (Fall—day ) 


j 
trans 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) cif 
inc, 


Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation; pri af 
of modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modulatio? 
demodulation systems; time and frequency division multiplexing. vel! 
requisite or concurrent registration: EE 113, 121. (Offered every ) 
fall—day; 1973—74 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) «eni 


: - My si. 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, randon pati 


and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission of in sent | 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems in the pre 1917 


noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Offered every year: spring—day> 
74 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) ip 


Introduction to the use and structure of digital computers, ad je? 
methods, data processing, and machine language programming» circo 
algebra and introduction to the design of combinational switching yst” 

| number systems and arithmetic in digital machines; machine su wat 
and their interconnections; use of software systems and software ofc 
relationships. Prerequisite: EE 51 or permission of instructor. p 
every year: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) „chit 
^ f gwit, , 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design 9. gini 


x a x 5 jon, , 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretati : 


correcting codes; encoding and decoding; logic and electron inst" 
ssid 


functional digital units. Prerequisite: EE 152 or permi ning 
| tor. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and eve 
| i 
| 154 Digital Computer Design (3) con 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, de 


| £ " 1 4 gs 
| puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagram ey " 
| and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and I/0 units; red sns 
| decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. y be tà 
l concurrent registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 
: : : $ $ 
155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) , cox 
. 2 k M 2 m ms. $ 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific abet eth 
m 


of algorithm and flowcharts, errors in computer and nu 
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Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 
algebraic equations, roots of equations, numerical differentiation, and in- 
tegration; the solution of ordinary differential equations. Statistical meth 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques 
Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent. (Offered every year: fall—day; 
1973—74 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


156 Introduction to System Programming (3) 


Introduction to computer software and software systems; management of 
Computer software; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, loaders, 
monitors, and executive systems; control of input-output and utility pro- 
grams; recursive and reentrant programming for time shared systems; 
introduction to multiprogramming and multiprocessor software systems 
Prerequisite: EE 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken for grad 
uate credit. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1973-74 and alternate 
years: spring—evening) 


157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; data 
Structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routines, 
Pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; use of 
à macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data fields in 
data processing. Prerequisite: EE 152 or equivalent, or permission of 
Instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) 


58 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 

Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented computer 
anguages; data structures and choice of a data processing language. List 
Processing, string processing, and introduction to information retrieval; 
arge data bases and their use in time-shared systems; simulation lan- 
Buages; introduction to heuristic programming.  Prerequisite: EE 51 or 
*quivalent and permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


160 k N 
0 Electrical Measurements (3) 


Electrica] measurements, from direct current through radio frequencies; 
re niques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, 
“sistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and 
time; dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-frequency 
Measurement, including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, 
i attenuation. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Spring—evening) 
fl-62 Electri N- : 
cal Engineering Laboratory (2-2) 
caperiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, microwaves, 
ming. communications, controls, and machines. The student is re- 
tion of heen a design project in the first half of the Corte: the comple- 
biel Is project is the major effort of the second half. Prerequisite or 
2p ent registration: EE 61, 113, 121, 152. EE 161 is prerequisite to 
~ 162, (Academic year—day and evening) 


17 
2 Control Systems (3) 


Analveic " ^ UE 

sabi and design of linear feedback control systems. Applications of 

5, tity criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. Prerequisite: EE 12, 
: (Offered every year: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: 


Spri " 
Pring— evening) 
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177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) y 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electrome yg 
cal transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single 
a-c rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as CIT 
ments. Prerequisite: EE 12. (Offered every year: fall—day; 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 


cuit © 
197" 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) F 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student p 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology 
medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human y 


sented from over-all systems or functional approach; survey of pres? ig 
medical measurements and consideration of those areas in whi en 
neering may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be u j 
graduate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. Fa 
and evening) 
198 Research (1 to 3) " 
prereq 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 
«lll 
Electrical engineering, at the graduate level, provides one of the most sim 
ing experiences in advanced studies. The student has reached & "t 
maturity and basic knowledge that allows him to enter into neW le c 
exciting work. Courses prepare the student in areas of concentration ^. gj 
networks, control, and systems; electrophysics (electronics, fields an are 9 
communications; medical engineering; and computer science (hard? ri 
software). Depending upon the interest of the student, some of the p and” 
leading to the degree of Master of Science are given at the N/ A e 
Research Center, I angley Station, Hampton, Virginia. NASA-Lang rene 
tensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilize val Ss 
feasible. Arrangements can also be made to us the facilities of the re D o 
Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryland, whe 
campus Master's degree pilot program has been initiated. 2a te^, 
The graduate programs are formulated to take into considers J 

$ eif p 


dent's individual strengths, potentials, skills, aspirations, and à! t d 
advisely gres 


edge necessary in modern engineering. 

The graduate programs are, in addition, designed to provi 
tional service to the Washington technical community. Many 4 overt 
have been developed after consultation with private industry and 8 
agencies of the area. They are offered during both the aftern 
with a principle of rotation from year to year. + once 

The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scie ntact © 


oon 


: È ant cO 

tinuously kept the graduate program up to date, through consi addition y 

recent developments, through its own research, and through te ^ fac 
and adju” 


several experts in appropriate fields serving as part-time 


ram. 
The Department provides a well-balanced, modern graduate prog 
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Ih or 


gr der to provide the student with detailed information about its graduate 
a - 


Ms, from the point of view of procedures, requirements, regulations, and 
i the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science pub- 
ii, nually a detailed brochure to supplement the present catalogue. In 
Uum the Department publishes special pamphlets describing specific pro- 


LUN 
SOF CONCENTRATION 


[ : 1 | 
tks, € ontrol, and Systems |] 


Advanced Network Analysis | 

ER 215. Advanced Network Analysis II 

EE 216. Linear Network Synthesis I 

BE 271. Linear Network Sy nthesis n 

EE 272. Automatic C ontrol in State Space Setting 
ER m. Digital Control Systems 

BR YA: Optimal Programming and Control 


ER 5 Nonlinear Control Systems 
EE E Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control 
EE 278. Cybernetics 


EE 319, Spacecraft Systems Design 
RE 371. Networks Research DES : | 
RE 373. Simulation Methods for System Analysis 

*: Analysis and Control of Large Systems | 
Controls and Systems Research | 


i a | 
pe (Electronics, Fields and Waves) | 
2 | 
~ EU Physical Electronics I 
ER 225. Physical Electronics il 
ER 26. Nonlinear Electronics 
RR 297. Optical Electronics 
ER 228. Industrial Electronics 
ER 29. High-frequency Electronics 
ER 230: Precise Optical Measurements 
ER 231: Electromagnetic Theory | 
ER 235. Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
E233. Electrodynamics 
ER 234. Microwaves and Components 
: Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
ER 236. Antennas 
'  Magnetohydrodynamics 
EE 239. Precise Microwave Measurements ll 
ER 255. Precise Electrical Standards 
EE 393. Optical Processing 
ER 325. Principles of Microelectronics 


| 
EE 329. Principles of Lasers | | 
ER 339. Electronics Research | 
A ' Fields and Waves Research | 
"ication | | 
ER 241 | 


RR 249. Information Theory I | 
nformation Theory II 
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EE 243: Communication Theory I 


EE 244: Communication Theory Il 

EE 245: Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE 246: Digital Communications 

EE 247: Communication Systems 

EE 248: Microwave Communication Systems 
EE 277: Space Communication Systems 

EE 349: Communications Research 


Medical Engineering 


EE 281: Electronic Measurements in Medicine 

EE 282: Instrumentation in Medical Electronics 

EE 283: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I 

EE 284: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II 

EE 285: Engineering in Vocational Medicine and Rehabilitation 


EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 


Computer Science (Hardware and Software) 


CS 215 Computer Graphics and Pattern Recognition 
CS 216 Information Retrieval Systems 

CS 231: Finite State Machines 

CS 232: Finite Automata 

CS 237: Computing Systems 

CS 238 Advanced Computing Systems 

CS 240: Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
CS 263 Digital Computer Programming Systems 

CS 264 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages 
CS 265 Systems Programming 

CS 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 

CS 284: Applications of Numerical Methods 

CS391: Computer Science Research 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) iques ® 

: ; r -hni É 

Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; paff sil 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and OU 


pling. (Fall and spring) 
204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Density functions, probability, distributions and moments. 


continuous random variables, stochastic processes, stationarit 
" ^ ^ ans 
correlation functions, and power spectra. Functional trans 


y 

^ crete, f 
dis¢ jd 
y, erg iof Ü 


for m pr 


s ^ . «ar syste 
stochastic electrical signals through linear and nonlinear sys 
requisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. 

211 Advanced Network Analysis I (3) f PA 
: a 4 d ; arts O of 
Network theorems; network functions, relationship of parts e 


functions; analytic properties. Fourier analysis, impulse | puter Ap) 
volution, numerical techniques for computer solution. ~ (19! 
design. Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission of instructor. 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 

212 Advanced Network Analysis II (3) "Pu 
< : a analvsi5: 

Applications of linear graphs to networks; topological anal 


215 


216 


225 


A 
“26 Opti 


, 


é 
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tion and solution of state-space equations; formulation for computer 
solution. Advanced network properties, realizability, causality, control 
ability, and observability concepts. Prerequisite: EE 211 or 271 

(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day; 1973—74 and alternate years: 


Spring—evening) 


Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 

Properties and testing of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL, 
RC one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington 
Synthesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission of instructor 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1973-74 and alternate years: 


fall day) 


Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 

Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Introduction 
to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resistance, 
Controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circulators 
Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aided network 
Optimization Prerequisite: EE 215. (1972-73 and alternate years 
Spring—evening; 1973—74 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


Physical Electronics I (3) 

Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
Sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, 
Wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics Prerequisite: graduate 
Status, (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day; 1973-74 and alternate 
Years: fall—evening) 


Physical Electronics HH (3) 

The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-dependent 
Perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and 
Other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and 
asers, Prerequisite: EE 221. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring- 
ay; 1973-74 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


i 

Nonlinear Electronics (3) 

ony and design of electronic components and systems operating as 

raa] sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 

tors. » Tetamcs devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 

nate ' Terequisite: EE 122, 153; or equivalent. (1972-73 and alter- 
years: fall—evening; 1973-74 and alternate years: fall—day) 


E cal Electronics (3) 

TInciples of optical systems, aberrations, and optical resonators; quantum 

cand of radiation, coherence and detection of radiation; lasers, holo- 

2 Y, optical (spatial) filtering, and nonlinear optics. Prerequisite: EE 

tang Valent. (1972 73 and alternate years: spring—evening; 
and alternate years: spring—day ) 


EE. 
dustrial Electronics (3) 


Cireui i ^ . 
machi» reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
(Pa Ine tools. Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent and graduate status 


-evening ) 


» 
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228 High-frequency Electronics (3) P 
: r À [os 
Design and analysis of the operation of "E 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and 
devices that lay the foundation of modern-day communicatio 


Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent (Spring—evening ) 


229 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
OY. orly 2 243 m 
(Formerly MeaS 243) P ysl 


Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; irai 

tion in focal plane; image evaluation, magnification, index O re (p 
color and color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. 

evening) 

230 Electromagnetic Theory (3) gi 

: 3 j i ; Ar stromag 1 

Brief review of Maxwell’s equations, boundary conditions, electro e fit! 

orthogonal coordina p 


potentials, Poynting’s theorem, generalized 
equivalence theorems; applications to problems 


A eto. 
involving reflec eret 
fraction, scattering, and diffraction of electromagnetic W 


aves. 


site: EE 32. (Fall—evening) 

231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) jutio? d 
à aad uti", 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate re opt” 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynam™™ cg? 


gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such ® gi! 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformations: were 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 201; EE 12^ yes 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1973 -74 and al 
fall—day) 


and 


?751? ‘Le. , ic 
232 Electrodynamics (3) ipko 
ation; Mi elt 


Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transforn jativit © 
formulation. Maxwell’s equation in the context of special re Hs ito?" 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian an S "4 
formulation, radiation from moving charges. Introduction nd Jer? 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: EE 201, 230. (1972-73 ii 
years: spring—evening; 1973-74 and alternate years: spring 
233 Microwaves and Components (3) ping ie 
‘ea : « x atc ye 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems, ma jor 
niques; scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation yave 
networks; directional couplers; cavity resonators and micr 
ponents. Prerequisite: EE 230. (Fall—evening) 
^ e z ". 
234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) M P 
pr 


Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering 9} 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media suc F atio? 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave pro ratio 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange $ prof, 


- ^ - A : .chnigques. i, 

parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techni CH 

tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: years: sp 
ate Y 


73 and alternate years: spring—day; 1973-74 and alter! 
—evening) 

| 

235 Antennas (3) 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in te 
far field approximations, radiation from current 


urce p 
rms of current p eq" 
distributions: 
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alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten 
Nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 230 (1972-73 and 
alternate years: fall—day; 1973 74 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


236 Magnetohydrodynamics (3) 
Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary layer theory, statistical theory 
Of turbulence, generalized Von Karman Howarth equation, Boltzmann 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 230 
(Spring—evening) 


238 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) 
(Formerly MeaS 242) 
Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and 
attenuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of resonant 
devices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave ex- 
Periments, Prerequisite: EE 230 or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


239 i 
Precise Electrical Standards (3) 
(Formerly MeaS 244) 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance and in- 
ence standards: d-c voltage standards; frequency and time standards; 
electric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, power standards, 
Transfer standards. Prerequisite: EE 160 or equivalent. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
241 x 
nformation Theory I (3) 
E^ and theorems of probability, statistical measure of uncertainty and 
ce nation; noiseless coding, communication channels, channel capacity, 
or damental theorems of information theory. Prerequisite: EE 201, 204; 
ae ee alent. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day; 1973-74 and 
*rnate years: fall—evening) 


242 Infor " T 
mation Theory II (3) 
wor-correcting codes, parity-check coding, information sources, channels 
(1972.73 09. Markov chains, continuous channels. Prerequisite: EE 241 
Spring. and alternate years: spring—day; 1973—74 and alternate years: 
-evening) 


43 c 
9mmunication Theory I (3) 


Outil random processes, correlation functions, and power spectra. 
ens of linear and nonlinear devices with random inputs. 

and Sige principle, vector channels, optimum receivers for binary 
bilities ‘en signals ovel white Gaussian channels and their error proba- 
n ree signal sets such as simplex and orthogonal signals. 
Years: fall E. I E 201, 204; or equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate 

A —evening; 1973—74 and alternate years: fall—day) 

9mmunication Theory II (3) 


heme Kei ; . . 
s of efficient signaling for data sequences and their performance 


analve;. i 

modulaj, CPAN models, filtering, and optimum modulation and de- 
Diversity i Signaling over fading channels and their optimum receivers. 
2 y transmission and various reception schemes. Prerequisite: EE 
f (1972-73 and alternate years: spring evening; 1973-74 and 
ate years: spring—day ) 


altern 


, 
nace??? 
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| 245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 


: ‘ + 4 "X 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection 
mation theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimat! 


" x a y fili? 
i signal parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman ^, 
1 applications to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems: | 

requisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


246 Digital Communications (3) 


: i . cati 
Analog-to-digital conversion; the sampling theorem and its implic ji 


. eu 
applications of the Z-transform: optimum codes and optimum E jl 
schemes; generation of pseudorandom sequences; choice of optimu ef 


: „d dat ° 
forms; decision theory and optimum detection schemes; sampled r e 
l tems; digital communication systems. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; €f "* | 
alent. (Spring—evening) 
i 247 Communication Systems (3) 


gi 
Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Pe 
estimation theory with application to optimum demodulation o d 

wave forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis % y 
| modulation systems. Digital communication systems—coherent “ T 
Pi coherent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their perio . B| 
f | analysis. Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequis! 
| 


243. (Fall—evening) | 


248 Microwave Communication Systems (3) p 
jp 


on radar, microwave relay, and satellite systems. Prerequisite 


' pe un . with e@ 
|| Analysis and design of microwave communication systems with € 
| 230. (Spring—evening ) 


| | 255 Optical Processing (3) Y» 
(Formerly Pattern Recognition, Graphics, and Optical Processing 


'i 
is, 0f" 
pitts " . : "trum analys of 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrur y 

‘~ techni 
cal memories and systems, holography and holographic tech 
> . » ite: 

erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequis 


(Fall—evening) 


Ss i 


271 Automatic Control in State Space Setting (3) d 4 
State space formulation of continuous systems, simulation diagram ny 

| fer function matrices, matrix representation of state equations, ci ^ 
ity and observability, the state transition matrix, stability analysi* (12^ 
of Liapunov. Prerequisite: EE 172 or permission of instructor. g; fall 
73 and alternate years: fall—day: 1973-74 and alternate Y% 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 


evening) 


| 272 Digital Control Systems (3) ji 
fo 


m 
. eqs " A e d ms, à 
| Sampling processes and theorems; stability criteria, Z-transform», be s 


Z-transforms, and responses of sampled-data systems; state vot sys 
| discrete systems; examples of practical digital computer contr amp 
synthesis and design of sampled-data control systems; nonlineé 19147 
| data control systems. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equivalent... print 
! and alternate years: spring—day; 1973—74 and alternate ye” | 
evening) 


| | 273 Optimal Programming and Control (3) s 


* x 
e à ^ ane , JO 
Optimization theory. Calculus of variations; Euler's equat ualit 
| variable endpoint conditions, boundary value problems, 
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Straints, and Lagrange multipliers. 


Performance indices and penalty func- 
lions. 


The maximum principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Prop 
erties of optimal systems. Functional equations techniques of dynamic 
Programming. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equivalent (1972-73 and 
alternate years: fall—eve 


; 1973-74 and alternate years: fall—day ) 


Pia. 
“74 Nonlinear Control Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems. Phase portraits and limit cy- 
cles, First-order approximation or describing functions; Tsypkin’s locus. 
Lipschitz’s conditions; method of Krylov and Bogolinbov. Stability cri- 
teria: Liapunov's, Popov's, and Lur's methods. Nonlinear systems with 
time-varying parameters; switching systems; nonlinear programming opti- 
mization, Prerequisite: EE 273 (1972-73 and alternate years: spring 


—€vening; 1973-74 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


? " 
275 Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control (3) 


Analysis of effects of time-invariant linear control systems on stationary 
fandom processes. The optimal filtering problem based on the maximum 
Principle. Iterative parameter estimation using matrix inversion lemma 
Analysis and control of multivariable systems in the presence of various 
isturbances. Stochastic stability. Statistical analysis of nonlinear sys- 
tems— Stationary and nonstationary states. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equiv- 
alent. (Fall—evening ) 


27€ e 
“16 C Ybernetics (3) 


Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard 

to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or 

reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes and 

transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and feedback; 

Statistica] concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shannon’s 

miormation theory; regulation and control of mechanisms.  Prerequisite: 
“Cuate status and Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


277 Space C T 
Pace Communication Systems (3) 


Theoreti GR : 
“oretical and application aspects of space communications, as related 


0 e ‘ 2 h " » 

mi communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned space 
iss I EL 

(Pap and deep space missions.  Prerequisite: graduate status. 


ali— evening) 


Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 


Om environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
con i aft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 
Iderations, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring—evening ) 


81 ' 
Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) 


e d . 1 
- d Of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 
asureme : : a : 
urements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 


Stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission 
mstructor. (Fall 


lrology 
evening ) 
282 | : 
Mequmentation in Medical Electronics (3) 
Medica] te 
lliques 
Tereqy 


' telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 
lisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


A 
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283 Introduction to Medicine 


Designed to 


for Engineers I (3) 


acquaint the engineering student with the physiology d 
human body; material based on the curriculum of the School of Me" 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structut ^ 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then relat 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body vi d 
Le., the interaction of the nervous system with the musculoskelet? $ 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions W" 
cardiovascular system. (Fall—day ) 


284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II (3) 


Clinical aspects of medicine, Further elaboration of physiologicil s 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gastroint iy 
physiology, and others: the separate systems of the body are inter?" 
present the functioning of the body 

Interaction with physicians 
283. (Spring— day) 


ws 


sg 


- conside” 
as an Over-all system; er ff 
and other medical personnel. Prerequi 


285 Engineering in Vocational Me 
Application of engineering thec 
handicapped persons: 
as specific solutions. 
and Rehabilitation 

| | (Spring—evening) 


dicine and Rehabilitation (3) -— Ü 
ry and techniques to the rehabilita y 
major problem areas and general approaches, ^ ci 
Offered cooperatively with personnel from r^ 
Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 2 


298 Research (arr. ) 


* g) 
; att and P 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Oy 
| | (Fall and spring) 


319 Networks Research (arr.) 


m 
sering CP 
n T g n 
| Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| I " * ^" 
323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) king: ui! 
, " A d askin’ a 
| Vacuum techniques; thin film deposition and components; Dou o set? 
film active devices. Thick films and hybrid circuits. Properties mask 
conductors; solid state chemistry. Junction formation; epitaxy pall 
and device formation. Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. 
| evening) 
325 Principles of Lasers (3) inver" 
seients: Í 
A T ~ S; ast 
| Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coeffici e 1 
| and pumping mechanisms; laser rate equations, Resonators, lasers. Pr 
Ill organic dye lasers: injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in 
| requisite: EE 221 or equivalent (Fall—evening) 
| 329 Electronics Research (arr.) m 


lifying e 
| Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qua! y 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


339 Fields and Waves Research (arr.) 


ing e 
"P " n alifyin. 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
l | 349 Communications Research (arr.) am 
| I 


+g eX 
i oy alifying 
| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
E 2 nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
I 
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371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate 


Mal- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion 


Of transactions and states 


Modeling the dynamic processes of growth 
Problems. 


Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 
Means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures 
D 

Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. 


Prerequisite 
CS 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall 


evening) 


m Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 


Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model- 


Making and matrix representation for computer mechanization. Recursive 
digital computer algorithm for economy in storage and computing time. 
System identification. Adaptive control systems 


Prerequisite: EE 273 
9r equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


3 à 
? Controls and Systems Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
389 ) ‘ eye : 
Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 p; . 

9 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


UTER c. 
TER SCIENCE COURSES 


3 
«415 € z . t4: 
` Computer Graphics and Pattern Recognition (3) 


Ga A: i 
“taphical data processing and display systems; software systems needed 
9r graphical 1/0; digital and analog display methods; scanning, sam 


P'ng, digitizing, and transmission of data; concept analysis; linear and 


zm transforms; geometry, topology, and syntax of pictures; resolution 
analysis; signal-to-noise problems; transformations, projections, and the 
of den-line problems. Prerequisite: EE 157 or equivalent and permission 


Instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


H 

él 
6 Information Retrieval Systems (3) 

ormerly EE 252) 

formation organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital 
E Puter systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural 
— used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including the- 
“saa look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguing. 
oper, I Paration and output structures; large-scale file structures and 
alent ing systems required for their use. Prerequisite: EE 157 or equiv- 
. (Spring—evening) 


3] 
3l Fins o ? 
mite State Machines (3) 
ormerly EE 253) 
Analysis ; i i 
Ee and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, flow table, 
^a ralence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, hazards, 
Chronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assignment 


Prob » a re, : 3 cae 
lem, Partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, clocks, 


(tuaces??, 
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? . : woo 
State realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine net ! 


and decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: EE 153 
—evening) 


=a 
N 
w 
N 


Finite Automata (3) 

i (Formerly EE 254) 
Effectively computable fun 
single and multiple tape 
nets, reliability of 
threshold logic, 


ctions, recursive functions, regular expres 
Turing machines, probabilistic automata, ^ a 
automata, artificial intelligence, learning mae ai 
adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: 

237. (Spring—evening) 


N 
Im] 
N 


Computing Systems (3) 
| (Formerly EE 251) 


Organization of large digital computer systems Design of high? 


j 
: : E ic" atio 
arithmetic units Random access and associative memories; ro uif 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. InpU putt 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital comp’ ., 


h » a : : ur 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prered 
EE 154. (1972-73 


-74 
/3 and alternate years: fall evening; 1973 
alternate years: fall —day ) 


y 


| 238 Advanced Computing Systems (3) 
| (Formerly EE 352) " 

x iproce 
Multiple access computer systems, multiprogramming, multipre jo 
and time-sharing. Real-time computation; man-machine commun". 


^ , ote 
A problems, and remote 1/0 devices. Memory allocation and P" 
' Secondary storage organization and 


(Üü 
retrieval. Effects of storage pu 
gram operation. Design of file structures. Analytical time-sharing ™ 
scheduling schemes. and user response time. Prerequisite: CS 237. 
(Spring—evening) 


| 240 Theory and Practice of Micro 
| | (Formerly EE 354) 


Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming fict? 
| to the implementation of control systems for sequential machines di 
| Programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, syste 
specific applications of these to the design of current computer 7 20 
and their interfaces with real-time E: 
h H i (Spring—evening) 


programming (3) 


as appi” 


systems. Prerequisite: C 


| 263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 

| | (Formerly EE 257) „ste 
Introduction to the design of computer software and software — 
| Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication syste 

| || | components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output cont ai 

| | | and utility systems. Prerequisite: EE 157 or permission of ne jai 

| | (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day; 1973-74 and alterná 

| ! fall—evening) 


264 Design of Compilers and High-level I 


anguages (3) 
(Formerly EE 258) 


Design of high-level, problem-oriented languages. Grammar, : 
mantics, and pragmatics as they affect the design of translator i T 
pilers. Context-free languages, pushdown lists, polish-string nO r pi 
additional programming methods used in the construction ractal 
and translators. Prerequisite: CS 263 or permission of inst 
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(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day; 1973-74 and alternate years: 
spring—evening ) 


5 Systems Programming (3) 

(Formerly EE 259) 

Batch processing software systems and their limitations; multiprogram- 
ming in fixed and variable partitions; data bases and table-driven soft 
Ware; use of list processing in systems programming; multiprocessor sys- 
tems and fail-soft systems; I/0 processing for remote batch and on-line 
time-sharing systems; introduction to the computer as a utility; real-time 
Programming in a multiprogram environment; system subprograms as re- 
entrant and recursive code. Prerequisite: CS 263 or equivalent 
(Fall—evening ) 


Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
(Formerly EE 256) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simula 
tion and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative 
analog computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory 
The hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces Optimization 
Methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and 
methods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 154 or 
of instructor. 


searching 
permission 
(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1973-74 
and alternate years: spring—day) 


h 
“84 Applications of Numerical Methods (3) 
(Formerly EE 250) 
Numerical methods in scientific and engineering problems; development 
of computer algorithms for the solution of numerical problems; error 
analysis and sensitivities of numerical methods; use of a procedural com 
puter language in the solution of numerical methods: computer methods 


for Simultaneous equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadrature 


Solution of ordinary differential equations, boundary value problems, par 
tal differential equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: EE 51 or 
*quivalent and permission of instructor (Spring—evening) 


298 
8 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


Wan, a 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall 


(Fall and spring) 


and spring) 


39] ` 
( Omputer Science Research (arr.) 
Former], EE 359) 
Limited to 


: students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- 
amination, 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 n... 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to 


(Fall Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
a 


and spring) 


a 
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Engineering Administration* 


Professors P.A. Crafton (Chairman), H.E 
neth Johnson 

Professorial Lecturers G.W. Shelhorse, D.P Boyd 

Associate Professor J.B. Smith, Jr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.S. Rotolo, D.H. Jermain 


Smith, P.S. Shane, John Kaye, | 


GRADUATE FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Administration of Research and 
Development 

Construction Management 

Engineering Administration 

Environmental Management 


Management Information Systems 
Marketing of Technology 
Systems Analysis 

Technology and Public Affairs 


Programs in Engineering 


: i En 
Administration lead to the degrees of Master of 
neering Administration an 


d Doctor of Science. Programs in Administration 
Research and Development, Construction M 
ment, Management Information Systems, 
nology and Public Affairs lead to the deg 
istration. Programs in Systems Analysis 
and Doctor of Science. 


anagement, Environmental MD 
Marketing of Technology, and p 
ree of Master of Engineering ^ ie 
lead to the degrees of Master of Sc! 


THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 
PROGRAM | 

Y ef 0 
The principal objective of the I aste i 


program leading to the degree of M 
Engineering Administration 


e 

IS to prepare students whose undergraduate 0 
ground training was in engineering, mathematics, or science for positio 
managerial responsibility in industry, government, or the armed services. ndin 

The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad under " 
of the administrative process. Although years of experience are requ a 
develop the skills, insight, and maturity of judgment which disting? i po! 
effective manager in technical and scientific enterprises, a graduate pro! 
management curriculum can give the student an effective start as ?. 
ager. The curriculum provides an opportunity for the student to e jon? 
understanding and to develop some useful managerial skills in the fun s 
areas of engineering administration. One of the major purposes ai r-all 
the student in forming the habit of examining problems from an whee nd 
ministrative point of view. The individual’s own particular experie? whi? 
the explicit process of relating this experience to the theoretical structure son?! 
he starts to build in graduate study, provides each student with 4 Pr pil 
frame of reference through which h 
changing world. state 

Successful education for engineering administration implies a clear he pro 
of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of t s sel! 
functions involved in management, and a detailing of modern metho ical i 
in making and executing decisions in the management of technolog alive " 
scientific organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keeP 
spirit of general inquiry and a problem-solving orientation. 


, nt in à 
e may interpret management 1n 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1971-72 
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ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


9 len * management of technical enterprise is one of 


the most difficult chal- 
tai Our times. The professional engineering manager today must under- 
changin, Only the currently developing technologies but also the rapidly 
i, $8 marketplace where these technologies are applied for society's bene- 
tes ang geo administrator is the link between these dynamic technolo- 

€ needs of society in general. 


ke mary, the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 
Y E Which will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 
ation of technical know-how and administrative skill 


"Missio 


lt addis; 
hj tion to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 22- 
tige (cant for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
Nations on must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
tantita the fundamentals of finance and accounting, and the fundamentals of 
wa "live methods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion 
line, ollowing undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: Acct 115, 
bags” i. Financial Accounting; E Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for 
‘tude fering Administration; and Psyc 145, Psychology of Management. A 
lina d required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement is 
Late Prep to be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each undergrad- 
ib, Tequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met the student 
the from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of 
hiis, Eraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not 
* toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 


Ay, 

MINISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
È Ohiane: 
ad poctive of the program of study in the field of Administration of Research 
gani a pment is to prepare students for responsible managerial positions in 
n lons conducting technological or scientific research and development 
kinig, Panizations planning and administering programs of technological or 

research and development. 


LL TUM 
Um rp COURSES 


i ram of study consisting of a sequence of courses is prescribed for each 

ti, I Conference with an adviser. Students are required to complete E Ad 

37 (for 55, 269, 295, and 299—300 (for those electing the thesis program) or 

"lom t those not electing a thesis); the remainder of the program is selected 
tses in the Department of Engineering Administration. 


(Oy, 
s STR C 


On, : 

lig ction Management encompasses those managerial functions in an orga- 

a the at plans and executes major construction work. This can take place 
» In the project office, or in a main office. Due to the inherent com- 

A basi Present-day engineering, engineers need to know management as well 

Vui P Anning, design, and construction methods. They need to know con- 

Svelopments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques of 
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scheduling and control. estim 
ment psychology. af 
The objective of the program of study in the field of Construction T 
ment is to prepare the engineer for the task of marshalling men, materials, ^ 


chines, and money against time, cost, weather, and human nature to pla 
build structures. 


ating, labor relations, and industrial or mani 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Students are required to complete E Ad 21 1—12, 241, 242, 269, and 2990 
(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the 
mainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the student's ad 
from courses in the Dep 
of Civil, Mechanical, 
the University. 


| 
artment of Engineering Administration, the Depatt™, 


nts 
and Environmental Engineering, and other departme 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Study in engineering administration provides the conceptual depth in mani 
ment practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific personne " 
are confronted with increasing demands and mounting complexities. Te » 
knowledge is complemented by an understanding of theory and prac fs 
management action. Engineering Management is a logical development i f 
technological society. The program of study is designed to provide eng 
with a knowledge of and proficiency in the administration of engineer 
Science. It emphasizes use of deliberative, purposive study of general a0 scifi 
trative problems and opportunities, as well as the study and use of explo 
knowledge and methods needed to solve administrative problems and to € 
opportunities. 


REQUIRED COURSES "T 
Analysis, case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in addi itt 
technical reviews of administration. A program of study consisting © with 9 
grated sequence of courses is prescribed for each student in conference 99-300 
adviser. Students are required to complete E Ad 21 1-12, 269, and . the 
(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis) i riot 
mainder of the program is elective. E Ad 211—12 and 269 must be ta ai 
to the elective courses, except that in certain cases permission may be to Er 
for concurrent registration. Electives are chosen from the Departmen o mor 
gineering Administration and other departments of the University, but n 
than two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


age 
The objective of the program of study in the field of Environmental ere , 
ment is to prepare students for responsible nfanagerial positions in an ab 
tions conducting environmental control and in organizations planning "i p. 
ministering programs in the prevention and control of environmental P 


REQUIRED COURSES 


99 
: S and 
Students are required to complete E Ad 211 -12, 221—22, 261, 269, 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


4 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the 
pider of the program is selected, with the approval of the student's adviser, 

ippropriate courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the 
„atment of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, and other 


"ments of the University 


MNA Cp 
MGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


haa tive of the program of study in the field of Management Information 
Nem is to provide the developing manager in technological and scientific 
izations with the understanding and competence in the managerial use of 
Ms that furnish quickly to management information in the variety of forms 
'* required for day-to-day operations and long-range decisions. 


hr 
“URED COURSES 


X i. are required to complete E Ad 211-12, 269, 295, 321, and 299-300 

Ose electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the re- 
` *r of the program is selected from courses in the Department of Engi- 
8 Administration, and, with the approval of the student's adviser, in 
“partments of the University. 


\ 

E. OF TECHNOLOGY 

UM * American economy matures and American citizens survey the broad 

lys Mm of options available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engi- 

id Outputs must be sold in world-wide competition both at home and 

tiorm; he trained specialist is becoming more important than ever before in 
ing the selling function. 

ip Djective of the program of study in the field of Marketing of Technology 

td ppur students for responsible positions in marketing technical products 
Ices, 


Urep COURSES 


lug 
en 
^w are required to complete E Ad 211—12, 269, 293, 294, , and 299- 
Maj those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not Kid a thesis); the 


ln 
tenet of the program is selected from courses in the Department of En- 
üg Administration. 


C 
IINOLoG y AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


tg eive of the program of study in the field of Technology and Public 
Vision $ to prepare students for responsible positions requiring managerial 
licy n-making on matters that involve the impact of technology on public 

4nd that concern the general interrelationship between modern tech- 
and Public affairs. 


à 
Urep COURSES 


Uden, 
Sei mar required to complete E Ad 211—12, 269, and 299—300 (for those 
Ogre thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the remainder of the 


i 
5 selected, with the approval of the student’s adviser, from courses in 


, 
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the Department of Engineering Administration, the National Law Centeh 
other departments of the University. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


The program of study in the fiel 

Master of Science 

ministration. dii 
The objective of this Program is to prepare students whose undergi? 


T sp" 
background training was in engineering, mathematics, or science for © 
sible positions in the practice of systems analysis. 


d of Systems Analysis leads to the deg 
and is administered by the Department of Engineering 


ADMISSION 


The admission requirement for the Master of Science degree in the or ? 
Systems Analysis is a Bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, 
sciences from a recognized institution. 


eld 4 


REQUIRED COURSES 


x 
Students are required to complete E Ad 281, 282, 283, 284, and 27 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours tor those electing a thesis) or 9 semester gr 
of approved courses in lieu of E Ad 299-300, The remainder of the je: 

is selected, with the approval of the student's adviser, from courses in Us 


P us — 
artment of Engineering other departments of 

g § p 
versity. 


Administration and 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


ag U 
: ! ee lysis leadifi 
Programs in Engineering Administration and in Systems Analys e 


the degree of Doctor of Science provide advanced study and enm pel! 
able gifted students to extend their fields of Knowledge and to enha or e! 
career opportunities in research an 


alysis, management, administration, 
cation. 


ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 


, (s 
In addition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral pe^ 
Page 26), applicants must have a Master's degree, with a superior erandit 
academic achievements, in engineering, science, or mathematics. Ou! 
professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Major fields leading to the 
Engineering Administration 
field, two minor are 


in bO 
degree of Doctor of Science are available jo 
and Systems Analysis. In addition to , : ay © 
as of concentration are normally required, whic rial? 
chosen from the areas administered by this Department or from — pire 
areas available in other departments of the University. The genera 
ments for doctoral study are stated on pages 27-30. 


| OURSRs 


"ND 


ENGINEERING 
INISTRATION 


ADUATE 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 


An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 


In administration, with emphasis on their application. 


Concepts of prob 
ability 


and decision-making in administrative decisions. (Fall and spring) 


"app; ATE 


^ 
204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
Of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
rials and services. (Fall and spring) 


207 T à oe : e 
7 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 


(Formerly Per sonnel Administration) 


" T . n 1 

Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer 
Mg or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 
tions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practical 


applications in an engineering administration environment. (Fall 
Spring ) 


and 


210 Engineering Law (3) 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American 


legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pat- 
ent and proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental 
à contracts, (Fall and spring) 
“12 Engineering Administration (3-3 
g Administration (3-3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with em- 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
Objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
zing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human and 
materia] resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform- 
iW using system feedback data for correction and improvement 
* Ad 211 and 212— fall and spring) 
213 Case Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) 
Written analysis and class discussion of cases involving application of the 
t eciples of engineering administration and use of the scientific method 
» 1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 
lw 


Environmental Management (3—3) 


Ategration of social, technical, economic, and political forces which shape 


environment; review of government programs to combat air, water, solid 
o noise, and thermal pollution; conducting and analyzing a regional 
and ee legal aspects of environmental management; economic 
on “ae nological impacts of environmental policies; effects of chemicals 
Domic | ogy. Systematic waste management; social, political, and eco- 

reactions to environmental policies. (Academic year) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


241 Construction Management I (3) 


" ` ^ ant! 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications import? j 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in hon 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. (Fall 


242 Construction Management II (3) 


: " ‘ng, © 
Construction administration organization, construction planning, g 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in constructio f 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, proe 


agement and control. (Spring) 


243 Construction Management III (3) 


r " «truc 
Managerial problems associated with advanced methods of Y " 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy and ep” | 
tion. 


253 Production Management (3) »" 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting techn 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling production mi 

esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization am 

istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on mam 
control programs. Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permission of inst 

(Spring) 


ena 


tof 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) d 


rae i . 1 sis for 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems analy) ion Y 
processing applications, systems design, systems economics, 1 
scientific decision processes (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Dey elopment (3) "m 


y e 
Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific 8? Y 
neering research and development; the relation of these studies "m 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary ma 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring) 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ET. 
Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis - paile 
neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. oi ar 
practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persistent of © 
rent problems in this field. Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permissio 
structor. (Fall and spring) 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) stati 
History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept of 


decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. 


E Ad 170 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


281—82 Systems Analysis and Management (3—3) 


" 
Systems analysis as applied to management, especially the planni ce 
tion. Properties, nature, structure, and organization of system cria. 
tualization of the total system. Operational functioning and edbac s 
of systems. Objectives, alternatives, models, criteria, and fe e U^ 
analytical considerations. Enterprises, input-output structure x analy” 
economy and organizations from the systems point of view- C 

(Academic year) 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


283 Systems Engineering I (3) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear sys- 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to opti- 
mization methods (Fall) 


x 
284 Systems Engineering II (3) 


Design of systems; simulation and modeling of systems; adaptive systems; 
system optimization (Spring) 


? " 2.2 " 

?85 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalu- 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit 
(Fall and spring) 


793 Technical Enterprises (3) 
Essential features of technology-based companies; basic issues of planning, 
organizing, financing, and managing a new venture from the entrepreneur's 
point of view: case studies and a detailed plan for a venture. Designed 
for those within technical firms and those within government who depend 
on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) 


, 

“94 Marketing of Technology I (3) 
Marketing of industrial goods and high-technology projects; emphasis on 
the federal government as the customer. Products, channels, organiza- 
tion, selling, technical service, and control; case analyses. (Spring) 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) 


I . " . . p . . * 

Needs and obiectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
in technical information, stórage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. (Spring) 


3 

297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
Various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a problem 
In engineering administration. Students work individually or in small 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 
Instructor (Fall and spring) 


?98 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration. May be re- 


m Peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 ^ 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 
311 
Marketing of Technology II (3) 
Continuation of E Ad 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
Botiation, and international marketing. Required for Master's degree 
 O-— in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: E Ad 
32 


Man: . : 1 
lanagement Information Systems (3) 


S Ra 1 
tudy and development of information systems used by middle and 


= Management of technological and scientific organizations in the 

Ntrol of many facets of the organization at all managerial levels. Re- 

EM for Master's degree candidates in the Management Information 
ms program. (Fall) 


s 
CRI E RA AD 


a 
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386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) i 
i ; d : a con” 

Reading and discussion of classic and important recent literature €% j 
ing the philosophy and application of management principles. 

387 Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting 
source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring 

388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 


Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability and @& 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost effect! 
studies. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 


t 
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Research 


s 
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Operations Research 


Professor W. H. Marlow (€ hairman) 

Adjunct Professor Avraham Hermoni ; pi 

Associate Professors Donald Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, C.M. Harris, J-E 
(Research), A.V. Fiacco (Research), G.P. McCormick (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Victor Selman, Charles Anello, John wallet | 

Assistant Professor C.E. Pinkus 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.D. Robers j 

Programs in Operations Research lead to the degrees of Master of Science # 

Doctor of Science. 


MASTER’S STUDY | 


1 
The objective of the program in Operations Research is to prepare sud 
with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for study in depth of analy 
oriented techniques of management decision-making and their application wil 
Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combine " 
growing needs in technological as well as social areas, have created inc. 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. The discipline 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by statistical and : 
matical methodology to study the function and structure of complex t¢ pable 
industrial, military, and social Systems in an effort to evaluate the recite | 
effects of proposed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the el sions 
ness of these courses, and to assist in the making of optimal dec! b | | 
The program in Operations Research provides a scientific basis for solves 5 
lems involving the interaction of many factors and organizational coni js D 
in the interests of the whole or total problem. This breadth of inter” of 
example of the “systems approach” in the sense that a system is anir a d 
nected complex of functionally related components. Most operations *i at it | 
efforts begin with specific aspects of the general problem in such a Wa) 2l 


„ Just 35 | 
IS possible to proceed to consideration of the system as a whole. T: ge? ; 
engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components of : 
problem, so may the operations research analyst | 
ADMISSION "P 


e E see pages ^, 
In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see P jeg 


23), the applicant for the program in Operations Research leading ai E sti 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledge of probability cipi 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the. tic 0 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: Ap S 115, Probabi" ert 
Statistical Methods in I ngineering; Stat 191, Probabilistic Methods f? 


| 
i f , , search 
tions Research; and Stat 192, Statistical Methods for Operations Rese | 


REQUIRED COURSES 9, 


20 
. ° ? 202, ^ 4 
Core courses required in the field of Operations Research are OR 201, cting * 


plecti" 
210, and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those no! tempti" 
thesis). Students must complete OR 201, 202. 209, and 210 before * 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1971-72 


116 
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" 
‘Soa courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be granted for 
4, eit registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course 
Yw semester of the program. The remainder of the program is selected, 
m < approval of the adviser, generally in an area of concentration from 
be Sin the Department of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from 


WT E ‘ à 
€Partments of the University may also be approved as electives 
) ) PI 


lus OF CONCENTRATION 


im Llosophy of the Department of Operations Research is to provide pro- 
4, exible enough to accommodate those whose interests lie in applications 


Se whose interests lie in theory. Examples of areas of concentration 


low 


à à 
Stment Science 


OR E Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 

OR 261 I inear Programming 

OR 1 Theory of Games 

OR a Forecasting l'echniques 

R 279. Digital Systems Simulation 
« 4; Inventory Control 
lings, approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 
ee dministration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 


a 
ie . 
Matical Modeling in Information Systems 


~ ^ Linear Programming 
OR 2. Forecasting Techniques 
OR 277 Digital Systems Simulation 
y Queuing Theory 
th 1 


a ; 
trica] approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 
: Engineering and Computer Science and Management Science. 


athena: 
Matical Optimization 


OR> 
OR Bl Linear Programming 
T Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 
“61: The y 
jeory of Games 
OR 275 : 


à Introduction to Scheduling 
the ; 
De an PProval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Applied Science and 
ment of Mathematics 


lel Buia: 
uilding for Transportation Flows 


OR > 

OR E Theory of Traffic Flow 

OR 261. Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR E. Linear Programming 

OR m. Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 

OR 277. Digital Systems Simulation 


OR 281. Queuing Theory 
Reliability Theory I 


“(@e2 ac RAF 
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i 
»* > " nts 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the depart y 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration 

ban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 


OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 
1 OR271: Forecasting 7 echniques 
OR273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR275: Introduction to Scheduling 
| OR 277: Queuing Theory 


OR 279: Inm entory Control 
OR 281: Reliability Theory | 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public Policy 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 
OR 271: Forecasting T echniques | 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
I 


, of 

2 1 - artments ° 

| With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the deparims ig 
|| | Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental F 


Engineering; Economics; Public A 
tion; and Urban and Regional Planning 


| Stochastic Modeling 


| OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
| OR 279: Inventory Control 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


t ol 
7 : »partmen 
With the approval of the adviser. courses may be elected from the Depa! 


Statistics. 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


«once 

a ; e Scien” 
BU Programs in Operations Research leading to the degree of Doctor of jd o 
| 5 


s : s fie 

| provide advanced study and research to enable the student to extend eo f 
| | knowledge and to enhance his career opportunities in research, analy’ 

| | agement, administration, or education. 


ADMISSION 


> 


(s* 
In addition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral stu vs 
| page 26), the applicant for the doctoral program in Operations Rep Qut 
| | | have a Master’s degree, with a superior record of academic achiever us 
| ER standing professional performance is also considered in evaluating apP 
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jT 
‘RAMS OF STUDY 


tal programs are planned so that the student may obtain an adequate 
in Operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization to 
him to complete a dissertation which will be a significant contribution to 
ui Possible areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 
il queuing, reliability, and traffic theory. In addition to the major in 
Ns Research, two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
„Minor area must be in Applied Science, Mathematics, or Statistics. The 
oy area may be chosen from appropriate areas available in other 
i Nts of the University, such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechan- 
ti Environmental Engineering; E conomics; Electric: al E ;ngineering and 
leme Science; Engineering Administration; Health Care Administration; 
lent Science; Mathematics; and Urban and Regional Planning. The 


"ra 
! require ments for doctoral study are stated on pages 27—30. 


CONVERSION TABLE FOR RENUMBERING ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH COURSES 


Previous New Previous New 
Number Number Number Number 
E Ad 115 ApS 115 E Ad 280 OR 202 
E Ad 270 OR 201 E Ad 286 OR 271 
E Ad 272 OR 291 E Ad 287 OR 273 
E Ad 273 OR 209 E Ad 288 OR 231 
E Ad 274 OR 210 E Ad 296 OR 281 
E Ad 275 OR 251 E Ad 376 OR 361 
E Ad 276 OR 261 E Ad 377 OR 377 
E Ad 277 OR 277 E Ad 378 OR 351 
E Ad 278 OR 252 E Ad 396 OR 381 
E Ad 279 OR 279 E Ad 397 OR 397 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 

(Formerly E Ad 270) 

Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 
tion models including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 
transportation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory, 
game theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap S 
115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


200 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 280) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming; in- 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; Markov 
Chains; reliability and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. 
Fall and spring) 


s 
s 
“(nao 8 DF,’ « 
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209 Mathematics for Operations Research I (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 273) " 
Matrix algebra, geometry of spaces, vector spaces, linear transfor 
and rank, simultaneous linear equations, convex sets, eigenvalue ay iff 
solutions of linear ordinary differential equations, and differenti? 
ence equations. (Fall) 


210 Mathematics for Operations Research II (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 274) 


"n, 
Elements of set theory, sequences and series, limits and continuit) y 
ferentiation, classical optimization techniques; integration, seque. j 
series of functions, functions of several variables; complex analy y 
cluding analytic functions, contour integration, conformal mapP" 
Fourier transforms. (Spring) 


231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) 

(Formerly E Ad 288) wit p 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dyn y 
ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theories : ef 
analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queulE ^ 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of ura 
lems. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (1972-73 an 
years: spring) 


232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory bó y 
Introduction to penalty-function and arc methods for solving col? 
nonlinear optimization problems through use of existing compl ul 
Formulation of optimization models in application areas nme Di 
design, nutrition, pollution control, resource allocation, bio e: p 
nomics, psychology, statistics, and chemical processes. Prerequ! 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 


251 Linear Programming (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 275) a o 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with empha tiy p 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; dUA 4 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, 


tion problem. (Fall and spring) 

252 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) 3 

(Formerly E Ad 278) quii 

. * . . . * / , v 
Static and dynamic optimization problems including conve ati e 
and separable programs; network problems; problems in E bnique* 
variations. Gradient, Lagrangian, and penalty functions Sprit? 
requisite: OR 202 or 251; or permission of instructor. 

261 Theory of Games (3) ^ 
(Formerly E Ad 276) reati 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the jon p 
among independent competitive entities (persons or organ op y 


vironment of competition, bargaining, bidding), see mis. 
strategies, minimax concept, connections with linear p g 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero and nonz 

(Fall) 
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m Forecasting Techniques (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 286) 
Regression analysis and its use as a forecasting tool; uses and limitations 
Of time series analysis in forecasting; business indicators and index num- 
bers. Introduction to spectral theory: correlogram, periodogram, and 
Spectral density. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (1973-74 and 
alternate years: spring) 


273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 287) 
Monte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation, 
Variance reducing techniques; operational gaming; Monte Carlo applica- 
ions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: Ap S 
115 or equivalent and knowledge of FORTRAN. (1972-73 and alter- 
nate years: spring) 


22 
3 Introduction to Scheduling (3) 


Theory of scheduling, with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly 
line balancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops 

athematical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simu- 
lation approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: OR 202, 
9r permission of instructor. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


, 

Queuing Theory (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 277) 
Study and analysis of waiting line systems, birth and death processes, ar 
tival and service patterns, single- and multi-channel systems, variations in 
queuing disciplines. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Spring) 


219 Inventory C 
x y Control (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 279) 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
©W much to produce or purchase, control of production and inventory 
poem. various mathematical models of inventory systems with determin- 
and stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction of produc- 


ti : } : is ' 
oe and inventory systems, simulation models. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or 
Quivalent. (Fall) 


281 Reliab; 
Reliability Theory I (3) 
ormerly E Ad 296) 


E of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum like- 
theory. estimators, limit theorems, order statistics, and extreme value 
renewal Probabilistic derivation of failure models from hazard-rate and 
Ce t€ theoretic considerations; topics in censored, truncated, and ac- 
emphasi _life tests for exponential and extremal types of agen 
analysi izing linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; sequentia 
Works: and sequential life testing in both classical and Bayesian frame- 
Matica e Parametric characterization of failure distributions and mathe- 
Or a of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: Stat 191, 192; 
alent. (Fall) 


291 p 
To Y à 
blems in Operations Research (3) 
Ormerly E Ad 272) 
le " " r " 
g ld experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small 


TO v . : Sana 
and locates an actual problem and formulates solution by operations 
rch models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


, 
We macusr T. 
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298 Research (arr.) , " 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeáte 
credit (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
35] Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 378) 


Integer programming, branch-and-bound techniques, networks, 1m 
gramming under uncertainty. Prerequisite: OR 251, 252; or perm! 


linear r 
ssi? ^ | ^ 


instructor. (1973—74 and alternate years: fall) h 

à "m i 

361 Games, Decisions, and Value Theory (3) À 

(Formerly E Ad 376) i R 

: : X43 : ani opti ù 
General structure of statistical games: concepts of utility anc aye 


strategies, the invariance principle, sequential decision processes» jatit 
procedures in games. Principles of value theory: measurement © " y i 
values, metagames, and the dominance principle. Prerequisite: 

Stat 192; or permission of instructor. (1972-73 and alterna 
spring) 


te you" 


377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 377) 
Selected topics in advanced queuing theory, including transient $ 
busy periods, and waiting times. Additional birth-death theory, 1 in a 
Markov chains, fluctuation and renewal theory. Selected topics s 9! À 
vanced inventory theory, including conditions for optimality 9" aul 
policies, stochastic lead-time problems, state-dependent lead times: p 
stage and multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; 
mission of instructor. (1972—73 and alternate years: fall) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 396) oR) and 
Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing failure rate (TE tiot 
decreasing . failure rate (DFR) characterizations of failure distr ur 
tests for IFR, DFR, and “U-shaped” distributions. Coherent oar of 
classes of distributions preserved under coherent structures, bo re 
system reliability using modular decomposition. Drenick's theore ando 


. es : ) ¢ " 
ervation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: comparison © unda 


age, and block replacement policies. Repairman problems. “ 2 an 
optimization and allocation of redundancy. Prerequisite: c 
permission of instructor. (1973—74 and alternate years: spr! D 
396 Seminar: Operations Research (arr.) 
(Fall or spring) 
397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 397) analy; 


: ~ arch for 90^. 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research fo" fessi? 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from the Foring 
journals selected by the instructor and the student. (Fall or 


m 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 9 
qualifying i 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
COURSES 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 


d" Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Vvenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricula 

~ fe offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are listed here. 
© Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for elective courses in the 
ities and social sciences. 


MISTRY 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic 
structure, chemical bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemi- 
cal equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; Or- 
ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $18. 
(Fall) 


LIS 


English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current books; library research procedure. (Fall 
and spring) 
"lx Enol; . rpe ` "TO 

“Nglish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students in- 
adequately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 
and exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing 
Paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours 
à week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $265 (tuition 
fee of $240 plus additional fee of $25). (Fall and spring) 


136 Es 
Engineering Geology (3) 
Geological principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
Instructor, (Spring) 


Eu. 


ts 
Dar Whos . 
Aion m * College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 


us; a 
mad and SU assigned to Engl 1x or may be tested in voc abulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
ng Skill į Titing skill, before placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores and 


in, » ~ 
icate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 


s 
EAEE EA AA 
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MATHEMATICS 


| 30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and rel 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school * 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high sch 
nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students shou 
placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) ; 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary trans. 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* or ed 
(Fall and spring) 

32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) in 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisil@ 

| 31. (Fall and spring) 

PHYSICS 


1 General Physics (4) 


" 
"e ; aco phy 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for non 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics OT 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall and spring 


| | 2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


het 
| = vers : z . "PN antum t 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and quant II! 


j 
i dns | (Fa 
H Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 

n spring) 

n | 31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) 


"TE. 
2 x : : cal 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analy’ d 
| niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. 
year) 
| J 


51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) 


te 
. ics and 
| Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physi neste 
| niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two se 
| | calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 

| SOCIOLOGY 

| 126 Urban Sociology (3) yr 


f 

; of 
| à hadi i 1 : ms OE Ye 
| Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, probis M d 
| living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, * 
| | development. (Fall and spring) 
| 


| == 


* Math 30 may be waived as a Prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


A 


h^ Registration 


LT 
(Cua HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
A Ude Which is available well in advance of each semester. 

i K to oe register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
MI ero issued by the appropriate admitting office. 
Awa Tation is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
iy Nie may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
RIT lout the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
M ich he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
t ang ol, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
ING tenp cerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
| “it, "Y at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


i 


Cbr 
LI 
h. TY FOR REGISTRATION 


listas: 
Tn € for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
f» o stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
u V "Ania Is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
ble e isd Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
ta butted guration on the stated days of registration. — pity “at 
we Tegistereq ent.—A student previously registered in the University who 
Mane sion E for campus courses during the preceding semester Or sum- 
" M Mittin apely for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
ene © sprin VM ice before he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
Ser 1 8 Semester of 1972 need not apply for readmission for the fall 
& Such a student is a “Continuing Student.” 
my ae The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
tage ion of as Semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
Student identification card from the previous semester. The 
"p. 0 C tor the 1972 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
"entatio er registration, is eligible to register for the 1972. fall semester 
n of his 1972 Summer Sessions student identification card. 


nti», » 
Meg; Ui 
iat à; n 
y Teo; 

Tete "isterec 
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1 1 | 
REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 130-31, 137) 


Fees and Financial Regulations m 


; : ion of 

FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation] 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alum 

friends of the institution make up the difference. sid 

"1 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the act 
year 1972-73. (See pages 128-29 for projected tuition increases for ! 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: 


Full-time program (12 or more hours a | aj BRENNEN 
*Part-time program, for each semester hour....... 


For graduate studyt (except for those students registered before July 1, 
1967, who wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan (see 
below) in effect prior to that date) : ni 


July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,+ a$ 
follows: 

1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final eX 
amination. 

Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
final examination. 


N 


For candidates for Master’s degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, who ; 
wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: — , 459.0! 
Total fee, including the Master’s Comprehensive Examinations$.......- 


etl” 

ine 
AT. A 1 School of En op 
* For courses offered in colleges and schools of the L niversity other than the 5c ur is $80 it 
ing and Applied Science and the National Law € enter the fee for each semester hc he * 


f Registration in thesis courses (299 300) entitles the student, during such registration, r4 ( 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case à thes n fet t 
an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of a “continuous registrato "i s 
page 128), If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three-semester period 
this extension will be required and the student must repeat the thesis course 300 per ceeded 
as for a repeated course, provided the over-all time limit for earning the degree is nO pdit 
No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions „otk (incl 
$ Students completing payment of the total fee before completion of the required W regis! ^. js 
thesis and comprehensive examinations) will be granted registration on a "continuo payo” 
no charge” basis for one semester immediately following the semester in which tuiti t 
completed. jon of P% et 
Students requiring additional time for completion of required work after completi? ust rey 
of the total fee and the expiration of a semester “continuous registration—no charge ylation J 
each semester and pay the normal "continuous registration" fee, See page 139 for 
erning Military Leave. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


L 
i) Udents registered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 
, 


t ho wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior 
date: 
Newt leading to and including the qualifying examination’... 

rk leading to and including the final examination*................. 


on 
NN 


,200.00 
,200.00 


ity Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,t nonrefundable ) 


ti 
ud : h 
"hts registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 


i EE o ona unitas nee ok já 37.50 
Yu h 
wo ts registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
te 

âch semester hour for which the student registers................ e 3.50 
Were osi " i 
» "nts maintaining "continuous registration” status: 

Semester 3.50 


iona] Course Fees 

s; 

te fee O UTSES additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged. 
J E Ee Charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be de- 
Us ES payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of 
trma] charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 
UM amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual student will be 
Ned, © pay such additional charges as are determined by the department con- 


Pat 


uation ES 


thel 
MPS, Maca 
» Master’s, Doctor’s degrees 


$25.00 
t for R: 
Binding Master’s Thesis Pekin LM. - : ^ 10.00 
" 
> for à 
iiy, Mierofilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 
ton for the Doctoral Degree... T s- T ks 60.00 


‘ide, i 
Nee Hall Fees (see page 147). 
jw; uiti 
ne, ay for the first stage is paid in full at the beginning of the first stage of the doctoral 
th basis. "Mdidate is entitled to five successive semesters on a "continuous registration—no 
te COn inuo still more time is needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and 
fine ition US registration fee. 
r M Stage oe Paid in four installments at the rate of $550.00 a semester at the beginning of 
leq Need, S the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will be charged if a third 
le the Studer, completion of the first stage of the degree requirements. If still more time is 
ui is nat must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 
Paid in six installments at the rate of $366.66 a semester and if still more time 1S 
nt must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 
^j ed the second stage is paid in full at the beginning of the second stage of the doc- 
h ais candidate is entitled to three successive semesters on à * continuous registration 
Uy the Continu If still more time is needed, the student must maintain continuous registration 
M tuition pee registration fee 
«M Stage Je in two installments at the rate of $1,100.00 a semester at the beginning of 
ler 5 neede ee 
tà S at the 
Un tee ded 
ET 
MI" campeamPus programs are charged the University Center Fee only when registered for 


doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will be charged if a sec- 
d for completion of this stage of the discipline If the tuition is paid in four in- 
rate of $550.00 a semester at the beginning of the second stage and still more 
» the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous regis- 


“tena c © oO? ? 
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Special Fees 


10 


10 
student i -— 
Admission tests (when required) 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 


1 

| 3 

1! 

| 
| V 
$ 
| nces departmental examination 
| | for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing); 2 
waiver of requirement, or both..... i , seen 
| For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe j 
| [| cial examination = P 
| English test for foreign students (when required ) 

Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laborato 4 

| by the date deadline set by the instructort 2 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record.. six dent 

F s . i x . : h stu 

| Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each " Alus 

" . - * . . . * " ; p 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student pe asil 
| Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) S ( 


ral 
Ce 
5 : 2 t " seudent 7. 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Stude imis" 


| from the University. 


| PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1973-76 
: ; ; for * ^, 
In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically p 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1973-74, 
and 1975—76 have been estimated as follows: 


«n 

Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : $150 
1973-74 ...... eee ie sedare herons te as 0 se MM Tw 
1974-75 . u—————— NA 
1975-76 a P 


tinue his, fir 
me . "e " > stude " and con Ws i 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student to MES the time ol resid" 


toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force e nof 
| registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fe 
| requirements for the degree. (See aso footnotes on pages 126 and 127.) of t 
| See page 139 for regulation governing Military Leave. eck out 


ch 
t A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


lg, 
don by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


y, 


t) « 
/ Pas Engineering and Applied Science courses: 
y RR EE $6.00 
i My reete m Sabatier rita ifi did 4.00 
iid d " ‘teil Sd 4.00 


Wer. i+ ; : ; ; 
j , it is not possible to project future economi 


j BV 
f| “Uns > ^ : 
lances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


c data with certainty, and 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


Im í : 
j Bens nt is permitted to complete registration Or attend classes until all 
UM n paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pay able in | 
Mal me, Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
loney orders should be made out to George Washington University. 
Y Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Cr unt for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
Y E ed for six semester hours or more may sign à deferred payment 
Í| ti, With the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
if of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 


‘De in "m to pay one-h: 
by» 3dvance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
1973 (for the 


!| s. Vember 1, 1972 (for the fall semester), and March 7 
ME semo. " 2 (for the fall semester), and March /, 
iq a ester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un- 
Made. n will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 
te, of E" University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in ad- 
| X ut € pay ment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. 
l| ‘tion “ $ receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tj, Ntracts, or other forms of tuition aw ards are not permitted to sign 
j| "iue of Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
i| Ude the tuition awards by $500 or more. Under such circumstances the 
“the time’ be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student | 
j Mt contract registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
a ud : 
AN E fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
` 5 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days past due | 
"ht p ancially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge of 
e. med, th per annum. In the event a student's account is financially en- 
SN Sd, the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment con- ! 
: y tta p semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the 
pt TO Withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, di- 
Maneja other academic information until the account is settled financially. 
tni; Settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due the Uni- 


* Ih additi ^ , : "e P. 
Sty dition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 


tma nts andis 

tete S a . 3 

ted ie E courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
edit. £ 

Beca EY are 2 


Se . 

Da many ; á . r. ; 

^u the ly parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
e" throu ^ of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
A Ine © the Girard Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Funds for Educa- 


ig C, Manc e" 
Won, Dc Pchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs National Bank, Wash- 


, 
.» 
4 2 RR ARAS ^ 
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j 
Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage 
ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. uif 
Individuals over tw enty-one years of age who are employed full-time a 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts. provided W 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. i ne! 
Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdraw al from the Univ ersity or for change in clasi i 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Ne 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page n it 
Refunds are granted only during the fall and spring semesters; os 
are granted during the summer sessions. In authorized withdra" | 
changes in schedule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and fees 
made in accordance with the following schedule: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University : 


Fall Semester 90 p^ 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 15, 1972......« 75 p! 
Withdrawal dated September 18 to September 29, 1972..- so p^ 
Withdrawal dated October 2 to October 13, 1972... none 
Withdrawal dated after October 13, 1972... : 


Spring Semester 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 19, 1973... 
Withdrawal dated January 22 to February 2, 1973... 


Withdrawal dated February 5 to February 16, 1973... 
Withdrawal dated after February 16, 1973 


er Ls 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for pei et 


ifle 
: e 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to d at? 
: : "— x -oor. 

in charges between the original program and the adjusted prog 


3. A student enrolled in a full-time 


cou gh 
program who drops or adds 2 © agi 
continues to be 


in a full-time program will have no financial adju 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. mest y 
A student who is granted military leave before completing the Sedo j 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the % ay 
complete withdrawal from the Universitv (see No. 1 above). A 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded ^j g 

dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a defe Mii 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (5€ 
Leave," page 139). 

Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to p 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease " 


, be 
residen gh 


——————— fe 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because 9 
classes. 


[ absen? 
„it 
1s 

: arge 
e ; ictration ch 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registrati 
urred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 


FINANCIAL AID 


1 viven 
ek > will not be g 
- r work done 
Auth iz i 1 certification fo 
Ori atio ) withdraw anc 
hide on tc 


1 , "cord. ^ t 
© does not have a clear financial xi ish funds until they can make 
Stud ide their own cé 
nts are encouraged to provide 
A "n e C ab Z , 
"ing rangements in the community 


Financial Aid* 
i 
i E 

| DBRGRADUATE y of financial assistance for 
È GRoRGR : has a program ¢ 
Mda, RGE WASHING ERSITY h: 
ier GE WASHINGTON UNIV 


t »art-time 
i i loans, grants, [ m 
i f scholarships, o sema Nein su 
i Aduate Students in the form o p "nue a 
si te Na my omoes v. Educati A. il Opportunity Grant, 
i | ional. i } n, Education: y iga. 
n the Nation: fense Student Loan, SO ig eh 
o 3 - í ardea ¢ 
M Col ege ih oars ums. Financial aid is meh ob leadership fe 
d d cs & 
‘ “dent's scholastic Te ‘ord, financial need, and qua 
ur P a? Cc E 
Tücter 
i | : : " ; 1 , Fe - 
lrhin. are awarded for the ——— m gurges eb 
d | | wa ar: -$ r entering 
Nae ations . tine credentials for auge bjp a d a 
ty ate N LIP March 1 (enrolled UDUeFAT EN ear qim 
Ih ring freshmen), M: gd ie 
ter students). receding the academic year A e re d ar Sage omar 
"d ie re by Mt i 
» Dy : : ^mester; and D) y 
tions “tober 31, for the spring seme 


rq 


i cants: » 
htials required of all financial aid applicants 19 freshmen and transfer 
A PPlication , ; ; > r entering 
t, PPlicarioy, for Financial Aid forms for 
lg $ wil 


sation 
, en the Applica 
l automatically be forwarded to the student iene wishes to apply 
~ € a $ t " - e 
‘Or Mission has been re seived and the student indicates 
€ © € 
Mancia] aid 


forms 
] ds mav obtain 
D Students presently enrolled in the University 
y On i Gents : , L ` 
2 p Quest, at the Office of Student TAER must be filed by all appli 
3 E ` > 5246 d 
"at ets Confidential Statement (Code 52 ried or single, dependent on or 
O are 4 = E ars of age, marrie E 
Nde: © under twenty-five year § 
dent of ' i yn 
S, dent Of parental support. rademic year or any portic 
leer 5 Who are applying for aid for the acade 'ssions, should file the 
ne, a Bb rs for the summer sessions, 
Paren , Ose applying for aid for 
b 


service: Box 176, 
Ls "ship Service: 

"Neat nfidentia) Statement with the Co m 881, Evanston, 
Sigg N-3. 08540; Box 1925, Berkeley, Calif. 94701; 

ep : s DOX £2, 
We Fan no later than tw 
Raters above), 
j, "Ute à 

lica zu freshmen 


- p atio 
, r ) ic ates [Or a lica 

l "rior te the de: iline c PI 

enty lys f ] 1 lat ) 9p 


; at 

. : nent torms a 
btain Parents’ Confidential on E rship UAE 

may obta x „ve Schola 5 

ther , TY schools or upon request to the Ee s Office of Student 

a gl app icants may obtain forms, upon request, a 

Ya] Aig 


: until 
I na for scholarship funds 
graduate MU C. spudent is not eligible his ete with a min- 
l re e ; - (15 's) at this : 

NT Pid *led one full semester (15 hours) 

‘Or Othe 


sligible 
or i :diately eligi 

& of B (3.00) A transfer student is, however, immec 
tYpes of fin 


ancial aid. - 
1145.16 
Or Inf, tied dee pages 1 i 
ve i ; "ign countries ^ Jniversity 
M ung, ration ons cerning financial aid for students from niv at he is enrolled in this Ur 
i iders ni 
dd least 8 “ssions Student is eligible for consideration € 
d fo 


» lied for finan- 
» semester or has app 
T th mester hours in the immediately preceding spring semeste 
* following fall semester 


| 
| 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified H 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must catty bi! 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholars 
awarded. sows 
Applications should be submitted on or before February 1, for the fo 
academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the { 
of Student Financial Aid. Awards are made during the month of April. ; 
scholarships begin with the fall semester. | 
The following scholarships are limited to students in the School of Eng t 
ing and Applied Science. The University offers many others which are 1 " 
engineering students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and fh 
formation concerning fellowships and scholarships may be obtained fro w 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washing 
D.C. 20006. es 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequ jd 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the Se urs 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able oe 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate stu aft 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria M- 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B.} 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partia 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. } Giles is 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966),- Bequest of Susie E. T 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate an a 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring 
cial assistance. k Full- w 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.— m w 
partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which will begin in the fall sl s? 
and extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder M% pe 
B average, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues 3 gc 
financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading 1? 
elor's degree. 


for i 


deg” 


# 


pref " 


j sc? 


GRANTS 


The following funds have been established to meet the special needs of pi 
vantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the 
ton Metropolitan area. ion M 
Educational Opportunity Grants. Authorized by the Higher Educat! Th 
of 1965 and available to undergraduate students with great financial oe NO 
applicant must show academic promise, be accepted for enrollment Ms Sur 
time basis, or be a currently enrolled full-time student in good standirt pig 
dents may receive Educational Opportunity Grants for each year of t 
education up to four years. ] ition 
George Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program many 
Grants (1968).—Designed to offer a four-year college education [oF "' 


x Ar rae 

pua ^ 
< $$$ 
ee SSCA LG LR SSS — 
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Xi of Columbia high school graduates as are qualified and for whom funds 
-"Xilities are available. The program is available only to graduates of Dis- 
Of Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents. It is 
cally designed to meet the needs of students whose families cannot afford 


) * * 
Md them to college, as well as those who have unrealized academic potential. 


b Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968). 
“on award for a disadvantaged student with academic promise from the 


M * of Columbia. 
"riot Foundation Grant (1968).—Available to a minority group student 


» Sa resident of the District of Columbia or of the Washington metropolitan 
ER e 
irginia and Maryland. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


tarsar Ps, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 
eB Washington University program of financial assistance for putas 
i includes graduate scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, and Tn 
k {tion for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for emm 
his erity participates in the National Defense Student Loan and College 
py Y programs. | | TUA mane 
i "ation and correspondence concerning graduate scholarships, fellc 

' T assistantships, unless otherwise specified, should be sent directly to the 
E of the School, and addressed to George Washington University, Wash- 
C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting cre- 
hould be submitted not later than March 1 preceding the period for 

1 * award is made. 
hy rate application for National Defense Student Loans or the College 


tials 8 
ji ic " 


lh 


»,. Udy Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aid 
! Apr £ l | 

Pred l for the following academic year. ; : 
Py ick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—See page 132. 
hola H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).- -Full and partial 
lle “hips for graduate students whose research involves the use of com- 
tu, Inquiries should be made to the Director of the Computer Center of 

‘Wersity, 


uis J Y . * 
D E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See page 132. 


* Beta m Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).—Established ae 
or hapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate women. 
Org ate women students. heces 
tal E" Teaching Fellowships.—Available to students in Master's — 
m i ams, Each teaching fellow renders a designated unit weinen o 
moniy dePartment of instruction and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on 
Nati basis), plus tuition and course fees. ) i apt e 
adu; Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships. Fellowships leading 
t. ate degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineer- 
tip, Social sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; providing 
On, , *€$, and a stipend of $2,700 (for 9-month tenure) or $3,600 (for 12- 
LIS nure), Open to students who have been admitted to graduate status 
1 ave completed less than one calendar year of graduate study. Appli- 
Ould be made to the Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 
nstitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 


js. Onal 


Mp sh 


» 
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National Science I 


‘oundation Graduate 
in sciences, 


Traineeships.—Available to stud 
Traineeships include tuition. and a stipend of $3,000 (on 4 
month basis). Inquiries and applications should be submitted prior t0 
ruary 15 to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. P 
Research A ssistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—^ 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the 
school of the University. Research 
a week conducting rese 
programming 


junior and senior levels, P 
Assistants are expected to work 20 
arch in support of an established research program 
or in conducting individual research on an approved a 
project. Stipends vary from approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending u^ 
Status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months): 
ther information and applications are available from the Director, Institut 
Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering and App 
Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. T 

Research Scholar A ssistantships, GWU. NASA-Langley Program.—S® 
33 


Resident Assistantships (men and 
and seniors in any 
dent personnel prog 


women).—Available to graduate stude 
field of study who are interested in working with the it 
ram in University residence halls. Specific duties vay an 
the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student group fol 
administration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished em etr 
the academic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members S the 
roll as full-time students. Further information may be obtained fro 
Office of the Dean of Students. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are av 


rd 
' ' :varcitu in 80 5 
ailable to students in the University 1n y 
ance with the qualific: 


ou 

ations placed thereon by the donors. Students S i 

direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Student Financ ited 
Applicants for a National Defense Education Act Student Loan Or T Ar 
Student Aid Fund Loan must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and P 


-ne with supp? 
plication for Financial Aid. Deadline for submitting applications wit d unde” 
ing credentials is February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolle in! 
graduate or entering transfer students), 
the academic year of the award: 


1, for the summer session 


April 1 (graduate students) "d May 
October 31, for the spring semester; ay i à 
Application for admission to the Universi? i 
prerequisite for consideration. : fund » 

National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program.—This adem 
available to full-time graduate or undergraduate students in good a ent 
standing who are in need of financial assistance. An undergraduate , dur 
may borrow for college expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a year 4 radus? 
ing his entire undergraduate program, a sum not to exceed $5,000. A £ rot! 


or professional student may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year. hi 
loans made to such 


a student for all years. including any loans made © : 
as an undergraduate, may not exceed $10,000. 4 Title n 
State Guaranteed Loan Program.—These loans. provided for y state: A 
Part B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, are administered by ea¢ sit) 
— x. Uni" 
* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this [^ jor 
for at least 8 semester hours in the 


li 
immediately Preceding spring semester or has app 


cial aid for the following fall semester 


FINANCIAL AID 


| lent Wishing further information should contact the Department of Higher 
tion in the state in which he is a legal resident. 
‘arren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established by the 
ation Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
à ^ engineering students. à Í snrolled as full- 
E *- Loan Program for Cuban Students.—Cuban Nationals, enro be iet 
im “students, who are unable to receive support from sources within C uba be 
ait of action by the Cuban Government, may borrow not more than $1,000 
1^ 0r $500 for one semester. 
hited Student Aid Fund Loan These loans are available to full-time grad- 
i and undergraduate students who have completed the freshman year and a 
Pu ot financial assistance. Students may borrow up " 31,900 a year d 
" ans made to a student, including any loans made to ee ina 
thro *, may not exceed $7,500. Application must be v and app 
inet the University by the date deadlines stated on page 3. m 
IN in rewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical artati K nji Bosal 
Win Y Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, oon i erates 
Rady; L, available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or u 
Mle) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


: ; € > > I - 
^l ber of Short-term emergency loan funds are also available at the Uni 


Information concerning these funds is contained in a special bulletin 
from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Qty, 
GE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


" Federal College Work-Study Program provides part-time jobs both on € 
nai a PUs for full-time students with financial need. Applications and infor- 
àre available at the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
Tup 
ENT EMPLOYMENT 


ny * ` . . ` . —_— " 
ful Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of we 
Rady © and part-time positions available in the Washington area for un 
x ne graduate students. pesar 
e Fegistration, interested students may apply at the m$ ne se r 
S n ^ae ^ ^ " — T , " ^ . -— * (ws an re er g S ^ 
Mug, o ices Office, 2033 G Street, N.W., for intervie 


BS for which they are qualified. 


Po 
PRGN STUDENTS 


ergra du 


« >C sted 

“Ne ate foreign students with proven financial need w ho have pun 

39 Mester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a vcn 

1 cet i TERTE ar ) ustees 
Scholar, better are eligible for consideration for University Board of Ir 


De ye 
Page 13] 
f 

the ad awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility et 
oh Man of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is 

E » oe F 
lag. paned, Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Eng 
Spoken and written. 
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Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students # 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons | "m 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immig? 
and Naturalization Service. ait 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available 
ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting tO ent 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic yea! 
tember—May) is approximately $5,000. This estimate includes room 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday: 
medical expenses are included. 


an 


Prizes Ee ^ 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends 9 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School 0 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Engi 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. in i 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A one-year membership i? d 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or " 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in ! 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. e 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.— 
tificate awarded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering anit 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic $75 gg. 
The student’s name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hal 
gineering. he ff 

Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to the high 
man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who maintains 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. ma a Bel 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gam ce wil 
Chapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Scien” enda” pë 
the most outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his atte 


ip 


erint 


Regulations 


j$ 
“ad Scien 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applie 
required to conform to the following regulations. t from m i 
A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absen rk ? ofl! 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his W 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. - 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materia jv 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other igcove™ 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification is h m» 
after the student has established an academic record at the Univers uj igib! 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will tion 
(except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registra 
University. 


REGULATIONS 


ACA) : 
DEMIC DISHONESTY 


Acagi i 
ie . . * * . . . 
Mic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 


n 
Tade of F è > , 
V the for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
hr Appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension from the University 


U batted period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. 
è E oProval of the Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of "Failure Aca- 
e Mone will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will 
ende oe in the computation of the quality-point index. A student so 
Vor shall be withdrawn from all other courses except those in which all 


48 been completed. 


Ay 
N ; 
GES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Ay 

watt May not make any changes in his approved program of studies with- 

Siu, Prova of the Dean. Requests for change in class registration must 
irin n a form provided in the School Office. i 

WY be 8 the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 

"ety E to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 
bur viser, and the Dean. 

ij, *$ may be dropped by undergraduate students without academic pen- 

Wy Siting the fourteen days following the first day of classes, with the 

k c the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 

Our ti by graduate students without academic penalty only within the first 
ta KS Of a semester, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty ad- 
“nd the Dean. 


D 


W 
TIDRA WAL 


A 
Stud 
tme "t Who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 


“ster , À i ; « 
Vor nd», more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
Minis er the requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 

"Wn, 
| Dblicati ; t Oty : ; . 
lle Cy lm for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
on toa € made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 

With instructor is not an acceptable notice. 


draw: : à " : 
Den om from a course or from the University, without academic or finan- 
vihdray >” requires the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to 


ye from the L niversity will not be granted to a student who does not 
With ^ financial record. 
lay fol hm from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 
0 Un Ets the first dav of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
"teu raduate students only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 
Wici paces make the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the 
MI" pm for late withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the grades in 
Ty i" involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
E fir. 9rize withdrawal for graduate students without academic penalty after 
"ithd E" Weeks of a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 
All “a Femain in full effect. 
p ^am for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 
” effect . Student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
ts discontinuance. 


t » 
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CREDIT 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory 
pletion of the required work of a course or upon the granting of ad? 
standing. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the! 
course later for credit 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree c: andidates # 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requireme® 
maining to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


req 
Official transcripts of student records are issued by the Registrar ^" 
of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. / 
two dollars is charged for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and a 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secu 
written approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of wha 
be earned in a similar period in this U niversity be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION ti! 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration un 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed cose 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by Poy gl 
“continuous registration” fee (see page 128). By failing to register 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be rea à 
The procedure for readmission to the graduate programs is the sam ed 
for undergraduates (see pages 15-16), A “Readmitted Student” 1$ red 
satisfy the academic requirements existing at the time of his roaa " 
Students must be registered durin g the summer if they are Ee ( 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward get 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sess 


it 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have jarsh 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the i 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for W jstrat 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. ^7 requ! 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, ing 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awar 
degree. » form ™ 
Application for Graduation.—2An “Application for Gradué ation pe th 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration : 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. sio will 
Students completing degree requirements during the Summer rer e ba 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, prov! yn as 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for graduati¢ 


of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


„tendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
f i. egree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 
j| “ory, 


p 
x UBRARY 


1 J i nie > F > I i- 
j p tnts registered in the University have the privilege of using the 4 
ie) Library, Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse à 


3 > Nai e . » nav > sf fe S. 
| kisure, The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fee 


|. P i > Tal 

th * presented when books are borrowed for outside use. aiy " 
* loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 webs 

Hl it of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book whic 


is 


| ilte i ibrary if neede r reserve or other use. 
"| Ales is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or othe 


E books must be used in the reserve reading room when the Library - 
In’ XCept that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning SM 
I fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction jest ber: ^ 
"I ; book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his library 
T. students i J i ' are expected to be familiar with its 
j| M, nts using the University Library are expectec p e hi 

Tegulations, available at any of the Library's service desks 


Li 
"gy LEAVE 


| Yu TII " n " * 
j quent called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 


el i > : , : 22 andl 1dliticó 

4 th upon presentation to his Dean of a copy ot his orders and a petitic 

ARY leave, The maintenance of “continuous registration" 1s not require 
lt. $t 


4 "liy Ndent on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
A ity Well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. Pay- 
J| ki, OT tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time 
4 Dt tanted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his ac- 


Use upon his return to the University. 


*| hy 

4 | "sry POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
: y i 7 1 4 p - 
ty al, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu 
they pord confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it = 

" Wy ^n legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 


"titi i Jniversi "c ity in their 
p | lim ES to hinder the student, the University, or the communit) 
5| No; endeavors, 
f ; i 1 ree p > > F3 
l Mormation concerning a student will be released except as noted below 
j ay i r T ` > > TE 
j| le Ormation such as whether or not the student is currently — 
E attendance: verification of date and place of birth; degrees qe 
d » date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; € 
A ^ addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division O = 
Ni . ificati si : name i 25 aren 
BN and class: verification of signature; name and address of p 
) . 


LO , : 
i.e 'Ssuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions E 
^u Prone: the certification of academic achievement to the various ae 
" Addit; *ssional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, e . : 
b tug! Information will be released only on written authorization rot 

"lt or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 


-— , 
V maru. 
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| || dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoel# 
| be referred to the University's legal counsel. 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access t0 st 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified represents 
| from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the inform 

listed under No. 1 above. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only f 
the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be ve 
An undergraduate student desiring certification for the Selective Service ff 
| must go to the Registrar’s Office and complete the Selective Service p 
tion Card which authorizes the University to notify his draft board of hi j 
time enrollment. It is the student's obligation to complete this card if he 
f his draft board to know that he is registered as a full-time student. 
This card contains the following statement: "m 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University to notify i 
i | draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any changes 
f | academic status that occur during this semester. 


i | RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


| " à E : f - mdent Hf 
| The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stude fi 
| the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the intere visit 
[ f student or the University, the University Administration deems it 4 
| RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
| é : = à s ams W! 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 


| | notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


t e ril 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve shall £ 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


| a 

| ', — . AS 

| The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. fice 

| | Found” Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office 

| | 

| | | RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS ' 

| py Ý 

| roved 7 


| 
| An Appendix (pages 167—69) contains regulations recently apP 
| University’s Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
1^ Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


j| THE yy 
uy o SITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C.— American University, Catholic Uni- 
ly Ü merica, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
din. Niversity—are associated in a Consortium through which they co- 
a use of their respective facilities; Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Moy ity College are associate members of the Consortium. Students in ap- 
y programs leading to degrees in any one ol these institutions have the 
| Mie nity to select from the combined offerings of all the particular courses 
| "ew meet their needs. 
| Oe ar ton is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
| ly ` excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
$ Es are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
| lp, € of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
| à Niversity, 
ty cial courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
Memento fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
“Ting t " and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
o eN Courses offered in Reserve Officer Training Corps programs 
s ed, 
tho E Interested in taking courses at an institution other than their own 
Wri Onsult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
‘ey th Application forms and instructions are available from the Registrar 
ig, P Student has obtained his registration packet. In order to participate 
M ag sortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain the approval 
UN EM and should ascertain from the department of the institution where 
ler ig ù " taught whether or not he is eligible for the course and whether 
{oval E in the class, or (2) the undergraduate student must obtain the 
` A om adviser and must ascertain from the department of the institu- 
a ther the € course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the course and 
k egist e is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to 
vai -] A student may not take courses at another institution that are 
lc es his own. The student registers and pays at his own institution for 
lum courses. 


Air 
' Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (AFROTC) 
R Dep 
der Mie MNT OF AEROSPACE STUDIES at Catholic University of America, 
"ilhgi, p ONS of an agreement between George Washington University and 
ty The succensa D offers a two-year AFROTC program. 
wei Sion in e completion of the program qualifies the student for a reserve 
p, ali ed st he United States Air Force upon graduation. Exceptionally 
m vum may receive à Regular Officer appointment. The pro- 
Of | Career Eo provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital 
" rihip Epeenional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 
LUE m other attributes essential to progressive advancement into 
tdt ime Eng responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Force. 
ta egr ents w ho have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate or 
ĉe are eligible to enter the program. Each student must meet 
141 
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physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must e 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at design? 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A SV f 
must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. App" 
cations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enroll 
in the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for $ 
tion consideration in the spring. "i 
The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enroll " 
a registration fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students k " 
program receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textboo st 
furnished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phar d 
paid at a rate established by the U.S. Government and are also furnishe 
to and from the Field Training base. udi 
Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace St 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 


University Computer Center 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart H i 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for E s 

purposes to all registered students and to members of the instruction? uin 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful com 


: aiy SIRET A eav. 
system which serves the University in its educational and research en facul! 
Ihe Centers programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting licated 


and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of comp 
programs, and carrying out computer-oriented research. odel 50 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 M e 
computer (to be replaced by an IBM System 370 Model 145) with larg and 
pacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punch, a high-speed line printers AN 
four tape drives. The principal languages available to the user are F age, a 
IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), Assembler Languas ' sin 
ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, an ca 
ulation systems and special languages are available in the library Of P pro” 
Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis for preparation 
grams and data. , ern 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of GOV? ol 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the offe! 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departm 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course wor: 
The Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day. 


ents 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


c fo 
: : . rk f t 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial Wor”. ed 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, a 
articu 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, artic! 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


tarin 

yi, © Problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons 
Rag ands wd language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 

n Mage, Mental retardation, and environmental factors 


ees. weno : i iii : 
ted E -The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
beg DE are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
ire Or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 


fu 
et lime students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
PY. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


EL The Reading Center 


aR 
mi, NG CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
n Eun, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
the ent classes are conducted for high school and college students as well 
adults, 
" complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
de - maling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
LM ^ esults are interpreted, and a written report is presented in con- 
the parents or the individual. 
i, eo reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
a "iri. other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
tudy ki $ placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
uls. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aids 
^ri 3 the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 
Pees "easing speed of comprehension. 
LN É The fee for individual diagnosis is $75; for individual instruction, $8 
he for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson: for instruction in small 
mir o common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two- 
d hity E are offered for adults, $125; for full-time George Washington 
ke o dents and faculty, $60. All fees are payable in advance at the 
Of the Cashier 


— Veterans Education 
N 
Vote OFFICE OF rin : > 

| Tan THE REGISTRAR assists students entitled to educational benefits as 


“efits * OF war orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 
ew, This Office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to 
Wh Tans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 
"ts, Sible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
Adr d Office of the Re gistrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
k te ‘stration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 
‘ote c ii. Of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
whip cation of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
de jen cludes other information of general interest. a 
l àns Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


> 
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Alumni Associations - ‘ ws. ie 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ‘ 
ue doeet a ndi 4o the eraduates who WANN 
2 OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who h 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur à 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. - ne Uf | Un 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the "IE 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person id 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative St@™ "ag a 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active member K 
those who are life members of The George Washington University -versit | à 
Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the nive h 
or are current contributors to the George Washington University Fund. l ' 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington: 
20006. FTT 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes m y 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their h 
alumni. | 
THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON i 
UNIVERSITY, INC. in E 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorporat? d i 
1963 to coordinate with the General Alumni Association those activ! jati” | 
primary interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Ass0C T. 


are to provide the link between the graduates and Faculty of the 5€ pp? 
help promote the general welfare of the School of Engineering an^ ^ nig 
Science and of the University, to foster activities of the engineering ore si! 
tions recognized by the University, and to advance the engineering pro 
in general. of © 
In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of fifteen elected members croit 
Association and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the rshi? 
Board of the General Alumni Association, was established. 
of the board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the 
Alumni Relations and one representative each from the Faculty of je 
and the student body. Five members of the Association are elected yer 
prior to the June meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed 


Term Expiring 1973 
Dulaney de Butts 
Matthew Flato 
William H. Holt 
James A. Sinsabaug 

H. Moffette Tharpe, I" 


Term Expiring 1972 
John L. Wolfgang, Jr. 
Douglas L. Jones 

John R. Manning 
Delmer C. Ports 
Elmer W. Whitlock, Jr. 


Term Expiring 1974 
Arthur E. Proctor 
John A. LeReche 
Raymond P. Morales 
Larry O'Callahan 
Joseph Widman 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


al Alumni Association Representatives 
Xe R, Brown 

NH. Holt 

d A. Wareham III 


or of Alumni Relations 
X A, Smith 


y Representative 
: Singpurwalla 


nt Representative 
td Kellman 


* June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation dur- 
Upcoming year. The officers for the years 1971- 72. are 
lent — Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970; 
N. Adams Street, Apt. 232, Arlington, Va. 22201 
'esident.—Arthur E. Proctor, B.E.E. 1953; 10523 Pinewood Court, 


“phi, Md. 20783 . 
tary — John L. Wolfgang, Jr., B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967; 5600 


h Road, Apt. 411, Riverdale, Md. 20840 ; 
Ver. John R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 1957, J.D. 1961; 2774 N. Wake- 


treet, Arlington, Va. 22207 


LA dmn. ee NIRE a 
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STUDENT LIFE 


t 

ude 

THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops To 
Life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s "T. 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the 9 duc 


the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, © jviti* 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Acti" 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS ; 
The Office of the Dean of Students provides general counseling and info 
tion services to individual students. In addition, the staff of this O ce! ^ 
sponsible for counseling and other programs within the residence halls 
Dean of Students also works with the Adviser to International Stu 
Director of the Counseling Center, the Director of the Education: l ¢ pre 
Program, and the Director of Housing in the implementation of their pro? 


HOUSING 


s availab™ 
Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is pingi? 


from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, vas" ity 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the P pous 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private 
must be made by students. T stu" 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. y 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University reside im 
information, an application for residence hall space, a medical exa al € 
form, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The me "i a j y 
ination form must be completed by the applicant and his physician, " pall 
turned to the Student Health Service Office. The application for reste% decisio 
space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. Early it s 
students must submit the deposit by December 15. The housing o acade 
credited toward the semester’s room charge. Rooms are leased for the * 
year, and lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester 
146 
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3 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


Wh 
fito ord Hall- -double room .................... 


TIARAS, S EE EE vole et 725 
ny SS ls et NEE A LT SETTLE aE A IE 825 
iy, Hall 
wi, < 100m, triple room, large room for four 775 
EN se. acit dr SN afe SCH Ee 725 
idu; 
"» Men and Women Only: 
ate H; 

hi Hall- A for thinée 55.5105. 2612820 aR E 825 

L TT Tr ee ee EE 775 
2 SERVICE 


T 


i 

ln, ^ freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food service 
ni, op ee must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per week plan, at 
d " $680* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect either the 20- 
ta, 9r a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, for $640* 
lide Academic year. Either plan is optional for junior, senior, and graduate 
Period 0d service payment does not cover University intersession or vaca- 
the. ~ All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston Hall 

Second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 

Uy 
e" "ALL APARTMENTS 
E Hall is a U 


„oed ^ . ^ 
t iy Toom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
to Priority for residence until July 15 each year. Seniors and juniors 


at least one year in University residence halls will be considered 
E after that date if space is available. All leases are for one 12- 


by 

Cary 

0) 

lep, SAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
ima «ational O 
tly to bl: 
us ia EE 
te pe hity 


pportunity Program is designed to offer a college education 
and other minority students who are graduates of District 
igh schools and/or other qualified District residents. It provides 


iv. for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at the same 
~~ “Cademic and/or financial assistance. 


Hall 
and food Service prices subject to change. 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community centet, P 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities oti 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities p " 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 
faculty organizations. 

A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the U 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning © 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely W 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which provid 
work for the Center’s operation. 


-versitf e 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
st! 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist s 
dents registered on campus with their health needs while attending the ,M 
sity, This service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. BUSSI 
morial Building), assists with health conditions and medical emergen™ yi 
advice and treatment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperatio 
other physicians and medical facilities. , (ro! 

During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday ing? 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours GU to! 
summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a 
noon. A physician is in attendance during these hours. t He 

For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Studen T 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), um f 
the Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. 
both of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. alth set 

Charges for services that are not available through the Student He pitati 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, an cons 
etc., must be paid by the student. 

The Student Health Service is available only to those stude 
rently enrolled on campus in the University. A student who is nO” "T. 
enrolled, or one who has severed his connection with the University: f "m 
for this service. This service is not available between the last day 9 ration f 
tions for a semester or summer session and the completion of regist 
the next semester or summer session. ss à ™, 

A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to Prol jo! 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries Wan o 


j 


oo 
nts who wet 


tercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities O the 

of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 

HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE X 

ro 

n ice has saa 

In addition to the above service, the Student Health Service MU sud 

for Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for f student s 

Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the © ation 

pplic? 


University assists in the subscription process by administering à 
and collecting fees during official registration periods. 
A student may subscribe and pay for the coverage 


a 
only when he p 
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| li 
en and other fees at registration. For those few students who register late, 
iy, ) Ption will be available during official late registration. Subscription 
NM registration will not be available for those students who previously 

and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participate in the | 
IN E pned Registration Program must subscribe and pay for the cov- | 
y he appropriate date of the Summer Advanced Registration. Students 
Ry Participate in the pre-registration, conducted in April for the following 
Mpg eT must subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration 
LT The fee will be included with the tuition bill and must be paid by 


| 
he charged provides coverage on a 6-month basis September through | 
US B for those subscribing for the fall, and March through August for | 
Ling Scribing for the spring. The coverage is effective, with minor varia- 
available folder), whether the student is at the University, at home, 
ment ere. „The fee charged at each official registration period will be the 
Va Tequired for full coverage for a 6-month period and must be paid in 
© time of subscription. 
t Policy contract is between the individual and the insurance carrier and 
X oig at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type of medi- 
Ant ye" Details of the policy are contained in a folder available at the 
falth Service Office. 


i d See 
bey Wh 


( 


ANS 
Noe 
p UING CENTER 


| Er offers services to students enrolled in the University which are de- 
Nt assist individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their educational, 
wt Us Social problems; to diagnose problems leading to academic diffi- 
N als ^w vocational counseling and programmed instruction; and to refer 
^ 3 to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by 
"dua = Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and in- 
| aea counseling are available. 

iN be > th so provides special assessments including diagnostic measures 
M, hiv e School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
Ps rii and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
NE ü t€ for business and industry. i e 
ti are tebe are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
N Ute to i ed to one interview free of charge. If the student decides to 
I" Sho Her Se the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be charged 
*tVicgg imo eatment. Fees for testing an long-term treatment depend upon 
~ Olved. All fees are payable at the € ounseling Center Office. 


NAT 
en IONAL STUDENTS 
I v, long] i . 
we also Ouse is the campus center for students from foreign countries. 
iy '0 Promo: the headquarters of the International Students' Society which 
3 M E international friendship and understanding by welcoming to 
P students from all countries, including those from the United 


n 


e 
"e 


i Adviser ; 
ti, AVailab dre International Students has his Office in International House 
wy, lon n each day throughout the school week for consultation on im- 


*gulati ^ : : 
Te of e f tions and on any matters concerning the social and academic 
Oreign student. 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance tO ur 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or if 
nent employment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the ® 
of this Office early in their college experience. ai 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, e 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job interviews, yi 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are alway" af 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by " pl 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; "i 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all P 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College Wor off 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career Servic ag 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in # 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. TL 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of “a p 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in structured systems Arf 
ness, government, and education is also provided in the Student an 
Career Services Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE r 
jite of! 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the rg j 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious L n?! 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodie? ot 
various groups and form a link between the University and the relig! ns? 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for 

ing. ý uit 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for t 
sity community as announced. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE f 


"T. 
The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of "^ 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and studen Ü 
tion offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities 

change of ideas and good fellowship. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES m 
u 


a ai : - " i < a ton Dean of St det 
Ihe offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Je ro Stu 
the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Directo 


E wre i : ont life- 
Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student li 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE tions i 
OF pni ; ; s gee anizat! acid 
The Student Activities Office assists individual students and Org% i Sal 


projects—both within the University community and in the e 
large. This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for d assisting ^ p 
maintenance of a master activities calendar—for registering an - 
us organizations, for scheduling facilities and events, and for »" 
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Dy, 

i ity community of the many activities and programs which can enrich 
“Uational experience. Students interested in participating in the many 
k ' Cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint 
gg With the facilities and functions of the Student Activities Office and 


Ws 
TY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


y torge Washington University is an active, working community where 
D we olvement has become a motivating force in the governance of the 
ity through the committee structure. This involvement has helped de- 
"le to cles and programs beneficial not only to the student population, but 
E. University community. While serving on these committees, student 
Wiii o. eble to participate in the formulation and the application of on- 
Itutional policy. 
k P numerous committees on w hich members of the student body are 
Nra ve. The Student Activities Office has a relatively complete file on 
Ij, nittees, and interested students should inquire there for further in- 
L^ È Additional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 
loin ‘scription of some of these committees follows: 
Aq m mittee of Faculty and Students.—This administrative committee, 
“ily l''Sponse to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed of seven 
"y this seven student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
te Conn ommittee are appointed by the President. 
Wtulty Tae is officially charged to “facilitate all efforts to improve stu- 
à A Polic Dosons," to "encourage student recommendations in all areas of 
NI » wi Ormulation which affect student life, and to “recommend changes 
ty Mitteg S Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student Life. The 
WY relat às specific advisory powers in many areas concerning student- 
Comi pe and the interests of the student body. Vas) 
à posed on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicial System 
ec ai Of three faculty members and three student members, one of whom 
lty ams of the Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 
M Cmmi tee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 
Yt ittee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executive Sec- 
“ently € Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing bodies are 
«he, $ arly, and expeditiously conducting their business. 
S the aes include the following: the Committee on University Park- 
^ M. dee on Religious I ife; the Committee on Sponsored Research; 
tore, * on Student Publications; and the Committee on the University 


[T 


DEN: 
UM T NOMINATING BOARD 
"E! 
y Stud i 
te loin, ^^t board was created by the President upon the recommendation 
) 7 í, p ei 
a blisheg «tee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The Board 


ty t m to make appointments to all University Committees that have 
nh Charte TS where there is no other existing means by or through organi- 
m T or constitution to do so." 


em p A 
w the m Of the Student Nominating Board are the President of Mortar 
Of A dent of Omicron Delta Kappa, the Chairman of the Graduate 
* and Sciences Student Advisory Council; and one representative 
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x , i TUR » Cou 
from each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers Co 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, añ 
ciation of Medical Students. 


THE PROGRAM BOARD 


The University Program Board, through its student committee structure ^ 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational pM j| 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to broaden ^ 4| 
educational experiences by developing and participating in those pro 
which contribute to the life of the University community. m 

Student membership on the Program Board is composed of three exe n 
officers (Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secretary) elected from the general $ i 
body in the spring semester, and seven committee chairmen appoint it 
that election. The seven committees of the Program Board are the Pub f 
lations Committee, Concert Committee, Community Relations Committe 
forming Arts Committee, Visual Arts Committee, Political Affairs co w 
and Social Committee. These students work with appointed faculty "d o 
and professional staff from the Division of Student Affairs in cam" 
their many programs and activities. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 
The Engineers' Council is the student governing body for the Schoo e 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student Org 
in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the Hou vid 
ager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council i$ P minis 
liaison between the student body of the School and the Faculty, A ting P 
tion, and Student Government of the University in all matters ale ni 
general interests and welfare of the student body, the School, oF "d fec D^ 
sity. The Council is maintained financially by the Engineers' Cou aD 
by each student in the School, and sponsors the engineers' student. M | 
Mecheleciv; the Engineers’ Mixers; and the Engineers’ Ball. Counci 
are open to all students in the School PM to 4 
The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which 1$ i 
students in the School. This magazine includes campus and alumni gin” 


i28 
ant " 


P A " ‘Ios on € Í 
calendar of events, news of the student organizations, and articles by 4 stu? 
ing by students and faculty members. The magazine is published >) 

Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff. 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS . ofsi 
, UNY 
" ` * r ; : ‘ n -— e à p 
The following is a representative list of organizations active at engi F 
during 1971-72 of particular interest to students in the School other orga 
and Applied Science. More complete information on these and 0 
tions is available at the Student Activities Office. 
FORENSICS AND PERFORMING ARTS af 
comp if 


a à ee M : ncoawltu Dance mae 
Enosinian Debating Society; George Washington University rem Unive® 
Station WRGW; University Chamber Choir, Chorus, Orches 
Players. A variety of programs is presented by these groups. 


eee 
> VE 
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Mor SOCIETIES 


ra Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 

a original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding 

i " Students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 

t 8 who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
Membership. 


Mii —An intersorority honorary society. | ; ; 

lii, pp Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.— A national forensic society. — 

; oard.—A national society for senior college women, stressing lead- 

0 i holarship, and service. TU 

bi on Delta Kappa. A national fraternity for junior and senior men em- 

p, 28 leadership in extracurricular activities. 

M fa Sigma. —A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward 

Um Olarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 

li “1 Who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

ttis Tau.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
te recognize scholarship and professional attainment. 

Tay p^ service honorary society for sophomore women. 

i E" Pi.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 

to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 

1 "ST AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

iy People’s Union, Caravansary International, Cheerleaders, Chess Club, 

'w. Fre College Republican Club, Committee for an All-University Govern- 

"ito E" I eadership Foundation, Gay Peoples’ Association, GW Student 
tty’ c W omen’s Liberation, Indian Cultural Association, International 

9»Oclety, Jewish Activist Front, Korean Student Association, Nichiren 

t pu Academy, Organization of Arab Students, Parachute Club, Proj- 

Wort SERVE, Student-Faculty Union for an Open University, Students 

“heat Unification, Student Mobilization Committee to End the War in 

ts Asia, Veterans and Reservists Against the War, Young Americans 

m, Young Democrats, Young Socialist Alliance. 

‘bp 
pe ORGANIZATIONS 

A 

Am, Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Minas Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

1 t of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 

NUM lu (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) 


"n Suc Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 

td ka fully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
e. 

Uy 

| UCATioNs 

Uen 

he 


À U enrum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree (the yearbook), 
tror "ty Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Journal of International and 
Ute A Studies (publication of Consortium graduate students), Mecheleciv 
) This Publication), The Rock Creek (literary magazine), Student Direc- 


eek (weekly list of scheduled events). 


“(tuacz ee?) 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Association, NÆS 
Foundation, Religious Society of Friends, l nitarian-Universalist Club, US 
Christian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 


Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 
: í . coma DES 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigm 


SPORTS | 
NV. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate against te esis” 
universities throughout the Midwest and eastern seaboard. The interco lind 
program is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, gO!» wit 
rifle, and crew. ‘ 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports acti 
both men and women through the Department of Physical Education, 


and Recreation. 


„sag TU 
ities 
vit “ait 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS pe 
and the y 
"and Te 


Recreation Program.—The University Recreation Association 
partment of Physical Education arrange à wide variety of sports ane 
tional activities and special events for all students orts T 

Concert Series—The University Program Board sponsors conce 
semester at which nationally known entertainers perform. horus aft 

Orchestra and Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and N ses or ® 
two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit cour " Un 
extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major performance? pr af 
versity community four or five times a year, including regular kx yo 
Spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents four or five reci rind iy 

Theatre.—The Drama Department produces seven major plays x. net 
year on the new proscenium thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvi rodu? 
or in Lisner Auditorium. Several original and experimental plays aro cipal d 
in the Experimental Theatre. Students have the opportunity to pa F.A k 
all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. Or ^7 
grees for some of their production work. 

Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and int 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery 
and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With t 
of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 


ernationally ouf 
Lisner Pos 
he co? 


in 


UNIVERSITY 
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Ny 
RY AND ORGANIZATION 


bo 

t Cane, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as I he Colum- 
ged ag in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
in yet 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
te versity. The debt of the University to George Washington whose 
rie We is an intangible one. | 4 

" the ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hs ; establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
tq th, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
h Brei e country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
‘th Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
UN sory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards hangton left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
t istrict endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
y Dver ot Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
rens nment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. The 
V EU extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Ruy Slence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Ainar, scious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ty and eee and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
*D — sponsored a movement for the establishment of à college in 
d m of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
h er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 


Bregg 

$ 

Or | ` : 
starter E Charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
"Qu rd p" was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Ny e College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 


bar Telipi 
i io à A > í ^ 5 
4, sious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 


dy, y : t ; 24 ; 
NUM person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
NT ao said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
During th Yereof. for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 


potii pie time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
vt the gea sentered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
va Ee Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending north from 
hey, cated "xd to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
wi ings of ntown. For the better part of the Columbian l niversity period, 

"itteenth § the l niversity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 

Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

1 


Un 


5 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has been ge 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Botton’ 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania AY 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the » 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other government offic 
international agencies. The area is not without its remioders of historic! 1 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at jl 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverdil e 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and EY fi 
and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the 
University he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now or erem consists of Columbian College dk 
and Sciences (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Scien scl? 
professional schools, which include *« National Law Center and the nt 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Govern m 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the col” sp 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer * 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govs off 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an 


member. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
MI 
The Library collections of the University are housed in the Universi? 7 rJ 


aries 
the general library of the University, and in the department: al libr 
and medicine. . he U 
: pn dote D e S45 186,000 in tM 
These collections contain over 545,000 volumes—about 359, 00 n 


versity Library, about 114,000 in the Law Library, and about ed 0. 
are à riat 


Medical Library. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year rop 
Library’s resources. Endowments, supplementing the U niversity appro liter? T 
provide books in the fields of American civilization, American gifts 
foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; andy j 
many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries curre | 
5,000 periodicals. „ined 
Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obta à 
Library service desks. d recreat 
The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, a ibrary iP. 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the É to à is * 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavor? esol 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library eif 


| 
, ' k onsive d 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for exte ; the 
É x libraries 


Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other r 


and throughout the United States. »ublic Live 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Ae pan Lai 
the District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of v^ f Astin 
Union, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department x many ^y 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, " yll-tim Syo 
other great special collections of the government departments. on, be Pg 
uate students at George Washington University may, upon applica? je pira 


` be om t 
a Consortium library card which permits direct borrowing !T 


the other Consortium institutions 
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e 

pa during the summer, intersession, and vacation periods, the hours of 
Might versity Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
ti “aturday, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 12:00 mid 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1971-72 


ly, 
| Cha ^ Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

line ory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

hy fatlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

: Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 
Calhoun | Baker. LL.D. 
ee Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 

Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

y ans LL.B., LL.D. 

Ortimer Butler, LL.B. 
leonan Maxwell C aplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Hen E ael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
€ ian Clausen, J 
Dai ine Cochran, L.H. D. LI D., Sc.D. 
| Hany * Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
LM more Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
“Sh : Duncan 
lg, genet Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Mic" Elliott, M.A.. Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


hari 
Maine Graham, B.A. 
ted ll Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
NM : Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
eh “YS, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
enh - Hirshhor n 


Lew Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


deus A. hew o LL.B., B.A., LL.D 
indner, B.A. in Govt. 

me Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
dfe ilbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

piy o Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
R Mton w oP: B.A., LL.B. 

tie Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A 

ater jj ett B.A. 

Mille Finan Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


(€ Find 
MM D. S Rush, J.D., LL.D. 


up, ^ Smith 


Mark às Rathbone 
Wy, Sl li Wan, J : ne B.S.C. 


' re 
N> 8g vie B.S. in C.E. 


lat, leq 
by the Alumni 
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John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.I 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1971-72 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for 
A ffairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Stu 
Special Projects 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


Academ | 


dies and 


f 
, preside" j. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


'ltros 
o 
TEE. s , js ; 
Bs ummet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
5, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 


“Man 
hi 
nc arpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Me hanical 
iv Ineering 
i 
a ME, 1920, George Washington University 
Myg 


d-e 
Clfatt; ! Te r 
Bs Mah Abd-alla. Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
196 ) Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; Ph.D 
e Diversity of Maryland 
Ss ` 
Bs paelo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘ap M Towson State College; M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
e i : å ; 
Cho Amet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science; Assistant Dean of the 
C "os 
By 7 of Engineering and Applied Science 


] 19. , 1 
No ia 46, Cornell l niversity; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph D. 1954, 
Dong estern University 
do i " =e i 
, SERE ty Oliver Baechler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
la tel B 90, M.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington University 
, - . . . 
oe ch snedict Barker. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cha 763, M.C.P. 1965, University of California, Berkel 


d Walker > : 
walker Barnwell. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
NE Uni. M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
ly, Diversity 
atl Be 
Bs, i, Beckwith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ihn yy ill; » University of Iowa 
li lary ; > 5 
Bs am Benoit, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
À 2, University. of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; 
Ni p Mi » Princeton University 
fiche BI , > np ; ; 
oom, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
te NN vm 1964, Ph.D, 1967, University of Texas at Austin 
o^ 
wey Special I 


ecturer in Engineering 
ipon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 


UN 

ut 

me the eE n, Adjunct p 
tra Aculty tofessors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors consti- 
t 


ie of the The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
br ty e ex off hiversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Li 
e ademi 9 members of the Faculty, This listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
Ic year 1971-72. 
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Roland Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D, 1971, University of Virginia 
Daniel Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 


Matthew Edward Brady, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1945, University of Nebraska; M.Engr. 1959, University of Caliform’® 


Angeles ied 
Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appl 
Science 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


| Ralph Edward Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. in C.E. 1965, Duke University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon Unive 
John Dennis Buckley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p^ 
| B.S. 1950, St. Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


psil¥ 


f | n " , , so oori 
I | Thomas Wesley Butler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Uni 
| B.E.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington 
Ph.D. 1969, Brown University 
Cesar Augusto Caceres, Adjunct Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, Georgetown University 
e " ` A ; »ing " 
| Michael Fawcett Card, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering y , Vif 
} B.S, in Ae.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
| William Harold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
| B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas at Austin 
| | Mehmet Izzi Celebiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gi 
f M.S. 1963, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pen ring 
| . n ; " , ^ ;neeri» vw 
Randall Marion Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin cow 
| B.A. 1948, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1951, University of Miss¢ 
Ph.D. 1954, Case Western Reserve University 


| Chao-Mei Chen, Assistant Professor of Engineering 


ring 


, phd: 
| B.S. 1947, National Central University, China; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; 
1971, Catholic University of America 
Pi-Fuay Chen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering virgini 
| B.S. in E.E. 1956, Taipei Institute of Technology, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. 1962, 
Polytechnic Institute and State University; D.Sc. 1968, University of Virginia 
Joseph Shih Wei Chi, Associate Research Professor of Engineerin 
Applied Science 
| B.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, University of London, England 


| John Mason Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.E.E. 1956, M.S.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1966, University of Florida lied 
| and APP 


g and 


Brian Leonard Clarkson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
i | Science 
| | B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds, England 
i | " t " s . . ing 
| | James Kyle Cooper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 
L| 
| 


« n " " á Y" ] worl! 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration ded unive® 


B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. a 
of Maryland 


| | William Fay Crosswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering hinology 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Tec 

Allen Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

| B.S. 1945, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1962, University of London, England 

| John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Joh 
“On Rfg " à bes 
diis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Uniye 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in ¢ E. 1958, Columbia 
Mary: sity; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

IN Rica " r ; we 

B. Eisenberg, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Prida E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of 
Viliam J Ms ; i ! 
B; ph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Mellon ry’ St. Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Carnegie- 
Pha On University 


195 te 
Wayne E. S. Military Academy; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
M 1] p Das ‘ r " ^ = 
he ~OUglas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S, 19 

luii M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts 
à * of Technology 
‘Meg 


Edw; ) F : 
BE dward Falk, Associate Research Professor of Operations Research 


Otra ~ 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


Farme é à . : : 
Bs armer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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56, University of Wyoming; M.S. 1964, Ph D. 1967, University of Wisconsin Madison 


ames El 
"AT Joi " p b 
Bs gl Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering 
l %9, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London, England; Ph.D 


f ' Vnive ‘oC 
hari versity of Cambridge, England 


$ Fe " 1 
BA Idman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


loseph E M.A, 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Paris, France 
ete a . ; " . r r 
BA, og] Fennell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ant ony M^ 1949, Princeton University 
es incent Fiacco, Associate Research Professor of Operations 

p , earch 

« 1950. 1; à 
lo » Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
0a Ls " ó ; 5» 

Peng. Onn ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
R Ome taly -) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of 
am 
7 ond " 
Bs, in cRichard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Obert Will; 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 

tA E. s Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

linia pj» University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
arti Ytechnic Institute and State University 
CE, 1 in Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 
Wersity’ c. ‘Sc, 1930, Prague Institute of Technology, Czechoslovakia; M.S. 1930, Prague 
» “zechoslovakia 

m ick e ^ " ; 
M. 19. 3 " Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
j Olytechnic niversity of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, Virginia 
"re stitute and State University 
an Fri » s , P r 

Wee 1963 uedhoffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

lia L -E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Delaware 

Bs , “nry F ^ A r — à 
R Sing, y Fuhr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

“ber Earle aaa M.S. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 

eF . E ; 

I S. 1953, yrange Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Raw; urn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 


ard C... 
B, Ga : : 
S. 193) tick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


à "PM of Chicago 
LT ul G; 7 : E ac , 
Ch. V 1954, M.S ES Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
arles C. * 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
. Ore T d P SF 
Ro, ^ 993, M.S e, Assistant Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
* 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


» 
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Jeffrey Archibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute of Technol 


Donald Gross, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 

George William Haigler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, Newberry College; M.S. 1952, University of South Carolina 

Jay Charles Hardin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 

Carl Matthew Harris, Associate Professor of Operations Research 


B.S. 1960, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, 
Institute of Brooklyr 


polytt?? | 


Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering n. 
B.A. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
Avraham Hermoni, Adjunct Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel 
Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
B.S. 1927, M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany 
Joseph Michael Hlavin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, M.S. in E.E. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 
è å i s soorini w 
Barry Martin Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering y Y^ 
B.E.E. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, © 
University 1 Scit | 
James Shin-Li Huang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applies ^ gi 


B.A. 1956, National Taiwan University; B.S. in E.E. 1961, Ohio University; 
1963, University of Vermont 


ering 


Francis Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine ssity 


B.S. 1960, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington Unive 


Larry Goodsell Hull, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1966, Northeastern University 


Raul Ricardo Hunziker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


entin? 
M.S. in Ae.E. 1948, M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, National University of La Plata, Arg 
; A "kf 065 
Barry Ira Hyman, Associate Professor of Applied Science —  ... ggp.! 
B. E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; 
V a Polytechnic Institute and State University 


"perit 

` T : ; ^ "incer 

Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 

Donald Herbert Jermain, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryand; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology 

Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1930, McPherson College; M.A. 1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 
Wisconsin, Madison 


gering 


xs di 
1939, Univers 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor of Engineering Administration 

B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University nd 

; è »n£ oping a 

Douglas Linwood Jones, Assistant Research Professor of Engineer! 

Applied Science : 

B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 

. > : : : , ""jence 
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Richard Michael Nicholson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1964, University of Texas at El Paso; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

John Henry O'Hara, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering g 
B.S. 1960, University of Arizona; M.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 196% 
University of America 

Walter Olstad, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering usi 
B.S. 1954, Brown University; M.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State ~ 
Ph.D. 1967, Harvard University 

Konrad Joseph Perlman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Er 
B.A. 1958, Colgate University; M.C.P. 1960, Yale University 

Robert Perry, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1951, Purdue University 

Raymond Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966. 
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Charles Edward Pinkus, Assistant Professor of Operations Research. sit p»: 
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1971, George Washington University 
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à ; JA x : " " isl 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; ASS 


Vice President for Academic Affairs d 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Marylan 

Shou-Ling Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
B.S. 1946, St. John’s University, China; M.E. 1948, Yale University; Ph.D. 
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Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering P 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, 
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Dipl. Engr. 1924, D.Sc. 1927, Technical University, Vienna, Austria; Ph.D. 1926, 
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Robert Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering (m d 
B.S. 1941, M.S. 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1952, University © 
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John Leonard Wolfgang, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967, George Washington University 
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Michael Yachnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Military College, Athens, Greece; B.S. in C.E. 1951, Military Tec 
College, Athens, Greece; M.S. in Engr. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George 
University ing 
Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer versi ^ 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Felix Yochanan Yokel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Connecticut 
James Chun-ying Yu, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering |. 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 
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Shao Wen Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science p Techno 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute O' 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


he 

T 

Do BING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 

an gm in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
Ndbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


a 


9llowi : a " -—À 
the jing resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approv ed by 
Yersity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


W 
an - safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
E. p of the very concept o a university; and l 
Tte ipee The George W ashington University Is committed to protection of 
Motes and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Wty (ctu and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
"Okence oy i in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 

Now E civil disorder prevail over law and reason; oe 
"ity: t erefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
Im ^at in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 


awf * assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
ity "hien cause or imminently threaten injury to persons Or property, 
tis ody Struct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
M, eme the authority of the President, or other University officials 
Vario 9 act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
‘nates i n with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Per p the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
"de ts order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
‘Onn ES faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
UM *5 are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
Ao afte Ny such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
t Order is restored as is practicably possible. 


ly icllowing Wi "AA 2 > An : Octobe 
' 1968 as approved by the University s Board of Trustees on October 


Any 

Bou , audent suspended from The George Washington University on the 
ave ls oF exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
| The ;. ‘USpension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs] of 
| Washington l niversity as soon after order is restored as is prac- 


TN torge 
Possible. 


he y 
"The nive 
r Sity Se 
te Jo duties an Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate 
" ommitt Unctions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
ee of Faculty and Students 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was * 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: adi 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditio 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business w 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct thot 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 1 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
cruiter in his activities. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly $ 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by $8 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the § m 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobs 
tive. b 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent W who 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 
may be its object. 


chedul™ 
nection 


Qao! 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 0? 
19, 1968: of 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination bes ps 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared !n " 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can x ol 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued as 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered 9 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


T d 

The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 9? er 
19, 1968: FÉ 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including yet f 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certat a jon 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative othe! 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation taken ip 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may ° 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of o the 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Presiden 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


by 
povel 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was apP 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: " m 
" , . n , . versi?" 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Ud ud 
member of the University (including as members of the University 


having a formal connection with the University) z eseat” 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, i 
and learning, or fth 


ests ? 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members Or 8U 


University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, Or 


of id | 


\ 
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y 
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| na : rs 
Who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 


tity, 

* punished for his conduct by dismissa 
disciplinary action, through procedures esta 
* government of its members. 

- P insure due process, any student subj 
i, action on the grounds of violating any of the premis. 
ti shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 

ty Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.” 


1 from the University, or by some 
blished within the University 


ect to dismissal or other 
mises of this 


i. 


ej duties 

Oi p d i 

nt Co «functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now perfor 
ce of Faculty and Students. 
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Computer Science 
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Cooperative Education Program n 
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Courses, 109, 110, 111 
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Doctoral, qualifying, 28 
For admission, 13, 15, 128 
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Master's Comprehensive, 24 
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Flight sciences: 
Courses, 41, 67-68, 71, 72, 96 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 33, 56 
Fluid Mechanics: 
Courses, 41, 64, 66, 67- 69, 72-73, 74, 
75, 88, 95 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 56-57 
Food service, 147 
Foreign students: 
Admission, 15 
Adviser to, 149 
Financial aid, 135-36 
International Students’ Society, 149 
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Management Information Systems: 
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Graduate area of concentration, 117 
Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 30—31 
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concentration, 107 
Marvin Center, 148 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


f&macuue T T 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A) 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts ( j 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.); 
lor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor ©; 
ence in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), ? 
of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.); M 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts e 
Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master E 
Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science "v 
Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), an 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (L Am 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ( (Sd? 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science E | 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science be ( 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineer? Ma 
( E.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M. WIL. 
of Science (M.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.)s ? i 
tor of Science (D.Sc.) 


i ), B 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. 1n Ed duc! 


of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master ol Are spe 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Educatio 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


pus 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor Nc M 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration Mor in P^ 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of 1 "minis 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business ^ ^r goien 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master € MF 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regiona 
of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate 1n 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor ot Business 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of affairs 
Master of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in Internationa! ' 

in L.A.) 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIV. 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducatio™ 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, P 
24th Streets, N.W. : 


Number of Students | 15,190 (9,849 men, 5,341 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,586 (2,974 men, 2,612 women) 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 99 " 
: ashi 
countries; 20% are from the W? 
area 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 774 (77% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 290 (includes some of the most 3 
distinguished men in Washington 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


i sf 
1,984 (an additional 2,000 studen 4 
in fraternity houses, rooms, 4 Y 
apartments on or near the camag 


Residence Hall Space 


0 to $1,505) 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,38 | 
age 147) © 


the academic year (see p 


Campus Organizations | 130 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American r ner 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History wo | 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Chemistry, Chinese Language thrope: 
ture, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology an A of 
Classical Archeology and Greek, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Am 
Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literature, Fine 
Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages an 

History, International Affairs, International Business, Journalism, Latin» ing 

can Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineer "ph 
Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literature, Theory), PhilosoP i frairs 4 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Premedicifie, Psychology, Public ge f 
ligion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and ui anish ^ 
lation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, YP audio 
guage and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology an s 
Zoology. te S 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Gradus, t 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medici of 008 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the Sc di 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internati 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 
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1928 
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FROM THE DEAN'S DESK 


al studi 
the mid 
: ng? 
of some of the tot n 
: ‘ duca hh 
taking place in higher € iof : 
today. As the off campus 
of George Washington P 
faced wi 


The ( ollege of Gener 
this year finds itself in 


major © 8 


sity, it is constantly 
the challenges ol 
University reach out , 
of the com! "m 
-for op ] 


-4 
[17 
"a 
2.9 m 
xf 
— wx 


demands 
which it is a part 
nities to earn degrees 
of the ! 
sducation 

educa! p 


ode 
te X 


traditional confines 
sity campus, for 
meet changing profession? -jon 
quirements, and for recog vork 
of education gained throug 
and life experiences. — , de | 
To meet some ot 
mands, the College 
Studies has, in cooperatio o of 
Columbian College; the 8€ adud? 
Education, and the — p 
School of Arts and Sciene™ i in 
two-year Associate in 1 tudi? 


g " »oree« i : "ati Specia! ~ 5 
to graduate degrees in Education and »l gam 


part-time student at selected can 
centers; increased opportunities to earn college credit by nontradition? "T. 
such as the College-Level Ex: | initiated new m 
plinary programs tailored to the sj | group’ as th 
Some of the more wide-ranging s y 2d 
o-called external degrees being ac ¢ "edi 
We in the College of Genet? o qp 
joratec " pf 


of 


ranging from the 


troduced additional degrees 


General Studies degree 
which may be completed by the 


mination Program; anc 
;»ecific requirements ot specia 
education, 
lopted in 


experiments in higher 


open university and the s 


are under constant study and evaluation. 


yme of the concepts incor 


feel our programs already include sc 
programs. If it is determined that additional changes would have " Get 
priate role in the educational programs of the University, the College 

jeo 


yart o! 0” 


eral Studies will move in these directions. 
„mic 
academ! 4 of 


The primary objective of the College of General Studies, as 4 I 
Washington University, remains, however, to provide a sound tti 
gram tailored to meet the individual educational needs of the P? 


campus student at a time and location most suitable to him. 


EUGENE R. M AGRUDER 
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HW 1972 FALL SEMESTER ir 
bes 
> " ; > T pail an , 
| August 14-September 1 Off-campus registrationt (days of registration jd 
a : " cal 
ning classes will be announced in the Off-ca 
' | ule of Classes e 
i | Ha i as part ^ 
Na aT Application for February graduation due as 
j "r | | istration 
| tSeptember 7-9 Registration on campus? Thursday-Saturday rt of re 
nes z 3 1 as pà 
| | Application for February graduation due as P 
| ^ ; 
li istration lay 
; s : fond) 
| September 11 Classes begin off campus and on campus Mo 
| bg . " . J 1y 
| September 16 CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction Saturday 
| October 9 No off-campus classes Monday 
| 
| | | October 23 No off-campus classes Monday wednesd”? 
| i pans ee " “lass 
| November 22 Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 
| November 27 Classes resume Monday ail td. cot 
am "u^ n 
December 1-2 M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm., and M.S. ! 
i " . . » 9 - , 
| prehensive Examinations Friday- Saturday 
f 
^ m d 
| * Off-campus courses organized at any time ; the student 
| | t Application for graduation and for Master's € omprehensive F xaminations 1$ d 
| | sibility and must be made when registering for last courses required for deg! 
t Hours of registration will be announced in the Campus Schedule of Classe 
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December 4 


December 7 


* December 8—22 


December 9 
December 13-22 


January 2 
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January 2-13 


" 
Hanuary 11-13 


January 15 
January 20 
January 22 
February 19 
March 10 
March 19 
| April 6 


April 13-14 
April 16 


April 20 

April 21 

April 26-May 5 
April 28 

*May 3-5 


May 6 


1973 
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THE CALENDAR 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of February candidates due in Dean's Office Mon- 


day 
Last day of campus and off-campus classes Friday 


Off-campus examination period Friday—Friday 


M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Campus examination period Wednesday Friday 

Master's theses (other than those in the School of En 
gineering and Applied Science) of February candidates 
due in Dean's Office Tuesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in Off-campus Sc hedule 
of Classes) Tuesday—Saturday 


Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campust Thursday—Saturday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin on campus Monday 

Inauguration Day (holiday) Saturday 

Classes begin off campus Monday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Master’s 
theses of May candidates due in Dean’s Office Friday 
M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm., and M.S. in Sp.Std. Com- 
prehensive Examinations Friday Saturday 


M.S. in Adm. theses of May candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Last day of campus spring-semester classes Friday 

M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Campus examination period Thursday- Saturday 

Last day of off-campus spring-semester classes Saturday 
Off-campus examination period Thursday Saturday 


Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two six and one-half-week sessions and one 
thirteen-week session. Days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in the Off-campus Sched- 
ule of Classes. 


Xamination may be given at the last class meeting 


zradus : , 
graduation and for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respon- 
* made when 


registering for last courses required for degree 


n will be announced in the Campus Schedule of Classes 


THE UNIVERSITY 


“ory 
An 


e WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
t1873 E the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed 
ly. A olumbian 1 niversity and in 1904 to The George Washington Uni- 
Bi. e debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
angini one l ar 
E. ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
E stablishment of a National University 1n the Federal City. There he 
Nord while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
‘he country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
a and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
LM M of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards eo left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
istrict eons of a University to be established within the limits of 
X povern Columbia, under the auspices o! the General Government, if 
NOM c should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
d extended ‘a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
Pilly o and W ashington s beq iest became worthless. , 
a ionary p of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Ed n. and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
(obs sponsored a movement for the establishment of à college in 
"na E Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
I tss for Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted à 


i tter . 
Whic 4 van 2 
Vang m. ch was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safe- 
Nipio ollege's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every 


Us d, : ' 
enomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 


yes President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance 
1 » | for E or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages 
iy ring the E account of his sentiments in matters of religion. ; 
entities entire time when the institution was known às Columbian € ollege, 
J Mon th Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
(i da A © present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
E to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
ila; Own. For the better part ol the Columbian University period, 
H Street between Thirteenth 


} 


In 7 à 
n.o of the University were situated along 
ting m Streets. ; 
€ last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
- 


Saecnz eo T P^ 
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in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “F 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsy 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. 

President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B Brown, was g 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash a 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univer” 


he had hoped to see established 


NM. ity: 
Univers": 
he fits 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
P ivision 
George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divi 


as follows: "m 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upp” ree’ 

visions, offers four-year programs 1n the arts and sciences leading to the „pat 
p - me . . . > iJ 

of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the fedic! 
"c 1 ic 

ospital) Bachelor of Science In s j 

[he College also provides the first two years of the pre eg o the 

quired for admission 

Affairs: 4 

grams 

; Genel 


Technology. 
premedical programs; the preprofessional work re 


School of Education and the School of Public and International 
lumbian College also has academic J 
ing to the degrees of Associate In Arts in Ge 
Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bachelor of > rap 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanog" ic 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of Genera B 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study E St 
he degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Spec? $c 
dies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master Oe i 
ence for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master ot Sc ts i 
Special Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master 9 scie 
Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and M 
in Special Studies are also available through off-campus programs a x: 
bv the College of General Studies. octof ' 
"The School of Medicinet offers work leading to the degr of D 

uris D° 


ading to the degrees of ive La 
t Compa!“ 
Co! p grons 


search leading to t 


Medicine. 

The National Law Center offers courses le 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and specia p! 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and A pplied Science 
degree of Bachelor ol Science in the following areas: 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate program a, a 
the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administr? the ° 
Doctor of Science. The School also has academic jurisdiction over ater $ 
egree programs at the NASA-Langley Researc us P 
These off-cam 


oU 
.o« le Jing t ! 
offers courses leac in lc 


Civil Enginee" 


campus Master’s d 
the Naval Ship Research and Development Center. 
grams are administered by the College of General Studies. get 
"c 
icine 1P 


4 i 
* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medic redicine: offe 


program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 9 „dicine in gp 
+The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Me Medicin? 

a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor ClosophY: 
dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor Of Phi 
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The c 
n€ School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 


“he Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed 
hus" graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master ol Arts in Education, 
bus Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 
d of Master of Arts in Education 1s also available through off-campus 
fims administered by the College ol General Studies 

d Business Administration offers undergradu 
"and X Business Administration and 
hu. pee leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
y Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
v Master of Public Administration, Master ol Urban and Regional Planning; 
aser: Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the de- 
i Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administra- 
A The School also has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs 


‘Ung n f 
LE to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of 


oe ; 
l^ n Administration, which are administered by 
Its, 


bo 
te School of Government a 
* oor: 

w Brams leading to the degree ol Bachelor « 


the College of General 


he Sc , 
» School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 


NS 1o. 
iy, "ding to the degree ol Bachelor of Arts anc 
degree of Master of Arts The School offers 


in 
8 to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs 
adult education program Ol 


| graduate programs leading 


an off-campus program 


t * College of General Studies supplements the 
campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and noncredit programs This 
r which Columbian Col- 
and Sciences, the 


K id through campus and off 
ep, » projects; and continuing education 
't or wf administers the off-campus programs Ove 
ool of rts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
og of Education, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
The Dj Government and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction 
"tdi E" of Universit) Students makes availab 
The or degrees in this University. 
Summer Sessions. 


le courses for students not 


M 
MIC « 
— ^MIC STATUS 


Are 
L.S Washi i , 
by: ashington University !s accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 


iddle S a : i 
Th Ne States Association of € olleges and Secondary Schools. 


t 
hi, n Versity is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
. Examination Board. 


y W 

The omen and is a member of the College Entrance 
t Eo of Education is a charter member of the American Association 
: ^ ere for Teacher Education and is accredited bv the National Council 
"rame itation of Teacher Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree 


Ve Sc 
hen Sch : : 3 
EN ool of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 


MI na in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
Ministers 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
Ademi ation in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter 
Schools of Busi- 


x “Mic 

Ry me " : e 1 d ^ 

dI eer of the American Association ol Collegiate 

as for (^ r Public Accounting designed to prepare stu- 

t 

C been approved by 

“Mini 
"stration is 


c The prog ams in 
Eoia led 1 ublic Accountants examinations have | 

s of New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital 
National Accrediting Commission on 


accredited by the 


acu ee 2? * 
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Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Departmer 


try is on the approved list of the American € hemical Society. The gr? af | 


program in clinical psychology in the Department ol Psychology d 
— - in spe. 
proved list of the American Psychological Association. The program in SP 11 
1 ; " 1 ary 
pathology and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Boat 
the American Boards of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audiology: 
LOCATION . 
» af 
2 one ? 
[he University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Du. 
19th. F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the yi 
, , Comm. 
House. the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Ce aH. 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department o! the Inte d ay 
: , n 


General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, * 


Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 
i bv a self-perpe sy 


The University is privately endowed and is governed 

Board of Trustees, with the President of the | niversity as an ex officio ma ar 

The members of the Board are named for à period of three year: "^ 

divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at ea¢ Tw 
expire 


to fill the places of the members whose terms o! office 
ire nominated by the Alumni Association. 


meeting 


members of each class : 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ass 


as A ‘ ish tO 
The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish 
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Qu : 
A themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 


I? promote the general weltare of the University 
miotle members are those who have matriculated in 
who have left the University 1n good standing, 
. has been a member of the teaching, research, or 
Trustees of the University Active mem 
e Washington University Gen- 
of any school ol the Uni- 


any school of the Uni- 
or any person who 


administrative stafi 


me University, or of the Board of 

t Al those who are life members ol the Georg 
— OA Association or the Alumni Association 
ity, or contributors to the George Washington University Fund. 

‘Nhe Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 


All . 
ll alumni are urged to keep the 
with regard to their fellow 


N n 
iy 9r occupation and to supply information 
limi : 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
E 
x Morris, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 
Ch; ? e - ; 
quls E, Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
] "ett H. Bellows, B.A., M.A., Vice Chairman 


pw M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
deus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


R — - - - 
at C. Baker, LL.D. 
ligo E Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
ig, Burns, LL.B., LL D. 
None’ A. Butler, LL.B. 
Er M. Caplin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
ER Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Hen -hatelain, Jr. 
he Clausen, J.D. 
"Ps Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
loei C. Cook. BA, M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
ar > Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
A Duncan 
Lovee Duncan, B-A., LL.B., LL.D. 
YCH, Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, €X 


Bre Graham, B.A. 
Richa e B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
td A. Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
Joseph Hays, B.A.. J.D.. LLD., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Aen, H. Hirshhorn 
Lay D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LI M., LL.D. 
! Dior Ep 
ine y Kennedy, LLB.. B.A., LL.D. 
! angl; - Levine, B.A., M.D. 
mias h Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
N Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
"mni trustee, 
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Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.F 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M, McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Sidney W. Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 
Lloyd B. Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President j 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acal 
Affairs 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 
Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Stt 
Special Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice 
Student Affairs 
Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


Qni 


and 


dies and 


| 
presidet! 


* Alumni trustee 


f 
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Rupe j à r3 
ne Ross Magruder, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


Arles McKav Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the € ollege of General 
vies, for Long-range Planning and Program Development 

Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the C ollege of General Studies 
7h Helm Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the € 'ollege of General Studies 


| or Continuing g Education for Women 
| 
| co 
| “uy -— 
MBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
aly S Ls * — 
at Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Clences 
Arban. : a " 
ata Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
In. 4 Sciences 
Louis Métivier, Jr. M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
: j SEs, > 
3 and Sciences 
Q tt Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 0j Arts 
Nar iciences 
x Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
| Sciences 


D 
UATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


‘Thy r 
wii T Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences 
Viliam X i 
0 m Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
Edy, rts and Sciences 


and Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
ciences 


L Or 
OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ta! Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Ce 


ang thet patilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering 
Applied Science 

Noy, ^ 
F EDUCATION 


t Y Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
lig, vard Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 


Xn 
OF G = 
lime. F GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


a Carton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 

la, e SS Administration 

D * Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the S hool of Government and 
o s | Administration 


pper a Loeser, B.A., D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of Govern- 
thy | 2" Business 


ut Administration 
8, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Director of Off-campus Programs 


vt a a cs oe EH 
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{ssociate Deans C.M. Chambers, A.C. Jensen 


Dean E.R. Magruder | 
« | 
Assistant Dean Ruth Osborn | 


"n 
j 


RL. He 
pam 


DEAN’S COUNCIL 


Baker, V.H. Cohn, Marvin Gordon, 


E.R. Magruder (Chairman), R.E. 
R.C. Rutledge, E-O- 


land, A.C. Jensen, H.L. LeBlanc, Hyman Orlin, 


(ex officio) 


| 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOI ARSHIP 
or" 


A.M 
fici? ) 


R.E. Baker, R.L. Holland, Mary Holman, J. 


A.C. Jensen, (Chairman), 
.R. Magruder (ex 9 


gan, Jr., Charles Rice, E.G. Hammer (ex officio), I 


INTRODUCTION 3 
BUD 
Studies, the off-campus division of Georg. ure 


[he College of General res 
ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the educational m th 
The College continues in expan’ © gi 


of the University to the community 
University’s activities by providing academic 
meet the continuing educational require 


ridens, ^. 
adult stude gl 


programs for 
the 


ments of 


by helping to 
Capital area. ` stud" 
The College offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegtee e jg 
pdating or upgrading his pI0^ Get 


whether for personal enrichment or for u 
credentials. Off-campus degree programs, administered by the 
eral Studies for other colleges and schools of the University, 
undergraduate and graduate levels for students who wish 

formal program of study Experimental pilot programs of stu 
olleges and schools of the Univers 
| business community. ' 
and workshop 


College € , ii 
are offere? «or 
to pursue ^ jore! 
dy are " 0 
ity in respof jg 
he Colleg! T 


in cooperation with other c 
S draw" 


specific needs of the government anc 
develops and conducts noncredit courses, seminars, 


c 


the resources of the University. ,mlxfs C 
The Staff of Instruction for the off-campus programs includes ti ne I 
the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified part ; 
turers from the Washington professional community. VE ^ 
The College works closely with education directors, public sche " m d 
ors in government, business, and industr ture w 
courses of study and expand the educational opportunities for the cou y 
dent. In cooperation with these sponsoring groups the College offers id 
off-campus centers throughout the District of Columbia and in ne? S. tion i; 
and Virginia. Government agencies and installations, business organ! à. 
professional groups interested in having the College organize an » Asso 
course or a comprehensive educational program should contact 
Dean of the College of General Studies. 
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and personnel administrat 
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DEMIC STATUS 


dards of the University are maintained 1n off- s credit 
of General Studies 1s acct dited by its regional ccrediting 
States Association of Colleges ind Secondary Schoo!s 
R 
EE PROGRAMS 
Un r r " - 
ibian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 


CMNE 
Sociate in Arts in Gener i| Studies 
‘chelor of General Studies 
dC he " i 
Chelor of Science in Environmental Health 
‘chelor of Science in Geodetic nd Cartographic Scienci 
lache : ! 
“helor of Science in Oceanography 


wen ` f 
, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off 
y: 
Maste 

ster of Arts in Special Studies 
Master nf c 

Eso Science in Forensic Science 
“aster ` i 
p ster of Science in Special Studies 

owl degrees 


% áü 
; Choo! of Engineering and Applied Science offers the fo 
ampus: 4 
Maste E 
ie Engineering Administration 
n haste TN 1 
lh UM of Science 
E» of Education offers the following degrees off campus 
y 3 ; , 
The Sch. Of Arts in Education 
Sc 
"Bee ool of Government and Business 
*5 off campus 


ac 
elor of Science in Administration 
Aster of 


Administration offers the following 


Science in Administration 


* CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAMS | 


Ber 

A ` , 

L CREDIT PROGRAMS 

0 | 


and continuing education 


the 

Cou 

Ato Tage partici pation in foreign-tour progr: ims 
erested individu: Is, groups, 


em life, 


courses designed to meet needs ot 


age a - 
tter inp are offered in the liberal arts, education, and other areas. For 
n ^ 
Ormation contact one of the persons listed below. | 
‘ON | 


REE PROGRAMS | 


co : : 

vhi s i nferences, seminars, and institutes are offered to meet the needs of 
a : ; |. 

al gro» and groups. They are designed tor business, industry, and protes- 
Ups. For further information contact one of the persons listed below. 


fo 
V or 
kite p âtion on programs in a gener: \l area, contact Charles Chambers, As- 


|] De i 
vtr. *an of the College of General Studies, for Long-range Planning and | 
ly. Deve] 4 - : | 
pt Infor elopment, telephone 76-7015 

ane Oma : + 

"Sand — on programs in "allied health, contact Earl Ross, Director 0! 


rograms, telephone 676-7320 


ace ee #2 e 
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MM " 
y! | | For information on programs concerning women, contact Ruth Osborn, AS | : 
$ ant Dean of the College of General Studies, tor Continuing Education Ate 
| Women, telephone 676-7036. ar 
| | For information on Teachers Programs, contact John Morrow, Director © |^ 
| Teachers’ Programs, telephone 676-7015. pe | & 
| For information on programs in specific geographic areas, contact Ralph Jis | " 
Belles, Director of District of ¢ olumbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; Dow, y 
Carter, Director of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; William La 
Director of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. Y 
i | 
| Te Admission PF 4i 
M | 
i | NONDEGREE STUDENTS i | 
! | | OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES may be taken by nondegree students who pr 
| the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned; if they have jn 
| | ously attended a college or university, they must b good standing. Fe 
University admission is not required for registration com | 
i | Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses must have yor 
| | | pleted a Bachelor's degree, or have 90 semester hours of undergraduate det 
semester hours O5 «nes 


and the permission of the instructor Students with 90 
L| graduate work wishing to register for graduate courses in Accounting. ‘publi 
Administration, Health Care Administration, Management Science, X of the 
! Administration must have (1) a 3.00 average, (2) the prior 
| department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, 
Y | approval of the faculty adviser, and (4) the prior approval of the De 

| | School of Government and Business Administration 
{ uU | Credits earned as a nondegree student ma) later ! transferred pi 
i} | programs at George Washington University or other oll 


providing they are applicable to the desired curriculum 


, js à 
dent meets the requirements of the degree program for which he 1$ 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE ; 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for 


graduate or graduate degree programs of George Washington : 
| | obtain application forms from the College of General Studies, one 0 ducati" 
| versity's representatives of the Off-campus Credit Programs, or t a E us de 
| | || Officer of his agency or installation For admissions procedure to m the 
| | | gree programs, refer to the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalog ing” 
| | School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue of George """ 1 
| University. fundat 

| An application for admission, required credentials, and a NOPE 
application fee of $25* should be sent to the appropriate office nint 
| *T application fee must be by check or postal money order, pay ible to George - L 
| ps he application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was pn sut 

| degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this University and has not $! 
another institution. 


at 
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e à; 
cords presented become the property of the University and cannot be 


Med. 


ERGRADUAT E DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Mpleted application, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye 
tt, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Mcondary school graduates applying tor Associate in Arts 
candidacy must present the combined evidence ol 


in General 


ties or Bachelor’s degree 
bo. acceptable certificate of Mme 
— m a minimum ol iitteen units in 
" € curriculum; (2) the principals statement that the applicant Is ade- 
b prepared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 
^ 3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
E lest and the English Composition Achievement 
. - several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed) 

"hntrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
[he applicant should request 
American 


graduation from an accredited secondary 
tory Or 


a college prepar 


Test (for students out of 
[he Col- 
llege T American 
0 battery scores will be accepted 
lege T scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the 
** Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 
ie C students who do not meet these requiremen c 
00 mmt after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours 
‘tte pi with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher, or grades of B OI 
impositio. per cent ol course WOTK. This must include courses in English 
t ion (Engl 1 or 1x and 2), and 9 semester hours of course work in at 
Humanities (literature, philosophy, 


ts may be considered for 


St tw 

Mi 9 of the following appropriate areas: 
wm languages), Social Studies (anthropology, economics, geography, his- 
w^ Political science, psychology, sociology), Natural and Mathematical Sci- 


Res , 
x ind Business Administration. 


y, «€ selec 1 
rt Selection of qualifying courses should be made in 
lty | £ 


conference with the 


adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study is req red of 


a ic 
Pplicant for admission to c indidacy. 


Wan 
ANCE 
ED STANDING AND ADVANCED PI ACEMENT 


Ray 
SF 
ER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


universities may be 


Eoectifled courses taken at accredited colleges or 
Mp Oward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of 


am 
and the rules of the college or school to which admission is sought. 
used to satisly 


the degree 


Al 
Dea grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, it may be 
Um im requirement. It may not, however, be counted toward the total 
and it should not be repeated 

s raise doubts of their abil- 


co " g í 
Mplete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 hours o! 


| Cy. C 
m 7 Courses taken to qualify for candidacy 


i OR 
p* Unit. 
t p, “Presents 


! air n t 
) SiXty-minu ncluding e 


a year's study in a secondary school s$ ibject, 
work 


te periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom 


2.50 or higher, or 
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mi 
el 
literature, philosophy; fors, | , 


politi | 


| two or more of the following areas Humanities (1 
l 


i | 
| | 
an . Social Studies (anthroporog , econ »eraphv, history, 


age AMICS, Bee 1 l 
l C ; ZC ral 


` > i 
science, sociology), 


ve not successfully c 


must include Engll or 


reasons from this University or à vother institution must 


| also obtain written approval of 


requirement anc 


| admission to degree candidacy from the Committee on Admission al | 
Standing of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or from the 
| School of Government and Business Administratior nt! 
| In no case will more than 64 semester hours Ol advanced standing be n 
for course work comp! ted al vear or Junior college to those students P" 
üng to enroll in the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree program in 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole sul 
part, or to allow it provisionally. € redit so given may be w thdrawn for $ | 
| sequent poor work ; cll! 
It is the responsibility o! the student to have an official transect pt sent os 
rly attended to the Office ol Admissions; aft 


| from each institution form 


| Washington University, Washington, D.( 


If the transcript from a higher institution includes the record ol 
school work, it is not necessary tor the applic 


} | 
1 | record from the principa 


20006. 
his seco” " 
se pare 
nt to have forwarded a sep | 


| of the secondary school. 


i | 
F | EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION y | 
il | In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited college? e. d 
| | | versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may 
ü | tained by any one or any combination o! the following methods. Td 
| | A student may earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive curtis, the 
|! quirements without limitation (passing a waiver examination does not ene of 
| ident to any semester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily on $^ 
| all of the following: A gan 
tdvanced Placement Tests (APT Administered by the College En 
Examination Board Admins 
| {chievement Tests (may be used to waive requirer rents only 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board l srogi" 
' | College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Exan ination a Ma 
| | CLEP CLEP offers two types of examinations (1) CLEP Subjer gl n 
a | Examinations—offered in subject areas. These tests measure € passif 
the equivalent of specific college-level courses ( Duplicate credit by a) (2) 
jssible- gg 


s not perm. jal 


| | the examination and by passing the equivalent course ~ Soci! 

ll CLEP General Examinations offered in five areas Mathematics: Cred" 

i | ences: Humanities; Natural Sciences; and English € omposition- ositi" , 

| | advanced standing—is not given tor the General Test in I nglish € Een ha" 
|| | To be eligible to take the CLEP General Examinations, ? student f! 

been out of secondary school for three vears or more scien 

tions in Columbian Collegi of Arts a ‘of him , 


| Special Department Examina 
. to OFS «t 
sn d 


nt of Columbian € ollege 


4 student may request any departmet > 
1 scifi cours na 

special examination covering the subject matter of any pee "n en T 
the dep?! cei 


appropr! ite CLEP S ibject Matter Examination Is available 
student performs satisfactorily, 
t (advanced standing), waiver of a requirement, Or both, 


choose to employ it.) If a 


credi 
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i department. Special departmental examinations will normally be of at 
Ere hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination 1s charged 
paring, administering, and grading 
E" Schools.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the 
E" of Science in Geodetic and € artographic Science or the Bachelor of 
in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours 
— iw are "professional" and the student is enrolled in a Columbian 
| degree program) semester hours may be obtained on the basis of service 
a actori; completed, as evaluated in accordance with the “Guide to 
x of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces." Ordinarily 
y ects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
tence as such 
ie ting Examinations A maximum of 12 semester hours may be ob- 
i y validating examinations. With the approval of the departmental ad- 
iio cerned, permission to take such examinations is granted those who are 
de, E y work experience and background. V alidating examinations may be 
4 Only once, and a grade of C or better is required for credit. The fee for 
^ "hour course examination is $25 
“Orne 
y 
tte Bachelor of Science in Administration, the Bachelor of Science in Geo- 


tic 
by, and Cartographic Science, or the Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 
sce . E à 


Spondence Courses.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates 


pleti, maximum of 15 semester hours may be earned through the successful 
On of correspondence courses of college level which are offered by the 
eed Forces Institute or a regionally accredited college or university. — 
: iler lation for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—During the first. full 
yj, Of undergraduate degree candidacy, a student wishing to omit a re- 
inn may, with the permission of the faculty adviser, take a waiver 
a lon, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum requirement 
m ilifies him for registration in an advanced course [he fee for each 3- 
- urse examination is $5. 


OM 
P E T 
RS DEGREE CANDIDACY 


ye Deg 


ree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education Ap- 
“tion fo 


r Master's degree candidacy should be made by the time of regis- 


| ulg Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee 


\W W. sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 2201 G Street 
| "ashington, D.C. 20006 


| Ad 
i, “Miss; « s 
"the SSion to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires a Bachelor's 
1 Tom an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index ol 

( 


^ a , 
’ C + average) or above, demonstrated interest in teaching, and per- 


| š 
| Mngt’ that show promise as a teacher. Two years of successful teaching 
Ye "ed before admission to candidacy in the field of school administration 
Nu Ete of Master of Science in Administration (School of Government 
Y E Administration).—Application for Master's degree candidacy must 
hi before or immediately after registration. Completed application, re- 
M "S dentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Admissions 
Wy School of Government and Business Administration, 710 21st Street, 
Y, "ashington, D.C. 20006. 
| Win Peneral requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree, in- 


at le f ! x 
least 90 semester hours of academic work from a regionally ac 


*sece oe r Pr 
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credited college or university with an over-all quality-point index of 


B average), adequate 


undergraduate preparation f 


or the chosen area © 
ission Test for OT? 


dual 


centration, and satisfactory performance on the Adm ma | 

Study in Business”. Students with undergraduate averages below B s | 
y i sine 

qualify by their scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Bus | 


graduate 
juate cour 


pi 


Students who lack the necessary academic quality for the chosen 
may qualify by earning a B or better grade in prescribed undergrac ( 
The Admission Test for Graduate Studv in Business must be taken priof is 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester 1n which applicati, | 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the test, | 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. ay be 
No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master's degree 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University (before ap 
tion to this degree program and while the application is being processe * d 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be cg | 
approved graduate work taken ode 


pli v 


toward the degree by transfer ot credit for j 
accredited college or university. Request for advanced standing must Ve : 
at the time of application for Master's degree candidacy. sence @ 
The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Scien de 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These Master i 
gree off-campus programs are arranged for groups ol students partici? of 


;raduate Sch made 


in a particular program which has been approved by the ¢ 
must be ‘red 
aquil 


Arts and Sciences. Application for Master’s degree candidacy 
- : ` : afi e 
by members of the group before registration. Completed application, r peah: 


and the application fee should be sent to the Office of the 


credentials, + gto 
2000 H Street, N.W., Washing 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
D.C. 20006. 

Admission to graduate study 
quires a Bachelor’s degree, trom 
over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equiv 
lit toward a Master 


i nie gchool © 
toward a Master's degree in this sche w 
- university» - 
alent grade. be 
» degree wi 


an accredited college or 


No more than 6 semester hours of crec 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University. dit! 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be M urs 
toward a Master's degree by transfer ol credit for approved gra uate 
work taken at an accredited college or university. : strati" 
The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Admin. dez 
(School of Engineering and A pplied Science). Application for Maste” io 
of registration. Completed apP of of 


candidacy must be made by the time 
to the 


the application fee should be sent 
| Science 


required credentials, and 
School of Engineering and A ppliec 


Engineering Admissions, 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. ropi“ 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an aPP rity fo! 

Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of - grad? 
due p 


productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergt 


Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. q 
ry be T7 cort 
es in preparation m pef 


An applicant who has significant deficienci x » 

. ie u ww 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified e de cie 
being admitted to graduate student status. [n some cases, if SU* sowed" 
and * 


are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status 


* This is a test of general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate 


Administration 


REGISTRATION 
Ke a limited number of graduate courses while con ipleting the undergrétiüate 
lies in which he is deficient. In no case may the un dergraduate courses thus 
“en fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 

ludents wishing to apply for admission to the program ot st idy leading to 
z degree of Master of Engineering Administration are required to meet the 


lowing ; idditional admission requirements: the applicant must have an ade 
hate knowledge of the principles ot human relations, the f indamentals of 
unting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This requirement can be met by 
‘isfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses OI approved 
Ativalents Acct 115, Survey of Financial Account E Ad 170, Basic Quan- 
E Methods for Engineering {dministration Psyc 145, Psychol of 
“agement, A student is -— red to earn the grade of C or better in these 
es (unless the requirement 1$ stipulated to be a grade Ol B or better upon 


, "mission ) in each undergraduate prerequisite. course If this scholarship 
E is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. A student 
m Permitted to repeat any of the un idergraduate prerequisite courses Credit 

' Prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the degree ol Master of Engt- 
“ting Administration 


M Pto 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
tally 


lut must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
tution, 


bree D may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master’s 

te y equireme nts in the School of Engineering and Applied Science How- 

ys.) "€ student must, with the approval of his adviser, petition to the appro- 
"lt depa irtment chairman for such a transfer 


b 
DMIssion 


TA who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 

E semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
Mc, ès and regulations in force at the time of his return. Complete and 
tig n à transcripts from each institution the student has attended since making 
E: application must be sent to the appropriate office at this University 
Men application for readmission can be evaluated i i 
Gove am here are curriculum changes in graduate programs 1n the School of 
Wire ent and Business Administration, the re admitted student may be re- 
"lsiv b^ take additional course work in preparation for the Master's Compre- 

Xaminations 


— $ o 


| 
i 
| 
| 
R 


AMp nasting 
US REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 


SSeS, 


| qune, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of Cl 


" Bistr x - z 
W lt on in an off-c: ampus course constitutes ciem 4 to that course 


candidacy. 

ed to degree canc lidacy may md as l-time students 
h Moat semester hours or more). Those who have been gr raduated from high 
| b: ug ently and wish to be full-time freshman students at this University 
PPly for admission to the appropriate college or school on campus 
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3.00 !' 


credited college or university with an over-all quality-point index of j 
on 


B average), adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen area of a 
Jj 
centration, and satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for Gradus 


na! 

Study in Business*. Students with undergraduate averages below B d 
sine 

qualify by their scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Butte f 


Students who lack the necessary academic quality for the chosen graduate 
may qualify by earning a B or better grade in prescribed undergraduate 
The Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior ; T 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester in which applicati 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the test, © 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master’s degre 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University (before appli” 
tion to this degree program and while the application is being processed): ad m 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be 
toward the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken @ ad 
accredited college or university Request for advanced standing must be 


e wil 


at the time of application for Master's degree candidacy 

The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of $C! 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These M? "E 
gree off-campus programs are arranged for groups of students partic T 
in a particular program which has been approved by the Graduate So made 
Arts and Sciences. Application for Master’s degree candidacy must 
by members of the group before registration. Completed application, De 
credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Office of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Wi ashing" 
D.C. 20006. 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this schoot y 


sence P 


quires a Bachelor’s degree, from an accredited college or university, V 
> ade 
over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent 8 will * 
No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward a Master's degree 


T zd 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University. credi 
^ maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may p= co 
A ; ate 
toward a Master's degree by transfer of credit for approved gradua 


work taken at an accredited college or university. 

The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering ^ 
(School of Engineering and Applied Science). Application for Mt ister's jai 
candidacy must be made by the time of registration. Completed applic 


pire dtf d 


required credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the 
Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and Applied Science; 


Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. opti 
: an appr fof 
t capac a 
f c gri rad? 


duate © 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence O 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergra 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. requi 
i i i : may be P^, for 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation ? gent | 

^ ie uae’. 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified e fic 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if SUC 


n 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status an "T 
: " 


e : de 
. majo 
* This is a test of general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate 


Administration 


REGISTRATION 2 


~ & limited number of 


Which he is deficient. In 


ill any part of the i 


Students Wishing to apply 
Qa t 
| © de 


eq Master’s degree. 


program of stt 


fol] "bree of Master of Engine ton are required to meet the 
| 9, Wing additional Mission requirements: the applicant must have an ade- 
Nate knowledge of the principles of humar relations, the fundamentals of 
wanting, and the fundamentals of statistics Chis requirement can be met by 
mis TY completion of the follow ng undergraduate courses or approved 
talents: Acct 115, Surv f Finar (ccounting; E Ad 170, Basic Quan- 
n e Methods for Er ering A ration Psye 145, Psychology of 
| my Fe ment student is required to earn the grade of C or ig in these 
| i M: (unless the requirement is stipulated to be a ør de of B or vette: upon 
Ravine Sion in each undergraduate pr requisite cours If th s sche EUN 
Er" pu 5 not met, the student is barred from further enro ment. A student 
for permitted to repeat any of th« | ide rad er lisit« ourses. Credit 
teri, o quisite Courses Is not applicable toward the degree of Master of Engi- 
, 8 Admin 
Xo rec 1 or B), which 
| huj, Must have been earned in graduate nother recognized 
CRM may be accepted in transfer, pplica Master's 
Ne „ Quirements in the School of Ens g and e. How- 


Mins. © Student must, with the ; 
ile dep; 


pprovi adviser, petition to the appro- 
‘rtment chairman for s ich a transf 

E 

*DMission 

T" 


Ithdraws, is suspended. or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
;" fo ! ; : 
the ni, o Semester or more, mav re-enter and continue his work onlv under 
ile > z 
Off j| ,,, ^" d regulations in force at the time of his return. Complete and 
Dr transcripts from each institution the student has attended since making 
Vlous . | pé + : 
è tn application must be sent to the appropriate office at this T niversity 
Is application for readmission c iluated 
en 


the re 


are curriculum changes 
t and Business 
0 tak 

' take addit 

3X 


ate programs in the School of 
the readmitted student may be re- 
ional course Work In preparation for the Master's Compre- 
àminations. 


Administration, tl 


REGISTRATION IS conducted before or at 
in the Off- mp 
vance of each semester 

in an 


first class meeting of 


tace 


' at times and places stated is Schedule of Classes, 


off-campus course 
admit the student to 

admitted to 
m rc Teste 
SCent]y 


constitutes admission to that course 
mpus courses or to degree candidacy. 
degree candid 


icy may enroll as full-time students 
r hours or more) 


Those who have been graduated from high 
and wish to be full-time freshman students at this University 
for admission to the appropriate 


Apply 


college or school on campus. 


e completing the undergraduate 


aduate courses thus 


leading to 
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Off-campus degree candidates in an area of concentration with a small yr 
ment which would not justify offering courses off campus may have to reg 
for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the degree. MU 

Auditing.—With the permission of the instructor, students may reg 
"Auditors." An auditor is not required to take active part or to take en 
tions; he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the e 
as for the student registered for credit. With the approval of the De? 
student may change from credit to audit status during the first third M 
semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor mav not repeat - 
for credit. "T 

Concurrent Registration.—2A student registered as a degree candidate i 
other college or school of the University may take credit courses in the C , 
of General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) © a 
dean of the college or school concerned. A “College of General -— | 
campus Concurrent Registration Permit" form must be obtained -— 
appropriate college or school, signed by the dean of that college or e 
presented at the time of registration in the College of General StU mis Tu 

Service personnel enrolled full time for campus courses need the p 
of the Dean of the College of General Studies to register concurrently 
campus courses. iN Uni 

Any student taking course work in another college or school of the th 
sity or at another institution through the Consortium of Universitit’ po 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his 


EIITETEERL, 
] 14 
BE MILLEILEETI 


ee gs RUNE 


E "owing tees wer doptec ìr the i de é 1972 3. (See p 


C page 
“25 1 pag 
* lor projected tuition increases for 19 6 
Th: 
iti 
on 
rampus 
Ull-time * iduate program > R semest $1,100.( 
art. . 
lme underer di DI m or hours in exce f 18, for each 
| e ester hoi 80.00 
“radu 4 ; ^ S i 
My ) l A £ i [ is 
b, e Sc 
| x18 and Applied Science, for each se er hoi 80.00 
aduat, udv for ; in th S Er e A ppliec 
jy ence, for each sen r hoi 82.00 
“Mpus: * 
OF an, 
h in emester hour 60.00 
ter Ship Research and Deve op! t € ( f € S 
I A} hou q^ (V 
lj, Io: ims, for each semester hour 68.00 
ICA) 
Macs Programs, for each semester |] 68.00 
"Ser J 4 ; " x * 
9f Arts in Education of Science in Administration 
ti for each semester hour 80.00 
ind Development Center progran f 
82.00 
Langley Research Center programs for nor employees, for each 
60.00 
ul to students registered on campus, 
0 
Stud 
e sen ; 
R E Hts registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
ù E^ semester 37.50 
er PA z ‘ 
TAE MS registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
Um 
A Cac 
+a Semester hour for which the stude registers 3.50 
“can = j ; e 2... 29 
P apus degree candidates maintain continuous registration 
Or 
Cac 
ach semester 3.50 
! al Fees 
Poli 
Cati 
On faa iša 
“lation m (degree candidate), nonrefundable......... diui ; 25.00 
A Mester ĉe, due and payable at the time of istration for the last 
lal ç E summer session bo 25.00 
i 0 
tion fee. obian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina 
| Mading, tor each course to qualify for receiving credit (advan 
E ' ' Waiver of requirement, or botl > 25.00 
tp, “ee 
yy, ICAr 
b Ment and Naval Ship Research ar Se ee Ne n 
MS of tuition ^ ip Re c ind Deve er p 


a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of registration, 
rection of he thesis is to be written. 


X the member of the faculty under whom 
i 5 unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations of 
uc} udent is registerec See | € 3 for reg ns verning military leave 


23 
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Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, to maintain 
"continuous registration” during any semester of absence from the 
University 

Continuous ree candidates in the School of 


gree candidates in the Naval 


rir 
sea ams, to malt in "continu 
gistration" « ' any set r of absence from the University or 

after completion of tuition requirements 


Continuous Registration fee, on-campus candidates (other than those in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science), to maintain "continu- 


ous registration" during any semester of absence from the University, or 
after completion of tuition requirements 
Continuous Registration fee, ICAF 
ous registration" during any seme 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 
ted period 


jinding two copies of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF pro- 


"ree candidates, to maintain "continu- 


of absence from the University 


desigr 

Fee for 

grams ) 

Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs)... 

Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 
of Fees," pages 25-26) 

On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 
25-26) 

Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
'ncumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Paym of Fees," pages 
25—26) 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
insufficient funds or improper drafting 


Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement.............««« 
Validating Examination fee, for each 3-hour course examination 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record... 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1973-76 

Projected increases for the academic years 1973-74, 
have been estimated as follows 

On Campus 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


1974-7 
1975-76 
" s): 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate student 
o mro a IURE a a 0 
197425. 1. Laits cutisqenttases cocco c fos o ERR NO 
1975-76 


DER Ss "S n d leave © 

* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted ts whic 
i „ments 

to return and continue his work toward a degree der the academic requiremen towar 
x jes 

force at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee appli students 


tuition fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply t 
military leave (see page 33) 


ee F 
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OF c 
"I Campus 
| X i J " ‘ " 
p, Pase by semester hour (except ICAF and Naval Ship Research and 


Deve 
“lopment Center programs): 


C an 
Ourse Work Other than Thesis 


1973_74 $3.00 

1974.75 ! 4.00 

1975 -16 3.00 
a for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 

stration programs 

1973. 74 6.00 

1974 7« 4.00 

1975.76 r 4.00 

hesis for NASA-Langley Research Center programs for nonemployees 

1973. 74 Í Ì 3.00 

1974 7« 4.00 
.. 1975. 7 3.00 
h 
“ease by semester hour (ICAF programs including thesis): 

1973-74 5.00 

1974. 75 5.00 
, 0975-76 3.00 
Nera. 
morte by semester hour (Naval Ship Research and Development Center 

5 Including thesis) : 

373-74 6.00 

1974. 7. egi 4.00 

915-26 iai MO 
H ery effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
Cite Rn it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 


ances may require an adjustment of these estimates. 


"Yip 
MENT OF FEES 


ofp 
< 
AMPUS cot RSES 
leg 


‘gn a 9Wever, a student registering for a thirteen-week credit course may 
lm, COntract at each registration to make payments in three equal net 
Mesthi one-third at the time of registration, one-third by October 10, 1972, and 
Peb E by November 10, 1972 (for the fall semester); and one-third by 
Pme 12, 1973, and one-third by March 12, 1973 (for the spring semester). 
he I" àre due at the stipulated times. Payment envelopes are provided by 
tue, ege; the t niversity will not obligate itself to notify students of payments 
Studa 

Yon ee receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay their por- 
Tyj io * tuition in full at the time of registration. 

Vere it and fees for credit courses lasting less than twelve weeks, and for all 
Stude Courses, are payable in full at registration. ; 

arie S Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Per o à $15.00 late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest charge of 
"ally t per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
red. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
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"COE — in IU 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts m ^ 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regist 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 0 


e i i ^ 33 “af sel 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financial ^d 
: 2 s s v in 20^ 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University @ | 
tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $15. egi 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students m 
tered for credit. 
CAMPUS COURSES 
ao 
: : : ^e until ^ 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes rg if 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pos "n 
. . s " : . . “hecks ^ 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Chee 


postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Universit); ing 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint y 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges: ^ yt 
dent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred pay d 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration ay’ 


mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for ir " 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half E the 
fore November 1, 1972 (for the fall semester), and March 7, 1973 ( 


np 


made. The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in * 
of the payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges: en! 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, g0V* o sist 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitte i the 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exon 


ag the 
value of the tuition awards by $500 or more. Under such circumstance’ sg 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the d pay’ 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à deferre 
ment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
charged a $15 late-payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days $ 
be financially encumbered and will be subject to an interest charge o reds 
x illy encum fur 
contracts ^ (o 


"i 
, ical! 
automat will 


past d í 


cent per annum. In the event a student’s account is financis 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regis m 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, re 2 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financi ditio” 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University ™ n 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stud 
tered for credit. 


agi” 
ents ref 


REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 


d 
che 
pues. s : gas : - . in class 5 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change !n € A 
ETE amps, 
s on CamP eini 


* For regulations concerning refunds of fees for students who register for eem (pplie 
the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue or the School of Engineering ane < 
catalogue 
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lem 
Ust be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or 


18] i 
On in which the student is registered 


“ceptable notice. 
ef i . 
Nee unds are granted during the fall and spring semesters and only for the 10- 
| dates will be announced 


Notification to an instructor is not 


Or more session during the summer (withdraw 
the "ae 

Off-campus Summer Sessions Schedule 0j Classes). In authorized with- 

cancellations of semester tuition charges will 


Wals and ch: inges in schedule, 
ma 
de in accordance with the following schedule: 


W ithdray ] 


j EU s 
val schedule: 


i; 
ALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 15, 1972..........90 per cent 


Withdrawal dated September 18 to September 29, 1972....75 per cent 


Withdrawal dated October 2 to October 13, 1972 .50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 13, 1972....... none 

SPRY 

PRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 26, 1973........ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 29 to February 9, 1973........ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 12 to Februarv 23, 1973......50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after February 23, 1973 diee rios aon 


0p 
, *XCe " L.1 
Sched Ptions will be made for holidays, late registrations, absences, or class 
. "ling for any reason whatsoever. 
A 
Stude ` . 
: "apn who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
Withdr credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for 
iu P: 1 . 
Xo drawals from the University (see No. 1, above.) Payments made 
es n i i : 
S of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. The 
srred credit for use by 
page 


donre 
Irefundable balance will be maintained as a de 


es É . T $ 
3) tudent when he returns to the University (see “Military Leave, 


| 
| Ny 
0c 
Case . e 
bm e will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
"itte. *nt applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 


ic a 
lita will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 


d 
huj. le: ive, see page 13). 
Or , i 
tide Z ation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
who does not have a clear financial record 


Regulations 


f 
"Mp 
| : US STUDY 


Py 
K CAMPUS DEGR for 
REE CANDIDATES may register for campus Courses approved for 


, 'Ograms if these courses are not à ilabl ff- Stu- 
e I available at off-campus centers. tu 
of General Studies, 
} of campus registra- 
lat a registration packet may be prepared Packets may be picked up 
during registration. 


| 5 mu 
^ iin st notify the Office of Student Records, ¢ ‘ollege 
O © 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the date 


Stude 1 
dent at the University Library prior to and 


ALRLIIITTT 
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ont in! 
A student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student 
Division of University Students, 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD 


Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time stu 
, for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to q of 
for degree candidacy who are registered in this College may not take 
than 10 hours in a semester ott! 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may not" 
narily take more than 17 semester hours. A student employed more tha 
hours a week, who is not on probation, may not take more than 10 hour 

A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a 1 degree ! if! 
School of Government and Business Administration and whose quali. 
index is 3.50 or higher may not take more than 18 hours. An employed ! r 
graduate student who meets the same standard may not take more! 
hours. 

A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree i 
bian College of Arts and Sciences and who, durin ig the immediately 
semester, has received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in 
courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 yore 
employed undergraduate student who, during the immediately 
mester, has no grades below B and has earned grades of A in two 
totaling at least 6 semester hours may not take more than 12 hours. ous 

A student on probation normally may not take more than 3 semester prin’ 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at amy time il 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his P 
may be adjusted, if necessary sae! 

A. full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree in de 2 
of Government and Business Administration may not take more des à je) 
mester hours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours * 
may not take more than 6 hours "m 

A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Scienca for’ 
for 9 to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student registe «y 
minimum of 6 semester hours each semester. These requirements est 
apply when a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) OF han n 
hours (part-time) remaining to complete his program, No more 
semester hours may be taken during any one semester. 


ATTENDANCE 


g 
ees 
and fe 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed Bi i 
e ev 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registe unex” 
ne f 
In a thirteen-week course in which classes meet once a week, ? oet Xi 


mec 
absence is permitted. In a thirteen-week course in which classes e T 
a half week ^ gi 


Minimum * P versi 
It is the 


week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In a six and 
meeting twice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. 
per se will not be used as the sole reason for failing a course. 
policy that students attend classes regularly. 


y 
v anctor, OP 
Excuses must be made by written application to the instructor 


REGULATIONS 


Dey 

Xi 
t Son later confirmed in writing. The student is held responsible for all 
Y Work, 


} 

| OLARSHIp 

“ADEs 

| 

Lm 
$ are ; i ` ý 

“Ose = mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 
ofe Fass 

ĉach semester. They are not given out by instructors or the adminis- 


“We Staff, 


lle 

glowing grading system is ad 4, Excellent; B, Good; C, Average; D, 
Mb Eu: I, Incomplete; W uthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses 
Lb Cifically state that rer petition for credit is permitted, a student may not 
Tee à course in which he has received a grade of D or better, unless 
9 do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this 


Quin 


fe 


V n 
n 1T. 
an, "i be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chair- 
Mb ATE 

N follow; RAS. 

"is ing w iding system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 


UT eo, w Fail; 7 , Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Except 
en E Which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a 
Admin "king School of Education and School of Government and Business 
"tive sation Courses may not repeat for credit a course in which he has 
Sie ^ 8rade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School of Arts 
k ces course may repeat for credit a course in which he has received 
the 9f C or above only when permitted to do so by the department con- 


> Unie 
Y ep less the course description states that the course may be repeated 


i EM b written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval 
"io op ans Office, It is then filed with the Registrar. A student taking 
Ours. "gBineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for credit 
1 by the Which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do 
“Peat MCh & course concerned; a written statement requiring the student to 
"ro iat à course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by the 


artment chairman 


AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


boi " p rade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete ) or the 
be a ( Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
we p o ) Cactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's 
uat t zaplete the required work of the course. At the option of the 
hf tol, i u Stade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond his 
um o Nable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor 1s 
thy, led, MG approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 
the, atte erede may be used only if the student's prior performance and 

* in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
Ore he q. 3 Course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor 
ate when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable 
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reasons are later presented to the 


grade change. Although tl 
mum of one year, the Instructor should normally set a much bri 
within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination, oF 
paper) must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by re 
for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere, An "In 
cannot be made up atter the lapse of one calendar 
permission of the appropriate dean. 


iT IS auton 


instructor, he may 


initiate. an i 
Ye grade of J may 


remain on the records Í 


year except t 
An Incomplete which is not remo 


in one calendar ye: latically changed to an 7 


QUALITY-POINT INDI x* 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: in 
For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 pol 
points; D, 1 point; F, 


no points, 
Scholarship is com 


puted in terms of the 
dividing the total number 
hours for which the 
A in one three-credit 
compute 


quality-point index. This - 
of quality points by the total number e 
student has registered. Example: if a student na 
course, and a B in 


another three-credit course: 
his quality-point index this Way 


4 4x3 (semester hours) 12 
B. 22338 (semester hours) 9 
6 21 +6 


3.5 quality-point index 
ining the? 
not considered in determining ) 


rade 
considered when a formal £ 
at other institutions are not € 


Courses marked V, l, or CR are 
except that courses marked / will be 
corded. Grades in courses taken 
computing the quality-point index 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the 
grade or lower in courses 
Warnings." A "Warning" 


Ke 
ng wor 
academic year students who are doing Wg 


with departmental numbers below a 00 
constitutes notice to the student that he eri , 
his instructor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity "Warning Purses : 
established during the seventh and eighth weeks of thirteen-week € 
during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


PROBATION "WI 

Busine „j 

Undergraduate Probation in the School of Government and. at Jeast ” 

ministration.—A. student must maintain a quality-point index of í w 

or be placed on probation. — and Wt 

A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of WC ob, 
cumulative quality-point inde 


t 
X Is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed or wot 
attempts 12 additional semester hon ion " 
is still below 2.00 at the end of his provaz to 6g 
The Committee on Scholarship reserves an "S 
riod of probation ex en if the student has earned an average —À d 


for the period in w hich he 
his quality-point index 
he is suspended. 
the pe 


* Not applic able 


to Columbian College of 
Applied Science 


-hool of 
Arts and Sciences and the Schoc 
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ppt “inte S placed on probation for a third period, whether successive or after 
Un al, 1s Suspended 
er wu, graduate Probation in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—A 
‘20 is not Suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
P ing ,^* Student* who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses 
o^ | à " LE 9r more semester hours of credit each. or the equivalent, is placed 
VÀ i, tion. A student in his first semester on probation who receives one 
u^ 1 o. m Such a course will be continued on probation for a second semes- 
|% tuc Stades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in assessing 
nh. Probation status. A student on probation taking 12 or more 
Urs whose grades are all C or better is removed from probation. 
' Probation in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
has attempted 6 or more semester hours and whose qual- 
| "hich Index is between 2.50 and 3.00 is placed on probation for the period in 
y i i si oe mPts 12 additional semester hours of work If his quality-point in- 
d eller Proh 7W 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, he is suspended. 
V) he : tion is removed, a student's quality-point index again falls below 


o 
ri 
adunate 


J 


] les Student y ho 


DE is o. 
8 Suspended 


ħde 
ttig, raduate Suspension in the Se hool of Government and Business Admin- 
l Whose c Student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work 
| « Weye ~ "umulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to suspension; 
y "ted E y udent who has a quality-point index between 1.40 and 1.50 is con- 
Pend E ommittee on Scholarship, which may retain him on probation 
.. " A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours of 
nu ero». "Pa quality-point index of 1.00 or below is suspended. 
Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—A 
Ster receives grades of F in three courses carrying 3 
Em ls first "s hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A stu- 
: , «Mester on probation who receives two or more grades of F in 
= Suspended, A student who receives one or more grades of F in 
ater semester on probation is suspended. Two grades of 
*quivalent to one grade of F in assessing the student's 


Status 
4 
Vee! erg = 
stad / . ‘ i TE 
% SUcce Sine Student who is subject to probation for the third time, 
"Sive J 
N Adero PRV or after an interval., is suspended, 


the, eve E um student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register p 
OM the fap n > auditor. He may apply for readmission after the lapse o 

I E semester. He must then submit evidence to the 
arship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A 
Wice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


Bo 
g asi 
«y than m (12 PTobation and suspension are applicable as stated to students enrolled for a 


th Sessi *mester h “ours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students — 

Dun ^ Ons ar ours during the fall Or spring semester and students enrolled during 
Probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes- 
» father than on their record in any one semester 
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the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours of work is subject to suspe? 
A student who receives a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the 
of Education before enrollment for further work = 

Graduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business Adm 
tion.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours of wor 


whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is suspended 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first [M 
semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, accompanie 
completed drop slip, addressed to the Dean of the Colle ge of Genera 

Procedure for Dropping Courses ^n off-campus drop slip (obtainable d 
the instructor, or University representatives at the College of Genera 
must be completed, signed and dated by the instructor, and submitte 
College of General Studies. The effective date will be the date the ins 
signed the drop slip. o 

Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in an automatic 8@ den! 
and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not relieve the SW 
financial responsibility for the entire course. 


DROPPING A CAMPUS COURSI 
omple! 
Ri 


A campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be o jen ( 


J 
signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of Stu 
ords, College of General Studies 


sach $ 
Each college and school of the University sets deadline dates for €? 


ter concerning withdrawal. " mus 
, dea 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of thé g y / 
r 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an inst 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 
TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY " 


Transfer of residence to the College of General Studies, as a deere Tate 
from another college, school, or division of the University may be A 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for transfer ? 5 
able at the University’s Office of Admissions or at the office of the ap 
dean. Upon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser s 


quirements he must fulfill. Associ 
A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferrable toward the urs i5 w 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester ho uff. 


ferrable toward a Bachelors degree; a maximum of 18 semester "m 
transferrable toward a Master of Science in Administration degre vost 
maximum of 6 semester hours is transferrable toward the degree 9 Mast 
Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, ‘ iversit i 
Science in Special Studies. Students transferring within the 
advised to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


*"** "hue. 


REGULATIONS 


y “on 

| Sei 

Met “toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
0 3 . 

AD? 1 Of the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 

" paced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College 


n] 
M 


TT transfer from credit to audit status, see page 22. 


Way, 
ANCE SHF EI 
)n 
s èst, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
» 0 et showing the amount of work completed and the requirements remain- 
y "emt the Met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only in the 
j * student changes major or degree objectives 


ANer 
| €RIPTS OF RECORD 


j ~i t . 
IE l'anscripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
Be “Student, A fee of two dollars is charged for each transcript. No certifi- 
ju Se Work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear finan- 
al ro 
“Cord, 


"Nm, 
NUOUS REGISTRATION 


"teo 
ot “andidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 


ba duirements are satisfied (for “Leave of Absence” exception granted 
tw. "Taduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 55). Students who 
yo, 5 Dbleted course registration (including the thesis) must maintain — 
M faili e Bistration by paying the “continu us registration” fee (see page 24). 
won aa, register for one semester or more, the student breaks his registra- 

» "USt be readmitted (see "Readmission," page 21). A "Readmitted 
Y hi is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time 
4 «admission The maintaining of continuous registration normally is 
Mens mt v of one year : ar 
‘Kin, Must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, are 
Net lino quired €xaminations, are receiving gu idance toward theses, or are ex- 


8 to 
gradu: ite at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


Mn, 
ARY LEAVE 


“tive ms Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
JT uo Y, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
he Stu fave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not required of 
N t On military lea ve; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
AT or Y Well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. Pay- | 
Pata tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time he 
^ Use y valli iry leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his account 
n return to the L niversity. 


UAT 

^ I x 

lo ON REQUIREMENTS 

Uj Or "s 
inerte mended for graduation a student must have met the admission re 
ilu us his college or school; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- | 
tna Tesi n 

d; an dence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is regis 
> free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either 


a 


a *@ exes 
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for course work or on the ‘ 
Semester or summer session immedi 
For the Military Cooperative 
schedule, registration in 
fulfills this requirement. 


Application for Graduation An "Application for Graduation” fort 
filed and the appropriate fee 


ee paid at the time of registration for the last 
or summer session of the 


senior or final vear. 
quirements during the 


Summer Sessions will be 
convocation) September 30, provided they have 
ments and have a 


pplied for graduation as 
Sessions. 


Scholarship. 


continuous registration" fee basis, is requil 


ately preceding the awarding of tl 
programs, which are on a different acad 
the last semester of the academic year of the 


Students completing d 
awarded diplomas (n! 
completed all degree 

à part of registration for the | 


The student must meet 
particular degree for w hich he 
Curriculum.—See the requirements for the deg 
Residence. —A student is "in residence" 
after making application 
ter hours undertaken to 
requirements for the degree concerned) 
With the permission of the 
of absence; 


the scholarship requirements 
IS registered. 

ree concerned. 

only when registered for coun 
legree candidacy or for the $ 
qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific I* 


for admission to « 


appropriate dean, a student may be grante 
such student should, however., remain technically in reside 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent ^ 
ception granted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see P^? 
For the Purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded, 
Except for Master’s degree candidates in the Graduate School of i 
Sciences, the School of Education, and the School of Engineering m 
plied Science, Service personnel who receive military transfers when 


~ “ted t0 | 
within 6 hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, be permitted ri 
plete their work elsew here, 


transfer these credits to the College of Gene 

ies, and receive a degree from this University. This procedure does not di 
Master’s candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred © 
have not completed the required courses, re 
Attendance and Conduct. The University reserves the right tO n 
confer a degree “pon à candidate whose attendance or conduct has be 
isfactory. 


Thesis*.—A thesis, submitted in 


fus 
yf 


for 

partial satisfaction of requirements ea! 

Master’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropria [? 
later than the date specified in the calendar. Two complete T yale! 
thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for à qu. 


" à " nv ott 
gree to obtain from the € ollege of General Studies a printed copy 9 


ations 
tions governing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regula! 2d 
rigidly enforced (see page 57) orty ot 
Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the a^ dupl? 
University and are deposited in the 1 niversity Library, where t 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. 
HONORS 4 


Dean's List. 


m 
tudent 
To be eligible y 


, ist. a S 
for inclusion on the Dean’s List, 


Applicable only to Programs in the 
Page 65 for The in the School of Er 
School of Education 


d ninistrati?. , 
; Administ" is 
Government and Business § for The? 
Applied page 


School of 


"neering and Science 
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didate for an undergraduate degree. Course work taken while the ap- 
or an, admission is being processed will be computed in determining eligi- 

€ Dean's List. A full-time degree candidate in the School of Gov- 
t and Business Administration programs must have a minimum quality- 
A} ust h, - of 3.50 for the semester concerned: a part-time degree candidate 
^ k ai * quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semester hours of work 
um "Düren n maintained. continuous registration for at least one three-hour 

ing the period concerned. Eligibility for inclusion again will be de- 


"E: 
(?| . * Can 
T AP 


yl oll > basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours of work. In Colum- 
" ege : 
" “Wed op, 2. Of Arts and Sciences degree programs, a student must have re- 


} Stade E : 
BS | in des of A in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semester hours of work 


: "ittis, inction—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
ities ne E the discretion of the Dean's Council of the College and the Com- 

w hoo} Scholarship if a student meets the following qualifications: in the 

v y Ulity. y i ernment and Business Administration programs he must attain 

de Coy Mbia - index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this l niversity, Or 
adeg of an College of Arts and Sciences programs he must have received 

y P. " Misha east 60 per cent of the courses taken at this l niversity. 

gt} Ya east ^ è tor this honor a student must have completed at this Univer- 

" , Deci mo ut of the course work required for the degree. 

$ we latin g "isi Special Honors may be awarded to any member of the 
rk n ia “Ss for outstanding achievement in the student's concentration of 

p T: “commendation of the major department, under the following regu- 

, 

N 


4| "à * stude a 

f| Cuty n AD must have his candidacv for Special Honors approved by the 
Nan 4) ember ra ) 

f| "ni, , Imber representing the major department or concentration no later 


D! " 
, i T ` “ginning of the senior year 
i Is Stu $ 1 
3 E- dent must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
‘| 3, No d IS approved 
Qc Stude | " p 
I Dre Qualificati will be awarded Special Honors unless he meets the follow- 
f p fan 1 on: in the School of Gov "nment and Business Administration 
Or en : : 
| a dKen at lust h ve achieved a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all 
tj ram at this Univers ty, or in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


llo e r 
(At must have earned grades A or B in cent of the courses 


le eligible ' Vitter AR 
: gible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 


ilf of s A 
9! the academic course work required for the degree. 


kno i ! . A 
dy, an ingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
. "um *Pplication f 


‘te » hi tor admission, registration card, or any other University 
"T the S Tegistratio s ii Had : nec à scd 
b suon may be cancelled. If such falsification is discovered 
academic record at the University, he may 
the University. Such a student will be ineligible 


Na om 
an Speci : à 3 : 
"s It of c action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration 
“ade t Inive 
trade demie dish : niversity 
S th Ep for pnesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Dean's e Pe Course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 


an’s ¢ 
O ~ "2C a ctate 
uncil, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
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Period, at the end of which time ! 
proval of the Dean's Council, 
Dishonesty" will be 
employed in the 


1e May petition for readmission. | 
the disciplinary grade of 
recorded for the 
computation of the 
A student so Suspended shall be 
in which all work has 


“Failure 
course involved, and this grad 
quality-point index or academic 
> withdrawn from all other courses exe 
been completed. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the 


the University Library. A permit form for library 

student. A borrower’s card may be 

the Circulation Desk of the Library, et 
rhe loan period for most books available for outside circulation 8 7 

A fine of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue, Any bo? 

circulates is subject to recall by the Library 

Reserve books must be 


Ca , 
College of General Studies is entitled to th 
privileges is issued 
obtained by presenting the permit 


if needed for reserve OF 0 
used in the reserve d 
open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning 
p.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereo 
reserve book is overdue. Grades of à student are withheld until his 


l 
reading room when the L | 


record is clear m 
All students using the University Library are expected to be familia | 
detailed regulations. available on application to any of the Library® 
desks 
Ihe hours of the t niversity 


Er. — g:30 
Library are Monday through Friday, 
to 12 midnight; Saturday, 9 


" 
n idni$ 
a.m. to 6 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 12 m 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS f 
tf 
, , stude? 
University to dismiss or exclude any me of 
from any class or classes, whenever, in the inte isab 


Y . . : E adv! 
student or the l niversity, the University Administration deems it 
do so 


The right is reserved by the 
the University, or 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES if 
ri 

; serve | 
various colleges, schools, and divisions res 1 M' 


s 

> sgulations ° 

requirements, rules, and fees Such regulati 
into force whenever the proper 


The L niversity and its 
to modify or change 


authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


ms wi? 
À i :» progra 

The right is reserved by the University to make changes in prog 

notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 

RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS ru 


An Appendix (pages 145—47) 


y 
approved b 
University’s Board of 


contains regulations recently 
I rustees. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION s 


ti 
; - ; keep 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting tO 
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D $ tecord confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
ugh 4n legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
kiima to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
No E endeavors 
l. mẹ "mation concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
M er mation such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
Ü any ga tendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned, 
T major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
“ment addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of en- 
Rardian and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 
lip. ^ issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
ted aming; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
Professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 
‘he tinge information will be released only on written authorization from 
dent Whe or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 
de Mined record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
Vern to the University’s legal counsel 
Aes a ment Investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to student 
"dera records If expressly requested, properly identified representatives from 
Nder Nt or local government agencies may be given the information listed 
~O, I above 


Ny, 

l PRSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 

' notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only when 

At requests or authorizes, in w riting, that the draft board be notified. 

Um o (Sraduate student desiring certification for the Selective Service System 

Card W A. Registrar's Office and complete the Selective Service Information 
authorizes the L niversity to notify his draft board of his full-time 

t is the student's obligation to complete this card if he wants his 


Oar ! 
d to know that he is registered as a full-time student. 


draft h ‘ignature below, I hereby authorize the University to notify my 
0% E : T p o * > s. 
ae of my academic status in the University, or of any changes in 
ic s ) 
status that occur during this semester. 


aw Center students and students in the School of Medicine should 
* appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school. 


a Student Services 
UNOR - —— _ ———————— ———— 


ly A and ofr. Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time evening 
*opni,, . Campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is 
for E Candidate to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
Meet Semester. Membership is limited to students w ho have been enrolled 
30 sen, I$ Or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 
Mester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, or 


d 
Mant tr... 
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| a equivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George washing" 

I|] University in 1965. . 

| Phi Beta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of p 
i | Studies programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa pet 
scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes "outstanding inte 


capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senf i. 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, w^ 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, and who af 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high f 
| acter, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceed iy 
per cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members y" 
| Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors wr ye ft 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also eligi ys 
consideration for membership, provided that their program of studies I 
appreciable work in the liberal arts 


COUNSELING pi 
| Students in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counsel gr 
assistance in program planning through the Office of Counseling an "antet 
| | | tion Services or from University representatives at the various off-campus ro 
| | The Office of Counseling and Information Services coordinates student Ps ‘0 
| | nel services, including academic counseling, vocational guidance 4 rela " 
| educational programs, and liaison with other University departments à? assist 
ices, as well as serving às a resource center for information on tuition jn 
ance available to students in the College of General Studies programs: one e 
| ments may be made by calling the College of General Studies, telepho sch? 
| | 7069, or through the Education Director at locations where courses 
| 


are = Jj 
nou 

uled. University counselors are also available at all locations during ? 

registration periods and at scheduled times each month. 


k UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
| | 

P I | | Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. e f 

Ill | this purpose are available at registration. The hours of the Books! gi 

| | Monday through Thursday from 8:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m.; Friday day 

| a.m. to 5 p.m. Each semester the Bookstore will be open on the Sat 

| Registration and the following three Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m, g, 

The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center building 


| 21st Street, N.W.; telephone 676-6870. 
| 
| 


VETERANS EDUCATION i 
si 


a 
NW at! 
: ans w 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphan ró 


| 
| | 
| | | problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also atio? 
| 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, 


4 
acs” 


g 


^ i inis 
certifications of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Admini 


il 
that monthly allowances will be paid $$ P 
, yar orphan’ | ver 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or War | o the 
application pd n u^ 
ents o 


consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting 
| | erans Administration All such students should obtain the 1 
| | issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirem 


instructio 
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| ‘fille I 
i itd before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admin- 
dion . : EE 
0n, and which includes other information of general interest. 


0: Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


< 


My 
DEN: 
ENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


E. 
$ Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 


tree l 
b i l ‘>e K 
Ult N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni seeking 
"ume é 


Part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 


st seling concerning trends in employme reas of employment, various 


vij *Xamination announcements, preparati for job interviews, resume- 
dj g and other procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
tise cific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by Puig 
Me and Bovernment, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; " part- 
“Vig “temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
Pogra, Referral and placer functions of the on-campus College Work-Study 
vache are handled by Student and Alumni Career Services Office. 
"cher 


Credential files ed by persons seeking employment in all educa- 


hal fiel 


Án i ds are maintained in this Office ESQ 
ly, Understand ng and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service for 
bus People who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systems of 
Cay be Bovernment, and education is also provided in the Student and Alumni 


Services Office 


Continuing Education for Women 


lg OMEN Wish to resume their education on a part-time basis W hen home- 
Pdate mortes permit. They feel the need to return to the mes 
E mmunity education, prepare for new careers, participate more ef stir 
“OWth. The affairs, or enrich their own lives through a sense of — 
Meet a Continuing Education for Women program has been developec 
To "Se needs. 

Educatio P women focus their interests and achieve their goals, Continuing 


Catig 

on 7 . ; ^N 
Horizon, for Women offers (1) a group guidance course, Developing New 
K , / N a " "c M o 
Menin  Vomen, (2) off-campus credit courses at hours and locations 


ES EN for women, (3) selected noncredit courses, (4) academic counseling 
Studie - entering degree and nondegree programs in the College of General 
C Por fur (5) referral to other colleges within the University. 

g lege o at information, contact Ruth H. Osborn, Assistant Dean of the 
Guth, j i eral Studies, for Continuing Education for Women, o1 Abbie O. 
“Neral c stant Director of Continuing Education for Women, College of 


Studies p 
dies, telephone 676-7036. 


ELo 

- PING " 

Devel NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 

de, 2Ping S , h 
p clop the New Horizons for Women is offered each semester to help women 
Omen. , T potentia] through understanding themselves as individuals and as 


acquainted with 


confidence in their abilities; and to become 
There are no 


“ducati: to gain 
n 

» Occ » PC 

“cupational, and community service opportunities. 
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prerequisites for this course. Most of the women who enroll are home 
with school-age children. They range in age from 19 to 64. Although 


i ache 
have no previous college education, approximately one-half have Bae 


degrees, and others have earned graduate degrees. More than 2,000 wor 
have completed this program since it was originated at George Washi 
University in 1964 

Developing New Horizons f 


c = v incli 
or Women, a 15-week noncredit course, 4 
lectures, group discussions. 


guest speakers, psychological testing, and in 
ual counseling. Participants attend class one day a week from 10 e , 
12:30 p.m. One section meets on campus and other sections meet 1 " 
Maryland and Virginia, During the final five weeks all sections meet on € 
to hear guest speakers roll? 
After completing this course. approximately one-half of the women €f j 
some type of educational program at George Washington University if 
other colleges and universities Others obtain jobs or find opportunities : eft 


- s > ; -time 
nificant volunteer service. Some combine part-time study with part ? 


ployment. 


OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 


To enable women with h 


. "m | educit? 
ome responsibilities to continue their forma urs 
the College of General S 


tudies offers credit courses off campus. These 


j 
t 
' 
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Whi 

his ty be taken for undergradu ite or graduate credit, meet at hours and 
urhe Convenient for homemakers. Classroom space has been provided by 
rburch, community centers in Alexandria, Annandale, Arlington, Falls 
Kensington ^ " Reston, and Spr ngfie d in Virginia; Bethesda, Chevy Chase, 
mbia, » Rockville, and Takoma Park in Maryland; and in the District of 
ding Pt for Education courses which meet for three hours a week, each 
"dns sets once à week for two and one-half hours during the day when 
Muirement, in school. Although many women take these courses to meet 
OM M $ for degree programs, they can also be iccepted in a nondegree 
“tee ., «ly Who successfully complete off-campus credit courses as non- 


Washi Students are encouraged to apply for degree candidacy at George 
sity. Other women need only specific courses to qualify for 
MMA to os 4 s or government; some who already hold academic degrees 
Nee, qualify for professional certification in such fields as teaching or guid- 


| “any * t 
"ts and Y Students in this program have had credits transferred to other col- 


ln tom, V ersities throughout the country 
è Casec : i 
"Omen to vases government and industry have granted leave for employed 
obre TOI in the daytime credit courses, particularly where the courses 
Telated : 
NON 
b 
Mi REDIT co, RSES 
Becta 
Un; d honcre x : 
age "ity credit courses which supplement the academic programs of the 
are " s : É 
Sted dur re offered through Continuing Education for Women. Courses 


0f p, "Urin 07 3 " < A m : 
! E 8 1971-72 included: Consumer Education W orkshop, Foundations 


Itori 
ition cort, How to Study, International 4 ffairs Le ture Seminar, Intro- 
Wor! Wor} Man Thinking, Introduc tion to Library Scie nce, Introduction to 
ng an, dos tematics Refresher, Oral Histor y W orkshop, The Newly Single 
l Ustrati standing Southeast Asia, Window into the Far East, and Writing 
Bag Co "ng C hildren's Books 
Dune to dm met for two hours once a week for ten weeks. Additional 
“et the needs of adult women are planned for 1972-73. 


N “Onal staff of Continuing Education for Women counsels women 


d In e 7 i " ; 
T Stu rolling in degree and nondegree programs in the College of 
trati on Counselors are available at dates and locations indicated for 


t lon, 
the Om of pintments can also be made for individual or group counseling 
Continuing Education for Women, 2029 K Street, N.W. 


he C 
Ntiny; 
Ow, Muing p . 
xt, men” Education for Women program was originated for women; 
Re “re welcome to enroll in the daytime credit and noncredit 
T 
olle » te phon mation about the programs of Continuing Education for 
ka Of Gen ws 676-7036, or write to Continuing Education for Women, 
"ptis i, "eral Studies, 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


TOChure« ; 
ures and semester course schedules are available. 


Le 


+ 
"am^ Tes 


——LT 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate Degrees f 


efi 
THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academie i, 
tion over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Bach id 
General Studies with areas of concentration in history, mathematics, ; pac 
science, and psychology; Bachelor of Science in I nvironmental Health; m 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science; and Bachelor © pusi 
in Oceanography. The Faculty of the School of Government an à ‘i 
Administration has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Bachelor ust 


! 
ence in Administration with areas of concentration in accounting and es? 
administration. These off-campus programs are administered by the 
General Studies. 


ADMISSION P 
ue | E NN D 
For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate, P** 


and "Undergraduate Degree Candidacy," pages 17-19. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
STUDIES DEGREE 


| 


RESIDENCE 
| Studies dl 


The last 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in Genera! 97, 
i or this d€8 up| 

program must be completed in residence as a candidate for ts e Pi 

portion of the academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy if! 


re men 


17) may be accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requi 
courses are approved as part of the student’s degree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE od 
The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area 0 ri 
tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the eg ott 
unless special permission 1s granted by the appropriate dean to take Unis, 
where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the ^7. 9f 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 
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3 T | i " i > `, 
"Mer to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
,"Bulations governing military students who are transferred when they are 


"it E Iditary 


lbi 
i 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page 34. 
Anstey . P -—2 eb 
4, "Mfers.— Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 


Satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 


nea 
Mentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Room 


Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies; Building F, 


tlephone 676 7016 


d ue Satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian C 
COnfey " and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Stu ies 
theod Students who plan to continue working toward an o-cimpns 
Sm a degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
tudi n of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 


Afte “Orms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. | 
Gener) Com Arts in 


Mera S pleting the requirements for the degree ot Associate in . 

fam —.."ludies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 
lion Within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institu- 
“Wireman modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum 


"pra ents permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
May not be accepted in transfer, Therefore, while registered for this 


urg 
Slee, l 
sity to ents should meet the requirements of the college, school, or uni- 
"is and Which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 
der Schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
sta i ‘ - > , 
Scho duate and Graduate € atalogue of the University. 
As. ar. ; EN » : M ced oe 
latio " "hip.—'The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For reg 
c erni " ; A . > we 
9ncerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 30-31. 
Cy 
"HICU GM 
Th 
e Satisfact E. 
Vin Ory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the 


8 cur 
a © Cürric : grin 
Tte riculum, is required. Students who plan to pursue a Bachelor's de 


are : 
Merecu; dvised to plan their Associate's program so that they will satisfy the 


uisit ` 
es > - 1 
to the degree of their choice. 


nh ^ 
me ‘Cations Semester 
el 1 ou 
n or Ix ? 6 
(000 CUN yengeneeon gung eren meme 3 
0 a ten ceaaaaamnaaameriememm te rE E 
[ 
"anie 
Ni 
le s 
eme 
em paster hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
7-46, 51-52. 71-72, 91-92; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59-60 9 
tos, 
al an 
and M, : 
Nin lathematical Sciences 


Ue 
1.4. Semester HC 
c4 G Tue hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 
52, 12.5» 4; Phys 1, 2, 9-10; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31; Ocea l0l75 — 


"raso 
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Social Studies 


Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71 72; Anth 1-2; Econ l= 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71—72: P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; 


| E 2 


Elective (recommended Mgt 118 and 119) 


Total 


| BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


. eu ding Fy 
Faculty Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies; Building 
15A, Telephone 676-7016 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult P” 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that re 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed amo 
| munications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural and Mathema, 
|| | | ences, and the Social Studies. In choosing the third- and fourth Ye ; 
| work required in departments related to their concentration, studen 
obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. jan 
Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advised tO p d 
| Bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requireme? 
| school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduale P 
| which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advise 
| | two years of one foreign language in their Bachelor's program. — n. 
Scholarship.—To remain in good standing and to qualify for gal 
| student must maintain grades of B or A in half courses taken in W° 
| area of concentration. 
The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For regul 
cerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 30-31 
| 


ations 


I | FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
if | Communications 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2... 
Engl 11; Sp&D 111 or 121.. 


f Humanities* 


| 
| || : poe 32 71-72; EF 
| ll Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, ne laf 
I| 43-44, 45—46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of € j 
| | l guage); Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59-60; Slav 91-92. 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


AS y 


: ' : : 11 y 
Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc s * a 

| Chem 3—4; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101-2; Phys 1 and 2, oF 0, 30,255. | 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 1% att 

I 


| | Stat 51, 52, 101-2 
|| | SEPT ei 1 the 279 


i * Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfil 
| option 


p 
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a ; 

y" ù al Studie s y ceat 
Tw, ours 
I" Semester hours selected from two of the following combinations 
n. Pe! 72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52: Hist 39-40; Hist 71 
29. ` Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc and 22; Psyc 1 and 

1 “Soc 1 and 2 12 
?| b... " 
denso 74. 
A e (depending on science option) T — 10—12 
^ 
60 
Mir 
D AN 
, AND FOURTH YEARS 
Dncentra s: ; 
Psych rations are offered in History Mathematics, Political Science, and 
, logy, : 
Co 
he 
yy nL em . > è 
! Uy ag ration Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac- 
J Mviger) . 
109.1 ; 
level a : 
109.1. el Courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... 24* 
Courses in two or more related departments (diui 18* 
Etive , 

eh RARE QURE c 18 

f| Tota "| — 120 

BEENMW. 7 ———————— — A E A RAA S ~ 

y 

p " " — — 1 wer aw Y 

4 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 

"LR 

, üc 

j the ty Adviser.. : t : "wt > 3 
St 10 ers: Robert A Oliver, Instructor in Business Administration, Govern- 
"t Scien Telephone 676-7154: o; Walton E. Smith 


h, Associate Professor of Manage- 
'Overnment 105, Telephone 676-7159 


‘dul achelor of 
Drep, Part-time 
w, ati " 
Work ition 


Science in Administration curriculum aims to provide the 


Student with the Opportunity to obtain a broad education in 


requ ~“reers in accounting or business administration. The course 
! In > : n * 
he Writt ed in the first and second years is distributed among Communica- 
nd sia] ç and oral), the Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, 
rt tudies 


p th-ve, » and Business and Economics. In choosing the third- and 
deng ar Course y 


shou] vork required in departments related to their concentration, 
Shot 

Stude ts ~ obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. 
sor Melon's Planning to work toward Master’s degrees are advised to plan their 
Choo Prog " 


Mu: grams so that they will meet the entrance requirements of the 
ege of their choice 
$e 


lh 
e 
Sys 
Daga, "Stem 
dRe o , r . . 
iet 29.39 f grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on 
$e p. * For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmis- 
To tem Ses 30-3] : 
Maj laj 3 
"tain 'N good standi 


bags @ general ; ng and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
M. 530 in hi ra quality-point index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at 
ou S 


is are A 
f cents “tea of concentration. 
ley Dey lecti TOW 
e Psychoio ychology as an area of concentration are required to take 18 semester hours 
Ey c 


and 24 semester hours of 100-level courses in two or more related 


RETT T" 
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FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


: : semest? 
Communications Hours 
é 
imei fadi, m EPOR LP NE NECS 
Humanities 


Six semester hours selected from the following: Art 31: Engl 51-52, 71-72, 


91-92; Foreign Language (1 full year of a foreign language): Mus 3; Phil 6 
50 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4: Chem 


63 
3—4; Geog 51 and 52: Geol 1-2, 6 
Madh'SO, S02 SEE 2869. E » ay 
Stat 51 or 101. ——À— HÁHÉEEESMÓ—— 
Social Studies , 
PIU fI 8 odd uin. MR 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Anth 1. Hist 71-72, 6 
P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Soc 1 


Business and Economics 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentrations are offered in Accounting 


and Business Administration. 
Required Courses — Accounting Concentration 15 
Acct 101, 121, 161, 171, 181... 21 
B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141, 161. 181. 198 : 
EB DM LEE g 
EA EE S TIE d 
Psyc 144 ............. 
s 3 $^ : Eco- 
Elective (To be selected from Accounting, Business Administration, Or p ; 
nomics) A ° "3 6 
Elective (To be selected in consultation with the Faculty Adviser)..." e“ 
ee imn E 
Required Courses— Business Administration Concentration 3 
24 
Acct 193 "d 
B Ad 101, 102 1 
Econ 121 


* Students selecting Accounting as an area of 


concentration should elect Acct 1-2. 
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Semester 


Hours 

Met M... 3 

BEN oL a teen 3 
E 
Nective y- ' E 
teng < (To be selected from Business Administration or related depart- 
i such as Accounting or raa ) E NK US NN | 12 
- 

t 2. 

"ve (To be selected in c nnsultation with the Faculty Adviser) 12 
Totg 120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Ulty 4 d > [ i ‘ 

ld in Advisers. First two years—Edson G Hammer, College of General Studies; 

Man Gin Room 15A, Telephone 676-7016. Third and fourth years—J.W. Millar 
ji 

tins 


| Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, School of Medi- 
*"lephone 331.6117. 


Movig belor of Science in Environmental Health curriculum is designed to 
lenta] Eon with the requisite training to function effectively as Environ- 
Or ^tm Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepared 

Pation in community or regional program planning, community edu- 


' Staff pe : aoe 
Nan tafi personnel training, and supervision in official or voluntary health 
F, 'Zations, 


ap tance p 


*quirements are stated on pages 16-19; residence requirements on 


EN 
2 


e de i 
s determination of 


of acceptability of a student to the program leading to the 


Science in Environmental Health will be made by the 
appointed by the Department of Epidemiology and Environ- 


and Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, The decision to 


yr 3 stude 
llege of ent must be unanimous 


The degree is granted by Columbian 


dies Arts and Sciences and is administered by the College of General 
Seha, 
tolar r 
A) . 3 ; i - e 
ident Y hip. —To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a 
n l 221. . ^ D j ; s y . 3 
JOr are ast maintain grades of B or better in half the courses taken in the 
The E Of concentration 
ste - . j r 
ting Em Of grading is described on pages 29—30. For regulations con- 
S Pro " » xd, cd > 
ation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 30-31. 
IST 
AND ox. 
NP SECOND YEARS 
Mm 
; nnie ations Semester 
Ng] 1 Hours 
x or , 4 
Dg] Ix, 2 6 
6 
Wely 
se > ~ 
"el 43 44 ter hours selected from 31-32, 71-72; 
guage v 45-46, 51-52 71-72, 91-92: (2 years of one 
“8e); Phil 50 : ; e , 


12 


VATIC E eee oe 


= B = — 
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sems 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences Hoi 
16 
B Sc 11-12, Chem 11-12................ erret -— — 
Six semester hours selected from ‘the ‘following: Math 3, 6, 30, 3 


Stat 51-52, 101-2... 


Social Studies 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following combinations: Anth 6 
1-2: Econ 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; or Soc 1 and 2 ent 
g 
f 
*Elective (Epid 1, 2, and 3 recommended) 
él 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected, in consultation with the ad- 95 
viser, from the following Epidemiology and Environmental Health courses 
Environmental Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 
Public Health Epidemiology—Epid 121, 122, 123, 131 
Public Health Entomology—Epid 141, 142, 143, 144 
Public Health Microbiology—Epid 151, 152, 153, 154 
Occupational Health—Epid 171, 172 
Public Health Administration—Epid 191, 192 
Elective 
100-level courses in two or more related departments in consult: tion with 
the faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, € 35 
istry, Geology, Psychology, and SOCIOlOgY....secsssossssossosecssossssessčssssscecent MAr M 
1 


"Totali. N E EAE S 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


hr 
" : : rtograf i, 
Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Ca en 
Science; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 
and off c p 


The course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on sre 
courses a andl 


The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oce: inography 

at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the Nava ocat” 

raphic Office, the U.S. Army Topographic Command, and at other 

not too distant from the campus nire 
Entrance requirements are stated on pages 16-19; residence red 

are stated on pages 42—43. 


ADVANCED STANDING jit 
4 i 
; ) cree 

For advanced standing information, see pages 17-19. Note jc ie 

1001: 


be given for correspondence courses or courses taken in service S¢ 


M Electives selected with the approval of the adviser 


à; 
HOLARSHIP 


s , 
* System of gr 


o rema 
n üintai 


in 


Ca, 
S of concentr: ation: ( 


cm 105: ( 


URRICUL M 


Cart 1 
Engl 
Engl 

Math 30: 

Math 31: 

Phys 1: 

Phys ES 

Social Studies: 

^mCy 71 75. 
Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 

Geog 51: 
Geog i 
Hist 39-40: 
4 or 5. 6 
Soc 1: 

Soc 2: 


N -nN 


Cart 107: 
C em 11. : 


Geod 13: 
Col 1 or 3: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 


an gri Fa ol 
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ading is described on pages 29-30. For regulations regarding 


1:4 
ation, o ision, and readmission, see pages 30-31. 


good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 

B or better in half of the courses taken in one of the two 

1) Cartography—Cart 103, 104, 112, Geod 110, 
Geodesy—Geod 110, 155, 156, 160, 161, Geop 105. 


Semester 


Hours 


Required—First Year 


Introduction to Cartography 
English Lies ci Langi 
Composition: Lan 


as C ommunication.. : 
and the Arts and Sciences.. 


English 


ilus 


P recalc 
Calculus of One 
Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 
To be selected from the following.. 
Introduction to American Civilization 
Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 

American Social Problems 


Variable................ rrr nnnm 


General 


1 Year 


Required— 


-Second 
iphy 
Chemistry 

Introduction to English Litera ature, Or 
American Literature 


Physiogr 
General 


Introduction to 
Plane Surveying 
Geodetic Surveying 

Introductory Geology belt 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions.............. enn 


Required —Third Year 


Elementary Photogrammetry 
Intermediate Photogrammetry 
Map Projections z 
Elementary Geophysics 
Elementary Oceanography 
Six semester hours to be selected from the following 
Survey of Western Art 

Introduction to the Arts in America 
Introduction to Musical Understanding 


QN ON 29 29 G3 C2 


SA e 
‘WAAR Aree 
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| Mus 4: Survey of Music I iterature 
! | Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
| | Rel9: The Old Testament 
| Rel 10: The New Testament 
Rel 21: Introduction to Religious l'hought 
| Rel 59-60: History of Religions 


6 
Elective: (Selected in consultation with the adviser ) a 
3 
| | Group Options 
| Two areas of specialization are open to students in this program; students 
select one at the beginning of the fourth year. 
Required—Fourth Year ee: 
GROUP I: CARTOGRAPHY i 
Cart 103-4: Photo Interpretation j 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques uli eeeeeeeesteentti ug 
| Cart 112: Advanced Cartography ... ‘ t sesensennssnennseses " 
| Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocea T 
ography selected in consultation with the adviser)......7 * 
IL 


| 120 
" Total 
| 
| | | GROUP II; GEODESY j 
| | Geod 155: Elementary Geodesy n En aa PNE j 
| | | Geod 156: Geodetic Astronomy inétsvsimee tasa P EE RR 4 
Geod 160: Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares... ? 


Geod 161: Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry......- 


| Elective: (Courses in € artography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocea M | 


ography selected in consultation with the adviser). 7A 
Ib 
l'otal 
| | 
| | BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 
| | a „raph 
| | ` . - narto 4 
| | li Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and E T 
| || Science; Telephone 946-3557 Counseling by appointment only, ed camp” 
i | A , ut 
| | Ihe course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on and a e ive" 
i | || The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography con cean? 
| || I at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the pv locati" 
fi ! raphic Office, the U.S. Army Topographic Command, and at othe 
| not too distant from the campus. 3 uie" 
Entrance requirements are stated on pages 16—19; residence red 
| are stated on pages 42-43, 
Í 
| 
|| | ADVANCED STANDING 


+» wil 
„redit 
; ; a haa no cre 
For advanced standing information, see pages 17-19. Note that 


r , ^ macto schools. 
be Riven for correspond: nce courses or courses taken in service s 


$C 
“HOJ ARSHIP 
Th 


© System of 


i 
grading is described on pages 29-30 
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For regulations concern- 


a 1n 2 
Suspension, and readmission, see pages 30—31. 

n good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
Ij. » n grades of B or better in half of the following courses: Geop 105; Ocea 


~ and 9 semester hours selected from Ocea 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115 


Qr. 
URRIC LUM 


Econ 1 


Geog s: 
, Geog 52: 
pe t 39-40. 


c 4 or 5.6 


Soc 1: 
Soc 2: 


Cart 107: 


v "art 10g. 
Oce, Geop 105: 


x 


Semester 

Required—First Year 3 — 
Introduction to Cartography 6 
English Composition: Le age as Communication 3 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences.. 3 
Precalculus 3 
Calculus of One Variable 3 
General Physics 4 
Introduction to Modern Physics 4 
Io be selected from the following 6 
Introduction to American Civilization 
Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regional Patterns 
European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 
American Social Problems 

32 
Required—Second Year 
Introduction to Biology for Science Majors : ° 1 8 
Introduction to English Literature, or 
Introduction to American Literature 6 
Introductory Geology 3 
Introductory Geology 3 
Calculus of Several Variables 3 
Calculus of Vector Functions 3 
Elementary Oceanograpl 6 

32 
Required—Third and I ourth Y ears 
Physiography 3 
Climatology . 3 
General ( hemistry we 8 
Elementary Geophysics ..........sccssscsssscssssssssscssssessssssssssvsosseseees 3 
To be selected from the following 15 


Navigation 

Physical Oceanography 
Ocean Waves and Tides 
Biological Oceanography 
Marine Geophysics 
Chemic 


al Oc Canogr apt y 


_ 
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Ocea 115: 
Other Courses 


Geological Oceanography 
(Courses in Biological Sciences, Chemistry. Geology, Geo 
physics, Oceanography, and Physics, selected in consulta 


d 
tion with the adviser) : 
Elective: To be selected from the following 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Mus3: Introduction to Musical l nderstanding 
Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
Rel 9: The Old Testament 
Rel 10: The New Testament 
Rel21: Introduction to Religious Thought 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions ES 
120 


Total 


Graduate Degrees 


MASTER OF ARTS 


is 
| Care 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medica scien 


a new degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and " 
under the direction of the Department of Religion. Although certain og off 
in this program are offered only through the College of General Stud 
campus centers, candidates for this degree must register as a campus ~~ 
candidate in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

The program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both P 
and academic work 


d 
rofess 
The intent of the program is (1) to provide wai 
an academic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose proie jen 
effectiveness might be increased through the combination of clinical on gti 
and academic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those me he ar 
dents who have a sense of the significance of theological insights for he: yit 
of the whole man and who desire to combine their medical educat y” 
this correlative study; and (3) to provide a program of research and ini (e 
the area of religion and medical care for those w hose theological train! atio 
in ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward r ing 
in teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical Train cil 
grams of the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes -— 
and Walter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of He: the 
Administration, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and departments 
School of Medicine. «4 the fol 
The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts e our 
of Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of appro" chen 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comp p 
Examination. fic requir” 
For information concerning admission requirements and the spec! ces OF H 
ments for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Science 
Chairman of the Department of Religion. 


AA 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


"^ 


shoo! of Education has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Master 
iho Wis Sin Education. This off-car npus degree program is designed for teachers 
Nd to ish to increase their knowledge of professional and academic information 
The e Me pare for special types of educational service. 
ten | aster of Arts in Education degree programs offered at off-campus 
are available in the following fields elementary administration; ele- 


Menta 3 I 
dy; education; higher education; human resource development; secondary 
g tation; secondary education; special education—crisis/resource teach- 
Wn 'nostic-prescriptive teaching, early childhood special education; and 
ision . : 
Sion and human relations 
À 
MISSION 
Por 


ad « ailed inform ation see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” pages 16—17, 

gree Candidacy,” pages 19-21. 

Roy 
U 

ner. ; FOR THE DEGREE 

Qe 

N n rogram 


21 
11 


Of study consists of either or 36 semester hours of course 


bon “pending upon the chosen field. The thesis (equivalent to 6 semester 
I5 Optional 


R 
"DEN 
Ady. 
Và 
ui o ats ‘nding is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
“Estere 9s; ©Wever, a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed while 
ec 
as a Master’s degree candidate at this University. 
OLARSHIp 


tq, Poin index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who receive 

„eive , C in more than two co irses are subject to suspension. Students who 

More er en Blade of } must confer with the Dean of the School of Education 
n " 
ollmen, for further work. 

h 

Ng 

THES Ig 

ii 

gets 

oie, 


Who elect a thesis mi ist register on campus for Educ 299-300. The 
b. an ane thesis s ubject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 


xl si, ed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Edu- 
Sting and 


ards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations re- 
and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of 


9f tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
advice and direction of the asini of the faculty under 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 
Owen, AY be gr inted without further tuition payment. The student 

maintain continuous registration (see page 33) during this 
* Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
! às fo “nt must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 


rà 
» repe; ited coi irse 
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| MASTER'S COMPRI HENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, th 


cial 
e candidate must pass a spec! 
hour examination on his 


area of specialization. Candidates for the exam! 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file " : 
application in the Office of the School of Education no later than thi 
prior to the date of the examination 


| MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 

| MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 
el 
| | f The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction ov 
degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in" 


ate t0 
| Studies. These degree programs provide a course of study appropriate t 


-o offere 
students who wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offe 


i 
off and on campus 


; ror à E 
. „d for 4 
The programs off campus can only be offered foras 
of students with mutual 


a max! 
educational goals. The programs allow : 
of flexibility; however. 


bjecs ` 


i ie ) 
they must be developed around identified "Univ 


must provide a structured sequence of study toward these goals. 


rog 
| | representatives will work with pd 
| 


interested groups to develop suitable i 
. TIU! 

| The contemplated curriculum must be approved prior to adm " 
{ ` 1 ing 
Graduate School. A student interested in a 


| of these degrees who is not in 


interdisciplinary work le: 

„ampus. . 4 
a group program must register on can in ° 
^ " . d = : e 
f For information on Special Studies programs currently availa 
| | campus programs, see "Special Deeree Programs." pages 67—68 
|| 
| ADMISSION 

T1 

| “ ` ," pages 
| | For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," paš 
Bp and "Master's Degree Candidacy.” pages 19-2] 


| REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


, e 
J «e work IM 
he program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course WOT : 


> 


scien 
e à à 7 TC . natural 7 of 
a plurality of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, i 


th 


al y 
. ore T 
| | political science, psychology. sociology, statistics), with not more ^g 
| : 


j 
equi 
, requ ë 
| third from any single department. There are no thesis or tool red indi 
I 


Advanced undergraduate courses (those numbered 101—200) me na f 

in the program of study upon the approval of the Graduate Schon jl 

the provision that students complete additional work for graduate cree Grd 
Each program of study must be approved by the Dean of the 


School of Arts and Sciences and the departmental adviser. 


| RESIDENCE jp" 


eted "s 
' . complet?" w 
| A minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate work must be cc off 


n > gree 
registered as a degree candidate in one of the off-campus des 


|| | SCHOLARSHIP n fff 
„cumulati ij 
| | Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum ac jies nd 
| " es. 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of stuc 


departments may require a higher average 
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: ^ “ase of a student who receives a grade of F for a un in his a 
"itte: Studies, the Graduate School will require a E "ete 
^ ou; ement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate Schoo 
Ne De ning the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon 
tan. Pan's 


“Cived Approval. A course in the program of studies for which an F is 


the : Cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though an- 
:0 " s 
urse js taken asa s ibstitute 


NSIVE EXAMINATION 


Ma 
f d degree candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
j tg, Ted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on campus on 
: A "a (see Calendar) Gà 
YT ee EM Who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination - 
le p, o Onal circumstances, and with the approval of the department an 
Nj P 'epeat the Examination at the next scheduled date. If he fails a sec- 
^, no further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted. 
" 
Day jr 
Nady; 
d Sci Students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School of Arts 
Adr. E Should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 
"lite “ Without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 
k 
fa, 
Mg ent is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
oar E" 9f absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
pi - When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
Pen ey notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a 
"ang ation period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, 
dacy win 


be terminated. 
MA 
STER or 
" R OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
de 


Dn Ove Government and Business Administration has academic juris- 
Meam pr "e degree of Master of Science in Administration. This degree 
Aking PFOVides a 


ta IN g 3 à course of study appropriate for those students currently 
ittn ates o. 'ernment or industry. It is a professional degree, preparing 
i "vino the Positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 
N to l Competence iS administrators Students expecting DRM 
Men oem should consult the Committee on Doctore S ir 
Com site emment and Business Administration concerning necessary 


Mitte, "dents win usually find it advantageous to consult with the 
The "a Carly E 


teg Diversi a Planning their Master’s degree programs. » —- 
: cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum wi 

Off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 
candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 


“Wee am 3 . EM , 3 > ofa 
* Progra, Pus, Campus registration is limited to the last 12 hours c 
n. 


litte eve 


Cte 
"aae tx etu 


Un 
e 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


inis 

rhe principal objective of the School of Government and Business AMEN 
tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of comp $ 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs "T 
signed to prepare students both for entrance into business and governi 
for advancement to high-level management positions ps? 
gf 


‘ness alee 
quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both business 9724 


Programs in the School include examination of administrative princ! 
ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy decis; 
either business or government must give consideration to related pon 
sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management e Wi 
is not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sens 
tion for management responsibility du d 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental * gr 


- admin! 
as the best preparation for positions carrying management or adm 


responsibility. mA 
[Ihe degree of Master of Science in Administra levelops the PW 
ne degree of aster ol cience in administration develop pent 

: : > the Ô 
common to all management positions regardless of the nature of the qn 


; age 
[his degree program is based on the study of the principles of man 


human relations, and problem-solving plus an area of specialization oop 


In order to provide students with a common body of knowledge al’ 
I ) 


ness or governmental administration, programs include the equivale? 
least one year of work comprising the following areas sots, » 
l. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concer, gd 
esses, and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, an T4 
functions; in the case of governmental administration, a backgroun ipg d 
cepts, processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budge | 
sonnel practices, and policy formulation in government. : sines A 
2. A background of the economic and legal environment of bus jo” 


i 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and p° 
fluences on business tio’ 


1 ^ gccoU 
3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of 4€ j 
budgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems. cont , 
4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships: 4 
motivation systems, and communications etait 
5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of o di yer" 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at 
management level. 
ADMISSION io 
1 ^ iata ” pag 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, p 
and "Master's Degree € andidacy," pages 19-21. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
RESIDENCE A 
Ü 
» comple 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate work must be © 4 
" 2 
registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. juded in p 
. : » inclu 
The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be inc 
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"urs - n 
{Tom ot Course work taken in residence. A graduate student who transfers 

la pp ther division of the University is required to have a minimum of 12 
"3 of cour A . 

f course work as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. 


v 
MOLAR trip 


lt 

T fe! 

* hor Tage of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 
í M i Pi 1 1 4 LI 

Bad. Onsidered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 
dle p - J = 

Oua course of equal status. A student who receives a grade of F in a 


"ho léquired in his program of study must repeat the course. A student 


Se Sc 
cholar ; 
holarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended. 


Vu of “pproval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6 semester 
The | “Ourse work 
line, ^S Subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by the 


"lor 1 
Of the x , é 
tan ES the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later 
Bardin ate announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
E ~ 
* Coy 8 the form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the Office 


& and Information Services, College of General Studies. 
f tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
egisters for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the 
> faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
qon pay » an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
Wing > Nent. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
lest, ? Period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
the e Syond the date the student registers for thesis 300, he must register 
“ure 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


m 
a” 
c 
al 
-— 


TION 


3 responsibility of the student to get written approval from the faculty 

lituti n registration for any course substitution. Forms for requesting 
“re available at the Office of Counseling and Information Services, 
eneral] Studies. : 


. Master’. n 
"mi “Ts Candidate 


ton Mat is required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
tom auon, i 


Before applying for the Examination, the student must have 
. € registered for all of the courses in his program, and he must 
aine « £ : 

“ned a 3.00 (B) avera, for the Examination, a 


Withdraw only by noti 


' to the appropriate department 


' to take the Examination without an official withdrawal con- 
/or the Examination. In writing the Examination, the student 
late what he has learned in his course work and his reading 
the field. The Examinations are conducted at the Univer- 
Students graduating in February, in April for students 
ay, and in July for students graduating in September. 

fails the Examination may, in exceptional circumstances 


Pecific 
a tific approval of his advisers, repeat the Examination, but only 
Pse of on 


e semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as 


c- 
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, E | 


prescribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take tht 
nation will be permitted 


REQUIRED COURSES [d 


B Ad 202: Relations of Government to Business : 

tEcon 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics.. 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management..... 
tMgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration. 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 
Mgt 218: Survey of Data Processing 


Area of 
Cosintridga: 15 LEES. 
| Elective: To be ‘selected with the approv: al of the adviser. 


pe \ Renee. Teeter ——— amma 


Areas of Concentration 


I. AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING p 
74 


. i MS m 
Faculty Adviser: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Ad 
tion; Government 409, Telephone 676-7089. p 
[v 
This area of concentration provides a broad underst: inding of the prin d 


manual, mechanical, and electronic data processing, including comp 
gramming concepts, methods, and languages; an appreciation of the © 1 
ties and the limitations of data processing equipment; a knowleds itt 
phases of management information systems pai per and an under ee 
of management’s role in data processing. It provides an appreciation o 


of data processing as a tool of management, set | 


Mgt 219: Digital Computer Progr amming Concepts.........««« 


age 

Mgt 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man? p 
ment ‘ 1 
Mgt 221: Management Informa ition | Sys stems | Development "and Api i 
cation ^1 j 


Mgt 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization. 


a EIAN 
II. BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENTS Td 
i 

, r " ' -national 
Faculty Adviser: Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of Internatk d 
Government 405, Telephone 676-6892. » d 
T ; budget? | 
his area of concentration provides a background in business c 

i ; oU 
* Not required in Business Management area of concentration meste! h 
Econ 217 and 218 may be used to satisfy the Econ 220 requirement ana ccie 
elective Se 


Mgt 204 is waived for students electing Business Financial Management, 
Operations Research, or Systems Ma 
Mgt 204 Quantitative F 


ement as an area of concentration 


concentri ation 


actors in Administration is waived in this : area of 
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and financial management 


» treasury, long-range pl: 
nning, analysis, implemen- 


nning, reporting, 


Courses are designed to emphasize the p 


" § 
Nd controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


Semester 


Hours 

- RS Survey of Man: rial Accounting.. 3 

B Aq E Financial Decision-making 3 

B Ad 233. Capital Resource Ma NY... eec eode ollis vedi : 
B Ad 237. International Business Finance... 

*3/: Investment Analysis 3 


Met 275 


Introduction to Managerial Statistics................ menm 
Total..... E RARE ILLUS S0 18 
i BU 
USINp 
NESS MANAGEMENT 
tult, 
Ady 
ih dviser: To be announced 
w. "vd O 1 r 
Sa t concentration, with its prerequisites, provides the essentials of busi- 


ation with emphasis upon managing the finance, production, mar- 


p 
5 and acc aging 
l in ‘ccounting functions of a business firm. These functions are inte- 


a fi h : 
i inal course using actual business cases 


Ne s : 
l €Cmester 4 ; 
di ter hours in Mathematics; 6 semester hours in Economics (not 1n- 


p 


$ LCOn 25 n 7 
220); and 3 semester hours each in Accounting, Business Admin- 


ation 

Hn. ^» and S : ! ‘ 

Mentratio Statistics are prerequisite to the Business Management area of 
ation, : : 


Semester 
fours 
Acct 2 
Ad A Survey of Managerial Accounting ect - 3 
Ad 231 Seminar Manufacturing Production — 3 
B Ad 24]. Financial Decision-making nid E 3 
Ad 297 Marketing Management 1 3 
" Case Studies in Business Administration 3 
Total Cor ÀÁ ee E T 15 
Soy 
ERN 
ERNMEN 
ML A IENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
SE dyis 
e Ta Ser: Dani ^ . " " : : 
hi Telephone me R. Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration; Government 
Us , 76-6295 
dfe; È <7. 
loq, ^ * Of c 
ROy, Conce ay . 
a. Then, ae emphasizes policy formulation and administration 
Se x : E M E 
Preparing f t provides the broad dimensions of public administration for 
5 tor managerial responsibility in the public service. 
Semester 
P Ad 213 Hours 
p Ad 23 p ministration in Government 3 
p Ad 251: pen Personnel Administration i nhan 3 
Ad 255. Umm Budgeting 1 nisse puc 3 
Ad 260: s oblems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting.......... 3 
»eminar: Policy Formulation and Administration..............-. 3 


Dota... nin 


VEIT 
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V. INDUSTRIAI PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


f 
Faculty Adviser: Joe L. Jessup, Professor of Business Administration; Govern 
400, Telephone 676-6068 
This area of concentration provides 
tion, equipping the student f 
sonnel management. The 
industrial relations, 


" 
a basic academic and professional fou 
or administrative responsibility in industris t 
courses cover the fields of personnel manag? " 
unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, à 
power development and utilization 


gene" 

poit 

j 

B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations j 
B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management... vi H 


B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining edi € 
B Ad 213: Current Issues in Unionism. Collective Bargaining, 8 1 
Labor Relations .... el 


P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization.. 


Total... 


VI. INTERNATIONAI COMMERCE 


qa 


Faculty Adviser: Geza P. Lauter, Associate Professor of Business Adminis 
Government 404, Telephone 676-7374. «ag on? 
This area of concentration prepares students for careers in firms operating th 
multinational basis or about to enter the international field: for care ir 
federal government and in international agencies concerned with busin? e, 


e s : : eign 
dustry, and finance abroad: and for the commerce option of the Forel 
ice Officer Examination. 


= 
* 
a 


B Ad 233: International Business Finance 
B Ad 248: International Marketing ............... 
B Ad 255: International Trade ..... eed < 
B Ad 256: Seminar: International Trade....... 


B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm..................-«m" 
t 
AM Eh ee 
VII. MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING Z2 
: puildint 
Faculty Adviser: Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management, A 
Room 21, 2131 G Street, N.W.; Telephone 676-7139. age 
This ama At nOD T 1 dor industrial Manas” «ug 
This area of concentration provides a background for indus nd the 
Courses cover Organization and functioning of industrial firms, 4 » 
p " ie 
agement practice and problems of such firms. $^ 
j 
1 
B Ad 225: TN 
B Ad 280: aa 
B Ad 297: 3| lt 
Mgt 224: F| iit 
Mgt 230: 


"a a c F 
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* MANin 
ANAGEMENT SCIENCE-OP} RATIONS RESEARCH* 


ST : 2 ; 
"vernm di |l Robert L. Holland. Associate Professor of Management Science: 
Thi ent 204, Telephone 676-6380 


ls. 
area hos 1 : à a né 
Neches to concentration develops an understanding of quantitative ap- 
Pogram ra problems of managerial control and decision-making. While the 
“Wciateg > develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory 
nique With the various techniques, it is oriented towards applications of the 
` Tather than their theoretical mathematical content 
Semester 
4 Hours 
tM 996. A 
Mer 225: Introduction to Mana zerial Statistics 3 
Met 22«. : ET aaa 
8224: al Statistics Mene iE 3 
in Met 229. | Programmir Techniques and Applications 3 
"lier Coy. lagement Science ind Operations Research LL 3 
TSes: from the following as approved by the 
€ 
"d 225. , P » wile 
icturine. Production 
Met 910. C [ oduct 
Met ES É Programming Concepts 
^^^ Compar ital Computer Systems and Their Manage- 
Mot 224 ment 
Met 28. l'heory and Management of Systems 
p ystems Analysis by Simulation 
Total 18-21 
1 
! MA T 
ANAGE 
Cu “GERIAI ACCOUNTING 
Cult, 
J Adviser 
Teleph Anthony J. Mastro, Associate Professor Accounting; Government | 
lis ám, ^^ 676-6055 . 
"lea of ini 
nt: „of COncentratior rovide lad e i né d x P a 
Ino ation. provides a knowledge of interrelated systems of ac- 


a In p] 
nt annino a; s F Fa : 
S of P'annir g and control tor manag ent. I mphas s is on the require- 


] mar 
Dor. “Nagemen aa 
MET ace “ment for accounting information with concern for general and 
| fun, ~SOUNtine nin; MMSUNE- : 

"tions 5 Principles to the extent related to the managerial account- 
II S 


icial Accounting or the equivalent is prerequisite to 


Semester 
Acct a i Hours 
Cet 262. Survey of Managerial Accounting 
Acc 276. Business Income Taxation 


4/9: Manag 


U G3 U3 G3 w 


Cet 295. agement Planning and Control... 
Met 219. Seminar in Accounting SAEN: 
* Digital ¢ omputer Programming Concepts................... ee | 
Total 15 


n is waived in this area of concentration. 
] erequisite for this course. | 
urs of elective in the Re- 


Tg 58) 
"tute 4 CN equivale 
* Acct 27« Valent | 


)urses 


trance into this program, students 


> 


Or 282 


<< toe © E 
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X. PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


- 
. ; . : :nistral" 
Faculty Adviser: Stanley N. Sherman, Assistant Professor of Business Adminis 
Government 312, Telephone 676-7462. " 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional £0 ant 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in procure me d 
viti ^, | 
contracting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement acti feder! 
the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors to the 
government. m 
ou? 
j 


B Ad 279: Purchasing and Materials Management 
B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting.. 

B Ad 282: Government Contract Administr: ation.. 
B Ad 283: Pricing and Negotiation 
B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management 


XI. PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 
istra" | 


Admin 


Faculty Adviser: Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public 
Government 310, Telephone 676-6064. 


f : cin 
This area of concentration provides a broad foundation for work 1 alate 
mental planning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership ano os 
proces 


financial management activities. Its main stress is on financial 
decision-making in the public service. 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government 

P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting............... 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, : 


Total 


XII. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


; : i G 
Faculty Adviser: Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration; 
1A, Telephone 676-6792 l ound 
professiona ont 


p 


vul 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in public ior am 
ive organiza i tb? 


idministrati om 


^ 


This area of concentration provides a basic academic and 


management. The courses cover the federal administrat 
process; principles, functions, and problems of personnel à 

ae 
public service; unionism and collective bargaining; and mé inpower 


and utilization. 


B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining...........««« —À 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government 

P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration............. 
P Ad 232: Problems in Public Personnel Management....-. 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization... 


(COOMMMMNNNNRNNNNEEMERRTNYT D 
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REs : 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cu]ty 
QT 4 Management Science; Government 
lis 
are; > 
4 of concentration provides i basic academic 


dviser: Daniel D. Roman, Professor of 
*"lephone 676-6298. 
and professional founda- 


lL ean: 
A- " ^ 
,' equipping the student for responsibility in research and development man- 


tme 
Ei. Ihe courses cover technolo | change and manpower, public policy 
0 and technology, government contract administration, and the 
ration of research and development 
Semester 
Hours 
jm 282: Government Contract Administration aiu ce Panes 3 
p v 230: Administration of Research and Development............7 3 
PA - Technological Change and Manpower..........««emmmmmmisá 3 
Other c d262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy....... j 3 
Ourses: To be selected from the following as approved by the ad- 
B Ad 22« MM NUES ORNA To T —€— eases iearer iset 6 
Ad a : Seminar: Manufacturing Production 
285: Systems Procurement and Project Management 
Met oe Mathematics for Management ; 
Met el Introduction to Manager ial Statistics 
226: Managerial Statistics 
18 


Total Seek bese A et e eus 


: Sys 
STEMS MANAGEMENT 


M 
2 jo uer Marvin M. Wofsey, Professor of Management; Building Y, Room 
his are: 1 eet, N.W.; Telephone 676-7183. 
m, Om Of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
Meme - the student for administrative responsibility in computer-based 
M the th © courses cover computers, data processing, operations research, 
Cory and management of systems. 
Semester 
‘Mot 203 Hours 
Met 220; it comet for Management apte er aa ees eeeennnnnstnnsanon 3 
220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 
lo. agement + ane nw. 3 
Mot 224. Management of a Data Proce 3 
Met — heory and Management of Systems IM ue Een. 3 
25: Introduction to Managerial Statistics...........«.mmmmiá 3 
vc iii 
T Total... deo iesocskscsbenabaenosacosidbtee siis ses pei si 15 
“CTV pc 
Unlese E 
A A nt elects to write a thesis, he may select electives appropriate to 
Tie om graduate courses offered by the School of Government and 


lepartmental 


SS : 
ffe Admini i 
tings ; inistration. To choose electives from other related c 


np 

ic $ In thi - E 
ally advi is University, the student must obtain the written approval of the 

‘ Se a Meer 
` Seling r. A form for this purpose may be obtained from the Office ot 
and Ir " P d IR 
Met 50 d Information Services, College of General Studies. 
Nugent Quantitative 

Who v istration 18 waived in this area of concentration “ 

nr rse which 


wh 
elective cou 


Factors in 


<= 222s 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE" 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with ri 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley Research Centen K 
ton, Virginia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley: y» 
Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment arè 
able to students in this program. Ev 
The programs at NASA-I angley lead to the degrees of Master of Sci 
(by special permission of the appropriate department chairman) D0 
Science in the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering (including OP" 
aeronautics and astronautics), applied mechanics, computer-aided v 
design, computer science, electrical engineering, flight sciences, materi? y 
gineering, and mechanical engineering. These programs are open to yer 
NASA employees and area residents. With the approval of the 1$ 
courses may be taken in nondegree status. : ith 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation T as 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Marylan goe | 
graduate engineering program leading to the degree of Master of jo af 
fields of electrical engineering and in ocean engineering. The progr cili 
open to qualified NSRDC employees and area residents. Classroom * 


ons 
ttl 


t 


at the U.S. Naval Academy are available for this program. s risdictl™ 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic JU Gene! 
Over these degree programs which are administered by the College 9 
Studies. 
ADMISSION f 
e 
4 d v : d ," pages J 
For detailed information see Admission as a Degree Candidate,” pag 
and “Master’s Degree Candidacy,” pages 19-21, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE gu 
ra 


The minimum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved P gr 
courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). WI witho’ 
proval of the Department, the student may elect an optional program ad 
thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of PP compre, 
courses. All Master’s candidates are required to pass a Master $ ude "^, 
sive Examination. Students whose undergraduate study does not — Om 
sary prerequisites may be required to take more than the minimun 


I re » y af 
nours required. of ste? 
Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs ft e " 
: ‘ements O 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements OF | d 


: ctudies in PP ug 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of pes by! 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be app 
student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


SCHOLARSHIP coi 
r hose who f^ 
For Master’s work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for tho! ptional P. 


is. 3d . . i [U + shel " 
credit for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow a or high? 
gram without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade o 


catalogue. 


* For course descriptions, see the Scho M of Engineering and Applied Science 
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has. 

bin for graduation Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades 
vil B, are barred from further enrollment in graduate courses c ordinarily, 
E" * readmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the grade of C 


n s 
e * or two Courses are required to take additional course work to make up 


i 
nimum semester hours of work with grades of B. 


“SDENCE 
" Bener, 
tme neral, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
Kien ‘tudy, must be completed in the School of I ngineering and Applied 
Mss, s 
TER’S THESIS 
The 
ly m; "Bree candidate must submit : acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 


ad develop Pendent use of the knowledes and discipline of thought acquired 
9Ped by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
"hig Wor Siven field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate the results 
CUM In writing. Work of a suitable character for which the student has 
al responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, 
Significant amount of work is completed without faculty super- 


1 part Of registration { 


for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
"fà opri: ite 


department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
Sis ti title 3 thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit his 
X of = to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the begin- 
© semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration in thesis 
t or p, titles the student, during such registration, to the advice of the mem- 


“Wiser p faculty under w hom the thesis is to be written. He may consult his 
ut 


5 


Ss 
j 
= 


The” : the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 
ima be i In final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
jte enro» Pe date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
k Stude S in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
alt E" Will be granted an additional semester and must pay the “Continu- 
v re ration" fee (see page 24) unless he is naitend for course work. If 
M ext i Mon Of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for 
” an 9 of time will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 


A thes Pay tuition 
tesis i pi may be 
Mm; Cterr mined 
If the t 


as for a repeated course. : 
submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 


thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is termi- 


Opies of detail 


ed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
Omp, 8 are § £ § 


available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
"ecome the property of the University and are deposited 


Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
ee 


^L MASTE R’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


© appr ^ 
PProva] of the Department, the student may elect an optional pro- 
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gram without a thesis which consists of 
approved graduate courses 


1 


3 ster ov 
a minimum of 33 semester h 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVI EXAMINATION 


After completing his prescribed 
Comprehensive Examination. 
ciples and method and their 
may be written, oral, or both 
Master's Comprehe 


. a Ma 
program, the candidate must pass à di 
to demonstrate substantial understanding iini 
. Exam 

use in the area of his interest. This EXxa! 


; jon 0 
\ graduate student who fails any portio » 
: f 


. » exami 
nsive Examination on his first attempt may be exall thee: 


‘ommi 
more time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining Coma 


tees the stud 
the event of failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, 
graduate status terminates. 


TIME TO COMPLETI MASTER'S DEGREE RI QUIREMENTS 


^ full-time Master's candidate is 


allowed a maximum of three cz 
to complete 


all degree requirements, from the date of his first graduat ast 
status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time sees! 
candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time limit miss 
include any period of registration as an unclassified student before a 

to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any specified period Shy 
approved leave of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration ol 

absence under the conditions and 


e-stU 


requirements then prevailing. towed tif 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the à du 


„d to sf 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted t d ! 


F row 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and apP 
the Dean. 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


NU 
' ion with the ^j 
Ihe School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation has à gp. 
"LL ^ ^ , nas d 
Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Maryland, ing ^ 


"T 
ing neer r”) 
uate engineering program leading to the degree of Master of Eng! aft 


è : x rees ane 4% 
ministration. The program is open to qualified NSRDC empr e for Ù 
residents. Classroom facilities at the U.S. Naval Academy are avali " 
mU 
program " jurisdic’ f 
Ihe School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic of Gel 
. " ge 
over this degree program which is administered by the College 
Studies. 
| 
ADMISSION 6!" 
: "andidate," Pas 
For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate, P 
and "Master's Degree Candidacy,” pages 19-21, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI y 


jon 
; sietrati0 iu 
dministf e P? 


Fhe requirements for the degree of Master of Engineering A‘ e (Se 
c , science 

the same as those listed under the degree of Master of Scie 

64-66). 
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à SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


lAsr 
ER 
i OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Legislative Affairs) 

q EW Droo i i 

dieg Program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
P ; 

; s a concentration in Leg ve Affairs is offered off campus by the 
J rt e U School of Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the ¢ ongress 

“arch «ted States, inch des 12 semester hours in legislative theory and re- 

Mli ...° 12 hours in the processes of politics, and 6 to 12 hours in public 
eo analy à : 
T of lysis. For further informatio contact William F.E. Long, Associate 
| ^ g 
; alph E Gr iduate School o Arts nd Sciences. telephone 6 6-6210. Or 
1 Gene "Belles, Director of District of Columbia Credit Programs, College 

ral Studies telepho 676-7016 
MAg 
OF ¢s 

h F SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 

Ninana s: 

Wa Pera A — 
$ W ation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Fort McNair, 


bs. ington, D« 
E in Adm 


program of study leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 


Inistration is of 


À Ministra: ; tered by the School of Government and Business 
| y dustri 3 he program is open only to current students and faculty of 
y 1 * College of the Armed Forces. For further information, contact 
‘lOp age, Faculty Adviser for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


S | : 

chool of Government and B isiness Administration, telephone 

Mag 
TE 

ster of Science in Forensic Science, an interdisciplinary pro- 


students concerned with the legal and scientific aspects of 


ly being offered on campus by the Graduate School of Arts 


e S : 
"Vider tudy for 


) 28 
| de. IS Curren 
thea Scien " 


Ce 
dents es 


atics or in the biological, physi- 
legree is required for admission 


degree with a major in mathen 


Sciences, or àn equivalent 
gree program 


Cle Brar . bes ; 3 
“Nee m Of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Forensic 


N 
Wit COnsi a : 
a out tl Sts of ^6 semester hours of approved graduate level courses with or 
e f Nes ` ES A 
" fo] OWin a (equivalent to 6 semester hours). The program must include 
jeter hoe Fors 201 202. 224 225 or 226 297 or 228: Met 218; and 6 
Viga Ou , D. eve, eet, ee 22b, 22 220, Mg : 
y S from "W 9! graduate-level courses selected, with the approval of the ad- 
ty Ute y rk biological and physical sciences. The remaining semester hours 
two and mana Must be selected from approved courses in the areas of science, 
"ape T - t , 
lo 9l the IT ment science; however, the student may elect courses from only 
Pass aN ĉe areas There is no tool requirement All students are required 


NL t cers ( 
hog} © general 
| thig \ Arts 


Omprehensive Examination 
requirements for Master’s degree study in the Graduate 


Pop taster’ and Sciences and for a description of elective courses suggested 
3 ^ Oroo , " ; T ^" " > 

Gr further i degree program, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
ad n . : > 

t ‘Uate : 9rmation, contact William F.E. Long. Associate Dean of the 


‘Or NO 
0 " e 
X PI; Ol of Arts and Sciences. telephone 676-6210, or Earl Ross, Direc- 
"rog , , 76-732 
I TOgrams, ( ollege of General Studies, telephone 676-7320. 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFI AIRS 


In cooperation with the National War € ollege, Fort McNair, Washington, nz 
and the Naval War € ollege, New port, R E program of sti idy lez iding to Ur 
degree of Master of Science in International Affairs is offered by the Schoo r 
Public and International Affairs. This program is open only to students d 
faculty of the National and Seen War Colleges. For further informatici, 
contact R.C. Burns, Coordinator of t e W ar ( ollege Program s. School of Publ! 
and International Affairs telephone 6 676-7050 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Oral Biology) 

ça 
In cooperation with the Naval Dental School of the National Naval Medi” 
Center, Bethesda, Md., a program of study le ading to the degree of pose by 
Science in Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology is offe 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open to dental ° 
cers serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other » " 
agencies. For further information, contact William F.E. Long, me ward 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, era 
B. Wright, Associate Director of Maryland Credit Programs, College of Ge 
Studies, 676-7024. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Forensic Science) 


| Studi? 


4 program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Specia Gral: 


with a concentration in Forensic Science can be of ffered off campus by wr 
uate School of Arts and Sciences for a group of students with mutua K 
in the study of [ scientifi aspects of legal evidence. For further informé ation, © ele 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences © 
phone 676-6210, or Earl Ross, Director of Plans and Programs, Colleg 
General Studies, telephone 676-7320. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Telecommunication Operations) | 


on ' 
A new program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science n od of L 
Studies with concentration in Telecommunication Operations is offe is i 
campus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This progran, g jons | 
signed to introduce personnel with technical b: ickgrounds in commune nage | | 
to related work in the field of business administration, economics, m infor | | 
ment science, political science, sociology, and statistics. For further choo! l 
mation, contact William F.E. Long, Associate Dean of the Grady d | 
of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Ralph I. DeBelles, Dire pom || 


udi alep 
District of Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, t€ 4 
676-7016. 4 
4 
4 
| 4 


ga d 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
OF THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


location 
Code 
xo ber Location Page 
" Aberdeen/Edgewood, Md ; E. 
83o Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va... 85 
59} Andrews Air Force Base, D.C "duc ANER AE e r RRD N 75 
i) Anne Arundel County Public Schools. Annapolis, Md................... 82 
465 Arlington Annex (Bureau of Naval Personnel)............... cess 78 
n Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Va........ 85 
446 Army Topographic Command, Corps of Engineers, D.C............... 75 
lp Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md... 83 
jp Bolling Air Force Base, DC. ess 72 
ls) Building T-7, National Airport, Gravelly Point, D.C..................... 78-79 
50 Bureau of Customs, D.C UTE ANNETTE T c2 72 
$0 Bureau of Domestic and International Bodineig D.C: i. 72 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs DARE, oe eoe 72 
03 'ureau of Naval Personnel (see Arlington Annex) 
41 CAPSO-Navy, Arlington, Va. 79 
0g Calvert County Public Schools, y 83 
V Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va.................... me A MER LA 86 
Q caroline County Public Schools, Denton, Md: VLLL 83 
6 Charles County Public Schools, La PARER, IE.,. cscctcossdevetet ee 83 
i Charles Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md... 83 
0 Civil Service Commission, D.C... sss 73 
eee Guard, DC... a a S 73 
j -Ollege of General Studies coordinated courses 
2 9mmonwealth Building, Rosslyn, Arlington; V&i 735. d 79 
0 efense Supply Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va........... 79 
0 "Partment of Justice, D.C ished. scien ee 73 
0 @artment of Labor, D.C. senem cn UE 73 
Ü "Dutment of State; D.C. LL n ord s NES 73 
0 -Partment of the Treasury, Bureau of Accounts, D.C............... 73 
| istrict of Columbia Government; DICIT Oe eee 73 
j istrict of Columbia Public Schools, D.C.....................- 82 
“Orchester County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md 83 
“dgewood Arsenal, Md. (see Aberdeen Edgewood) 
nvironmental Science Services Administration (see National 
.ceanic and Atmospheric Administration) 
arfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va................ccccccssssessseeees 85 
; Falls Church City Public Schools, Falls Church, Va............«« 85 
| "auquier County Public Schools, Warrenton, Va s. 


“deral After-hours PYOQTAIM. ..cocschiscdostcsttedistesdhnccrostoties te saan 
edera] Aviation Administration, D.C 
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Location 
Code 
Number Location 
150 Federal Communications Commission, D.( 
150 Federal Reserve System, D.C e 
103 Forrestal Building (L’Enfant Plaza), D.C 
310 Fort Belvoir, Va... 
501 Fort Eustis, Va.. 
504 Fort Lee, Va.... 3 + > 
201 Fort George G. Meade, Md.. 
502 Fort Monroe, Va. 
302 Fort Myer, Va.... TAE 
516 Fort Story, Virginia Beach. Va 
221 


510 


220 Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, Md. 

313 Hoffman Building, Alexandria, Va 

324 IBM Corporation, 

101 { Armed Forces, Fort McNair, D.C ( 
192 Internal Revenue Service, D.C. "id. eene nennen 
150 Interstate Commerce ( ommission, D.C. - 

434 Kent County Public Schools, € hestertown, Md.. 


503 I angley A iT Force Base, Va. eeessossssesssessse 
326 Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va. 
466 Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, te 
320 Melpar Division of E-Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 
222 Montgomery College, Rockville, Md. IL 
435 Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md à 
506 NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, V: 
314 Nassif Building, Falls Church, Va....... Tome E 
210 National Naval Medical Center. Bethesda, Md... b, 
212 National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (formerly En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration ), Rockville, Md 

150 National Science Foundation, D.C........... 
204 Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md..... 
514 Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va... 
511 Nava 
214 Nava 
509 Nava 
290 Nava Administration, Bethesda, Md 
203 Naval Ship Research and Development Center. Annapolis, Md 
213 Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md 

Naval Ships I ngineering Command (see Prince Georges 

Center Building) 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk. Va.. PELAN 

Noncredit courses 

Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale, Vass...” 

Osbourn Senior High School, Manassas, Va.... 

Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md 

The Pentagon, D.C 


eee as 
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Location 
Code 


, “mber Location 


Post Office Department, D.C ; 
Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Shi 
Command), Hyattsville, Md ston 
Prince Georges County Public Schools, Up 
Prince William County Public Schools. Manassas, Va 
Queen Anne County 
Reston. Va 
St. Mary’s County I 
Social Security 
Anne, 
chool, Manassas, Va. 
aston, Md. : 
..86—87 
87 
82 


87 


Veterans Administration, D.C i 
int Hill Farms Station, Warrenton. Va. 
Vashington Navy Jud DCE.. 
'icomico County Public Schools. : lisbury, 


Vorchester County Public Schools, Snow Hill, } 


" 
"cursos. 
2 : 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


| 
| 
I 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
| Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 
| | Education Director: Edward Corbin 
| Office: Room 205, Building P-20 
| Telephone: 574-5348 
l Representative for the University: Stephen Crandall 
| Telephone: 676-7067 by per 
l Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others 9Y 
| mission 
| | 
f | Federal After-hours Program 
i | Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
I Telephone: 676-7018 by pet 
I Open to employees of federal agencies, military, and industry, and to others 
t» y y 
l mission 
| The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 
if " 
f BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 
| | : inanis 
| | Director: James J. Doherty, Training and Career Development 
! | Office: 2100 K Street, N.W: 
j Telephone: 964-8000 
| | 
[i | I 
i) | | BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 
| | | WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 | 
z : t N98 ye ranch 
i | Education Director: David Sullivan, Chief, Employee Development rèr: 
l Office: Room 1521, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street an | 
| Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
| Telephone: 967-7075 or 967-7076 
| 
| BUREAU OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS, 


| WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 


Education Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 
| Office: Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4231 


72 


" vr at wg 
"^ 
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CIVIL SERVICI COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 
Greer Person, Director of Personnel Hie 

Or information contact Employee Dey elopment Officer, Personnel Division 
Of ice: Room 1679, 1900 I Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 632-5400 


COAST GUARD, 
Chief, 
Y 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch (CAS-S 81): 
Jarry 

flice: Room 81 14A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 

telephone: 426-2342 


DE - 
PAR TM; NT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. D.C. 20530 


Education Director: Daniel Keenan. Chief, Career Development Section 
Vffice: Room 1132, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 739-437] 


Dr 
EPARTMEN] OF 


C LABOR, WASHINGTON, D.c. 20210 
Ra, Training and Development Group: Joseph Maas 
~ Information contact Mrs. Carole Johnson 

flice : 


Room 6141, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
*lephone. 961-2101 


Dr 

| EPARTM] NT OF 
-laison 
Extensic 


STATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20520 


Officer: Mrs. Barb 
n Studies 
| ilice: 


ara Morlet, Registrar and Training Specialist for 


T Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3 
| *lephone: 557.5517 or 557-5518 


DEP, p. 

| ARTMENT OF THI TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 
BURR, . 
d U OF ACCOUNTS 


“ation Director: Miss Pamela Carlson, Employee Development Specialist 
Ie: R 


oom 112, Treasury Annex Number 1. Pennsylvania Avenue and 


ISTh 1c... 
RICT oF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 
quon Director: C. Howard Larson, Chief, Training and Career Development 
ice: R 


Tel oom 215, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Phone: 629-2997 


FE 
R ' ? ~ 
RAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 
lcati : yn 
in Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank. Employee Development Specialist 


, “oom 509, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
"lephone. 426-3320 i 
FE ^ 
DERAT o 
u ^ COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 
Cati " i 
Offic. Director: Charles A. Orsi 


eje, Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
Phone: 632.6304 or 632-6385 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel l'echnician 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 

Education Director: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
Office: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-6101 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20423 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer 
Office: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 
Training Officer: Herbert L. Morris 

Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 632-4107 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 


«telo 
f : : : / D DIE jvisl 
Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, Training D 
Bureau of Personnel 
Office: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Telephone: 656-9125 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 ith 
al 


Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Trail 
Division; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employee Relations an 
Division 

Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont 

and H Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 389-3101 


Aven 


Forrestal Building, L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 


sag P 
: : * Lu) ation 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Educ? 


Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 

Program Coordinator: George Merritt 
Office: Room BE079, Forrestal Building 
Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 | 

Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. | 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Open to active duty military personnel and Department of Defer 

retired military personnel and other federal employees on a space-avé 


0 
ae BOR 
ise civilians, pas | 
ula | 
203 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C 
Project Officer: Col. Edward Nacey, USAF 
Office: Room 324, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Telephone: 693-8413 
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Director tor the University: Harry R. Page ; 
fice: Room 302, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 676-6115 

"Piésentative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
tlephone: 676-7028 


! 7 - b ye f the / a forces 
PN to Students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Force 


Wack: : 
'ihington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20390 


Edu... i 
“cation Director: Miss Clara Williams, Employee Development Officer 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.W 


à, tlephone: 433-3188 or 433-3160 
*'Sentative for the 1 niversity: Stephen Crandall 
tlephone 676-7067 


Open to 


active and retired military personnel and all federal employees 
\ 
ARYLAND 
\be 
deen Edgewood, Md. 


' ic 'hief, Educational Services 
Diy deen Area Education Director: John L. Lichy, Chief, Educatic 


"e: ildi j i o ing G d, Md. 
2100s Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Groun 


Rages Phone; (301) 278-3385 

mod Area Education Officer: R.G. Mehr 

Tene: Building 4475, Edgewood Area, Md. 21010 
Repre Phone: (301) 671-2166 eK 

elenlative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Üben Phone: (202) 676-7023 


R r erdeen Proving 
p eve t f g ser of Aberdeen Proving 
Mound everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of 


LM 


i Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


dy ati 

vat 

Og o" Director: John Clark 
re 90m 4, Building 3484 
ele £ 

Repre Phone: 981-6377 


ntas; 3/1 
Tei ‘ative f 


or the University: Robert Engle 
On, Phone: 
De ' 


676-7025 dass 
© mili ci 7 ther: 'rmission 
5 Military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by perm 

Army 


À 9Pographic Command, Corps of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 20315 
y 
Q Ucati N ieislon: 
lohn Rae Directors: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Divisic 


Off, Development Specialist; Mrs. Connie Clem, Personnel Specialist 
Tele ; "ISkine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W. 
R Phon 


“Dre nt: „©: 227-2147 

n Telepp live for the University: Edward B. Wright 
en, 916: 676.7024 

A 


0e 
C. *Mployee 
w 4 Ohen: 
"hin, * tained 


" è : ers by per- 
S of the U.S. Army Topographic Command a — oe 
at least one week prior to the first week of classes, 


Development Division, Telephone 227-214 


te 
CIPIT 
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76 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 (see Aberdeen/ Edgewood) 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf Berglund 

Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 

Telephone: (301) 677-6421 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 

Telephone: (202) 676-7023 6 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Geor 
Meade 


Frederick Community College, Frederick, Md. 21701 
nity servi 


Education Director: Patrick L. Christoff, Assistant Dean of Commu 
Office: Opossumtown Pike 
Telephone: (301) 662-0101 

Representative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: (202) 676 7025 

Open to everyone 


Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, Md. 21740 


Education Director: Frederick F. Otto, Dean of Community Services 
Office: 751 Robinwood Drive 
Telephone: (301) 731-2800, Extension 36 

Representative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: (202) 676-7025 


Open to everyone 


Montgomery College, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Education Director: Howard S. Geer, Director of New Progr: 
Services 
Office: 51 Mannakee Street 
Telephone: 726-6088 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: 676-7029 
Open to everyone 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
Education Director: J. Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
Office: Room 209B, Building 1 
Telephone: 295-0574 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright ij 
Telephone: 676-7024 ibe wai 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of 
Institutes of Health, and to others as space permits 
à; WE 0852 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 2 
cer 


Education Director: Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Offi p 
e pike 


Office: Room 323, North Bethesda Office Center, 11820 Rockvill 
Telephone: 496-8261 
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Pre : T 
jentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


telephone: 676-7024 


Open t 
9 all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permission 


Wal Ac, a 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Coord; 
Ordina 
n e dinator for the l 


niversity Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist, 
Naval à 


À Academy 
"e Maury Hall 
tep Phone: (301) 268-7711, Extension 642 
: a 
ele ntative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
“phone: (202) 676-7023 


Pen t 
0 , 
*Veryone by permission of the Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Academy 


Nay 
al Air c... 
Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 


ining : 
um Wanda Dent E. G. Russell, Head, Employee Development Division; 
Of “ada Denton, Employee Development Specialist 


ice 
tlep ‘aval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 
Rep, denhone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-373: 
È ve for the Universit y: Edward B. Wright 
Ope Phone: (202) 676-7024 


l to n 
Military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


Val Sc 
0 School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


"Iman 
Vademi, p Officer: Capt. William J. Green, Jr., MSC,USN 
Office. p rector: LCdr. William Auton, MSC, USN 


Tele, COM 131, Building 141 
RePrese One: 295-1314 
r ente 
Tele uve A the University: Edward B. Wright 
Open ^ 9ne: 676.7024 : f 
So . : 
hoo} o ilia, Personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Naval 


*alth Care Administration 


Nay 
al Shi 
IP Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


tatio 
Ofen Director: Price Mosher 
Re Telephone ding 42. Tr aining Center 
Presenta (301) 268-7711, Extension 8210 


a Ive d 
0 le Phone- the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Pen s 02) 67 6-7023 
to t 
*Veryone 1 . 
Yone by permission of the Officer in charge of the Center 


Nay 
‘al Shi 
BUT > Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 


Dir 
Oie; pem: Mack A. Curtis, Head, Training Division 
Re elep; Phone t 113A, Building 8 
7 Native E 1204 or 227-1169 
Open Phone: 676. i niversity: Edward B. Wright 
Dey, © mili 4 
vele te 
"lop M personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Research and 
nter and to others by permission 


te 
Aet 2 ee es 
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Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building 


Parklawn Building, Rockville. Md. 20852 


Education Director: C. M. Hull 

Office: Room 18A03, 5600 Fishers Lane 

Telephone: 443-1965 
Representative for the l niversity: Frank Dulong 

Telephone: 676-7029 A 
Open to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ? 
others by permission 


^ nc E E py 
Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Command), 1% 
ville, Md. 20788 


Education Director: Frank Sharkev. Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room 118E, Civilian Personnel Office, 3700 East- West Highway 
Telephone: 436-1104 

Representative for the Universitv: Robert Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 


Open to everyone 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


Education Director: Eric Levi 
Office: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 
Development, 6401 Security Boulevard 
Telephone: (301) 594-4523. 594-4524, 594-4520 
Representative for the University: ] rank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


; by perm 
Open to employees of the Social Security Administration and to others bY 


4 
si 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington Annex (Bureau of Naval Personnel). Arlington, Va. 20373 "T. 
atio 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Educ? 
raining Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon ft 

Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 .entive = 
Program Coordinator: John K Wilkerson, Head, Training and Ince! 
Section 

Office: Room 1706, Arlington Annex 

Telephone: 694-1269 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 

Telephone: 676-7064 


i i ili »mployees 
Open only to active and retired militarv personnel and all federal emp! 


c. 20315 
atio? 


f 


Building T-7, National Airport, Gravelly Point, Washington, D- y 


à „nse Edue 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense 


Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
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OFF- 


4 ) 
ty MATERIEL COMMANI 


D, 


1S Tucker 
an te Coordinator: Mrs. Le 
)ff 


r-7 
Room 2507 , Building 
k Teleph 697 ‘927 9 


Iicer: Reading Black 
oyee Development Officer mpi f 
Office Room 1527, Building 
elePhone: 697-0341 od LN 
c Nentative for the University: William C. 
| | 'mployees 
Telephone 676-7064 tel and all federal employ 
to *Clive and retired mil tary personnel a 
nnex) 
>œ Arlington Anne 
"t 9f Nay al Personnel (See Arling 
CAp 22203 ‘ AT EM 
PSO. Navy, Arlington, Va. 22203 gga ie E 
i ithle 
: Marc uart Miss a 
Catig Director Donald I arq e 
f E 1 h Stree 
Ste No. 2, 801 North Randolp 
Offic, Ilston Towers Ne 2.3 e 
Ce Room 1111, Ballstor ow "E eei: > 
Telepi 9^5 r 692-44 or 692-44 
Re NE: 695.4476 r 692 Lact si. | 
T8entative for the 1 niversity: 4 ! md 
k » t efense, ¢ 
; te cw l of the Department of Defe 
a tlitary ind civilian personnel of th 
y Permission 
Com 


slyn, 
Boulevard, Rossly 
mal 1320 Wilson 

Ming" falth Building, 

" Va. 22299 

Ba 

bi 


i and 
se Education an 
D tment of Defense Educ 
epar 
lajn; On Director and Chairman of the 
uns A Advisory Council: Philip F. Strat 
Mice. 


Telen; “om 3C 147, The Pentagon 
Progr Phone: 697 -8015 or 697.2823 
[m 
Ome Coo rdinator- Miss Anna M 
Jflice 


Brown 
oom 205, 
^ len Phone; 


ng 
ommonwealth Buildir 
i j it Boyer 
© for the University: W, Graz 
ne: 67 


| 

ig and to 
f > civilians, 4 
f Defense ci 
| and Department of De 
'rsonnel ar 
© duty military pers 
Personne] 


» b SIS | 
h r vai e basis 
n :e-availabl 
a space- 
" fede al em loyees o a 
and other f ra 


tary 


ent Branch 
f, Employee Developmer 
trang, Chief, En 
Philip € Strang, 
90m 8A 111 
Te W. Gaffney 5 : 
€ for the Uni IVersity: John | m A 
em nd à l of the Department of Defens 
) litary and ivilian personnel o 
Der Sion J d c 
Fo 
"t Be 
i Belvo f, Va, 22060 
"car: 
Ot." Tector: Eric Eber 
I 


tM zllding T.1483 
el g 3 
Phon * 664. 154 or 664-4546 
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Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 m. 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permiso 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Education Director: Mrs. Elizabeth J. McGowan 
Office: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 697-0607 
Representative for the University: W. Grant Boyer 
Telephone: 676-7026 E 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permissi? 
Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 
son 9! 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Building Administrator: John M. Johnson 
Office: Room 156, Hoffman Building 
Telephone: 325-0150 
Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 


5 , : S 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employee 


Manis 


IBM Corporation, Components Division, 439 South Grant Avenue, 
Va. 22110 


Manager, Education Department: Thomas Henning | 
Telephone: (703) 367-3450 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va. 22101 


Richard W. Graves, Director, Student Activities 
Telephone: 356-1960 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


Melpar Division of E-Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 


: e . ¢ r 
Education Director: Anthony B. DePasquale, Personnel Relations Manage 


Office: 7700 Arlington Boulevard 
Telephone: 560-5000, Extension 2450 


USA COMPUTER SYSTEMS COMMAND 
Donald Anderson, Chief, Technical Services and Training Division 
Office: Melpar Annex 
Telephone: 573-8274 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 
Open to employees of Melpar and others on a space-available basis 
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| ike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 
Novit Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va 


e f fense Education and 
ation Director and Chairman of the Department of Defe 

lhini oM F. Strauss 

t Advisory € VUE Philip I 

: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 

separ’ 697-8015 or 697-2823 
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Open 


ston, Va. 22070 
HUNTE 


Te rt Chaplain, Jr., Principal 


* 2401 Colts Neck Road 
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LA 
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Ice: 
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REDEEMER UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


The Rev. J. Robert Regan, Jr. 
Office: 11508 North Shore Drive 
Telephone: 471-5295 
Representative for the l niversity: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 


Open to everyone 


Stonewall Jackson Senior High School, Manassas, Va. 221 10 


Charles Wildman, Principal 
Office: 205 Lomond Drive 
Telephone: (703) 368-9156 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 22134 


Education Officer: Major Richard H. Lang, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Building 2008 
Telephone: (703) 640-2826 
Representative for the Univ ersity: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: (202) 676-7063 ched 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian personnel atta 
the Marine Corps Base. Others may be admitted by permission. | 


Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 22186 

Education Director: Eric Eber (Fort Belvoir) 
Telephone: (703) 664-3154 

Station Education Office 
Telephone: (703) 347-6602 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 

Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson | 
Telephone: 676-7481 

MARYLAND 


Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


William Scott, Assistant in Personnel 
Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
Telephone: (301) 268-3345 

Representative for the Univ ersity: Douglas Nelson 

Telephone: (202) 676-7481 
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baltimore ( 


‘ity Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 21218 


of Personnel; Marvin C. Davis, Kenneth Horvath 
3 East 25th Street 

(301) 467-4000, Extension 451 

tve for the University: Frank Dulong 


202) 676 7029 


v 
Molina r 
line ( ounty P 


Ted 
“q 


ublic Schools, Denton, Md. 21629 


“l Silton 


On Director of Instructior 
I] 


Telen; Làw Building, Market Street 
< Phone; (301) 479-1460 


Re 
Drese 
le alive for the 1 niversity: Douglas Nelson 
*Phone: (202) 676-7481 


Char " 
Ss Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


Ulrica 
( T Dunkle, Progr: 


im Counselor 
lice 


Tele Thomas Stone High School 
Re “Phone: (301) 843.64 
€p 1) 843-6461 


the University: William C. Shelton 


l UNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 
Javig 

On Brown, Administrative Assistant 

to ( alvert € ounty School Board, Dares Beach Road 

“lephone: (301) 535-1700 
CHA 


I 
by ES COUNTY PUBLIC 
"Wood 
Off. í. Leviner, Assistant in Personnel 3 T 
Tele ; Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
*Phone: (301) 934-4671 


SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 


ST 
* M A c 
ARY's ( OUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN. MD. 20650 
"het 
1 . i 
Of.. D. Rigby, Assistant in Personnel 
Nee: t 


Teleph "* Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
“Phone: (301) 475-9141 


> Ur versity: Douglas Nelson 


ommunity College, Frederick, Md. 21701 


h 
"Ine > A . 
r, Dean of Instructional Services 


Frank Dulong 
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| Kent County Public Schools, Chestertown, Md. 21620 
| Robert J. Eckert, Director of Instructional Services 
Office: 400 High Street 
| Telephone: (301) 778-1595 
Representative for the 1 niversity: Douglas Nelson 
Telephone: (202) 676-7481 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 
I | Charles Proctor, Director, Staff Development 
Office: Montgomery County Sc hool Board, 850 North Washington Street 
Telephone: 279-3444 
Representative for the University: William C. Shelton 
Telephone: 676-7249 
| Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 
Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development and In service Training 
| Office: Prince Georges ¢ ounty School Board 
) | Telephone: 627-4800. Extension 218 
| | | Representative for the University: William C Shelton 
| | Telephone: 676-7249 


Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centreville, Md. 21617 


John H. Webb, Superintendent 

Telephone: (301) 758-0855 
B Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


| | | Somerset County Public Schools, Princess Anne, Md. 21853 


| I" George F. Carrington, Director of Instruction 
| | | Office: Prince William Street 
BIN Telephone: (301) 651-1616 
i | | Representative for the 1 niversity: Douglas Nelson 
! | | Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


i} || | Talbot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 


| Arthur R. Higginbottom, Director of Instruction 
| | Office: Washington and Dover Streets 
mE Telephone: (301) 822-0330 
| | | Representative for the l niversity: Douglas Nelson 
| | Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


Paul S. Hyde, Supervisor of Instruction 
Office: Long Avenue and Mount Herman Road 
| Telephone: (301) 742-5128 
Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


au a s 


)FF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
OFF- 


; 3 
: ll, Md. 2186 
Presto County Public Schools, Snow Hi 
Office: 107 East Market Street 
telephone. (301) 632-2582 


f th Univers ty: Douglas Nelso 
* tor the ersit 
One: (202) 676-7481 


i 'a. 22301 
-Andria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 


Qin p, Hills, Staff f Development "AR 
dee: 1005 Mount Vernon Avenu 
in ` 390 

Represa Phone: 5. 549.139 


| ty: iglas Nelson 
T jeative for the 1 niversity: Doug 
"lephon.. 676-7 481 


i Va. 22201 
"ig ton County Public Schools, Arlington, 
E 


Guter, Staff Dey elopment Officer 
Uu 426 e Quincy Street 
e phone 55 83 


iglas Nelson 
b tative for the Universit Doug 
“lephone. 
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+ 'airfax, Va. 22150 
; d County Public Schools, Fairfax, V 
Rra 

Qglo Ott, Stag Development Officer 

Tey: 0709 Page Avenue 
Ren Ep One: 691.3209 2 

Tea live for the U niversity: Douglas Nels« 

“Phone. 676-7 7481 
^ Va. 22043 
| ^ a "C ity Public Schools, Falls Church, | 
Me * "X E 

On x P rincipal, George Mason High Scho 

Teeny, tua Leesburg Pike 
Ypres tone; 532-1329 Ison 

TOt tive for the University: Douglas Nelson 

Vien One: 6-748] 

| 22186 
^ iy Public Sc hools, Warrenton, Va. 
de: . 


10 Hote] Street, Wa 
* (703) 347. 2320 
h or the U niversity: 
One: 202) ) 676. 7015 


irren Green Building 


John A. Morrow 


075 

Aly; : County Public Schools, L eesburg, Va. 22 

vin G, ; 

In, ‘ards, Staff Dey elopment Officer x 

ES D Schulke. Supervisor, Elementary — 
Tel, Loudo Ounty School Board, 20 Union 
Mae fo for the U niversity 


Douglas Nelson 
“) 676-7481 
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Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale, Va. 22003 


Representative for the University: John A. Morrow 
Telephone: 676-7015 


Prince William County Public Schools, Manassas, Va. 22110 


William Helton, Director, Extension Education 
Office: Tudor Lane 
Telephone: (703) 791-3113 

Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 


Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


TIDEWATER CENTER 


Director, George Washington University Tidewater Center: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23366 
Telephone: (703) 838-8444 
Open to any qualified individual 
"i «tary inst?" 
| | Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following milita 
lations: 


Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 | 


| Education Officer: 1st Lt. Jack Carter, USMC | 
Telephone: (703) 444-6410 


1 | Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 
il | Education Director: John Williams 
| | | | Telephone: (703) 878-5508 
i} i} | | | | Fort Lee, Va. 23801 
BITE TEE 
i k l | | General Education Director: William P. Brantley 
mu i | | Telephone: (703) 734-1073 


Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 


Education Director: Henry Stone 
Telephone: (703) 727-2454 


Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (703) 428-1111, Extension 5232 


m New 


| | Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Da 
| Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 


Educational Adviser: W. R. Hudgins 
Telephone: (703) 425-4473 
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l 
DN Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


ation Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Weep se (703) 764-5757 


Ms zie ton, Va. 23365 
| SA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hamp 
È i “lark 
* taining and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clar 
lephone: (703) 827-2611 


a | 
Ml Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
Ry 


Teona Services Officer: Lt. (Mrs.) C.R. Apfel, USN 
“lephone: (703) 444-7694 


N ' y 
ha Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 
Te ‘onal Services Officer: Ensign D.E. ver, USN 
“ephone: (703) 425-2613 


Na 
Riy A Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 
lation, 


Iderso JSN 
al Services Officer: Ensign Robert C. Balderson, US 
‘leph 


One: (703) 464-7811 


_ Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


Te 8 Director: Mrs. Mary K. Lawson 
"Phone: (703) 444-4912 


Ug. 
, Atlantic Fle 


í N 
Toa al Services Officer: Warrant Officer George Pearman, US} 
“hone: (703) 444.6945 


et, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


aval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 
"ining è 


ae LCDR G.D. Despiegler, USN 
One: (703) 397-6581, Extension 242 


aval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


"cation 


CON irector: LCDR Donald Whittaker, USN 
i De: (703) 444-7272 


- 
'"a St tees 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


petical 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alpha 


ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
struction. Courses carrying the designation “C ampus Course” are ni 
offered only on campus. The courses are subject to change. The 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
of 


a 
Courses are assigned triple numbers, all of which are listed in the 1 
Schedule of Classes, published three times each year. The first is 4 -i n 
ber assigned by the College of General Studies at the time of registi? nul 
cating the location of off-c: impus centers. The second number is a of 
assigned to the particular department. The third number, the only m by 
three which appears in this catalogue, is the course number assign foll 
department; this number indicates the academic level of each course? ua 
First-group courses——Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are pa 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the appro", 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken bv juniors and seniors. 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up unde we? 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may P 
ited toward a higher degree pan, 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are te 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for yi nt 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the ue mus ^ 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that studen 


plete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. ed ee rf 
are plann 


Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 he inst " 
c 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of t g 


d 


qualified seniors; they are not obe to other undergraduates. Qui 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Health o ve? 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses y t^ 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman who 1$ " 


j 
the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser, ® nis! 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and Business / 
SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT e 

story cori 
ac ( 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfa me 


- h the 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after 
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ACCOUNTING 


Urge * 
| (3,3) Ls. a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 
| * hour cw emcee course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3 ). A semes- 
Work OF of tally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 
One laboratory period a week for one semester. 
A 
"REVIATIONS 
1 the deen: 
ed: lescription of courses in this catalogue, the following abbreviations are 
Ace 
imc, ‘Accounting HCA Health Care Administration 
Anat ‘American Civilization Hist History 
Anth Anatomy Ital Italian 
; Art Ar OPology LAm Latin American Civilization 
L Bg, Biol : : Met Management Science 
J B Ad ju, e cal Sc iences Math Mathematics 
F Car C. Siness Administration Micr Microbiology 
f Chem cartography Mus Music 
Clas Eanair} Ocea Oceanography 
Asia 5 ASSICS Oral Oral Biology 
A Pa: Asian I anguages and Phar Pharmacology 
“on "ratures Phil Philosophy 


f pie nomics PE Physical Education, 
Ap p vation Health, and Recreation 


Epiq English Phys Physics 
N -Pidemiology and P Se Political Science 
Fors os ronmental Health Psye Psychology 
Qu tà Science P Ad Public Administration 
cod Geode. Rel Religion 
"tog Jeo mi Slav Slavic Languages and 
."Braphy and Regional Literatures 


Ceol cience 


Soc Sociology 
Ceop Geology Gn. S a h J 
Gem, Geophysic ee: ME: 
"m c 751Cs S Ed Special Education 


"érmanic | 


anguages and 
Aeratures 


S: 


p&D Speech and Drama 
Stat Statistics 


la i — — " — — n -— - 


à 6-6055 astro, Associate Professor of Accounting; Government 302, Tele- 


x Introductory 


pi y Accounting (3—3) 
asic unde 
Ports. derstanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 


* accounting measurement and communication of significant eco- 
ave m financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
10 —elved credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1-2. 


tary Control (3) 


.“Ndard ç and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
tion, pay. osts, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motiva- 
Né Costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who 
101. “Ived credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 
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| 111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


; : A yt ; u 
| The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the M 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequis 
1-2 


he 


115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 


: > , “> +) anenuntill 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accoun 
ecelv' 
necessary to the management process. Students who have rece! 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. 


| 121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 


, : $ . arauisiti 
| In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: amo 
| assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 9 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


| 141 Governmental Accounting (3) " 
+p e 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governm 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2. 
144 Federal Accounting (3) 


3 E H : b 
Accounting procedures in the federal government, with emp bud 
j | agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-bas® 
Prerequisite: Acct 141. 


| 161 Federal Income Taxation (3) ti 


> , : VAL d d corpo 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals an 
| | differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. 


| | 171 Auditing (3) 


diting P 
. " > 24* 1 1 a 
| |I Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted au pratio" 
| ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preP 


| | of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


oo 


Accounting Systems (3) d conl 
, n 
ing 

" 1/1 


x 3 e x s Jassificatio 
Organization and use of accourting information: classific e 
| | : acc 
| and reporting; development, design, and installation of ye 

| tems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: Acc 


| | | | | 191 Advanced Accounting (3) "m i 
| | » stam ui 
| | Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidate pri 
| | | business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchang visité 
| | T tw LA mes is, Prereq" 
I | | mi | adjusted statements, source and application of funds. 
| | TEREI 121. 
I | , 
, 
| 193 Business Budgeting (3) o eri 


Principles and procedures in the development, installation, Pisite: ! 
| of a system of budgetary control to aid management. TW n 
| 1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 € 
credit for Acct 193. 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) »— cco” 
Study of the nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation r 

| ing reports primarily from the management point of enn 101 a 
Acct 1-2 or 115. Students who have received credit for Ac 

receive credit for Acct 215. 


eee 
* as 
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i 
23] Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income. 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


241 Ace : wu 1 
l Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 


Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


ematical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
accounting, 


262 Bus; í 
* *usiness Income Taxation (3) 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, and 
their Owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions and 
tàx research, 


? 


e 
</5¢ ea 
: Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
Study of generally accepted auditing 
ternal audit 


A3 - 5 
“€ctronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2 or 115. 


ndards: internal control and in- 


1g, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 


^ 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) 
Integrative 
vontro], 
Pricing, 


case study approach to management systems for planning, 

and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, transfer 

Preran . "temporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


282 Ac E 
i Counting Information Systems (3) 
evelopment and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis. design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 
e ^ , » re- 
‘sing, accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre 
"equisite: Acct 1-2 or 115 

k 

“95 Se r 
a minar in Accounting (3) 

lected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 


discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


tor. 

Dhe : BM fw Tele- 
s 676-6070 Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization, P-10, Tele 
1-75 I 


tion to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) 

and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 

asis On their contemporary importance. 

271 Se Y a 
Semin 


ivit ar: Research and Teaching in American 
i 


Zation (3) 


ration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 


) 
to bibliography 


Anatomy 


Chairman: To be announced. 


*207 Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck (2) sags 0 
Gross dissection of the head and neck. Lectures and demonstratio 
the development, histology, and neuroanatomy of these regions. 


| Anthropology 1 cae 
- 

I. d | ; Td 
| Chairman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; x-1^ 


phone 676-6075 


1—2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) ory: 


à La : À ist 
Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and culture h al 
Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles 
tural behavior. 


201 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3) 

l Survey of the development of anthropological thought; examinati 
| Mg : anthropo 

|| | subject matter, methodology, and theoretical approaches of an 

especially as they relate to contemporary societies. 


on of the 
log 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) id 
ce the ue 


| Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology sine al ? 
| journa 


| 20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current 
| monograph materials. | 


| 
Art p 2 


"1 
T a z k i A Telephone 
| Chairman: F.S. Grubar, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telep 


| | 6085 
| | 31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) ime 
Nm - sili modern t 

| Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to 

| A foundation for further study in the history of art. 

| 

| | 71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) feren | 
Wl EL : : . sted re ; 
| | Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected to the Re 

i | to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings 


| | publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 
| 110 Contemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 7b 
| 3 in 16th and 


| Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
|| | century Italy. ip 
per sf Scienc? 
|| * Open only to students in the program of study leading to the degree of Master ” 
| Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology 


92 


Biolog; +2 
logical Sciences 


Chair 
man : f e 
an: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Telephone: 676-6090 


"OLOGy 
Sm 


A 


Int - i i i 
| roductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 
ecture (2 l ) ; i i 
€ e (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 
asis on man as a functional organi in hi front ial 
A S i C al organism in his environment. Materi: 
He AETR Material 


11-15 
-12 In » . n H 
troductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) (Campus Course) 
aecture irs) I 3] i inci 
pe m (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
ves dersned to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
é clence equire l i nd 
ces. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 


majors. Material fee, $15 a semester. 


Busi 
Sinesc “i 
hess Administration 


Cho; 

üirmc 

Dh an: H.R. Page, Professor i ini i C m I 
One: 676-6115 age, Professor of Business Administration; Government 302, Tele- 


5 r 
1 Introduction to Business (3) 
Struc iviti 
Structure, ac "S, £ i ise; i ibuti 
sa re, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
individual and to society; careers in business. 


101 T i 
: he Business Environment (3) 
*conomic : egal envi i i i 
ic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 


cal i nNcec cant 
influences; contemporary problems and issues. 


102 F 
s undamentals of Management (3) 
lanni izi 
€ 1 u "0 4 "o0 i i 1 i 
wm "à organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling act 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


ivities of 


103 : 
. ersetona Management (3) 
hilosophy of i ini 
tena x phy of hospital administration: special services, food service, main- 
ance, internal review. 


105 p 
pn. Management (3) 
ne labor ce i 
or force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 


Progr : 
ams, orga : : iviti 
organization and policy in personnel activities. 


106 p 
roblems in Personnel Management (3) 


Princi 

nDciples z 

c sag problems of personnel management and indust 
ed by cases drawn from industry and government. 


B Ad 105. 


rial relations 
Prerequisite: 


107 C 
ollective Bargaining (3) 


Ameri 
erican ioni . 2 E ` 

unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and 
ministration of collective 


public 


policy 

J Cor > . 

aroun The negotiation and ad 
g agreements. Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. 


93 
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109 Office Management (3) 


" a Ron ion 5 
Organization and management of the office, office and informatk 


scion f 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis supervision P 
lems. 


111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3—3) 


otif 
ó " á ^ " ect! 
B Ad 111: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in co j 
processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. 


112: problems and cases in special kinds of record keeping and 
administration. 


recon 


113 Real Estate (3) 


gene 


Principles of urban real estate practice: leasing and property man -— 


: ^ : ^ -han T 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban 


131 Business Finance (3) 


anni 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; ae" of 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, 9 12 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: / 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31: Stat 51 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


m 
La à SE nlt fue ational Anam. 
Principles, practices, problems, and Institutions of Internal Ma ance?! 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, B Ad 131 
. icite* i 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: 


135 Managerial Finance (3) f inter”! 

; ; b a > ms O ^nf* 

Functions and objectives of financial management: problems i of 0 
financial analysis, forecasting. planning, and control; manageme 


porate capital; problems of capital supply. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) ir 


ent, ^ 
A , ; r : anageme y 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio manag securi 


: . , and > etd 
cluding analysis of the national economy, industry, company, visite: Ac 


: -erequi 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prereq 


1-2, B Ad 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


alis 
anas 

; ; „mand aP pe 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and dem tools. Pre 
retailing, wholesaling 


requisite: Econ 1-2. 


Emphasis on major decision areas am 


143 Marketing Research (3) po 


+. mêl 
or ; ; basic I^, v. 
Principles and practices of marketing research; emphasis on ntation f 
and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and prese 
sults. Prerequisite: B Ad 141 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


rivate carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 
q 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 


(3) 


ages 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Morte; 
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17] Principles of Transportation (3) 


17 


17 


: PUT asis al 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on wen 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 
requisite: Econ 1-2. 


^ , PARSE 
2? Public Utilities (3) 
"^nrent: ^ve “ serv- 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, se 


i i ulati ith e asis 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation with emph 
d telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


On electric, gas, a 


3 Transportation Systems Management (3) i 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of ret 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and internationa 
transportation. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 


i : : : for ‘ as— 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban rer 
area needs, modal evaluation cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 
Prerequisite: Econ 1 -2 or equivalent. 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) 


178 M 


181 


19] Business R e 


193 


198 C 


202 


208 


: , e : fassa* E itions es- 
Physical movement of goods in international business; „condi e ied 
sential for successful tradir export shipment, documentation, procec E 

" a P - anage- 
Problems, Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export traffic manag 
ment policy Prerequisite: Econ 1—2 


anagement of International Business Operations (3) 

i i ‘ , paniza- 
Analysis of ov erseas projects according to purpose and type of organ 
tion: 
World 


$ ati i ifferent 
development and management of overseas ee ee —_— 
areas. Prerequisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 
Manufacturing Production (3) 


act : 3 . “ti ‘ acturing 
Basic Principles and methods of manufacturing production. — 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various proces: 
and fabrication industries 


ports and Analyses (3) 


; " x : si f data, inter- 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of dat 

ore ; " 

Pretation and presentation of findings 

M 


anagement Communication (3) 
Problems of 
Oral 


i " ar format, 
communication; written communication, style and 


x UP AL tag eadership, 
~OMmunication, oral briefing and presentation, group lea p 


completed staff work, related subjects. 


ase Problems in Management (3) — 
"Mg iue "2€ awn [ro 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases draw 
>usiness and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141. 


Rela — ; 4 
elations of Government to Business (3) me 
" i ?pende 
“gulatory and promotional activities of the p areae 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, reg 


i 
ig r 
iion of labor-management relations. 


Personne! Man 
Urvey 
abor-m 


; lations (3 
agement and Industrial Relations (3) siesta 
r "OCe. , mck 
Of personnel management practices and procedures 


| g 
anagement relations. 
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209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


i >- advanced 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advan 
problems. 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; "d 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission 
instructor. 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) f 
. z i E š t o 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduc 


labor relations under collective bargaining agreements, 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 


> > - «oducts: 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, prod d 
equipment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology . on 0 
r P " è " > , C 
aging the production function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permiss! 
instructor. 

231 Financial Decision-making (3) at 
. : "Ru . . men 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset ang 

problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, H ‘Acct 

forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: 

115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. 


232 Capital Resource Management (3) olicy: 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend P9" 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. 

233 International Business Finance (3) 


he 
— " act of t 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact Ad 
evolving international payments system on business, Prerequisite: 

131 or equivalent. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 


A al 
^ i EL. ~ j te ation 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of na - 


-. man 
: ^ : 4folio m 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolk Ad 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: 
131. 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Inde" 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling: with 


: ~ yf anagement 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio managem Ad 


e n site: 9 * 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisit 
237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) janning 
i luct plano" 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product P 


: ales pro 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales F 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


motion 
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243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 


applications 
248 International Marketing (3) 


Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product de- 
eting structure and trade channels, advertis- 


velopment and policies, ma 


ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. Effec- 


tive international mark 


z Strategy 


PETN : , 

255 International Trade (3) 
Public and private foreign trade institutions; principles and theories of 
international trade; role of foreign trade and investment in U.S. balance 
of payments; problems and ch ing patterns in the Western Hemisphere. 

5 . " ; sa . 

256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 


Problems arising from economic integration; emphasis on European Eco- 
nomic Community; U.S. trade with developing nations; East-West trade 
problems and potential; foreign trade policy. Prerequisite: B Ad 255 or 
permission of instructor. 


Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 

International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing. 


261 Managerial Microeconomics (3) 
(Formerly Managerial Economics 1) 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or per- 


mission of instructor. 


262 Managerial Macroeconomics (3 
(Formerly Managerial Economics 1I) 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; 


or equivalent; or permission of instructor 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles —— 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination o 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


^q : : 2 
280 Procurement and € ontracting (3) 
Overview of procurment and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


^?Q -] ~ ae . 3 
282 Government Contract Administration (3) 


e : AP e < bliga- 
Surveillance over contractor performance of contract. Rights and obliga 
tions: changes, suspension of work, default, convenience termination, in- 
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1 n , ; y zov- 
spection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of controversies on £ 


ernment contracts. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission of instructor. 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) j 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, 4" 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, een 
risk; cost principles; incentives: relationship of contract type to work y^ 
quirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or Pe 
mission of instructor. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 

z r . agement. 

Development and procurement of major systems Project rane ye 
Procurement planning—from concept formulation through contract de 


: . > or mis 
tion, development, and manufacture. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or pe 
sion of instructor. 


293 Business Research (3) 


T : . * ather- 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and erpre- 
ing, research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, inte 
tation and presentation of findings. May be repeated once for credit. 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) (c 'ampus Course) 


á a - : - aa ` , : 4 com eti- 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated ber 
tive environment in which a complex situation is played out using 

*oc D © g. 
puters. Prerequisite: advanced Master’s or doctoral degree standing 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) d im 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing pea 
J SIS " *Sie* advi 
plementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: a€ 
Master's degree standing. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 


ree N p 3 logy: 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodo 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Cartography* 


pedir 


a ~~" . ^ " . ) raphic 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Carto£ 
Science, Telephone 946-3557 


1—2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) 


The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundam ics 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Characi® inta- 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, repre pro 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of bini anc 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts of oa i 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methods, P. 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, C< 

tion and reproduction. Prerequisite to Cart 2: Cart 1. 


ntal 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


CHEMISTRY 


103-4 Photo Interpretation (3-3) 

History of photo interpretation. Fun- 
'rpretation, topography, hydrology, vege- 
rs affecting photo interpretation. Civil 
and military nterpretation. Measurements keys, and diagnostic techniques; 
reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation. Satellite photography. 
stration: Geod 17. Prerequisite to Cart 104: 


Photo interpretation and its 
damental concepts of image i 
tation, and man-features P 


Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


Cart 103. 3 


1 


107 Physiography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, cli- 
mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glaciation; 
physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2 


108 Climatology (3) 


Introduction, causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water 
mass movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics 
111 Cartographic T echniques (3) 
State-of-the-art orientation in the techniques and procedures currently used 
in cartographic agencies, including field methods, evaluation of source 
t screens in color separation, shaded relief, 
map reproduction, and associated managerial practices. Prerequisite: 
Cart 2. 
) * ; 
112 Advanced Cartography (3) 
Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map compilation, sta- 
tistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision systems. Aero- 
space cartography, including orbital navigation, lunar, and planetary 
charting. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


maps, use of scribing and cont: 


Chem istrv 


ho 3 " > 
man: C.R. Naeser, Professor of Chemistry: Corcoran 104, Telephone 676-6120 


) lo 
HYSICAL SCIENCE 


3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course for nonscience majors: credit toward a degree at this Uni- 
versity given on completion of Chem 4. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 
(3 hours). Selected topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and 
trated to introduce the nonscience major to the basic 


geology are 


methods and acl ements of physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a 


semester 


"EMISTRYy 


12 General Chemistry (4—4) (c ampus Course) 
: 'versitw. oiv 'om- 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on od 
pletion of Chem 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitatic 


(1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including qualitative 
-bra. Laboratory fee, 


inalysis, Prerequisi 
$18 a semester 


one year of high school alg 


* In 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


— 


Acting Chairman Chung-wen Shih, 


Professor of Chinese: Suite 714, 2100 M Street 
l'elephone 676-7106 


CHINESE 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chine 

A year course: 

pletion of Asia 

mentals of g 

I 


se, Level I (3 


3) (Campus Course) 
Credit toward 


a degree at this Unive 
Classroom (3 hours), 


rammar and pronunciation witl 
aboratory fee, $17 


1 è som- 
rsity given on - 
laboratory (1 hour). de 
1 graded reading and prac 


in writing. .20 a semester. 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3 3) (Campus Course) 

: E ari. . - : e 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this 1 niversity given on a 

tion of Asia 4. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) peers 

of grammar and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written fet, 

guage and reading. Prerequisite: Asia 2 or equivalent. Laboratory 

$17.50 a semester 

Economics 


a E 50 
Chairman Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics: ( -617, Telephone 676-61: 


al prerequisite: Except for E 
all other courses in E 


i »- -2 is pre 
Department “con 217-18 and 220, Econ 1-2 

er 
requisite to conomics 


> 


1-2 Principle 3) 


s of Economics (3. 
Lecture (2 hours), 
principles, institution 


requisite to Econ 2. 


recitation (1 hour). 


E ^ -onomic 
Survey of the major econ 
$, and pr 


ud 
fe He is pr 
oblems in contemporary life. Econ 1 


121 Money and Banking (3) 


Nature of money, credit, 


ancial institu- 
commercial banking, and other financial 
tions in the U.S. monet 


ary system. 

*179-80 U.S, E conomic History (3-3) 
Process of economic growth 
ment of various s 
179: 1607 1865, 


from Colonial 
ectors in the e 
Econ 180 


velop- 
times to the present. De Econ 
conomy and their interdependence. 
1865 to present 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 
For graduate students in fie 
students in economics. 
employment theory. 


te 
radua 
Ids other than economics; not — an 
Econ 217: price theory. Econ 218: inc 
Departmental prerequisite waived. 

220 Survey of Principles and Iss 
For students in the M 
Survey of e 
problems 


ues in Economics (3) 
aster of Science in 
conomic theory and its 
Departmental prerequisit 


s : : ogram. 
Administration degree Poomi 
application to contemporary € 

e waived. 


terdepartmental course off 


ered by the departments of Economics and History 


Chai» ý 
hairman H.G. Detwiler, Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone 676-6940 


» Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and ade- 
Yar s . 

e e professional preparation are prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 
?m 201 to 400 


108 Human Dey elopment, Learning, and T eaching (3) 
Lecture (2 hours). field work (3 
in the morning, arranged by the 


Principles of effective t 


successive hours each week, preferably 
Director of Laboratory Experiences), 
eaching based on an understanding of human de- 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22: Psyc 29 or 
112 


112 Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to 
made tests, interpretation 
Educ 108 and 123. 


students, selection and construction of teacher- 
of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 


11 


Elementary School Art (3) 


Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under- 


graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
Material fee, $5. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 


music activities essential to basic music: understanding. Materials and 
techniques. 


* > " y . Li >) 

115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 

Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience, 


123 Society and the School (3) 


Historical and social development of education, contemporary issues, co- 


Operation of the school with other community agencies, functions of 
school personnel 


*128 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
children's original expressions. 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 

For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 

207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 

For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 


c room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 
-— 
his 


Course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111, 


101 


ara i os 


102 COLLEGE OF 


217 


5^1 


226 R 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Educ 


GENERAL STUDIES 


208 Human Dev elopment (3) 


Contribution of various disciplines to 
ment throughout the 
vant research 


à velop” 
an understanding of human deve? 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of re 


209 Child Dev elopment (3) 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development. 
and practical implications for 
tributing to a knowledge of chi 


; a ation: 
Analysis, interpreta 
instruction of research in disciplines C 
ld development. 


210 Adolescent Dey elopment (3) 


EVE x aly- 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. -- in 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of researc 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


212 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration. 
. . . . * . —— anaiy* 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations: statistical an 

of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 


and 


213-14 History of Education (3 -3) 


Educ 213: 
evolution of 


514: 


n : : . 21 
European backgrounds of American education. Educ 


the American school system 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, 


high school children. 
difficulties, 


3 : , and junior 
and needs of slow-learning elementary and jut 


-ning 
" . * earning 
Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of les 


18 Philosophy of Education (3 3) 


„ation 
dic 217- 7 , - , i hy of educatio! 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy 


: A 9 . nolicies and 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape polic! 
offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom P 


Current theories of teaching and 


rocedures (3) he 
: : Pm ) teat 
learning and theit application tc 
Ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers 


3 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 


$, 
A h K - au nethod 
Historical and psychological background: evaluation of recent “diagnos” 
materials, and techniques in teaching b 


; ions of d 
reading; demonstrations of € 
tic and teaching techniques. 


224 Reading Problems (3) 


«anes 
. son JN ‘nical technid 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical - teach- 
in testing and teaching. 


Prerequisite: one or more years of rece 
ing experience and 


: : age arts. 
à previous course in reading or language art 


eading in Secondary School and College (3) 
Methods, techniques, and mate 
ing skills, including skills in 
reading programs. 


ent read 


rials necessary for developing effic Juating 


ar s eva 
content subjects; organizing and e 


ation (3) 


ob- 
Identification, definition, and 


E E 1 . tant pr 
analysis of some of the most import 
lems f. 


acing the contemporary American elementary school. 
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228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 
Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education 

229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
jectives, Organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
and community life. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
practices in the operation of the elementary school. 

233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 

241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 

243 Human Relations in Education (3) 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


2« 
2 


17 Adult Occupational Education (3) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 
foreign countries. 


^ ^ r ve ` : . (1 
25] Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
Introductory survey 


definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 

252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
Procedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 


and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
pe : : . 
254 The Middle School (3) 


bes a i ^ ^ of 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course 
study, extra-classroom activities 
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255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) 
S s 4 «ation. 
Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary educati 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. 

257 Educational and Occupational Dev elopment (3) " 
"T ; i i : york; 
Theories of career development: factors influencing the world of peces 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and 0€ 
pational information. 

259 Secondary School Administration (3) P^ 
1 " 2:4 " e * nictratior 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administra 
including practices of the modern high school 

260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 


: inl : ; ern super 
For experienced teachers and administrators Review of modern SUP 
visory concepts, including practices in schools 


269-70 School Business Management I-II (3—3) 


: ; t : > ‘ness man” 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the businessa in 

x . è , , " "n. racticu 
agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practic 
educational business management. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


ai j , ance; legal 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school unane 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and tec hniques. 


275 Seminar: School Finance (3) js of 
. a : ; r »thods 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including meth 
financing. 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


«4 pub 
: : : “bcp : entia ia, P! 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity med 
lic participation in policy-making 


278 School Law (3) 


> m iu teach- 
Sources and scope of school law: legal rights and responsibilities e Ys 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interes 
group. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


in 
- ends 
Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs, and tr 


higher education in the United States. 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) ities; 
: d à T ' s iversi™ 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and un 
duties of trustees and administrators. 


285 Student Activities (3) plie 
I 1.249 i ; assem 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, asse" ) 


aa g^ "e ^ sets attenti 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; atte 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization d ma 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, an 
nance problems. 


EDUCATION 105 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for g 


raduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program 


E 2 : " 
297 Personnel Administration (3) 
Organization and 


administration of personnel programs for 
institutions 


educational 
Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, 


and functions. 
298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations. negotiations. 


" 
2c an, ba i" 
72-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


301 Data Processing in Education (3) 


Machine accounting and computer 


technology for counselors, teachers, 
and administrators. 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel 


Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs 


relating to the effective elementary school social 

studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 

317 Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementarv School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. 
and innovative programs relating to the ef 
curriculum. Admission b 


Research, techniques, materials, 
Tective elementary school science 
y permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


Consideration of problems and approach 
and racial minorities in American society 
advantaged in urban areas 


es related to counseling cultural 
; emphasis on counseling the dis- 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 


Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within 


groups. 
l'echniques and practice in group counseling. 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
Others working with children and adolescents. 


371 Introduction to College Teaching (3) 


(Formerly Princ iples and Methods of C lege Teaching) 
General principles, methods. 


techniques, and experimental instructional 
media for teaching at the college and university level. 
372 


Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) 


Supervised experience in a selected area of college 


Educ 371 Admission by permission of instructor. 


teaching. Prerequisite: 
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373 The Junior-Community College (3) 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year «o 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) el 
T i ? ‘ ' i "ucture 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruct, 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration. 

381 The Adult as a Learner (3) inf: 

d A nine: 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on lea 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. 

382 Methods in Adult Education (3) nods 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional oa and 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed instructior 
systems approach in developing training programs. 

383 Counseling of Adults (3) 


Theories and practical applications of occupational counseling, ws 
ing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primarily intended sË 
selors in military, government, business, and industrial organization 


hasit 
oun 


384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


hoo 
n j onsche 
Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school and n 


" A anizationS, " 
agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary organizati 
community. 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


+ niet T" 
ems "iate à minis 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to ad 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program 
391 College and Univ ersity Curriculum (3) 


; and 
* , e valuation * 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evalu 


trends in the higher education curriculum. 
392 Financing Higher Education (3) id, pro 
. e p » alu, 
Analysis of private; state, and federal revenue sources; student 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. 


394 College and Univ ersity Governance (3) 
(Formerly Administration and Go ernance in Higher Education) 


;onshiP 
: i ; s relations | 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and re i 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284, 
395 Problems and Practices in School Administrative 
Organization (3 to 6) hange and 
. n ay " :ha 
Application of principles and supervision concerned with ¢ 
evaluation of administrative organization 
399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) he public 
: ; , — S disi jt = 
Application of the theories and principles of administration tO, al pr* 


á ^ "€ d region 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized re! 
titioners. 


Laglish 


deting C) 
180 


‘airman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 676- 
ler 
re students are re 


Xs 
,“Oulary, 
OW ] 


gistered in Engl 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 
spelling, grammar. standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who 
Marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or 

position course; those who are inadequately prepared 
mangl 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Basic English, off-campus 
given permission to register for Engl 1x on campus. 
all other courses in English. 


Oth h. ag 
f» p alves of the English € om 


if they desire, be 


Ix is prerequisite to 


Nor re 
GLisy COMPOSITION 
X Basic English (0) 


Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and me- 
chanics in general: instruction and exercises in composition and reading. 


This course is designed to prepare students for Engl 1. No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $120. 


English Composition: Language 
Study and practice 
complexities of unity 


as Communication (3) 


of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 
Sis of selected current books: library research procedure. 


English Composition: Language 


as Communication (3) 
(Campus Course) 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours a week 


l : ler és 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $265 (tuition of $240 
plus additional fee of $25) 


English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 


on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on 
logical thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature of language 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the 


writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2. 


IANITIES 


i> 
A= v . eae > > 
44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 
(Formerly Hum 3-4) 


Interdisciplinary study 


of the origins of Western thought. Reading and 
Intensive 


Class discussions of selections from the Bible and of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Back- 


on ic. : social 
E£round lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and 
movements 


107 
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45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3—3) 
(Formerly Hum 1—2) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissan 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five pn 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, vole 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche. Kierkegaard, t 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot Background lectures on the major intelle 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. 
91—92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 
Consideration of various types. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 


2ü Engl 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 
72: from the Civil War to present 
Epidemiology and Environmental Health LE x 
i xx J 


3 DP ironment? 
Chairman: J.W. Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environ 
Health; School of Medicine, Telephone 331-6117 
| Principles of Environmental Health I (2) 


Communicable disease: recognition, mode of spread, gen icides 
control, immunization, quarantine, disinfectants, and insecticides. 


f 
eral methods F 


2 Principles of Environmental Health II (2) 


Water, its relationship to man's well-being. Disposal of human 
excreta and refuse; atmospheric pollution. 


aste 


3 Principles of Environmental Health III (2) diolog”! 
^ , bo 2. adic 
Food, housing (urban and rural), institutional sanitation, T4 


sanitation, insect vector, and rodent control. 


101 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 


jstri 
er aa and 
Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatmest ¢ watt! 
bution; public bathing place sanitation; design and functio 
treatment facilities. 
102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) and dis 
"m . " Tres nt 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatme 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 
103 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) di tribution 
" Loa P IS ] 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and n 


e cd r d wit food ? 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel involve 
the food industry. 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) 


Housing, urban and 


institutional: heating, ventilation, lighting, 
Study of 


federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 


105 Air Pollution Abatement (2) 


Association of air pollution and disease and the 


on man. Air measurement and 


12] Environmental Biostatistics (2) 
Statistical reasoning, 


collection of data, rates. 
Generalization of ot 


servations and use of measurement data. 
1? 


2 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) 
Infectious diseases: bacterial. viral, rickettsial, protozoal, and helminthic. 

D ^ . . . 

123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) 

Zoonoses, 


deficiency diseases, chronic 
health, 


disease, pneumoconiosis, mental 
maternal and child health 


4*7 UM Kix n 

131 Environmental Epidemiology III (1) 
Venereal disease: 
and control of 


LGV. 


etiology, clinical manifestations, 


diagnosis; prevention 
syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid. 


granuloma inquinale, and 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) 


How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector relation 
Ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect taxonomy and 
toxicology. 


142 Public Health Entomology [I (2) 
Identification, life cycles, 


and bionomics of medically important 
and other arthropods. 


insects 


143 Public Health Entomology III (1) 


Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of 


all medically 
Important arthropods. 


144 Public Health Entomology IV (1) 


D. . 
Prevention and control of 


rodent infestation; identification, habits, 
relationship to man. 


and 
15 r i : 
>! Public Health Microbiology I (3) 
Medical parasitology, Protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 
aria), the Haemoflagellates and the metoza (helminths) of medical im- 
Portance. 


155 A 
"* Public He 
Clinica] bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacteria in- 
Volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. 
l5 j . : 
3 Public Health Microbiology III (2) 
Study 


and identification of the 
the atmosphere. 


154 Public He 


Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses and 
dermatomycoses. 


alth Microbiology II (2) 


flora of water, dairy products, food, and 


alth Microbiology IV (1) 
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and noise, 


effects of major pollutants 
air measurement techniques demonstrated, 


incidence, and prevalence. 


A E & 
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171 Industrial Hygiene I (2) 
Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure 
metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 


toxic dus® 


172 Industrial Hygiene II (2) ji 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high tempers 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, 

Ba and atmospheric pollution. 


191 Public Health Administration I (1 to 3) - 
Activities and organization; philosophy, background, and develop a 
| Public health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, 
[) | tion, nursing, and social services. 
| | 192 Public Health Administration TI (1 to 3) | cot 
| | i Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, letons in 


ü siderations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public Te 
public health organizations. Prerequisite: Epid 191. 


231 Veneral Disease in the Community (3) 


A survey course to develop an understanding of venere 


, yblem* 
al disease PFO" tor 


instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional 


| i Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and contre 
| i -ators 
| parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 
| | 293 Public Health Administration (3) healt 
| T á : ity ne 
| Principles and practices: ecology approach in planning commun’ Ope! 
. " n ^ ^T t~ factors. 
services; interplay of social, cultural, political, and economie facto 
| to qualified undergraduates with permission of instructor. 
| | 
| 
P Ne 
| Forensic Science 
| Í 
0, ° 
Hh: MI i Ks „ 676-648 
Chairman: T.P. Perros, Professor of Chemistry; Samson 205, Telephone 67 
l E-30, Telephone 676-7320 i 
anat c" 
à ower ES p . » desig?” 
| Note: Students registering for 3-semester-hour Forensic Science course > with the 
: T4 nts f 
i | the same as a 2-semester-hour Law course must make special arrangemen^ sr how 
| semest? 
ji 


These courses are offered only on campus. 


FI I 201 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement I: Serology, 
| Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) f pum? 
. * . . . r " alvses O 

| Principles in forensic serology; microscopic and optical analyse. and 1? 

il i and animal reproductive cells, hairs, natural and synthetic fiber* 

| | terials of a mineral nature. 

| 

202 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement II: 

Instrumental Analysis (3) section SP 
om . ; s i ‘ sno emiss! n 

i Theories and principles of instrumental analysis, including em™ vlt 
trography, X-ray spectrography and diffractometry, infrared, 

| violet methods of identification and analysis 

203 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement III: Examination 

of Questioned Documents (3) -ating pro? 
ome E" s > 241 : ical’ 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dupl 
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esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods 
of examination of questioned documents. 


204 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement IV: Firearms and 
Tool-mark Identification (3) 
Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks, 
tire mar ks, and footprints of significance in criminal procedures. 


) Cal r . 
224 Introductory Criminal Procedure, Evidence and 
Legal Methods (3) 


Principles of criminal procedure, preparation and presentation of evidence, 
examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) 
(Formerly ForS 205) 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection, accessibility, and use 
of physical evidence with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules 
of search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


Ve) T "ut ` . r ; "iml 5 2 
^26 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 
(Formerly ForS 206 The Scientist as an Expert Witness) 
Same as Law 437 (2). Qualifications and preparation of an expert witness 
and the relationships and responsibilities of the expert in criminal and civil 


cases. Prerequisite: ForS 224 


Pp 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
(Formerly ForS 207) 
Same as Law 334 (2). Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the 
Preliminary hearing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, 
publicity, post-conviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


$ Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 

(Formerly ForS 208) 

Same as Law 472 (2). Consideration and analysis of selected advanced 
Problems in the administration of criminal justice. Emphasis will be placed 
On the role and professional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense 
Counsel and on development trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


The Police and the Community (3) 
(Former ly ForS 209) 


Same as Law 477 (2). Problems and potential of contemporary urban 
law enforcement: the role and perspective of the police officer. Prerequi- 
Site: ForS 224. 


230 Forensic Medicine (3) 
(Formerly ForS 210) 
Same as Law 390 (2). Survey of interprofessional relations between phy- 
Sicians and lawyers in the office, hospital, and courtroom; incidental at- 


tention to laboratories, | atures, and administrative agencies. Prerequ 
Site: ForS 224. 


Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes 

of Criminal Behavior (3) 

(Formerly ForS 211) ; 

Same as Law 475 (2). Role which knowledge of crime causation may 
Play in assessing devices to control deviant behavior: factors related to 


, e- ForS 224 
: ha Dami >: ForS 224. 
criminal behavior; current causal theories. Prerequisite: ForS 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hig 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion O 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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232 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the 
Criminal Offender (3) 
(Formerly ForS 212) " 
Same as Law 476 (2). Study of punitive, mechanical, and correct 
approaches to offenders. Emphasis on changing responses to crimini, 
delinquent behavior, and research on effectiveness. Prerequisite: For : 


233 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the 
Law of Criminal Corrections (3) 
(Formerly ForS 213) 
Same as Law 478 (2). Study of statutes, practice, problems, & 
of alternatives facing a defendant: mental fitness to proceed t 
bation, sentencing, parole, prisoner rights. Prerequisite: ForS 


nd pote! 
o trial, } 
224. 


254 Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2) latini 
Studies of current advances and problems in law and science re 
forensic science. 


260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (2) 
261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (2) 


262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and 
Forensic Odontology (3) 


263 Seminar: Law and Forensic Sciences (3) 

264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 

265 Criminal Procedure in Forensic Medicine (2) 

266 Forensic Neuropathology (3) 

267 Application of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (1) 


295 Research (arr.) ples 
kä : 0 
Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research On p 
proved by the departmental advisers. May be repeated for cre 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


French* E: s 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-6330 j 


an 
advanced d t 
d must © 
schoo! 7 sath” 

t the exami 


1—2 First-year French (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University P tions 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversa 


co 
n "m. 


i 0 
given gr? 


stean 
a 
t 


LOON 
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composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


yl 34 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1—2, or two years of 
high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


ial 


0p. 


am , " á e . . 
ines. Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
' Lelephone 946-3557 


10 | >, 
Si 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 


Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and elevations: 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation: stadia surveying, plane coordinate 


computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: Math 
6 or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 

Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic measurements, 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic leveling and pre- 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy and to 
fast squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geod 12 or permission of in- 
Structor. 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 
8taphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stere- 
scopy and parallax: planning and executing the photogrammetric project; 
radial triangulation methods: photomaps; oblique and terrestrial photog- 
raphy, Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12; or permission of instructor. 

18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic Photo 
ments: 
triang 


grammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic plotting instru- 
graphical and computational methods for adjusting strips of aero- 
ulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares applied to 
P Otogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


110 
Map Projections (3) 


d athematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions: 
Onic, Cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prereq- 
üisite Math 32. 


117 
Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 


l5 nalytic photogrammetry. > eee Ou 9h. MA 33. 
Elementary Geodesy (3) 


> hovPles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, with ap- 
“ation to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, gravimetry, 


le, W 
ith th 
he De 
© Department of Geography and Regional Science 
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deflection of the vertical and Laplace’s equation, introduction to = 
| geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 32; or permission of instructor: 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


| Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of longitu 
time, azimuth, and latitude: star catalogues; observing and time-recor 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: Y 
13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) fu 


Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distribution jus 
damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squares £ 
ment. Prerequisite: Geod 155, Math 33. 


| 161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 


4 ‘ + tens GeO! 
Adjustment theory and special adjustment problems. Prerequisite: 
160. 
Geography and Regional Science E - 
: sjence 
Chairman: Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Sc 
1-200, Telephone 676-6185 
| 51 Introduction to Geography (3) of 


; an fields 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human an 


geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological context. 


52 World Regional Patterns (3) 


Í 
»" 
à r i i " +% eg regio 
Emphasis on spatial aspects of man's activities within a world 
framework. 
126 Economic Geography (3) nf ec 
x " r b " A J ation ?* ; 
Consideration of theories and hypotheses concerning the locat roductio” 
nomic activities: services, manufacturing, and agricultural P 
| Exercises in computer-oriented locational analysis 
f * - 
127 Population and Settlement (3) essures 


x : , ation pr 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to populatic 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Resources and Environment (3) ated P! 
á " ems cree 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources and the problem 


man’s utilization of unevenly distributed resources. 
141 Urban Settlement (3) i which 
bs c eee 4 : 3 » processe ion 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; pre the locati 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze 
of cities. 
146 Political Geography (3) an 


ity 
i : 7 : sioa] communal 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political cc 


the human and physical environment. 
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1 . " > 
148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic Principles, technology and tools designed to meet spe- 
` a —— e icati eo- 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application of ge 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 
153 Europe (3) 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of both Western and 
Eastern E urope 
161 Latin America (3) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
in Middle and South America 
^) ) r * * " 1 
^08 New Perspectives in Geography (3) ig 
" E Dd . Se lecte: D n- 
An overview of recent trends in geographic research Selected purs e 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, and e 
vironmental perception 
25 y . sys . 
^24 Seminar: Political Geography (3) á 
Study of the spatial relationships between the political community an 
environment. 
h 
H 


i [ ‘ t 1 T > " 
Man: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone 676-6190 


E 


2 Introductory Geology (3-3) (c ampus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey cov- 
ering the principl 


es of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environ- 

ment. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester 
1 ‘ 

3 Introductory Geology (3) g 
Survey covering the Principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course fo 

campus students only. 


4 Introductory Geology (3) 


. E 9 dd ^ni / course for 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory cou 


s : ission of 
Off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permis 
instructor, 


125 Marine Geology (3) 


Pd, arine geol- 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and — € 
"Y. onncnesne. d ari Š 
98y; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and m 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) ! i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theorits ears 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements n Geol 117 e: 
ànd mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: > ie uod 

equivalent; Chem 11—12; Math 30; Phys 1, 2; or pnm: 

Laboratory fee, $12. 


Geophysics* 


— — —— — — — 


" ^ . r hic 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and CartograP 
Science; Telephone 946-3557 


i 105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 


- - ada :emolo£?: 
| Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology, e per- 

| | ! gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, Math 32; 0 

E | mission of instructor. 


| 106 Interpretation Theory—Geophysics (3) ting 
" Mie 
| | | Development of mathematical and physical foundations for interpre 
| seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 


| 115 Elementary Seismology (3) 


i " . 347 tation 
| Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, interpre! 


e 
| of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; seismic waves ae 
| | earth and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced from a the 
| | ical data, earthquake magnitude energy and intensity, seismic risk = t 
| effects of earthquakes, review of earthquake activity throughou 
world. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures AES 


616 


| a n è n ; e e 
| Chairman: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German: Rice 404, Telephon 
| 6195 


` ai stand 
! | Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 4 


ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high go 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of t 
|| nation, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) ompi 
: > , à T e 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given yo pros 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; reading of 17 50 a % 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.- 
mester. 


| 3—4 Second-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) omp 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On inuatio" 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; vam e 
| and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language pager | 
| requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a se | 


le 


| | 
"I y ia . s 
A | Health Care Administration E^ 
" 
| i ut : Aq . 'C-11 Telepho™ ‘| 
| Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; CC-1!; ay 
| 676-6220 
i 153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) o ys 
j | Introduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health ya erequis! 
| in this country. Emphasis on organization and procedures. \ 
—-- k 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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to HCA 154: HCA 153 or permission of instructor, Not Open to Mas- 
ter’s degree candidates in Health Care Administration. 


161 Management of the Hospital Nursing Unit (3) 
(Formerly Educ 161) 
Analysis of nursing today, 
basic concepts of managem 
sonal relationships, legal 
tories, 


the hospital, structure and changing functions, 
ent personnel practices and activities, interper- 
aspects and safety factors, economics—inven- 
and evaluation procedures of the hospital nursing unit. 


Not open 
to Master's degree candidates in Health Care Administration. 


202 Introduction to Health Care (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of or- 
ganization, functions. trends, and issues among governmental, nongovern- 
mental, voluntary sectors: survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
their impact on administration and planning; medical terminology. 


203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 
rent character of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 
structure of various kinds of health care facilities. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Mgt 201. 


5 . 

205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 


systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 
prevention. 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
of the interactions between consumers and providers of health care, and 
public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Industry price 
Structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements. 


250 Mental Health Facilities and Resources (3) 


Functional services, organization, administration, and management of men- 
tal health facilities public and private mental hospitals, psychiatric units 
and services in general hospitals, community mental health centers, out- 
patient psychiatric clinics, and institutions for mertal retardation. 


brew * 


tman; J.E. Ziolkowski, Assistant Professor of Classics; T-22, Telephone 676-6127 


a . bise : : 
“Cement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
à © wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
Cement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
*nt is made to the appropriate course. 
11.55 First-v m ^ 
<< First-year Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
` tion of Clas 22. Study of the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on sources 


lini 
Stered by the Department of € lassics 
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. : sum B5 edd ^nnvers?" 
of the language, reading comprehension, writing facility, and COP 


tion. 


23—24 Second-year Hebrew (3—3) (Campus Course) 


vu m 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on co +74 
ei 


tion of Clas 24. Review of grammar; continued development O n P prev 
e p " " . » e 

comprehension, writing facility, and conversation. Selections from 

text of the Old Testament and other materials. 


History 


Tele 
Chairman: C.J. Herber, Associate Professor of European History; Stuart 419, 


phone 676-6230 108 
s 

Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to cours ithe! 

through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through = 105-6 

Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to - 2 one 


is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students may wal atio 
or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examina 4 
By attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination tion 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examina 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to ear rece 
. p ) 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. Students whe 
credit for Hist 39—40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91-92. 


ly moder ; 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces O! i 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 
present. 


91-92 World Civilizations (3—3) 


Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Hist 9 
tric and world civilization since 1500. Students who receive © 
91-92 cannot receive credit for Hist 39—40 


25 dit for 


145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 1900 


( 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime 8 
Hist 146: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900, 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
eir state 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers é and th i P 
cr 
Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive 


Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 


163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) epe 


inde 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through 
ence. Hist 164: the national period. 


179—80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) yevelo? 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the prese. ct: Hs 
ment of various sectors in the economy and their interdepe? 

179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present. 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of History and Economics 


LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 119 


181.9 D " " " 
1-82 U.S, Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: the 20th century 
195. 


C H . ^ " 

6 History of East Asia (3-3) 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development 
and social organization. Hist 195 beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: 


from eve of the modern era to present 


5 . . . 
*01 History and Historians (3) 


Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. 


ll. 
lian: 


li, . 
Man: J.F. Burks, Professor of French: A-11. Telephone 676-6330 


» inf rent Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ke. Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
~ Placement examination before registration Upon completion of the examina- 
"Nignment is made to the appropriate course 


l 


=) E" n " ` ~ 

2 First-year Italian (3-3) (c ampus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
Position, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral practice in 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


a 
774 Second-year Italian (3—3) (€ ‘ampus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two years of 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


|| 
4 
lin Americ 


an Civilization—Special Program 


eram 


Sulty ( tor: R.C. Burns; Building LL, Telephone 676-7049 . K 

Adon Aa rultants: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Marvin 

Mor o, sOciate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; J.W. Robb, Pro- 

Nica] Romance Languages; B.M. Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and 
“lence; K.L. Storrs, Instructor in Political Science 


lO1y 


Dire 


atin American Civilization (3) 

A three-week, University-conducted study program in a selected area in 
Latin America. effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, economy, 
8eography, language, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 
Of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in the light of 
World relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, in- 
Structional visits to government offices, first-hand observation of each 


Mister ea by 


the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


—— a Pec — 


— 
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^ ath a „ontras 
country and the operation of its economy, comparisons and contri 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


Management Science 


- —— ——— - penia oe 


T — A r ; -P e en 
Chairman: E.K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behaviora! Sciences; Governm 
201, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


e 
: ner ; ; MU 0 th 
Basic principles and methods. A management-oriented introduction vest 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer-based data p king 
as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, and decision-ma 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) iy- 
2 Das N ' " na 
Basic principles and methods. Problem-solving illustrated through ^i 
sis, flow charting, and programming of business-oriented data para the 
problems. Students write programs in FORTRAN and COBOL us 
University’s IBM 360 computer. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) 


nt, 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to managen, 
organization, data, and information. Principles and techniques of " sys" 
design, and implementation of computer-based data and informatio? * 
tems; management of systems planning resources. 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 4 
ie 1 E s 2 : inds. 
Principles and practices common to administrative units of all ki 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 


ob 
> B a pes ent 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of managem? alcu 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, den. algebr? 
lus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) gemen 
; " è . : ana. 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution re yt T 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models ‘al 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, a 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacem 


decisio? 
models 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) d develo?” 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior he: practic? 
ment; application of social science research to administration. 


applications emphasized. 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) cepts, an 
A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, ont esis” 
trends in computer hardware and software, information erts mile 
and development, organizational impact, and effective manage a rapi" 
stones of past and current research; computer technology P d indus 
evolving force of major significance in business, governmene 

try. Designed to provide comprehension of information tec 
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essary for contribution t 


O an organizational data Processing effort or 
Preparation for more 


as 
advanced study 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices as applied to third gen- 
eration computers. Fundamentals of higher-level languages, flow c 
FORTRAN, COBOL, operating systems, and utility programs. Student 

Programs are run on the University Computer Center’s IBM 360 com- 

puter. This course wil] Provide the student with an understanding of the 

role of computer programming in management information systems and 
management research Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor. 


harting, 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management (3) 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data 
in use today, special 
recent and prospective 
puters and 
instructor. 


processing equipment 
Purpose equipment in business and government, 
equipment developments, and selection of com- 
related equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission . of 


h 
221 Management Inform 


ation Systems Dey elopment and Application (3) 
Development of management 
processing in operations of 
ment organization and 


218 or 219, 


information systems, integration of data 
government or business, impact on manage- 


decision-making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 
or permission of instructor, 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 


n the design and implementation of computer-based 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with lead- 
Ing experts in the field and analysis of literature. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. 


Current problems i 


223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


Advanced course in inform: 
tices, and trends 
lems, functions, 


ation technology; emphasis on principles, prac- 
in the management of data processing. Unique prob- 
and requirements of data processing management, stress- 
Ing executive interaction in decision-making, planning, and evaluative 
functions. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 220; or permission of 
instructor. 


224 Theory and Man 


agement of Systems (3) 
Introduction to Sy 


stems theory 
Of systems in organizations 
Point of view. 


and qualitative systems analysis. Analysis 
and their impact on management: systems 
enterprise as a system, effect of technical and management 
Systems on organization structure, information-decision Systems, systems 
design, and dynamic aspects of organizational systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 
201, 204 or 225, 207 


N 
N 
r 


Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) 
The math 


ematics of prob: 
agement science 


ability and statistics and its applications in man- 
and operations research. Topics include random vari- 
ables, discrete and continuous probability distributions: moments and 
Other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction to sta- 


tistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis, Prerequi- 
Site: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 
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226 Managerial Statistics (3) 


Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematica 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of est 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distribution» 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric ™ p 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) d 
Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear " 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear prog 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of appli“ 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 


Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, Markov chains, 
programming, game theory, and network flows. Prerequisite: 
227. 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research (3) 


Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management y 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; or permiss 
instructor. 


science 
jon f 


230 Administration of Research and Development (3) sag the 

E 2 X- : tin 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affect = ao 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems 1n d allo- 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, Jena 

cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluat 
*280—81 

-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4—3 or 4—3) pect 

dc I i uis ary as 
The application of business management principles to the military " 


oV 

a Lm is : eral 

of national security; organization and administration of the fede tura 
ernment for national defense; management of national resources ination 
human, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; dete nd com 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply management, a 
munications. 

295 Research Methods (3) f dat 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 

Mathematics _ 
one 


Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 


676-6235 


o if the 

: - 1 redit 1 " 

No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college higher num 
student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for 4 

bered course. tsi] 


dus 
i the 10 
* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program at 


College of the Armed Forces. 
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Graduate 
b 5 


credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 101 
200 witho 


ut the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 
3 College Algebra (3) i i 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra p- nte 
s j ibo : 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school.algebra anc 
high school geometrv. 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) "e 
» "TT y > 20. 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high schc 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
9 General Mathematics I (3) i 
"mias ^quence >, Sets, 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal vocc S. e 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Mathematical Systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and pro 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


3( 


Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and — 
Polynominal, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential Cunptione EN 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high x ee 
One year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high h id sake 
onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should t: 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 
31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
= zs j à : , S nta 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary gaara 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivz : 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on schedule 
dates, 


N 


Calculus of Several Variables (3) bie 

Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series, Prerequisite: Ma 
3L 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) -— 
: Los tks. 5 icit 

Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, implic 


function theorem Prerequisite: Math 32. 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


: à : : : : — ank. de inants, 
Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determina 


: — y ission of 
eigenvalues, change of basis Prerequisite: Math 31 or perm 
instructor., 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


i i : : zebri ace transform. 
Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra. Laplace trans 
Prerequisite: Math 33, 34: or permission of instructor. 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Te Y ial differential equations. Prerequi- 
Fourier integral, Fourier series, partial differential equations. bs 
site: Math 111. 
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| 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


| Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vecto 
| characteristic roots 2 vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. 
requisite: Math 32, 3 


r spaces 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
| | Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emph pre- 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. 
requisite: Math 33. 


| 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) : 
sit functio? 


| Differential and integral calculus of several variables; implici 
theorem; differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 

Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern dig " 
| computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential pon 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear © of 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 
equivalent. 


| *160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) ad 
a : : 3 S, 
| Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integré al domain Math 
fields; properties of integers and rational numbers. Pre erequisite: 
31 or equivalent. 
| 
n *161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) f basis 
Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, change 9 
| Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 
| 4 - r ; T 
*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) equi 
: " . : te rer 
Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. P 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. 
| 171 Vector Analysis (3) 
| | Microbiology —_ 
I : 
| icine 
TED i Pudini a i Medic 
| Acting Chairman: L.F. Affronti, Professor of Microbiology; School of 
I Telephone 331-6531 
| 1237 Dental Immunology (1) chemical 
| Fundamental immunologic concepts. Emphasis on serologic, bios gation 
and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research ^ 
+238 Advanced Dental Immunology (1) k pemi” 
| 1 1 . " 3 10C 
| Advanced immunologic concepts related to physiological and b 
| | bases of dental disease. Prerequisite: Micr 237. nid 
— n-se 
— for in 
| * Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers * db IU 
training, or students recommended by the Department of Education scienc? e 


of Master of $ 


T m 


| t Open only to students in the program of study leading to the degree 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology 


} , . = . > "T 
Chairman George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature. 


eeanography j 
E" ` 


ram Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
“ence; Telephone 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 


Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments. 


101~2 Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 

Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 
budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, general 
circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 
rine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
ecology. Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
internal waves Observations and reduction; history and interrelationships 
between marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or 3, or per- 
mission of instructor 


110 Physical Oceanography (3) 
(Formerly Ocean Dynamics) 
All aspects of physical oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
physical and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and pro» 
pagation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and kine- 
matics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation and 
Water masses of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 32, Ocea 101; or permission 
of instructor. 


111 Ocean Wav es and Tides (3) 


All aspects of waves and tides; survey of tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, Ocea 101. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 


Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Ocea 
102. 
113 Marine Geophysics (3) 


Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquake seis- 
mology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at sea. Se- 
~ lected reflection and refraction studies offshore; geophysical investigations 


te : 
ed with the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


125 
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i "7" i ar mission 
of some selected trenches. Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1; or permiss 
of instructor. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) i 
` i e : . * ^ ey 0 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition 
: ae sopi ate cycle 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cy an 
geochemistry, and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101; or P 
mission of instructor. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) : 

i " è - asins 
Physiography of the sea floor and geological processes of the ocean veni 
and margins, properties and distribution of sediments and rates of ron 
tion; distribution of minerals, structure and origin of the ocean ba 
Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 


Oral Biology 


Program Adviser: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 

leading A 
n in Or? 
Science? 
Cente! 


The courses listed below are open only to students in the program of study 
the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentratio 
Biology. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and 
in cooperation with the Naval Dental School at the National Naval Medical 
Bethesda, Md. (see page 68). 

201 Research Methodology (0) 

202 Oral Pathology (3) 

203 Diagnosis (3) 


204 Patient Management (3) 


205 Topographic Anatomy of the Head and Neck and Anatomy 
of Medical Emergencies (2) 


206 Hospital Dentistry (1) 

208 Naval Administrative Management (1) 

209 Seminar: Surgical Oral Pathology Conference (3 or 4) 
210 Seminar: Clinicopathology Conference (3 or 4) 

230 Specialty Clinic—Oral Medicine (3) 

222 Advanced Clinical Dentistry (3) 

226 Advanced Clinical Dentistry (3) 


230 Special Clinic—Oral Medicine (3) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


232 Specialty Clinic—Periodontics (3) 
234 Specialty Clinic—Endodontics (3) 
236 Specialty Clinic—Prosthodontics (3) 
238 Specialty Clinic I—Oral Surgery (3) 
239 Specialty Clinic II—Oral Surgery (3) 

240 Specialty Clinic—A dvanced Oral Pathology (6) 
242 Seminar: Periodontics (3) 

244 Seminar: Endodontics (3) 

246 Seminar: Prosthodontics (3) 

248 Seminar: Oral Surgery (3) 

250 Seminar: Special Pathology (3) 

Seminar: Restorative Dentistry (3) 

254 Seminar: Oral Medicine (3) 


à 
435-96 Research (3- 3) 


tarma cology 


127 


Nirman H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; School of Medicine, Tele- 


Me 331.6541 


21-2) Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) 


Fundamental concepts of physics, general and organic chemistry, and bio- 
chemistry and their application to medicine and anesthesiology, including 
chemistry of respiration, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and pen 
zymology, hormones, radioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical proper- 


ties of anesthetic agents, and other related topics. 


110 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (3) 
(Formerly Pharmacology of Anesthesia) 


à : mesa affecti autonomic 
Fundamental principles of pharmacology; drugs affecting M ane fun- 
nervous system, central nervous system, and cardiovascular ie iology: 

) $ ~A x anesthes " 
damentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary drugs used in anesthe zx 


Other topics 


Drug Abuse Education (3) 


Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and Ape 
Organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions "i /s- 
abuse Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous Sy 
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2a . ic and 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic 4 
psychedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Educators (3) 


. . ^ "TU ators: 
Primarily for secondary school teachers, counselors, and administra 


Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological " 
psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants P 
depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; PSY° A 
social factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of dr'* 
abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


N 
A 


Pharmacological Basis of Oral T herapeutics (3) 
d in the 


Lectures and discussions on the clinical pharmacology of drugs use he ora 

‘ 4 y 4 wad e ori 
practice of dentistry; drug interactions; adverse reactions affecting t 
cavity. 


Philosophy ie 


logs m: i " i , $ r [ . hone 
Chairman: Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telep 
676-6266 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
(Replaces former Phil 61—62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3)) from 
d 0 
^ : ; à i . S 
Readings from major philosophers and of philosophic positions 
Plato to the present. 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation E) 


280 
? : : : : : j » 676-6% 
Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Physical Education; K-20, Telephone 67 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) „wth 
: : z *hild gr 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. cQ mov" 
and development related to school and playground programs uipme?! 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, and ed 
evaluation. 
163 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) 
(Formerly PE 263) p 


4 ^ ^ i :ctrüuctiofl« ~ 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator inst ministratió" p 
eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization and adni . 
of a driver education simulator program. f 


165 Driver and Safety Education II (3) t 
(Formerly PE 265 Driver and Safety Education III) ton: ptf 
Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver education: : 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 
(Formerly Motor Learning) ate» motor 
r skills; n 


Theories of learning and application to development of moto | 
theories of perceptual and conceptual learning. 
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220 Problems in Health F ducation (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
gram planning, use of community resources. promising practices in the 
field 


N 
A 


Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) 
Formerly Recreation and Outdoor Education) 
Planning and or zation of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
ational, cultural, and recreational resources, em- 
personnel administration and supervision, sys- 


services utilizing 


phasis on pu 


tems analysis, fiscal management 


lysics 
a 
Chai 
ir . . p . 1 
s man: Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone 676- 
Den, 
Ment partmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a depart- 
ta adviser, are prerequisite to all courses in Physics numbered from 101 to 200. 
\ 
‘STRONOMY 
9 : ; 
10 Introduction to Astronomv (3—3) (C ampus (C ourse) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 
astronomical systems and observations, Primarily for nonscience majors. 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
NYsicg 


1 General Physics (4) (( ampus Course) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6 Laboratory fee, $11. 

5 . " 

2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and quantum theory. 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 


] PC 
litica] Science 


ry d 

hor. H.L. LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; C-619, 
One 676-6290 

o - i 

pj Mental prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to courses 

"ucal] S 


cience numbered from 101 to 200 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine politics and gov- 
ernment. Students who receive credit for P Sc 4 cannot receive credit for 
P Sc 5 
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5 Introduction to Political Science (3) : 

o agis 0 

Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphas : 

| structures and processes of major foreign governments and the fore 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot ree 


credit for P Sc 4. 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


: : ps of the 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of 
American political system. 
103 State Politics (3) 4 Statt 
(This course, together with P Sc 104, replaces former P Sc 103 


and Local Governments) rate 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems 


104 Urban Politics (3) 
(This course, together with P Sc 103, replaces former P Sc 
and Local Governments) 


103-4 Sut 


‘ aaa - i3 " sical system 
Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political sy 
issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of the principal constitutional democr 
| Western Europe. 


acies of 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) tions: 
: * ist natio™ 
Introduction to the government and politics of the communist n 


emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe 


117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Political 
Thought (3-3) 
P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought, classicé 
P Sc 118: Renaissance to recent times. Philosophical roots O 
political order and disorder. 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) 
P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, econ 
ulation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior 


omic ree" 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
(Formerly The American Congress) " power 
. ` . . . xislative. F7, 
Study of Congress and the state legislatures, including legislat" aking: 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decisio 


: , “thse , anches- 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branch 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
Development of the institution, selection process, role of the 
in policy-making. 


presiden? 


145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) mpaig™ 
A r eal camp" 
| Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behav ior, € 
| and elections, devices for organizing the government. E 
— e of the 


*P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only on 
may be applied toward a degree 


181-825 p 


211 
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151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration) 
Examination of the process by which the federal government selects and 
implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of bureauc- 
racies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of public 
policy. 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


3 : 
171 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. 


> . a: ins ~ 
172 International Organizations (3) 
: : lati regions rganizations, 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations 
and functional international organizations. 


ublic International Law and Organization (3—3) 


c p . aci e ! oO 
Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the —— 
peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutrality 
and the so-called law of war. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 


€ ' "t H > x 

191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, and Israel. 


C " 249 . 1 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) . 
Institutions and processes of the government in contemporary vere m 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 


^ «o : aiu. Anadi Sc 
Students who receive credit for P Sc 194 cannot receive credit for P 
162. 


a and 


^ 
2 > . . " r r - 
09 Presidential-C ongressional Relations (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: the American Presidency) d 
f ; pe " otwee » executive an 
Examination of the patterns of interaction between the executh ; 
legislative branches: emphasis on policy-making roles and structures. 


-]^5 n á a «4s 2 
12 ¢ omparative Government and Politics (3—3) lut 
; " " iv camination 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive exam 


9f the literature in comparative politics. 


— L—— M 
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222 Judicial Policy-making and Civil Liberties (3) . 

- 7 e , : ti 

(Replaces the second-half of P Sc 221-22, The United States Const 
and the Judicial Function (3—3)) 


ution 


ae —_ 
Examination of the role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emp 
on the U.S. Supreme Court and civil liberties issues 


240 Legislative Theory and Behavior I (3) 


na 
: — 
Introduction to the study of legislative theory and behavior, state 4 E 


iye T 
: -esentatiVe 
tional; emphasis on legislative recruitment, constituency-representa 
lations, policy-making, and communication. 
241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II (3) navi 
-y and beh? 
Reading and research on selected aspects of legislative theory and Senate 


with particular reference to the U.S. House of Representatives an 


242 Legislative Affairs (3) gl 
R " es e ; sign, 
Ihe process of empirical research: construction of research a analy 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include conte 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 


243 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 


an 
z : i ; urope 
Critical review of major works on the legislatures of selected E 
and Asian political systems. 
244 Public Policy Analysis (3) tysis 
á F » ; ‘=y ana ys P 
Reading and research in systematic methods of public policy an 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) foreig 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the ak- 


" " A acision- 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the dec 
ing process and the execution of policy. 


Psychology ME 


r 
Chairman: J.N. Mosél, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 676-6320 


urs 
E ; ii her CO" y- 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all et Psy 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequis 
chology courses numbered above 100. 
1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. | 
I 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) f otivatio? | 
x :Ccinles Of I je 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles € ent and ee 
personality development, social and cultural factors, assess™ 
scription of personality emphasized. 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) : 
tiat: MOS M . ation: emphasis OH learning: | 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphas 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) cial" 


is on the 99" 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis 
zation process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 


133 
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101 


Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
Justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
Chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science 


^ n : A 

P Sychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
*mphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 


121 Psychology of Learning (3 


Theor ics a 


nd issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 


behavior Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
Subjects, 


12c 

“9 Theories of Personality (3) 

Survey Of pers 
of individuals. 


ries; emphasis on their application to problems 


131 p, : r 
31 Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 


industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
144 pe 


rsonnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management. human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 
145 
Psychology of Management (3) 


Psyc hological aspects of mana 
requisite waived. 


g work organizations. Departmental pre- 


151 Soci 
Social Psy chology (3) 

Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 

behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism, and war 

15 56 p 
s : ety 
Yehology « of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 

Psychology 


m of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
hinants 


OI attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 


ce 
Ptivity to Propaganda, psychological warfare. 


— Administr; ation 


OL. dx ce Du, 
‘airy 
lela Nan m E 
“Phone outer, Professor of Public Administration; Government 302, 
* 676 6295 C 4 
21 
^*? Admin; E 
C "nistration in Government (3) 
r ; ; ; yx 
of ~ il analysis of federal admit istrative organizations as an integral part 
e. Political system, Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, inter- 
Sp. STOUDs, pol and the public in the administrative process; 
1 Pecial attentio ad cenian Gee 
"4| Y 
Ompar; 
Parative Administrativ e Sy stems (3) 
Da 1 a, rei 
mination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 
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: . : m " in the 
governments; attention to practices applicable to administration ™ 


United States. 


218 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country ^ 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and mu a 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administr 

tive development. 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
the exec" 


Analysis of application of management theory and practice in »bilities 


tive branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff respons! 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) al 
, jon? 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunct 


larl in large 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly 
public organizations; influence and control systems. 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administr 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, P! 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other pers 
functions. 


ation in the 
lacement 
onne 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) gov 
a a " in 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problem overt 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and 2 ne 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of P 
systems. 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and cas 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of tra! 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. 


e studies ™ 
ining pro 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) ms aris" 
lems * 


Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower prob " 

ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation oducti 
developments in government and business; their implications for wert" 

ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and adeil | 
lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors in à 


public and private industry manpower policies. 


3 
246 Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 


on | in 2 
cip: itio citize” 


urba 


Exploration of the nature, costs, and benefits of citizen parti 
ministration of metropolitan area programs. Focus on tools O 
participation, their impact on federal policy and reorganizatio! at 
government, and the effect of decentralization on citizen n particip 


n of Ur 


248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) of joca! 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance 
governments. 


RELIGION 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 


Public administration in metropolitan areas. An ecological approach to 
understanding the interrelationship between the management of urban pro- 
grams and economic, social, and political factors that affect the urban 
environment 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) r i 
Application of policy analysis in metropolitan administration, including 
the consideration of specific federal, state, and local programs in metro- 
politan areas. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) À 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) : 
; g, an 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, a 


valu- 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; e 
ation of the systems. 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) 
Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial management 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllership func- 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. 

260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development, 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. 

62 Seminar: Science. Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


“99 Thesis Seminar (3) (€ ampus Course) i 
3 . r , e ’ € 910. . 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


] 
eli M 
igion 


lai» 
“rman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-12, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Old Testament (3) 


ration of 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament — emma A 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding p 


10 The New Testament (3) : F ar- 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint pt mse el 
Pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphz isis on approac 

ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
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| 21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) "T 
n amid 


i ! Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religio of reli- 


I | modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place 
ü | gion in today’s society. 


| 59—60 History of Religions (3-3) 


| Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West n 
| East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice X 
and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role 
ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an appr ewe 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is revi? 
| | evaluated in a peer-group context, 


NN 217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


«defi 
al and personal " 
d skills. 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastor 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods an 


| 218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) grou? 
ü Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis $, 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling and 211; 
| |! work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 ® 
| or equivalent. 
| aides 
| 219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 4 review 
Continuation. of Rel 218 with emphasis on the examination meveloriat 
| of administrative procedures, designing pastoral programs, an 
|i] a pastoral theology. 
| | 222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) prist” 


iti : - C 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary 
| | Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) ; Jesce! 
o. 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late ve ho^ 
special problems of educational and military experience, Me p 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emote ups. 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and 8 


227-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) models of 
| History and present state of methodologies and conceptual v in inte” 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised WO | 


| | faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 


! 232 Seminar: Christianity since 1500 (3) (Campus Course) 
Selected topics. 
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235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 


(Campus Course) 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


27 € . r . . 7 ` 2e 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (C ampus Course) 


Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. | 


299-300 Thesi 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Slay; 
le Languages and Literatures 


———— J 


-A. Moser, Associate Professor of Russian; 522 21st St., 1st floor, Tele- 


PI 
i ke ; i i A b advance and- 
Ing ina ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand 
540 


ke ? Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
tio Placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
» üSsip 4 x 
ignment IS made to the appropriate course 


-2m tupra i 

l-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Slav 2. Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and 
Pronunciation. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Sec : . 
 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A Year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Slav 4, Prerequisite: Slav 1-2 or two years of high school Rus- 
Sian, | aboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. | 


9- : 
10 Russian Cony ersation and Composition (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 4 l 
or 6, or permission of instructor. 

31-95 7 t - 
ntroduction to Russian Literature (3-3) | 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and 20th centuries. Term paper required. 


1094 
~10 Ady 2 ; ` 7^ 
Advanced Russian Conversation and € omposition (3—3) 
*Veloping proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav ! 
9r equivalent. d i 
l6] / 
~62 Ru 


Ssian Culture (3-3) 


Urvey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 


Id English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on | 
assigned topics. 


e 


165 Son: 
Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


e themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The fate of lit- 
ture. 5 and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
*. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 
66 Sov; 
Oviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Liter; ^ : a " , j 
terature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen 
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i — i ; d 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, 
cussion, reports—in English. 


193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3—3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature 


_in English) 


E r E ^" a : “ á innin 
An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beg " 
to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar 


literature. 


Sociology 


LH 


Chairman: R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 676-6346 


x E "y jolo£ 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses IP Soc 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) onal 
" VU " , ro” 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and Peur! ° 
impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior. 
fields within sociology. 
2 American Social Problems (3) 
(Formerly Introductory Sociology) factor 
Analysis of major social problems confronting the United State 
producing social problems, their nature and treatment. 
61 Development of Social Thought (3) societ an 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of $ req! 


human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 
site: Soc 1. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and pro 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


(o 
and treaties 
fessions 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, PT : 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning 
development. 


bo 
fW, 
ms O wi 
ober sour 


: n 
127 Population Problems (3) 4 pop 
" m ' : F ati” | 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth M mig | 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) M a 

; n x . : sey groups N 

Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority Linen pa! 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of pro 


of the phenomenon of prejudice. | 
130 Social Stratification (3) artic 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for Pry com 


^ : re : bem ation® 
education, and social mobility in American society; intern ns. 
son; analysis of public policies which affect these distributio 


SPANISH 139 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 


agencies of socialization: relationships of education in general to society, 
Including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 


Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
ment of the family. parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
tion, divorce. and family reorganization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors prod 


ucing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
In? schools, t 


reatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper- 


ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 
Society, 


138 Social Disorganization (3) 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 


and communities: study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 


minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
events, 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
SPOnses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 

141 Soci 


al Research Methods (3) 


duction to scientific method in the development of social theory and 
© solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 104. 


Intre 


149 . 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


Systematic study of 


"rODean and Amer 
tions of e 


contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 

ican development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 

ach school Prerequisite: Soc 61. 

n Theoretical Foundati 
Study Of socio 
Cepts of Powe 


Socialization, 


228 Seminar: 


2] 
ons of Political Sociology (3) 


logical perspectives on political processes; emphasis solitical 
r and authority, leadership, alienation, ideology, politica 
and political change 


Urban Social Problems (3) 


Panish 
C e a = — 2 d 
"air, * F 
tan J 
' Place, FF. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-6330 
Dp. Ner > : = ata L 
SM Who amination: A student who has not been granted advanced qo 
Em = Wishes lo continue in college the language begun in high school mus 
Stere, i 


y n 
the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examin 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, £^ : 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, Or? P 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


comple 
ammar, 
ac 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University gi 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of 
Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, ° f 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 or two years 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Special Education a 


"Lo ; , ; ; ; . 676-6170 
Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers (3) widre! 
" : a z ~ ^ ° » hilo F 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with ch 
200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child 
as applied to special education. 


|. developmen" 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) ane 
: ‘ ; : cation * 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special educat e 


S . 1 ifications 
to help them become aware of the various educational modificat 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 
204 Problems in Urban Education (3) ffe „ting 
: : ; » alle 
Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis on factor. ; per 
successful educational practice in low-income areas. Admiss!o 
mission of instructor. 
3) 
aoe ax i i ems (^ 
240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Probl ems 


Ap" à i A ioral pro 
Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral P pora 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of con 


special education theory. 


; . s (6) 
241 Preprofessional Internship: Children with Behavioral Problem t 


e 

; š ai of obs 

Practicum experience early in the training sequence, consisting 2 A 

tion of, and interaction with, children with behavioral prob num of 2° 
seat : s : Y 

the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A minit 


clock hours required. 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) chai’ 


i . : „ational t€ 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducationà 


of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems. 
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250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Dis 


agnostic-Prescriptive 
Teachers (3) 


Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 


Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 
instructor. 


PEN " " . r " " E" . 
^51 Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Psychosocial factors significant 


in the process of diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching. Admission by permissic 


Ün of instructor. 


252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3 or 6) 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 


taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instructor. 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


^) yr * o. " n . . . 2 2 H 

253 The Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Curriculum concepts ar 
environment for 
Structor. 


1d modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
learning and growth Admission by permission of in- 


260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Young Children (3) 


Lecture-demonstration course d 


esigned to explore the existing and experi- 
mental diagnostic tools to 


aid in education planning for young children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

“61 Special Methods for Teaching Y oung Children (3) 
Study and laboratory 
Young children 
materials. 


practice in specialized techniques and materials for 
Students develop and experiment with new methods and 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

265 * = 
“62 Seminar: the Educ 


Weekly seminar dealing with concepts and topics pertinent to the educa- 
tion of young exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor. 


ation of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


x i 
“63 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply 
Handicapped (3) 
Survey of th 


e characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. 


Lecture and field experience. 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
Severe disabilities. 

^ 


465 Utilization of Supportive Personnel in Early Educational Programs 
for Exceptional Children (3) 


Methods and opportunities for the use of para-professionals, volunteers, 
and parents in the education of young children with special needs. 
267 - 
57 T 
old The Role of the E 


Examination of th 
education; 


the y 


carly Childhood Special Educator (3) 


€ spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 


emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
arious settings 
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268 Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities (3) 


" i à i e edu- 
Lecture and field experiences. Application of learning patterns to the ed 
cation of children with disabilities. 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Special Needs (3) 


4 ; ; 0 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
readiness skills in special education. 


289 The Diagnostic Procedure (3) 


Examination of the rationale, techniques, and tools essential to academi 
and psychosocial assessment. Designed to provide practice as well hs 
familiarity with the diagnostic procedure. Admission by permission of } 
structor. 


291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 
s : Er : : i "oral prob- 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral p the 
lems. Under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision O 
University staff. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (6) : 
z ; : : 3 : " č oun 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for y 


children. A minimum of 350 clock hours required. 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (6) " 
; e : i ^ yn i rams 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher PoE ours 
Admission by permission of instructor. A minimum of 280 cloc 
required. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 


a 


: : . ization, 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organizati « 
ministration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; PT 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) ob- 


eL eet 
: : 3 i e 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique | for 
: . . - . 2 " rces 
lems of doing research in special education. Procedures and sou 
obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


306 Counseling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) 
Working with parents and community agencies in meeting th 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permission O 


tor. 
308 Instructional Media, Technology, and Education (3) cial 
. : «on and SPC 
Review of technological developments as they affect education anc various 
education, including historical perspective; operating principles © levisio 
kinds of hardware, including printing, audiovisual equipment, 
and computers. 
342 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) dels i? 
É . d ae o $ 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative D plems: 


; a r avi r 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior p 


Admission by permission of instructor. 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children (3) 


‘ gies 
: s strate? 
Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop educational 
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for children who present behavior or learning problems in the schools. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning (3) 


Mental health consultation models in public schools, in-service training 
programs for educational personnel, and special programming for chil- 
dren with behavioral problems in the schools. 


346 Special Education Theory and Practice for School Administrators (3) 
Lectures and discussions to familiarize public school administrators and 
supervisors with contemporary special education theory and practice. 

350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) 

Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im- 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 
351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the diag- 
nostic-prescriptive teacher; emphasis on concurrent field experience. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 

370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Speech and Drama 


( 


haj ` E< 
airman: G F. Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephone 676-6350 
| Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 

Basic theories and principles of speech communication; qmm - 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sit- 
uations, Recording fee, $2. 


11 Voice and Diction (3) LE 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in — 
Speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery fault: 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) > 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. pect 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined Per 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrica 
Performances. Primarily for nonmajors. 


91 Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) : 

Principles and procedures for effective speech communication to mem 
Successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, social, profes 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 11, or 
Permission of instructor 


, 
ALII 
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*111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and st 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. 


aall groups: 
Sp&D 10 


Statistics 


Chairman: Herbert Solomon, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 


Sr d s E wae -ourses 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to € 


in Statistics numbered below 100. 


+51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus ees 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions os, 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypothe 


correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $13. 


+52 Mathematics of Finance (3) (Campus Course) 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bon 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 


ds, sinking 


101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 


principles of 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) by- 
mpling, BY 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, S visite? 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prered 
differential and integral calculus. 
109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3—3) liabil 
n 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and re 
ity applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 


Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of eco 
business. Admission by permission of instructor. 


nomics and 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) ic 
onom! 


` . . " : c 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of € 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group us. may be 
t Stat 101-2, Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is offered off campus 
substituted 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THR , ; 

E FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 

M change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 

The 

the l 


following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 


niversity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whe : x š 
hereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 


and ; 
d indeed of the very concept of a university: and 


fr hereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
Tess Speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Otest 3 ; 


9n campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 


“hag therefore, be it re soln ed by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
of that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
livur assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
ot wh; p which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
this ea obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
dion, affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
^ to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Senate mon with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Preserve » the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
t * order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 


Or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
- Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 


alter order is restored as is practicably possible. 


was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


NM Student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
3 of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 

pension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst of 

Ca me Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 

= Possible. 

E 


Un 
ho ~Diverci, ^ " 
The dut “rsity Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate 
* Joint «5 and functions of the H ; Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 


mmittee of Faculty and Students 
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The following resolution, 
proved by the University’s 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: 
commitment to freedom of express 
government organizations which 
activities at desig 
students who 


submitted by the Student Life Committee, was 4 
Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


affirms its tradition 
ion (a) by continuing to permit business an 
ire recruiting employees to conduct thei 
nated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstea 
may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provide 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt t^ 
recruiter in his activities. Pee. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of en 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedule: 
meetings shall have th and to be heard, and (b) by sanctio" 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
provided, however. that that expression of dissent be orderly and non 
obstructive. 

The University distinguishes between 
struction; it accepts the former 
rejecting the latter as an 
may be its object. 


e right to appear 


:etance-by-0D- 

orderly protest and resistance o 
: : 1 iese i 

as a legitimate expression of dissent adi 
abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 


The following was 


19, 1968: 


The George Washington University 


x tober 
approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on Octo 


IS Opposed to discrimination based : 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in — 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be rec : 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequé 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
The following was approved by the Unive 
19, 1968: 

The University cannot 
those laws which proscribe 


r 
E . tobe 
rsity’s Board of Trustees on O 


condone violations of law, including violation 4 
Possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain - 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative Mother 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of 9 i 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

The Board of Trustees 


j 1 dent and the 
reaffirms the responsibility of the President à 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


The following 
the Unive 


oved by 


resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appr 
rsity's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969; M 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Univera 
member of the University (including as members of the University all pe 
having h the University) 
(a) who engages in conduct th 
and learning, or 


Any 


a formal connection wit ch 
saching, researe™ 
at unreasonably obstructs teaching, 


(b) who unreasonably 


of the 
University or to University 


A ests 
Obstructs free access to members or gue 
buildings, or 


(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
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(d) w 
hi) Who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 


Diversity. 
May be p à " 
| les be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
ser disc 3 t E ath a g a 
for disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
- government of its members. 
n 


dici de d insure due process, any student subject to dismissal Or other 

lution » ber on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 

INiverc: 18 all have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
"sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


Int Co and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
mmittee of Faculty and Students 


INDEX 


A 


Abbreviations for courses, 89 

Absence, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 

Academic status: 
Of the College of General Studies, 15 
Of the University, 9-10 

Academic work load, 28 

Accounting courses, 89-91 

Accreditation, 9—10, 15 

Administration, officers of, 12—13 

Admission, 16-21 

Advanced standing and placement, 
17—19, 20, 21, 48, 50, 53 

Alpha Sigma Lambda, 37-38 

Alumni association, 10-11 

Alumni career services, 39 

American Civilization courses, 91 

American college testing program, 17 


B 


Bachelor's degrees, 42—43, 44-52 
Balance sheet, 33 

Biological Sciences courses, 93 
Board of Trustees, 11—12 
Bookstore, 38 


C 


Calendar for 1972-73, 4-5 

Campus study, 27—28, 43, 52 

Career services office, student and 
alumni, 39 

Cartography courses, 98-99 

Changes in program of studies, 32 

Chemistry courses, 99 

Chinese courses, 100 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17, 18 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 8-9 

Committee on scholarship, 14 
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Anatomy course, 92 
Anthropology courses, 92 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 145-47 
Application: 
Fee, 23 
For admission, 16—17 
For graduation, 34 
For Master's degree candidacy, 
Art courses, 92 $ 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 42, 43—44 
Astronomy course, 129 
Attendance, 28-29, 34 
Auditing, 22, 26 ‘ 
Automatic data processing, M.S. In 
Adm. area of concentration, 58 


19, 20 


Business Administration courses, 93-98 
Business financial management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 58-59 
Business management, M.S. in Adm. 

area of concentration, 59 


Comprehensive examination, Master $» 
52, 54, 55, 57—58, 66, 67 
Concurrent registration, 22 
Conduct, 34, 145-47 39-41 
Continuing education for women, - 
Continuous registration, 24, 33 
Correspondence courses, 19 
Counseling, 38, 39, 41 
Course abbreviations, 89 
Course numbers, explanation o! 
Course substitution, 57 
Courses of instruction, 88-14 
Credit, 33, 88-89 


f, 88 


4 


b 


Dean's Council, 14 
Dean's List, 34-35 
Jegree programs, 15, 42-68 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
42, 43-44 
Bachelor of General Studies, 42, 44-45 
Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
42, 45-47 
Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Health, 42, 47-48 
achelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 42, 48-50 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
42, 50-52 
Master of Arts, 52 
Master of Arts in Education, 53-54 
Master of Arts in Special Studies 
5455 
Master of Arts in Special Studies 
(Legislative Affairs ), 67 


aster of Engineering Administration, 
66 


B 


M 


E 


“st Asian I anguages and Literatures 
, Courses, 100 
“Onomics courses, 100 
Ucation courses, 101-6 
llcation directors of area instruction, 
yee Off-campus locations 
“mentary administration, M.A. in Ed 
leld. $3 


“mentary education M.A. in Ed 
field, 53 


ployment, student, 39 
R 


lish courses, 107-8 


ve requirements, 16-21, 67 
Di . > : 
demiology and Environmental Health 


;"Ourses, 108-10 
“amin 


ations: 


dmission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business, 20 


Ses sie 


o and financial regulations, 2 
*nsic Scienc 


3 
1^5 
LZ 


e courses, 110 
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Degrees (cont'd): 
Master of Science, 64—66 
Master of Science in Administration, 


55-63, 67 

Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
67 

Master of Science in International 
Affairs, 68 

Master of Science in Special Studies, 
54-55 


Master of Science in Special Studies 
(Forensic Science), 68 
Master of Science in Special Studies 
(Oral Biology), 68 
Master of Science in Special Stpdies 
(Telecommunication Operations), 68 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 
3536 
Dismissal of students, 36, 145—47 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 35 


Dropping courses, 32 


Examinations (cont'd): 

American College Testing Program, 17 

College Entrance Examination Board 
College-Level Examination Program 
(CLEP), 18 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17, 18 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, Special Department, 18—19, 


à 
21 


For earning credit or waiving 
curriculum requirements, 18-19 

Graduate Record, 20 

Master’s comprehensive, 52, 54, 55, 
57—58, 66, 67 

Validating, 19, 24 


a 


rench courses, 112-1 


G 


General alumni association, 10—11 
Geodesy courses, 113~14 


Geography and Regional Science courses, 


114-15 

Geology courses, 115 

Geophysics courses, 116 

Germanic Languages and Literaures 
courses, 116 

Government of the University, 10 

Governmental administration, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 59 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 
116-17 

Hebrew courses, 117-18 

Higher education, M.A. in Ed. field, 53 

History courses, 118—19 

History of the University, 7-8 


Index of off-campus locations, 69—71 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 


cooperative program with, 68 
Industrial personnel management, M.S. 
in Adm. area of concentration, 60 


L 
Latin American Civilization, special 


program, 119-20 
Leave of absence, 33, 34, 55 


M 


Management engineering, M.S. in Adm. 


area of concentration, 60 
Management Science courses, 120-22 
Management science—operations 

research, M.S. in Adm. area of 

concentration, 61 
Managerial accounting, M.S. in Adm 

area of concentration, 61 


N 


National and Naval War Colleges, 
cooperative programs with, 68 
Naval Dental School, cooperative 
program with, 68 
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Grades, 29 
Graduate degrees, 52-68 
Graduate Record Examination, 20 | 
Graduate Study in Business, Admission 
Test, 20 
Graduation: 
Application for, 34 
Fee, 23 


Requirements, 33-34 


Honor societies, 37-38 

Honorary Trustees, 12 

Honors, 34-35 : 

Human resource development, M.A. 1n 
Ed. field, 53 

Humanities courses, 107-8 


M.S. in Adm. 


International commerce, 
area of concentration, 60 
Italian courses, 119 


Library, 36 
Location of the University, 10 


EC 

Master's comprehensive examination, ~ 

54, 55, 57—58, 66 
Master's degrees, 52-68 
Mathematics courses, 122-24 
Microbiology courses, 124 
Military leave, 33 
Military transfer of students, 
Music courses, 125 


33, 34 


Noncredit courses, 41 
Nondegree programs, 15-16 


0 


Obiect; 
Jectives of the School of Government 


ar 
ld Business Administration, 56 


Ce: 
"anography courses, 125-26 


p 


Pa 

4 Yment of fees, 25-26 
i naacology courses 
hi let Nx 10 

Philo a Kappa, 38 

» 9SOphy course, 128 
Ysical E 
cre 

Physic il Sc; 

MN cience course, 99 


127-28 


ducation, Health, and 
ation courses, 128-29 


hores Courses, 129 
P litical Science courses, 129-32 
Tob; TO a 


ation, 30 31 


0 


X 


Quality . . 
x Y-point index, 16, 17. 19, 20, 28, 
*U, 31, 32. 35. 45, 53 


admission, 21 
à Und Of fees, 26-27 
"Bistration. 21-2? " 
“ulations, 27-37, 145-47 
lancia] 25-27 
“lease of « à 
On, 36 37 
tligion 


tudent information, policy 


and medical care, M.A. field. 52 


7 P, committee on, 14 
arshin ;. 
Ship requirements, 29-32, 34, 44, 


9», 47 
Vcong' «9, 31, 33, 5455, 57, 64-65 
fi d e administration, M.A. in Ed 


Seong? 
ONdary , , 
33 “Y education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
Velas, 
“tive Ps. T 
(3; © Service information, policy on, 
V 
Meste, 
e e 

*tVicg hours, explanation of, 88-89 
sec 

Slavin chools, credit through, 19 


8Nguages ; erature ITSe 
137.35 ges and Literatures courses, 


Sos t 

v Olooy 

Viet courses, 138-39 
cia) Courses, 139-40 


It programs, 15 


16 
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Off-campus locations of the College of 
General Studies, 72-87 
Index of, 69-71 

Oral Biology courses, 126—27 


Procurement and contracting, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 62 

Programs, right to make changes in, 36 

Psychology courses, 132-33 

Public Administration courses, 133-35 

Public financial management and 
budgeting, M.S. in Adm. area of 
concentration, 62 

Public personnel management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 62 


Religion courses, 135-37 
Research and development management, 
M.S. in Adm. area of concentration, 63 


54, 56—57, 65 

Rules of the University, right to change, 
36 

Russian courses, 137-38 


Special Education courses, 140—43 

Special education, M.A. in Ed. field, 53 

Special honors, 35 

Speech and Drama courses, 143—44 

Statistics courses, 144 

Student and alumni career services 
office, 39 

Student information, release of, 36-37 

Student services, 37—39 

Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 53 

Suspension, 31-32, 145-47 

Systems management, M.S. in Adm. area 
of concentration, 63 
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T 

Thesis, 23, 24, 25, 34, 53, 57, 65 Transfer: 

Time to complete M.S. and M.E.A From other institutions, 17—18, 20, 
degree requirements, 66 21, 43 


l'ranscripts of record, 21, 24, 33 Within the University, 32, 43 


Trustees, Board of, 11—12 
Tuition, 23, 24—25 oe 
Projected increases, 1973-76, 24-2: 


U 


Undergraduate degrees, 42-52 


University Center fee, 23 
University bookstore, 38 


y 
Validating examinations, 19, 24 Veterans education, 38-39 

W 

Waiver examinations, 18-19, 23, 24 Withdrawal, 26-27, 29-30, 32, 55 


War college cooperative programs, 67, 68 


Women, continuing education for, 
Warnings, 30 
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Pra Parative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
act 


Ice) (M.Comp.] -(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
Choo 


lin. OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
petting) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
" ei ^, Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. e MM 
Or. “lence (M.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), an Oc- 
Science (D.Sc.) 
Moor OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.). Bachelor 
y 4 ence in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education 
“~ in Ed.). Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
5), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


^w OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
istration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
E" Of Arts in Government (M.A, in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
" Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.). Master of Business ME 
A “A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of — 
piistration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. 
tb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
Plhistration ( Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration 
B. :), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


* OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of p ER 
Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs S. 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI! 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 


Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
| 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 5,361 (3.378 men, 1,983 women) 
1971 Summer Sessions | 


Geographical Origin of Students 


50 states, District of Columbia, Puerto 
1971 Summer Sessions 


s : jes 
Rico, Virgin Islands, 70 foreign countr 


Number of Full-time Fa ulty 
1971 Summer Sessions 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 86 
1971 Summer Sessions 


Students from Other Institutions 


Enrolled in the 
1971 Summer Sessions 


276 students from 160 institutions 


, . ^ p 5ve-week 
Residence Hall Rates Multiple occupancy, $125 a five-we 
1972 Summer Sessions session; single occupancy, $175 a 
> y | 
five-week session (see page 22) 


Undergraduate majors Accounting, American Civilization, American 


ory 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics. Applied Statistics, Art History and nee! 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, ( hemistry, Chinese Studies, Civil v^ Eco 
ing, Classical Archeology and Greek. Classical Humanities, Dramatic a: Arts, 
nomics, Electrical Engineering, | lementary Education, English Literature, en and 
French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languag Latin, 
Literatures, History, International Affairs, International Business, Journalism | En 
Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mocha ey" 
gineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literature cholo’ 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, jc an 
Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literal Liter? 
Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish Amen olo 
ture, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Fa 
and Audiology, Zoology. school 
Study leading to graduate 


or professional degrees is offered in the Gi shoo! 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, d Gove” | 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School 0 1 Affair | 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internationa 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


I | THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-term summer 

| program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 semester 
|| hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, class- 
|| rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For term dates, see 


the calendar on pages 5 and 6. 
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stage Paid at Washington, D. €. 


Second Class Po. 


CALENDAR FOR THE 1972 SUMMER SESSIONS 


lication for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form must be 
d and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the summer 
Sion of the senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
‘ing the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
Member 30, 1972, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 
"€ applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 12 Registration for first S-week session and 8-week courses 
(10 am-7 pm) Monday 
June 13 First S-week session classes and 8-week courses begin 
Tuesday 
June 28 0D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. dissertations completed in the 
summer due in appropriate Dean's Office Wednesday 
July 4 Holiday Tuesday 
July 18 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 
July 19 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 
August 4 — Eight-week courses end Friday 
August 23 — Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 


July 20 

| 
| July 21 
August 4 
August 23 


August 24 
August 25 


June 5 
June 6 
July 4 
| July 14 
| *July 17—19 
| July 20 


| July 21 
| August 30 
| August 31— 


September 2 


June 12 
June 13 
June 30 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 4 
July 15 
July 21 
July 22 
July 24 


August 11 


August 11 


September 7—9 
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* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week session will meet on Wednesday, 


Second Session 


Registration for second $5-week session (10 am 6 pm) 
Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 

Eight-week courses end Friday r 
Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriat 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 

Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Registration for all sessions (12-7 pm) Monday 
First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 
Holiday Tuesday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-W ednesda 
Registration for students attending second session On 
pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 
Last day of classes Wednesday 
Second session and 13-week session 
Thursday-Saturday 


y 
j ns 


ly (7 


examination perio 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


i : „m-7 pm 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am-7 P 


Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes begin Tuesday 
First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday m) 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am-6 P 
classes begin Monday . begi’ 
Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); classes 77 


Monday f xami- 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensive e 
nation applications due Monday 

Holiday Tuesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday $ 

Second 3-week workshop session classes end Frida” spatios 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive €X 
Saturday 5 pm): 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 am^ 
classes begin Monday : 
Six-week session and third 3-week workshop sess! 
end Friday 

Ed.D. dissertations completed in summer 


on class 


due Friday 


FALL SEMESTER 1972-73 


Registration—Thursday—Saturday 


July p 


THE UNIVERSITY 


EE 
STORY AND ORGANIZATION 
lp ( 


.~ GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
"ian l- E 


College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
aed in 1873 to Columbian l niversity and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
x. 9 University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
Me it bears, is an intangible one. A 
R Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
toped € establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
ban, that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
* of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
; , Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
i he theory, of republican government, To further the materialization of his 
E Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
, &'ds the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
i, District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
A mmen should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
yy. SS never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Fu €Xistence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
lis." conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
linis ary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
t 75 and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
ever, District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of "me 
thed C. Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
tinted ‘Ongress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
E charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
ins E to safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it comet a = 
sh, NU religious denomination shall be capable of being elected vns 
li? ‘any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, ponon 
aes into said College, or denied any of the privileges, d or 
in thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of " igion. 
p , 28 the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 


te 'ts activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 


i between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 

Ng o orida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 

k, ated downtown. For the better part of the Columbian L niversity period, 

t pilldings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
teenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been deve 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Aven 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, t 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices » 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic intere 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 20 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadia 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and y 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of th 
National University he hoped to see established t 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Art 
and Sciences (undergraduate ) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; z 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schoo 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government - 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College ^ 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessio 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gover ck 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX o 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association o ard. 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Bo fi- 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of eT. 3 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education M edicint 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medi f 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the / 
Medical Association, Curricula of the School of Engineering and AP 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited ion is 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School of Educat! r 
à charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher chef 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of ool of 
Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. The a in 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full members since 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration tion 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Adminis an Ir 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academe ably 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business A ifie 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for ards of 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the state vat i 


m ation I^] 
: é stration, 
New York and of Maryland. The Program in Hospital Adminis” 
accredited by the National 


Accrediting Commission on Graduate Anpro Vc 
for Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry is on the d psy’ 
list of the American Chemical Society. The graduate program 1n clin amet 
chology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the ' 

can Psychological Association 


ey 
The.) T€ excluded: students 


A ng the course, 


- are excluded. A student may 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The University Library The University Library contains over 545,000 
Volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, is housed 
I^ the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the Library, 
the use of reserve books 
the | ibrary. 

Other Library Facil 
Library of i 


the circulation of books, and 
and periodicals are available at the service desks of 


ities in Washington.—The student has access also to the 
; Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
‘ranches, the | ibrary of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
“ulture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
brary of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 
ther great special collections of the government departments. 

Research Facilities of Washington. rhe arrangement of the summer sched- 
classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity 
* Study, at first hand, the working of the federal government and so to form 
3 background for intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the federal government are a multitude of 

eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 


Te 
“Ports made by 
^" | m : 

tudy and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 
à 

nd Observatories of the nation 


: In addition to the governmental collections the student has available the 
earch facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
P Situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council 

Education, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 


Uncil, the National Education Association, and the National Geographic 
^Xiety. 


le of 


ARE RIT M OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
a NC, 


E" universities in Washington, D.C.- American University, Catholic Univer- 
Y of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
niad University—have formed a Consortium through which they lux co- 
tude ting the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement develope, 
litio nts in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of the ne 
UM will increasingly have the opportunity to select from the combined o er- 
` of all five universities the particular courses which best meet their needs. 
e ticipation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
in Canon Law, Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and 

7 logy 
as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
' If a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
and must be paid by the individual student to the university admin- 
Courses offered in Reserve Officer Training Corps pro- 


not take courses at another university that 


E. : 
“Vailable at his own. 


bu * student registers and pays at his own university for all Consortium 
rs £ ) 


1 > There are no refunds for Consortium courses in the summer. 


"t 7 ` i ~ 3 
© Page 16 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 

*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 

*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, €* 

officio 

Katharine Graham, B.A, 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Richard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
*Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 

Orville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D, 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 

John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E 

James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Basti: D LLB. ED. 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M, A. LLD LLD. 
John Edgar Hoover, LI y - Sc.D., D.C.L. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL. D 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D, 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., I ; D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc. D 

I loyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Uoyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President | 
arold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

-ymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for De velopment 
John Cantini, Jr., LL.B. , Vice President for Administration 

Vill am David Johnson, B S., Director of the Budget i i 

uis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
cial Projects | 1 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 

: Student A ffairs 

Tederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

seph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
' i “ollege ts Sci- 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and $c 
ences - 
- Y^ ; Sci- 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences 
Ohn Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center i 
Obert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center Met 
“fold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and App 
Science 
p dney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
usi- 
lames Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and B 
Ness Administration 
nal 
Burton Malcolm S: ipin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Internatio 
Affairs a 
“ollege of General Studies 
| “Bene Ross vy BE" M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of "ar ral tuc 
X n G age Allee, $ , Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 
parles William C an Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions NEUE ee 
" iam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Gradua 
0f Arts and Scie nces 
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James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, fo 
Clinical A ffairs 

Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, fo 
Research 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Lav 
Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Cen 
ter, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects k 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Cen 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies | 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the University Hospita 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator for Clinical Affairs 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 
and Sciences 


te! 


of Arts 


n : ; : , ts 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences in 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of ^'^ 


and Sciences , : 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 0. 
and Sciences 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engin 
and Applied Science ‘on 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educatt™ 
Jean Gladding Wuckovich, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univers!) 
Students 
Lawrence Winkler, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 


f Arts 


eering 


METUIT i ull uu 


? 
"IE PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 


full- and part-time students. 
uring the summer of 1972, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Jaduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of I ngineering and Applied 
Xience, and Business Administration, the School of 
airs, and the Division of University Students offer 
^ two 5-week sessions, with some graduate seminars and courses ex- 
“ding over an 8-week period. The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
"ke also offers courses in an 8-week period. The National Law Center offers 
"ürses in three sessions, and the School of Education offers courses in a 6- 
"ek session and three 3-week workshop sessions. 
The time at which each course 


the School of Government 


üblic and International Aff 
Jürses in 


is offered (session and hours) is stated at the 
Md of the course description. 


. Admission 


A 
"PLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Thy 
ia APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
7a $25 application fee. 
lying fo 


to degree candidacy should be accompanied 
Chere is no application fee for the student who is 
r nondegree status in the Division of University Students. 


LAT 
"NDEGREE STATUS 


PPlication for 


k nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
1. ceived, 


f with any required credentials, by the Friday before the registration 
‘dla . bi - c 
* Of the session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6). 


bc 1 
'REE CANDIDACY 


„dents from secondary schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
ty her the first or second term of the summer session, should apply during 
' all term of the senior year. Preference will be given to students who 
mit applications and required credentials prior to March 1. 

t "dereraduate transfer students from other institutions, applica 
wP'ograms, and readmission applic 


ng tials prior to May 1 


nts for gradu- 
int$ must submit application and required 
for the first summer session and June 1 for the 


| sec- 

iU 

Summer session. 

be pe -,-:) c ok : 

tds presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 
ed, ; 
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h 


n " c year 
* No student is eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the past academic 
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APPLICATION FORMS 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may be used 
to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate form 
for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status or for , 
degree program. Students who attended the University in the spring semester 
of 1972 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


Ihe student not seeking a degree from this University should complete appli- 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students. (See paragraph 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the Universi 
available to five types of applicants, in accordance with the following require 
ments: 

1, The student registered for a program leading toward a degree at an 
institution is admitted to the extent that facilities permit. No transcript * 
record is required unless the student has been subject to academic Or discr 
plinary action. The student must be in good standing and eligible to continue 
in the institution last attended during the past academic year. 


another 
ol 


ree in this 
2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree !n t à 
ther i our +h he has ade 
or another institution may be admitted to take courses for which he hé 


x I script 0 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned, A transcrip! 1 
able to affirm 


record is not usually required. However, the student must be last 
: as 


that he is in good standing and eligible to continue in the institution 
attended during the past academic year. 

3. Applicants under 21 years of age who have graduated from 
within the previous two years and who have not attended a college Or h 
institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance requirements of 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 24—25). E 
s under ^7 
niversity or 
session 
letter 


high school 
b e 
Co- 


4. Under special conditions, recent secondary school graduate: 
years of age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited u 
college for the fall semester of 1972 may be admitted for the summer 
only without filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy of their 
of unconditional acceptance. > 

5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the Secondary * 
Honors Program may be admitted in accordance with the requirement 


on pages 37-38. 
THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must 

1. Send to his high school principal the high school record form 
by the University, with the request that the completed form be mailed ! 
Office of Admissions. 


core 
2. Request that a report of College Entrance Examination Board test j^ ; 
be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing bmi! N 
ice, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif. Every applicant is required tO "hieve i 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition à ati 


— 


"M s athem 
ment Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the Math 


Test (Level I or II). e 
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The College Entrance | Xamination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant 
Ould request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
fom the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recom- 
tended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


An applicant who has attended 


one or more institutions of higher learning must 
r to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 
=, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is required 
Tom the institution last attended. 

The report of the Gradua 
r the Admission 


“quest each registra 
ord, 


te Record Examination, the Miller Analogies Test, 


l'est for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, should 
“company application to gradua 


leor 
aeg 


ee candidacy. 


Registration 


A ; E. si 
Bort DENT MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 
Nas } 


deen approved by the appropriate office 
A student previously registered in this University who was not registered for 
Pus courses during the spring semester preceding this registration must 
Pply for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions 
gn dergraduate and nondegree) or appropriate Dean's Office (graduate), be- 
Fe he is eligible for registration 

Registration days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this 
P4 MI students except those in the National Law Center should report 
| © the first floor of the University Library, 2023 G Street, N.W., where 


e , i . . 
Y will be given materials and detailed information concerning registration 


loco : : 

j^ dures Degree candidates in Law secure their registration packets and 
Struc ‘ i es e A 

] poctions at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center in Stockton 
a 

R 


*gistration packets for all students (except those in the National Law Cen- 
registering on June 12 and July 20 will be distributed from the University 
rary, 2023 G Street, N.W. On all other registration dates (Law excluded), 


kets will be distributed from the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 
"€ Street, N.W 


T) 


*tudents planning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 
E In the summer may register at the first registration for all summer courses. 
ents who wish to register for the second five-week session, the second ses- 
in Law, or the second three-week, the six-week. or the third three-week 
- Education may register on the stated registration dates for those ses- 
* 9r on any earlier summer registration date (see Summer Sessions Cal- 
ar, pages 5—6). Tuition for all courses is due and payable in full at the 
e of registration 
"udents expecting to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 
Mons must apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
sions and pay the appropriate fee, 
3 special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
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out being required to take active part or to pass examinations. No academ 
credit will be allowed for such attendance. A student who takes a course as à 
auditor may not repeat it for credit 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities ! 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (se 
page 9), should consult the program announcements of the other universities 
Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the Registra 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. 

In order to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate studen 
must obtain the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the depart 
ment of the university where the course is taught whether or not he is eligibl 
for the course and whether there is space in the class, or (2) the undergraduat 
student must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from th 
department of the university where the course is taught whether or not he . 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific 1 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of p 
adviser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, 9 
division concerned. 

Students should consult the deans' offices concerning final dates on W 
changes in schedule may be made. 


hich 


Fees and Financial Regulations’ x 
THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1972: 


Tuition Fees 


For each semester hourt (except for work taken by the Doctoral 


candidates in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer $80.00 
Sessions) 1 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus}, non- 
refundable) 


3.50 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 


*See the National Law Center catalogue for fees for law courses and programs r Sessions 
t Candidates for doctoral degrees in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summe prior to 
may complete their programs under the schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect 

July 1, 1967 50, Student 
f The maximum charge for any student during the entire Summer Sessions will be $37.5 nn fof 
in the College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when regis 
courses on campus 
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Additional Course Fees 
] 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material] fees, are 
"harged as Indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
nition fee for the course Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 
“Widual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
Med for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
My such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 
Vraduation Fees 
Associate in Arts $10.00 
*’chelor’s, Master’s, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees 25.00 
9st-Master's Graduate ( ertificate in Healt Care Administration 25.00 
te for Binding Master's Thesis 10.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 
“Xamination (Doctoral candidates) 60.00 
N . 3 
Decia] Fees 
PPlication tee (degree candidate) nonrefundable 25.00 
p Ussion tests (when required ) . 6.00-12.00 
r'Ae-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
I» à " . 
te payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
1 4yment ot Fees,” below ) . 15.00 
mancia] reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
wT nonpayment of tees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) 35.00 
“turned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
y Sufficient funds or improper drafting - 15.00 
T each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each 
y Pecial examination 5.00 
"cial Columbian College departmental examination for each course to 
Walify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, 
p both 25.00 
Eno; 
elish test for foreign students (when required) 5.00 
poratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
N : the date set by the instructor 3.00 
tion. : : 
lona] Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 
"Bree candidates 93.00-13.00 
rà 
"Script fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 
E. 
epic s... n 
5, tration On campus in the University entitles each student to the follow- 
A b x ` : . . 
) „Versity privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services Office; 
the use of the University | ibrary; and (3) medical attention as described 
A *r “Student Health Service" (see page 20). These privileges terminate when 
Ne " n 
Student withdraws or is dismissed from the U niversity. 
) 
AY... 
MENT OF FEES 
N 
0 A 
a g adent IS permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until 
-Meeg 


à are paid. Fees for 
v lation. 


1 “Udents who fail t 
ar 


each session are due in advance at the time of 


o make any payment when due will be automatically 


"Ed a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
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will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge 9 
8 per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially en 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment con 
tracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify th 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplo 
mas, and other academic information until the account is settled financially 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due the Uni 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 i 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis 
tered for credit 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed; this 
regulation also applies to courses taken through the Consortium of Universities 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. In no case will tuition be refunded 
because of absence from classes 3 

Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are 1M- 
curred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another session OT 
term, . 

Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on or before 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged 
a $3 check-out fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the session 
must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 3 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 


University Regulations 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the same regulations pre 
ing students enrolled in a college, school, or division of the Universit) ome 
the academic year. Degree candidates are referred to the catalogues Of ihe 
schools in which they are registered. Nondegree students should consult ! 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue “vel 
Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the ses? 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropri, 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance V 
their separate regulations and requirements » can- 
Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the S 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or * 


lege concerned. 

Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employed more than ad 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during * 
5-week session. 


7 semeste! 


- m 
" > :me rogra 
In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time P 


uae 
" m s , 6 seme 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and 

ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. 
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In the National I 


aw 
aken In 


Center the maximum amount of work that may be 


a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an em- 
4 semester hours 


each session by 
Ployed student, 


In the School of Engineering and Applied Science the maximum amount of 
Wor . ? É 
Ork that may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours. 


E i 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
© University, or from 


any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
ludent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to 
lo SO : 
he right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
; Ver circumstances warrant such changes. 
Í The 1 Diversity and various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
eh to modify requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 
ato f 2e proper authorities may determine. 
The 1 niversity is not responsible for the | 
, UVersity building 
“e Safety : 


h 
9lice whene 
Its 
or change 
orce whenever tl 


oss of personal property in any 
\ "Lost and Found" office is maintained on campus in 
and Security Office. Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W. 

EL D 

NIVE RSITY POI ICY ON THI RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
l 

A general, the 
mes record co 
"ther thar 
ugh 
“Bitim 


policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 


nfidential and out of the hands of those who wouid use it for 
At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
the student, the l niversity, or the community in their 


1 legitimate reasons 
not to hinder 
ate endeavors 

No information concerning 


a student will be released except as noted below: 
Information such 


late ; as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
my, 9f attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if 
w date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
i local addresses and 


telephone numbers; school, college, or division of 


"toI mye s 
» ment, verification of signature; name and address of parent or 


Marg 
Gla 
y n. 


< 


and class: 


The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 


certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
associations (law, medicine. engineering, education, etc.). 

be released only on written authorization from 
court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 


being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
l to the | niversity’s le 
v -Yernment im 


ip > 
ip, *r learning: the 
ize £ 

d professional 


A ditional information wil] 


C à 
Student, or by 


al counsel 


vestigative agencies have no inherent right to access to stu- 


‘ne 1 
1 files and records 


Ves f If expressly requested, properly identified representa- 
la trom federal, st ite, or local government agencies may be given the infor- 
«Uo; ó l- é J 

n listed under No. 1 above 
t . 
CEN 

NTLY ESTABLISHE D REGULATIONS 
Appendix (p ; 


pages 101 


*) contains regulations recently approved by the Uni- 
ard of I rustees 


Student Services and Activities 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


THE STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all regis- 
tered students with their health needs while attending the University. This serv 
ice, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.C. Burns Memorial Building), 
assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by advice and treatment, 
proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other physicians and med- 
ical facilities. 

The weekday hours (subject to change) during the summer sessions are from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 12 noon. A physician 1$ in 
attendance during these hours. 

For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or go to the 
Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. Charges for both 
of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. TES 

Charges for services that are not available through the Student Health Serv 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
etc., must be paid by the student. j 

Che Student Health Service is available to the student only during the session 
in which he is enrolled. » 

A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass à medica 
examination. The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercol- 
legiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Department 9 
Physical Education. 

THE READING CENTER 

The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services ve 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition. special reading 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students as we 

as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domiast 
and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and aptitude tes ^ 
Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference with t 
parents or the individual. stU- 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, er ^ 
dents, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. ? 
phasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, ee 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical $ b 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are availa 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 8 


Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $75; for individual instr ol 
i i : get "n in S | 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction F po 
groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Reading classes (1° ton 
hour sessions) are offered for adults, $125; for full-time George wea 
University students, $60. All fees are payable in advance at the Office € 
Cashier. | 
UNIVERSITY COUNSELING CENTER d 1 
The Center offers services to students enrolled in the University which are ¢ 


g > É gs , : . i$ ation 
signed to assist individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their educat 


20 
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*rsonal, and social problems; 


"ties: to offer vocation 
Mividuals to qualified 
*nter. Behavior 
id g 


to diagnose problems leading to academic diffi 
al counseling and programmed instruction; and to refer 
agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the 


therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and individual 
roup counseling are available. 

The Center also provides spe 
Mtescribed by the 
Ór the University 


cial assessments including diagnostic measures 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
tlected assessments for business and industry. 

Fee: Students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
“tsity are entitled to one interview free of charge. If the student decides to 
Jhtinue to use the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be charged 
Pr short-term treatment. Fees for testing and long-term treatment depend upon 


^5 services involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center Office. 


HE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


d Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for children 
Ad adults with such communication difficul 


ties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
Pech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and hearing 
'oblems, Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with 


"standard language usage due to 


‘Mage, mental retardation, 
Fees. 


such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
and environmental factors. 

The fee for an initial evaluation is $20, Fees for additional special- 
ttd testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
Mech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 
or full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving 
Toup therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier 


ITERANS EDUCATION 


lie Office of the Registrar assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
lerans or war orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 
nefits, This Office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance 
‘the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
Mult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
is Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
ted by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
“d before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
lion, and which includes other information of general interest. 


The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
x 
EI. 


IDENCE HALI 
5 women, and married couples (no children) will be housed in Thurston 
dence Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditioned building. 

‘dmission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
ication for a room should be made well in advance. 
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RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1972 sum MER SESSIONS * 


Multiple Occupancy Single Occupanc. 


Monthly oeeeececestoosesososaososbsssesssossssossssoesssspss. ss 100.00 $140.00 
U S cw Mieter ia 51:25 00 35.00 
coo Berol JU ES DE UE Qu Bish Abe i 5.00 7.00 


Dfsaceqeiéóens 125.00 175.00 
Residence hall Payments are due and payable in advance. A student who 

fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. 
Forms for application, together with detailed information, may be obtained 


from the Director of Housing. 


Information concerning off-campus housing near the University is available 
at the Office of the Director of Housing. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center houses a wide range of facilities that provide 
services and conveniences in an informal setting which may foster useful social 
relationships among members of the University community. The Center offers 
a variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, performing 
arts departments, and other student and faculty organizations. 

A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the University com- 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Center. 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with the full- 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which provide ^ 
framework for the Center's operation. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to m 
candidates and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanen 
employment. th 

The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, pea 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. d 
Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment ™ 
terview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private compan 
government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, and univers 
ties participate. The Office also handles the referral and placement functions »- 
the on-campus College Work-Study Program. Prospective teachers may a j 
lish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services ^ 
fice. This service includes files for alumni seeking college and university ros 
ulty and administrative positions. The Office also provides individual intervie™ 


for students and alumni wishing career guidance, l 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


The social and recreational program includes many varied activities and «det k 
uled events. In addition to this campus program a great abundance of nies in 
as well as social and recreational opportunities is available to persons — " 
the metropolitan area. During the summer the l niversity posts a weekly gU 
to these events on a bulletin board in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


* The rates include linen service. Rates shown are subject to change 
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INFORMATION « ONCERNING SPECIFIC 


: REQUIREMENTS for degrees is omitted from 
his catalogue. For such 


information and other pertinent regulations, the stu- 


“nt is referred to the catalogue of the school concerned. 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
"v Its founding in 1821, Columbian College has been the liberal arts unit of 
the 


niversity, offering baccalaureate degrees in all the traditional areas of the 
and sciences. Under a new academic plan, students have wide options in 


leya : ; 4 ^ x 
^ Veloping their academic Programs, in earning advanced standing by examina- 
lon. ; i ; : : : : 

n, in devising interdepartmental majors, and, if qualified, in working toward 
“new three-year program leading 


Bed to select tk 


arts 


to the regular degrees. Students are encour- 
eir major field as soon as possible, hopefully no later than the 
From that time, they receive their academic advice 
en major-field department. In addition to fulfilling 
students are expected to broaden their cultural foun- 
hati É the Humanities, the Social Studies, and the Natural and the Mathe- 
cal Sciences. The ( ollege also provides prelegal and premedical programs 
ad also the preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Edu- 
“tion and to the School of Public and International Affairs. 


"id of their freshman year 
"d guidance from the chos 
"ajor-field requirements, 
“tions 


HE DEGRE ES 


olumbian College of 
rts, 


fers work leading to the following degrees: Associate in 
dv Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation with the School 
E edicine, € olumbian € ollege offers work leading to the combined degrees of 
Ppl of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation with the Department 
i athology and the University Hospital, Columbian College offers work lead- 
= the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. Columbian 
te "Be grants the following degrees to students In off-campus programs admin- 

Ted by the ( ollege of General Studies: Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
'chelor of General Studies. Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, 


{Che ' " 
‘chelor of Science in Geodetic and ( artographic Science, and Bachelor of 
lence in Oceanography 


TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
quirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
' An acceptable Certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
E showing at least fifteen units which must include four years of English; 
St two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
ratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
‘history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be noted 
9ne unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemis- 


23 
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try and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry 
or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 


5 


lege work. 


2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 


3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted - 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
: A 

A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated above 


may request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the Columbia 


n Col- 


lege Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 


prescribe appropriate tests. 


The applicant is responsible for 


a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 


school principal who will complete the form and forward it directly 


Office of Admissions. 


to the 


b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng 
lish Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 
1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


MAJOR FIELDS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the fol 


ing major fields: 

American Civilization 
American Literature 
Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Applied Statistics 

Art History and Theory 
Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classical Archeology and Greek 
Classical Humanities 

Dramatic Art 

Economics 

English Literature 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
Geography 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History 

Journalism 

Latin 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available 


following major fields: 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 


* See page 15 for American College Testing 


low- 


Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature . 
Russian Literature and Culture—1n 
Translation 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 


in the 


Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Zoology 


Program 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Master of 
Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, 
paster of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in 
orensic Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of Philos- 
phy. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, the Graduate School offers 
Work leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine or Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. 


INTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's degree from 
i accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of courses, and a 
perior quality of work in the major field. Entering graduate students work- 
Ng toward the degree of Master of Science for Teachers must also have ex- 
rience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 


SRADUATE FIELDS 
Subject Degrees Offered 


l, Humanities 


"REO h.D. 
American Civilization 3 t. D. 
poran Literature MFA. f 

Ceramics 

Design 

Graphics 

Painting 

Photography 

Sculpture 
Art History and Theory writ 
Dramatic Art z M. A. Ph.D. 
English Literature MA. Ph.D. 
French Literature MA. Ph.D 
Germanic I anguages and Literatures MA. bate 
Museology 2 M. 
Music: Mus.M. 

Applied Music 

Conducting 


Music Composition 
Music Theory 


Musicology s 

gy M.A. 
Philosophy M A 
Religion M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 

Ussian Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D. 

Spanish American Literature n 


Spanish Literature 
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Subject Degrees Offered 


II. Social Sciences 


Anthropology M.A. 
| Economics M.A. Ph.D. 
Geography M.A. 
History M.A. PhD 
*International Relations Ph.D. 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology M.A, Ph.D 
| HI. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. PhD. 
Forensic Science M.S. in Forens.S. D 
| Geochemistry M.S. eet 
| Geology M.A., M.S. ee N 
| Mathematical Statistics M.A. ri 
d Mathematics M.A. n 
| Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
l Anatomy M.S. me 
Biochemistry M.S. 4 D. 
t Biological Sciences M.S. dard 
li Biophysics "CA 
Genetics MS. m 
| Human Ecology "a 
Microbiology M.S. Ph. 
Mycology M.S. 
Pathology M.S. et d 
Pharmacology M.S. n5 
Physiology M.S. PD. 
Psychology M.A. Ph. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 
| i 
| THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
| ; om 
} The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of Juris Dow aw 
| Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative ^ " 
| (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. ffer- * 
| gin los; irati : “yeni : ation concerning course One 1 
Forms for application for admission and information concerning c Center, * 
| ings may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the National Law Ce il 
[| 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. [ 
n | y 
ional 
| *The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in Internatio N 
| 
! 


Affairs, 
f Biology, Botany, and Zoology. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 


"gree of Bachelor Of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering (with 
"nvironmental Civil I ngineering option), Electrical Engineering (with Computer 
*ience option), and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
or of Science. The School also grants the degrees of Master of Science and 
Aster of Engineering Administration to students in off-campus programs ad- 
Ninistered by the College of General Studies. 


INTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
the School admits those ap 
liSciplined intellectual effort 

Admission is the f 
"udent will take 


plicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
in its environment. 
irst selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
in his progress toward professional competence in engineering. 
t indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
"eparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 

lhe applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
ound appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 
Consideration for admission is b; 


ased on the following: 
.l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
Owing at least fifteen units 


^. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
tge work: 


Scores on the tollowing College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 


"holastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and à 
“Yel I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test— Level I preferred. 
he qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 
"t meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
“Scribe admission tests. T 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distribu- 
3s follows: three in | nglish, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half 
Plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 
Bua pe or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
nce requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. j 
t is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 


tigh school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 
college mathematics. 


1 applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 
Admissions of the University the academic record of his first seven terms in 
dary school, together with a personal evaluation and recommendation 
l his Principal. This information may be supplied on a form provided by 


“niversity or on a standard form used by the secondary school provided 
5Ssentia] information is included. 
“antitative Deficiency 


^—A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
More 


than two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen ac- 
— 


i 5 not 
lit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 
an 120 sixty minute periods of prepared classroom work. 


aan 


CA 


2E 


a 


ee 
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aes 
ceptable units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes course 
to make up his deficiencies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data b 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies are 
minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to take à 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


he applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including ? 
satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable Pr 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Well in advance o! the 
opening of the semester for which the student seeks admission, he should cor- 
respond with and preferably have a personal interview with the Dean or depart: 
ment chairman of his proposed field of study, to discuss the University’s facili- 
ties for guidance in this field, the applicant's qualifications, and the possibilities 
of an effective doctoral program. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for 
the higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers E 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged s 
meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time vf 
their studies. Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification he 
make arrangements to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during «o 
when public schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and unde 
graduate work. 


THE DEGREES 


: nae .. Bachelor 
The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bach 


of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of vc 
in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor i 
Education. The School also grants the degree of Master of Arts in Ba 
to students in the off-campus programs administered by the College of barre 
Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


' ears Of 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years 
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approv ed college work, or 

*quivalent, is required. 
For the Degree of Master of Arts in Education 

Praduate preparation 


graduation from an approved two-year college, or the 


Candidates whose under- 
does not include equivalents of the basic requirements 
lor the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make up deficiencies and 
may be required to take designated tests. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teac hing.—To be admitted as a student- 


Intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited lib- 
‘ral arts institution. 


including courses related to the general education require- 
Dents for te 


acher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in children and a 
‘incere desire to teach; (3) submit three written references attesting to quality 
academic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the Aptitude Test 
of the Graduate Record E xamination or the Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be 
Interviewed by the University Selection Committee, or under arrangements 
‘pecified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Edu- 
"ation. 

For the Degree of Education Specialist Ihe degree of Master of Arts in 
"ducation from this I niversity, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score on the 
Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years of 
Successful pertinent experience are required. Each applicant must be inter- 
Viewed and recommended by a staff member of the School of Education or by 
! representative in the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Education.—The applicant must have adequate 
Preparation for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite 
y his objective equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education at this University, at least three vears of successful pertinent educa- 
lona] experience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative schol- 
ship and effective leadership 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


he School of Government and Business Administration offers work leading to 


e following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a major 
Accounting, Business Administration, or International Business; (2) Master 
Arts in Government in the fields of Personnel Management, Public Admin- 
ration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (3) Master of Arts in Health Care 
lministration: (4) Master of Business Administration with fields of concen- 
on in Accounting, Behavioral Factors in Administration, Business-Govern- 
"nt Relations, Data Processing, Finance and Investments, Health Care Ad- 
histration, International Business. Managerial Economics, Marketing, Opera- 
ns Research and Systems Analysis, Personnel Management, Procurement and 
Ntracting, Research and Development—Policy and Management, or Trans- 
lation; (5) Master of Public Administration in the fields of Health Care 
ministration. Personnel Management, Public Administration, or Urban and 
Bional Planning; (6) Master of Urban and Regional Planning; (7) Post- 
Ster's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; (8) Doctor of 
iness Administration; and (9) Doctor of Public Administration. The 
oo] also grants the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration and 
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Master of Science in Administration to students in off-campus programs admin- 
istered by the College of General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen units which must include four vears of English; 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
laboratory instruction: two years of social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be 
noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses 1N 
nn chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane 
geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and 
physics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
college work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted = 
| the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
| A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
| may request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the School of Gov- 
! ernment and Business Administration. The School may prescribe appropriate 
| tests. 
| The applicant is responsible for ' 

a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
school principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
Office of Admissions. i 

| b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 

lish Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 

the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, 

or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


"TRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, that includes at 
| least 90 semester hours of academic work with a quality-point index of >- 
| (B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required pro 
| Applicants for admission to all Master’s degree programs are required 4 
i take either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the aputus 
| sections of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which are administer 
| by the Educational Testing Service. Master of Business Administration 4PP™ 
| | cants must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Bue 
ness; Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Adminis 
q tration, Master of Public Administration, or Master of Urban and Region? 
| | Planning applicants may submit scores on either the Admission Test for Gr? 


z : : i ae , test scores 

uate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test oe 
T [1 . 

submitted must have been recorded within three years of the date of applicat! 


* See page 15 for American ( ollege Testing Program 
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ENTRANCE RI QUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


Doctor of Business 4dministration.—The degree of Master of Business Ad- 


ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 
with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is 
required. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business administered by the Educational l'esting Service. 

Doctor of Public Idministration.—The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with 
acceptable personal qualities and à capacity for creative scholarship, is required. 
Applicants must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 


Business or the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination admin- 
Istered by the Educational l'esting Service 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBI IC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The School of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the de- 
8rees of Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs. Chinese Stud- 
les, or Public Affairs: Master of Arts in the fields of International Affairs, Pub- 


lic Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science. l'echnology, and Public Policy. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


With a major in International Affairs, Chinese Studies, or Public A ffairs.— » 


The Satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum for the freshman 


and sophomore years in € olumbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences, or the equiva- 


‘ent, is required 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. Stu- 
dents admitted to candidacy must have attained a B average or equivalent in 
the relevant undergraduate fields. 

In the field of International Affairs —The applicant’s undergraduate d en 
Should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
international affairs at this University. 

In the field of Public Affairs.—Ar, undergraduate major in public affairs, 
“Conomics. history, or political science. depending on the field of specialization, 
5 required 
In the field of Russian Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
Should include appropriate background courses in history, political science, and 

USsian language. : 

In the field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—No particular 
.dergraduate concentration is required. The desirable qualifications are both 
perior competence in a specific discipline and potential aptitude for cross- 
"Sciplinary work 
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THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies administers the off-campus degree programs 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Education, and the School of Government and Business Administration 
have degree-granting authority, The College also offers credit courses in liberal 
arts, education, and business administration for which there is sufficient de- 
mand. Special programs are offered to meet the in-service needs of specified 
groups. As a community service, a regular program of noncredit courses 
without entrance requirements is also offered 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admission 
and registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic work 
are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would 
indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully. Registration in an 
off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in the 
University. Ad 

Noncredit Courses,—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any indi- 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the 
request of some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the 
students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size 0} 
classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains full infor- 
mation concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, n 
fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


"m > Fa . . . sn in its 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 1 » 
several colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students who are n 
working toward a degree in this University (see page 14). 


SPECIAL PROGRA 


IS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE SUMMER St SSIONS is ple 


: ased to announce a carefully planned group of spe- 
Cial progr 


ams and workshops devised to serve a variety of student needs and 
lo utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University and in the 
nation's capital. These programs, which are described below, have been devel- 
Oped in many areas. They all have a strong academic orientation and will be 


laught by the regular faculty of the University or distinguished visitors from 
ther institutions 


Dance Workshop 


JUNE 5 TO JUNE 23* 
THE PROGRAMS IN DANCE of the Department of Physical Education are offering 
p three-week workshop in modern dance, under the direction of Professor 
"IZabeth Burtner. The artist-in-residence will be Al Huang, assisted by Su- 
nne Pierce. This year, for the first time, a course in the Tao of Movement 
Mill be included in the workshop. A lecture-demonstration concert featuring 
© guest artist-in-residence and students from the repertory class will be pre- 
b ted in the Marvin Theatre at the end of the session. The workshop is open 
p Oth graduate and undergraduate students with previous experience in dance. 
Tom 1 to 4 semester hours of credit may be earned, or courses may be au- 
led. Graduate credit in the program may be arranged. 

, Additional information may be obtained from Elizabeth Burtner, Professor 
Meritus of Physical Education. Building J, George Washington University. 


b ro 
lYSICAL EDUCATION 


55 The Tao of Movement (1) Huang 
Study and exploration of T'ai Chi Chuan, the ancient Chinese meditative 
movement exercises. MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 
57 Dance Technique I (1) Pierce 
Intermediate technique in modern dance. MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. 
ae 


*55es begin June 5. Registration June 5, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Bidg. K 
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120 Repertory (1 or 2) Huang 


Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of 10- 
structor. May be repeated three times for credit MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. 


123 Advanced Dance T echniques (1 or 2) Huang 
MTWThF 1! 1:30 


Modern dance. May be repeated once for credit 
am-1] pm. 


High School Forensics Institute 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA will offer special programs for both 
high school teachers and students. Two programs are open to teachers. The 
first will focus on techniques and methods of training the student advocate; the 
second will explore in depth the 1972-73 National High School questions 
These programs are designed to meet the needs of inexperienced coaches âs 
well as those of more experienced teachers, The first program may be taken 
for credit as Sp&D 125, or in a noncredit status. The second program 10! 
teachers is noncredit only. 

Selected high school students may enroll for college credit in Sp&D 126, 
Argumentation and Debate. Credit earned in the program may be used 10 
meet degree requirements at George Washington University. Transfer of credit 
earned to another college or university is subject to the policies of that institu- 
tion. All high school students accepted into the program will receive scholar 
ships equal to one-third of the tuition for the course. i 

All programs will be under the direction of Professor Herbert L. James * 
Dartmouth College and Associate Professor William M. Revnolds of oom 
Washington. A descriptive brochure may be obtained by writing to Professo! 
George F. Henigan, Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama, os ^ 
Washington University. (Teachers and students wishing to enroll for cree 
should also request an Application for Admission form.) 


JUNE 19 TO JULY 14 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


125 Training the Student Advocate (3) 


" ; ; : ^ 1 -ompet' 
In-depth investigation into the theory and practice of coaching COM en 
tive forensics-debate, oratory, and extemporaneous speaking 
ThF 9:45-12 am. 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) 


à s , : ification 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identificati 


= ^ e A * x p tative 
use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argum mf 
speaking. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. M 
1:10-3:25 pm. 


NONCREDIT WORKSHOPS 


ent 
. [ 1 : spartmen 
High school teachers electing noncredit status will register in the Depr 
of Speech and Drama and pay fees indicated (which include University uire 
fee) directly to the Department. Admission to the University is not req 
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JUNE 19 TO JULY 14 


Ir ning the Student Advocate 
In-depth investigation 
debate, oratory, and 
12 am 


into the theory and practice of coaching competitive forensics- 
extemporaneous speaking. Fee, $230.50. MTWThF 9:45- 


JULY 31 TO AUGUST 11 


Workshop on the N 
( 


ational High School Proposition 


omprehensive study 
arch facilities of 
Pendent research o 


of bibliography, analysis, and casing, utilizing the unique re- 
the nation's capital —libraries. government agencies, and inde- 
rganizations—in addition to lectures on the topic by outstanding 
Authorities in the field Special individual work in developing approaches and cases 
lor use in the Fall of 1972 Fee, $110 MTWTHF 9:45-12 am. 


Movement Workshop 


UNE 5 TO JUNE 9 

I > : 
HE PURPOSI OF THIS WORKSHOP is to extend the individual teacher's knowl- 
“dge and ability to work with children in physical education. Three aspects 
Mill be included: basic movement experiences which serve as a foundation for 
* growth and development of children, application of basic movement skills 


p games and sports, observation of movement. and practice in the analysis of 
" ) 


“at movement. 


In order to provide a broad view point for study, outside specialists from the 
lds of early childhood 


and physical education will assist in the workshop. 
Jutside field work and observation will be required in addition to regularly 
"heduled class meetings. From 1 to 3 semester hours of credit may be earned, 
T Courses may be audited Graduate credit in the program may be arranged. 
Additional information may be obtained from Jeanne Snodgrass, Associate 
'Ofessor of Physical Education. Building K, George Washington University. 


lIYSICAL EDUCATION 


180 Application of Movement Education to Sports (1) Snodgrass and Staff 


he refinement process and use of various basic movement skills in games 
and sports. MTWTHF 6-8 pm 


181 Analysis of Basic Movements for Children (1) Snodgrass and Staff 


Concentrated practice in observing basic human movement and critical 
analysis of basic skills such as running, jumping, kicking, striking, catch- 
ing, and throwing MTWThF 3:30-5:30 pm. 


182 Movement Education for Young Children (1) Snodgrass and Staff 


Foundational study of movement experiences which meet the needs of the 
young child MTWThF 8-10 pm. 


Russian-East Asian Studies 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is offering a program of related 
courses focused on Russia, Eastern I urope, and East Asia, These courses are 
broad enough to have general appeal as electives for the liberal arts student 
and sufficiently specific to have vocational utility for the teacher of social 
studies. Regular faculty members will offer ten courses in this program, eight 
in the first session and two in the second. Each course carries 3 semester 
hours of credit. Students majoring in Political Science should consult with 
their advisers before registering for this work. 

The following faculty will staff the courses in this program: 

Franz Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern History 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 

Harold C. Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 

Vladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 

Charles F. Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 

Affairs 
Richard C. Thornton, Associate Professor of History 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 12 TO JULY 19 


HISTORY 


138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

187 History of Modern China (3) M ichael 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. MT 


WThF 9:40-11 am 


` . J n ^ * " » V 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) Petro 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign p 
icy during the era of "capitalist encirclement," 1917-1939. From pice 
Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West Foreign policies of t 


cold war [Th 6-8:40 pm. 
1 " i * y Da ^ Y n 
387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornto | 
MWEF 6:10-8 pm. 
i 
POLITICAL SCIENCE t 
De ; ichael 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michae i 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the et e 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Far East 2 t 
influence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
` ; " iott n 
160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Ellic at 


^ : ; : -e dents and 
Intensive study of modern communism: emphasis on its antecedan i R 
possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, m 


Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. " 
TET RCM . jott Pr 
163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elli ; 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international C^" > 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domes" wn b 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. MTWTh 5:45-7:23 P ! 
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194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Hinton 


Institutions and Processes of government in contemporary China and 


Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm 


SECOND SESSION—JULY 20 TO AUGUST 25 


HISTORY 


396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Staff 
MWF 6:10-8 pm 


POLITICAL SCIENCI 


t115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 


lems, and international position of the Eastern European states within the 
Soviet system MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. 


Secondary School Honors Program 


THE OUTSTANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca- 


demic background and Participate in a stimulating introduction to college work 
5 encouraged to seek admission to George Washington University's Secondary 
school Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 
pues appropriate to his level of study, his background, and his aptitude as 


*termined through consultation with his high school counselors and advisers 
t the University. 


Since dormitory life is a vit 


al part of the stimulating academic and cultural 
(mosphere of the campus 


and community, Honors Students are allowed to 
ve in Thurston Hall, a modern. air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students 
om the immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encouraged 
' reside in the dormitory. Honors Students living in the dormitory are super- 
Sed by well-trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular program 
Cusing upon the unique location of the University in the nation’s capital has 
*n planned to complement both the academic and social life of the campus. 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
Plon University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
edit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual school to which 
> Student might later apply. 

All students admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Second- 
' School Honors Program and receive scholarships for a five-week session. 

Sident students pay only $445, covering full tuition, board, and room. Com- 

ting students receive an $83.50 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour course. 

oratory fees and cost of books are not included in these scholarships. The 

gram is designed to include a normal summer session of two courses. 


Sc 162 and 194 
Td a degree i 4 
Se 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
be applied toward a degree 


are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied 


Se ee 
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Since the Honors Program is limited to 100 secondary school students, ad- 
mission is competitive. A transcript of the applicant’s grades to date, available 
test scores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 


admission. 


Application forms and further information may be obtained from Mrs. Jean 
G. Wuckovich, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of 


University Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
No applications will be considered after May 1. 


Summer Institute in Israel 
A SEVEN-WEEK PROGRAM—JULY-AUGUST 


A SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ISRAEL involves the study of the role which the geog- 
raphy, culture, and history of Israel have played in the growth and develop- 
ment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Special attention is given to the 
contributions of archeology, historical geography, history, and theology to the 
understanding of these religions. Field trips provide opportunity for study on 
historical sites. Instructors are Professor Robert G Jones and Assistant 
Professorial Lecturer Martin S. Halpern. 

Additional information may be obtained from Professor Robert G. Jones, 
Chairman, Department of Religion, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


RELIGION 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Jones, Halpern 
Religions (6) 


Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology 
JUNE 19 TO JULY 21 


THE SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY section of the Department of Speech 
and Drama is offering a five-week Institute which will consider specific com. 
munications problems of the school-age child. The Institute will be dividee 
into two courses of study in Speech Pathology and two in Audiology, running 
concurrently. The content of these courses is designed, through lectures, tl 
cussions, and demonstrations of current practices and procedures, to enhance 
the knowledge of professionals in the field of communication disorders. pu 
course will be supplemented with lectures and demonstrations by three 
nationally known authorities who will discuss a particular phase of the pete 
content. A student may earn up to six semester hours of graduate credit during 
this Institute. He may elect to take all six hours in one discipline, or three u 
each. A prerequisite of three semester hours in the clinical management xi 
speech and/or language disorders is required of those registering for the vin 
Pathology course work, and three semester hours of basic principles and pre 

cedures in Audiology are required of those registering for Sp&D 292. 
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rhe following faculty wil] 

Lloyd § Bowling, Sr.. 

Joan R. Regnell, 

Joseph P. ] OX, Assistant Professor of Speech 

Diane M. Brewer, { ssistant Prof. ssor of Speech 

A descriptive brochure is available upon request from Lloyd S. Bowling, 
Director, Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, Department of 
Speech and Drama George Washington University. W ashington, D.C. 20006. 


staff the courses in this program: 
Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Assistant Professor of Speech 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


1 82 Introduction to Audiology (3) 


Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 


Bowling 


Properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 
171 MTWTh 2:50 4:30 pm 


2/7 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 
Language therapy for school 

evaluation and therapy proced 
linguistics concepts 


children. Study of speech and language 
ures in public schools based on modern 


Video-taped demonstrations. MTWTh 10:50 am- 
12:30 pm 


291A Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Fox 


A psycholinguistic model for speech and lanugage disorders. Presentation 
of a psycholinguistic model of communication based on transformational 
generative grammar theory and its application to the study of normal and 
abnormal speech and language behavior in children. May be repeated for 
credit. MTWTh 9-10:40 am 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) 


Principles and methods underlying 
tory disorders commonly found 
Methods for speech and lan 


Brewer 
identification and assessment of audi- 
in hearing-handicapped school children. 
guage development, speech reading and audi- 
tory training of school age children. Video-taped demonstrations. May be 
repeated for credit. MTWTh 1-2:40 pm 


ST SESSION—JI NE 12 TO JULY 19 
ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS in the Washington metropolitan area is the sub- 
of this interdisciplinary workshop. Under the direction of faculty mem- 


from various disciplines, the workshop is divided into teams which inves- 
le local environmental issues. 


he workshop 


is open to both graduate and undergraduate students who 
id three cl 


assroom sessions and two field trips each week and may earn E 
ster hours of credit. An extra laboratory session on curricular materials 
les elementary and secondary school teachers in the workshop to earn 2 
ional semester hours. Students wishing to enroll for graduate credit will 


‘quired to do extra work and will need the permission of both their aca- 
c dean and the instructor. 
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Additional information and application forms may be obtained by writing 
to Roderick French, Coordinator, Humanities Development Program, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Faculty teaching in this workshop will include 

William E. Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 

John M. Logsdon, Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and Political Science 

Roderick French, Special Lecturer in American Studies 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES OR EDUCATION 
196 Urban Ecology Workshop (4 or 6) 


Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific environmental 
issues in the Washington metropolitan area. MTW 9:40-11 am; ThF 
9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


Workshop in United States Foreign Policy 


JULY 3 TO JULY 21 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES is the subject of a three-week 
workshop for secondary school teachers in the social sciences. The session will 
focus on an intensive study of the formulation and execution of U.S. foreign 
policy, combining daily two-hour lecture-discussion periods with assignments 
utilizing the resources of the Department of State, congressional committees, 
department and agency staffs, the National Security Council, and other organi- 
zations, both public and private, concerned with foreign policy. Of special sig- 
nificance to the program will be critiques of U.S. foreign policy and compara 
tive foreign policy problems provided by selected diplomatic officials from the 
major areas of the world. ; 

Both morning and afternoon lecture-discussion sections will be offered, with 
the two groups combining for the utilization of outside resource personne” 
Students enrolling in the course will be expected to complete a selected reading 
list before the first session of the class. 

Additional information and application forms may be obtained by writing to 
Ralph E. Purcell, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs, Bldg: 
C, Room 627, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreig" 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision. 
ing process and the execution of policy. Enrollment limited to teacher" 
Section A—Lecture and discussion, MTWThF 9:30-11:30 am; d 
B—Lecture and discussion, MTWThF 1:30-3:30 pm. Conferences an 
field work as arranged. 


COURSES OF I! 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE Nt MBERS 


COLLEGES AND s¢ HOOLS OTHER THAN 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 


Nudents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
Adviser and the Dean, they mav also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain 
Nstances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 


leficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be taken 
or graduate credit. 


Se ond-group courses. ( 


‘udents in the Junior and se 
nly 


ourses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
nior years. They may be taken for graduate credit 
upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra- 
9n. Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must 

'mplete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. 

T'hird-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
'hool of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
ation, and the School of Public and International Affairs), courses numbered 
M to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
‘dents. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified 
liors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 

Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
hool of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are 
Marily for doctoral candidates, Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, are 
ited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions. 


OOL OE ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


irses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
Ough certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
n by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
are primarily for doctoral students. 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
of à course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 


course. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Acct 
AmCy 
Anth 
ApS 
B Se 
B Ad 
Chem 
Clas 
cs 
Asia 


Econ 
Educ 
EE 

E Ad 
Engl 
Hum 
Fren 
Geog 
Geol 
Germ 


HCA 


Accounting Hist 
American Civilization Jour 
Anthropology Met 
Applied Science Math 
Biological Sciences ME 
Business Administration Mus 
Chemistry OR 
Classics Phil 
Computer Science PE 
East Asian Languages Phys 
and Literatures P Sc 
Economics Psyc 
Education P Ad 
Electrical Engineering Rel 
Engineering Administration Slav 
English 

Experimental Humanities Soc 
French Span 
Geography and Regional Science S Ed 
Geology Sp&D 
Germanic Languages and Stat 


U&RP 


Literatures 
Health Care Administration 


History 

Journalism 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Music 

Operations Research 
Philosophy 

Physical Education 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Public Administration 
Religion 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics : 
Urban and Regional Planning 


The Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available !n 
April at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room 
assignments and instructors for courses. - 

The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the following 


courses. 


Accounting 


A.J. Mastro, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) 


A basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, 
reports; the accounting measurement and communication of si 


and 
ignificant 


economic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students 
have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1-2. 1— 
First Session: Acct 1—MTWTh 3:50-5:30 pm. Second Session: Acct ^ 


MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 
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115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 
Development, present 


ation, and interpretation of financial accounting data 
necessary to the 


management process. Students who have received credit 
for Acct 1—2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. First Session: Sec- 


tion A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section C -MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
In-depth study of 


accounting functions and basic theory: acquisition of 
assets and services, 


income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. First Session: MT 
WTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


Principles and procedures in 
of a system of budget 
1-2. Students who hav 


the development, installation, and operation 
ry control to aid management. Prerequisite: Acct 
€ received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive credit 
for Acct 193 First Session: MTWTh 7 35-9:15 pm. 


t215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Study of the nature, analysis, and 
primarily from the manag 


115. Students who have 
for Acct 215 


interpretation of accounting reports, 
ement point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2 or 
received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive credit 
Second Session: Section A—MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


First Session: As arranged 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


merican Civilization 


Ministered by the American Studies Program, Bernard Mergen, Director 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) 


Themes and issues in 


American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their 


contemporary importance. First Session: AmCv 71; 
Second Session: Am v 72. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

271 Seminar: Research and 1 eaching in American Civilization (3) 
Consideration of American Studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography Required of candidates for the degree of 


Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. First Session: As 
arranged. 


295 Independent Studies (arr.) 


Limited to Master's cam 


lidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. Both sessions. 
cial section of this cx 
rogram, will be offere 
"Clal section of 


he Navy Graduate Financial Manage- 
be arranged 
the Navy Graduate Financial Manage- 


ars t be arranged 


| a 
rogram, will be Offered Jul 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general eX- 
amination. May be repeated for credit Both sessions 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions 


Anthropology 


L. Humphrey, Jr., Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses 1n 
Anthropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waived by 
permission of instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of - 
tural behavior. First Session: Anth 1; Second Session: Anth 2. M 
WThF 9:40-11 am 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the various cultural goi 
of the area up to the ethnographic present. First Session: MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

182 New World Archeology (3) 
Survey of North American culture history from man's entry into the 
Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first Euro 
pean contacts. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) 


The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America i 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing t t 
origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. Firs 
Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


295 Research (3) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


Applied Science 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


Art 


L.P. I eite, Chairman 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


31—32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


Survey of the arts in the Western 
times, A foundation for further 
Session: Art 3] -MTWThF 1:10 
MTWTHF 11:10 am—12:30 pm 


world from prehistoric to modern 
study in the history of art. First 
2:30 pm. Second Session: Art 32— 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 

to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the Re- 

publican Age. Art 72 from early 19th century to the present. Second 

Session: Art 71—MTWThF 9:40-11 am: Art 72 MTWTHF 8:10-9:30 
am. 

103 Classical Iconography (3) 


Origin and dev elopment 


of myths in classical art Second Session: 
MTWTHF 11:10 am-1 


2:30 pm 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 


High Renaissance and Mannerism. 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


First Session: 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Painting and sculpture. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 


Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. Second Session: MT 
WThF 9:40-11 am. 
111 Classical Archeology (3) 


Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or 
minor arts. Second Session: M IWThF 9:40-11 am. 


114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 


Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th 


centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 


Christian to modern times. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) 


The Carolingian and Merovingian periods. First Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 
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120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


FINE ARTS 


Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios 
carry no material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own 
materials. Laboratory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran 
School of Art are stated in the course description and are payable at the 
School. 

Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 
courses are taught in University studios. 


All other 


39 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21—22 and 41—42, or permission of Department 
Chairman, are prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 

Fine Arts Courses numbered 121 through 281 may be repeated for cre 
approval of Department. 


dit with 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 214 study 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. First 
Session: Art 21A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 21B—MTWThF 4:10- 
7:10 pm; Art 22A—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 22B (CSA) MTWThF 
1-4 pm. 


23 Fundamentals of Photography (3) 

(Formerly Art 161) 

Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative expression. 
Laboratory fee, $25, nonrefundable First Session: Section A -Jecture 
MW 12-1 pm; laboratory section M, MTW 8-12 am; laboratory section 
N, MTW 1-5 pm. Section B (CSA)—lecture, W 12:30—1:30 pm; labora- 
tory, MTW 1:30-6 pm. Section C (CSA)—lecture, Th 12:30-1:30 po» 
laboratory ThFS 8 am-12:30 pm. Section D (CSA)—lecture, M 6-7 
pm; laboratory, TWTh 6-9:30 pm and M 7-9:30 pm. 


41—42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA 
Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in pe 
tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. E 
First Session: Art 41A and 42A—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 41B and 4^ 
MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 41C and 42C—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


rcep- 


51—52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand bui 


Iding and 
wheel throwing. Laboratory fee: Art 51, $40; Art 52, $40. First 


: r TW 
sion: Art 51A and 52A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 51B and 52B -MT 
ThF 6:30-9:30 pm 
61 Water Color (3) CSA i 
inti ; ^ s »] eri 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. a iti 


mentation, figurative and landscape. First Session: MTWTHF 
am. 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles and 
attitudes. Use of acrylic and oils. First Session: Art 65A and 66A— 
MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


81—82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 
Ihree-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 


fee: Art 81, $20; Art 82. $20 First Session: Art 81 and 82——MTW 
ThF 9-12 am. 


123 Design II: Individual Problems (3) 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 


specifically interest him in any area of design First Session: MTWThF 
1-4 pm 


25-26 Painting II (3-3) CSA 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and atti- 
tudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experimentation. 


Use of acrylics and oils. First Session: Art 125A and 126A—MTW 
IhF 1-4 pm; Art 125B and 126B MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


28 Painting III (3—3) 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. First 
Session: Art 127A (CSA) and 128A (CS ^)—MTWTRhF 1-4 pm; Art 
127B (CSA) and 128B (CSA)—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. Second Ses- 
sion: Art 127C—MTWTHhF 9-12 am: material and model fee for Art 127 
$12. 

1-32 Ceramics II (3-3) CSA 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Lab- 


oratory fee: Art 131, $40; Art 132, $40. First Session: Art 131A and 
132A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 131B and 132B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 
pm. 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono. oil, watercolor, polymer, 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching. 


Material and model fee, $10 Second Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
3-44 Serigraphy (3-3) 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. First Session: Art 1433—MTWThF 9-12 am; 
Art 144—MTWThF 1-4 pm 
153 Graphics II (3) 


Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequisite: 
Art 57-58. Material fee, $20 Second Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


-58 Graphics III (3-3) 


Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
153-54, First Session: Art 157A (CSA) and 158 (CSA)—MTWThF 
9-12 am; laboratory fee for Art 157A and 158, $25 each. Second Session: 
157B—MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
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159-60 Drawing H (3-3) CSA 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and extensions € 
drawing. First Session: Art 159 and 160—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pn 
179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA 


Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory fec 
Art 179, $20; Art 180, $20 First Session: Art 179 and 180—MTV 
ThF 9-12 am. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela 
. . . " '] €^ 
tionship of sculpture to the environment Laboratory fee: Art 189, $20 
Art 190, $20. First Session: Art 189 and 190—MTWThF 9-12 am. 


205 Advanced Photography (3) CSA 
(Formerly Art 191) 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development 
Prerequisite: Art 162 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
First Session: lecture M 12:30-1:30 pm, laboratory MTW 8 am-12:30 pm 
231 Design III (3) 


New media and techniques in three-dimensional design 
MTWThF 9-12 am 


First Session: 


265-66 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 


Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well as v 
signed problems. First Session: Art 265A and 266A—MTWTHF 1- 
pm; Art 265B and 266B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


279—80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
4 279 
Laboratory fee: Art 279, $20; Art 280, $20. First Session: Art 279 
and 280—MTWThF 9-12 am. 
281 Sculpture V (3) CSA 


Laboratory fee, $20. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


Biological Sciences 


A.H. Desmond, Chairman 


ici ` : isite tO all 
Departmental prerequisite: B Sc 11—12 or equivalent is prerequisite t ion 
7 > permiss 
second-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by perm! 
of the instructor. 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) 


> . "n . + nctional orga 
Survey of biological principles; emphasis on man as a functional or: 
ism in his environment. Material fee, $12 each session. First Sess 

B Sc 3; Second Session: B Sc 4. MTW 6-9 pm; Th 6-7 pm. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) T 
; i TS r . ate r 4 

Biological principles and problems designed to furnish a base hee each 

vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Material fee, $1° 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 49 


session First Session: B Sc 11; Second Session: B Sc 12. MTWThF 
i 9:40 am-1 pm 


127 Genetics (4) 

Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
Particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene action. 
Material fee, $12 First Session: MTW ThF 9:40 am-1 pm. 


148 Histology (4) 


Introduction to microscopical 
emphasis on the 
$12 


anatomy of normal tissues and organs with 
interrelationship of structure and function. Material fee, 
First Session: M1 WThF 6-8:50 pm 


163 Human Physiology (4) 


Introduction to the 


function of organ systems of the human body. Ma- 
terial fee, $15. 


Second Session: MTWI hF 6—9:20 pm. 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 

Admission by permission Of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit Material fee, $15. Both sessions. 
295 Research (arr.) 

Investigation of special problems 


May be repeated for credit. Both 
sessions, 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor 


of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


business Administration 
iR, p 


age, Chairman 


101 The Business Environment (3) 


Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 


cal influences: contemporary problems and issues. First Session: MTW 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit: evolution of management thinking. Second 
Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 


Programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. First Ses- 
sion: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
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131 Business Finance (3) 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2; Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
5:30 pm. 


132 International Business Finance (3) 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-of- 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 10- 
cluding analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2, B Ad 131 First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
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Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. [Illustrations selected from various 
process and fabrication industries. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


199 Individual Research (3) 


: : > -epeated 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of adviser. May be repeate 
once for credit. Second Session: As arranged. 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) d 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advance 
problems. Second Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) 

Functions and objectives of financial management, asset manageme: 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, fina 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: / 
115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. Second Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


233 International Business Finance (3) he 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of d 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: 

131 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 1:10-3 pm. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) á 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis ee s 
tional economy, industry, company, and market; introduction tO dx 
folio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
requisite: B Ad 131. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION $1 


241 Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product planning, 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, 


pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. Second 
Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm 


255 International Trade (3) 


Public and private foreign trade institutions: Principles and theories of 
international trade: role of foreign trade and investment in U.S. balance 


of payments; problems and changing patterns in the Western Hemisphere. 
Second Session: MWF 6:10 8 pm. 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 


International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 


and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for in- 
ternational business Prerequisite: advanced Master’s degree standing. 
First Session: MWF 6: 10-8 pm 


259 Comparative Business Management (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of business prac- 


tices and management in different countries and economic systems. 
Generic characteristics of management and of business enterprises and 
how these are modified in different environments. Influence on level of 
economic development, social Structure, history, and culture of a country. 


Prerequisite: Met 201 or equivalent First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


260 Economics for Management (3) 


For students in the Navy Gr 


aduate Financial Management Program only. 
Economic theory and its 


application in managerial decision-making; price 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review of eco- 


nomic methodology, June 5 to July 28: As arranged. 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) 


Primarily for doctoral Students. Special topics and applications of ana- 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: B Ad 


261, 262; or permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 
pm. 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


Overview of procurement and contr 
ment buying policies, practices, 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


acting; emphasis on federal govern- 
and procedures. Second Session: 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


Scope and objectives of negotiated 


procurement; preparation, conduct, and 
recording of negotiations: 


analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and 
risk; cost Principles; incentives: relationship of contract type to work re- 
quirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or per- 
mission of instructor. First Session: MWF 6: 10-8 pm. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) 


Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controlling docu- 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determination and 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Configura- 
tion management: control of changes. First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 
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298 Readings in Business (3) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
First Session: B Ad 298A; Second Session: B Ad 298B. MWF 4:10-6 
pm. 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology: 
First Session: As arranged. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr). 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be T€ 
peated for credit. Both sessions. 


Chemistry 


C.R. Naeser, Chairman 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Chem 12. Elementary course in general chemistry, including qua" 
itative analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Labora- 
tory fee, $18 each session. First Session: Chem 11; Second Session 
Chem 12. MWF 8:10 am-1 pm; TTh 8:10-11:10 am. 


51—52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on vere 
tion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequis! 2. 
Chem 12 or 16. First Session: Chem 51; Second Session: Chem - 
MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 


53—54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 51-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 
istration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. Laboraton 
fee, $12 each session. First Session: Chem 53; Second Session: Che 
54. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) i 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electroche r 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. hys 
open to chemistry majors. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phy: 
2; or permission of instructor. May not be taken for credit by stu 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 

A 6-week course, June 12 to July 26: MTWThF 6-7 pm. 


dents 


CLASSICS 53 


295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. Both 
sessions. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

Laboratory fee, $18 each session Both sessions. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 


examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


hinese 


e "East Asian Languages and Literatures.” 


lassics 


hn E. Ziolkowski, Chairman 


YURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 
etc. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


72 Greek and Roman Poetry, Philosophy, and Satire (3) 
Survey of major lyric and dramatic poets (including Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes); philosophers (Plato, Aristotle), and satirists (Juvenal, Pe- 
tronius, Apuleius). Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot re- 
ceive credit for Clas 72. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) 
Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epic, lyric, 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who receive credit for 
Clas 71 or 72 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


108 Classical Mythology (3) 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature, 
art, and music. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Computer Science 


See “Engineering and Applied Science.” 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


Chung-wen Shih, Acting Chairman 


CHINESE 


5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (6-6) 


Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Asia 
Asia 5 or 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. June 12 to July 14: 
Asia 5*; July 17 to August 18: Asia 6. Classroom—MTWThF 9-11:45 
am, tutorial—MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory ——MTWThF 1:45- 
2:35 pm. 


Economics 


Henry Solomon, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all other course 


s in 


Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) 


101 


Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems m 
contemporary life. Econ 1 is prerequisite to Econ 2. First Session: 
Econ 1 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B—MTWTh 5:45- 
7:25 pm. Second Session: Econ 1 Section C—MTWThF 1:10-2:3 
pm; Econ 2 Section A—MTWTRhF 1:10-2:30 pm, Section B -MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. First Session: MTWT 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. First Session" 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Money and Banking (3) A 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and the other finance 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. Second Session: MT 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


* Students register for Asia 6 on June 12. 


54 
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181—82 International Economics (3—3) 


Econ 181: international trade theory and international monetary theory. 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; economic de- 
velopment First Session: Econ 181—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
Second Session: Econ 182—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) 


For graduate students in fields other than Economics. Econ 217: price 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. First Session: Econ 217—MWTh 6:10-8 pm; Econ 
218—TThF 9:10-11 am. 


265 Industrial Organization (3) 
(Formerly Economics of Regulatory Policy) 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on the 


economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regulatory 


practices. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

First Session: Econ 299-300. Second Session: Econ 300. 

*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates. A re- 
search seminar covering current econometric literature and special topics. 
Admission by permission of instructor Second Session: MWTh 6:10— 
8 pm. 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates. Exami- 


nation of recent contributions in this field. First Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


lucation 


3. Detwiler, Chairman 


partmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is pre- 
site to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional 
paration is prerequisite to all third-group courses in Education except for 
še courses limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. 


See also courses in Physical Education, pages 80-81, and in Special 
Education, pages 93-96. 


—————— eee ee es See ml 


interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


56 SUM MER SESSIONS 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 12 TO JULY 19 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human de- 
velopment and the nature of learning Prerequisite: Psyc 22; Psyc 29 or 
112. Lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; conference MW 6—6:40 pm; three hours 


field work each week 


123 Society and the School (3) 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary Issues, co- 
operation of the school with other community agencies, functions of 
school personnel. lTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm 


*196 Urban Ecology Workshop (6) 
Lecture MTW 9:40-11 am and ThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm; laboratory 8$ 
arranged. (See Urban Ecology Workshop, pages 39—40.) 


261 Practicum in Guidance (3) 
Supervised experience in counseling and guidance. Prerequisite: 12 semes- 
ter hours in counseling and guidance. Admission by permission of De- 
partment Chairman. MTWThF 1:10-3 pm 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) 


As arranged. 


FIRST 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 12 TO 30 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
day; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
13 to 16—small group discussions, evening; June 19 to 30—small grouP 
discussion and field work, afternoon. 


112A Educational Measurement (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 
30: lecture 10:10—12 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


209 Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation: 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines COD" 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. June 13 to 16: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference ?* 
10 am. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. June 13 to ! : 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conferen? 


9:10-10 am. 


f Education. Hum 


* Offered jointly by the Office of Program Development and the Department o hours 


196 does not have a laboratory session; therefore students receive a maximum of 4 semester y 
of credit for this course. Educ 196 has a laboratory session on curricular materials for elemen. 
and secondary school teachers; therefore teachers receive 2 additional hours of credit for à to 


of 6 semester hours for this course 
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245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 13 to 16: 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10-11 am. 


255 Secondary Education (3) 


Current proposals for improvement of secondary education June 13 
to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 
ference 9:10-10 am. 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 


Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and oc- 
cupational information June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


259 Secondary School Administration (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administration 


including practices of the modern high school June 13 to 16: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10 to 12 am; conference 9:10- 
10 am. 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. June 13 
to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; con- 
ference 10:10-11 am 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor June 13 to 
16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; confer- 
ence 10:10-11 am. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration. June 12 to 
23: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10-5 pm. June 26 to 30: 
individual projects as assigned and conference 


ieog 51B Introduction to Geography (3) 


General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. 

June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 
am; conference 9:10-10 am 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plar 
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Psyc 22A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education, with special emphasis on 
learning. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lec 
ture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 3 TO JULY 21 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
work in the afternoon. 


115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10- 
10 am. 


201 Seminar: International Education (3) 


For elementary school teachers. Survey of selected foreign educational 


systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. Lecture 9:10-11 am; 
conference 11:10—12 am. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diag 
nostic and teaching techniques. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 

243 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among ! , 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents Lecture 10:10-12 am» 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


earner, 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
Lecture 10:10—12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


Develop- 


256 Secondary Education (3) 
Current problems in each subject-matter field. Lecture 8:10-10 am» 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


285 Student Activities (3) 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 10:10-17 
am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


assemblies, 
attention tO 


n to enroll in Educ nt. 


EDUCATION 59 


341 Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) 


Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels— 
childhood through young adulthood Lecture 10:10—12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cul- 
tural and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling 


the disadvantaged in urban areas Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am 


375 Foundations of a College Student Dev elopment Program (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Student Personnel Work) 
College student development as an integral part of higher education pro- 
grams. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10—10 am. 
P Sc 267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Enrollment limited to teachers. Section A—lecture and discussion 9:30- 
11:30 am; Section B—lecture and discussion 1:30-3:30 pm. Conferences 


and field work as arranged. (See Workshop in United States Foreign 
Policy, page 40.) 


IX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


12B Educational Measurement (3) 


This special section of Educ 112 is limited to students in the M.A.T. pro- 
gram. Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of 
teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Pre- 
requisite: Educ 108 and 123 As arranged. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
methods. Material fee, $5 ITh 6-9 pm. 


153 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. [Th 6:40-9 pm; conference 
6—6:40 pm 


220 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) 
Limited to M.A.T. students. Introductory block course dealing with the 
content of professional education courses: history and philosophy of edu- 
cation; educational psychology, human development, learning, and teach- 
ing; society and the school; elementary school organization. 160 class 
hours supplemented by field experience MTWThF 9-12 am; field 
work 1-4 pm. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
and community life. [Th 1-3:20 pm; conference MWF 1-2 pm. 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) 


Selection, evaluation, and use of audio-visual materials; administrative 
problems in care, operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $7 MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 
as arranged. 
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271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


| Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
[Th 4:10-6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
the group MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators [Th 6:40—9 pm; two conference 
hours as arranged 


|l 293—94 Research and Independent Study (3—3) 


| Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program Section A: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two 
conference hours as arranged. Section B: MW 3:40-6 pm; two confer- 
ence hours as arranged. Section C: MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference 
hours as arranged. Section D: TTh 6:40-9 pm: two conference hours as 
arranged. 


296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 
| Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
| of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and Stat 105; or equivalent. 
| MW 3:40-6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
297 Personnel Administration (3) 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 
[Th 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Maste! 
theses. 
301 Data Processing in Education (3) 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teacher 


and administrators [Th 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as a 
ranged. 
333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) 
" è ; ey m k- 
1 Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, testing, Mod 
| ing with parents and aides [Th 6:40-9 pm; conference 6 6:40 pm. 


THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 24 TO AUGUST 11 


| Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the E 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and fiel¢ 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 
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114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 
music activities essential to basic musical understanding. Materials and 
techniques Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


128 Children's Literature (3) 


Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of liter- 
ature to child development, children's original expressions. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10 11 am. 


208 Human Development (3) 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human de- 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 
relevant research. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


N 
A 
x 


! Techniques of Counseling (3) 


Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal counsel- 

ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, includ- 

ing Educ 253 and 257. Lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am. 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques Lecture 
10:10-12 am; conference 9: 10-10 am. 


317 Curriculum Dey elopments in Elementary School Science (3) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor Lecture 8:10-10 
am; conference 10:10-11 am 


342 Language Dey elopment (3) 


Nature of language development; role of langauge in the socialization 
process. Lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am. 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 


Mental health problems: emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. Lecture 10:10-12 am; 
conference 9:10-10 am 


376 College Student Dey elopment and Campus Groups (3) 
(Formerly Student Personnel W. rk with College Groups) 


Principles and procedures of student development programs with cam- 
pus groups; campus group activities and development of student leader- 
ship. Lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10—10 am. 


llectrical Engineering 


ĉe "Engineering and Applied Science.” 


11 
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Engineering Administration 


Engineering and Applied Science 


və 


5 


Administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Compu 
ence, W.K. Kahn, Chairman. 


See “Engineering and Applied Science.” 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Ap S 59, 113, and 211 are administered by the Department of Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Environmental Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman. 

ApS 115 is administered by the Department of Operations Research, 

W.H. Marlow, Chairman. 


59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 


Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of a particle, statics and dynamics of 
systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical. and inertial 
parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid bodies and 
beams. Introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequr 
site: Ap S 113; Phys 31. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:50 pm. 


Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems. 
Mathematical topics include matrices and linear algebra; ordinary differ- 
ential equations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; complex algebra. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
(Formerly E Ad 115) 


Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, 10- 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math 
32. An 8-week course—June 12 to August 4: MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 


Introduction to theory of finite and infinite dimensional vector spaces 
generalized Fourier series, completeness property. Tensor calculus, cur- 
vilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: approval of Department. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


ter Sci- 


EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


298 Research (arr.) 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 63 


398 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence, W.K. Kahn, Chairman. 
EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 

198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
FA. Crafton, Chairman 
EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 


An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in administration with emphasis on their application. Concepts of proba- 
bility and decision-making in administrative decisions. TTh 3:10-5:40 
pm. 


N 


Engineering Administration I (3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with 
emphasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept of quantitative 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty; 
game theory; utility; the time factor: replacement models. Prerequisite: 
E Ad 170 or equivalent. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a prob- 
lem in Engineering Administration. Students will work individually or in 
small groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved 
by the instructor. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Administered by the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 
Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman. 


131 Thermodynamics (3) 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statistical view- 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. Approach to equi 
librium entropy and the second law of thermodynamics, analysis of 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: Ap S 59 Second Session: MT 
WThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
W.H. Marlow, Chairman 


EIGHT-WEEK COURSE—JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 

(Formerly E Ad 270) 

Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Allocation 
models including the simplex procedure of linear programming, trans 
portation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory, game 
theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or 
equivalent. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


English 


G.E. McCandlish, Chairman 

Test scores 
tested 
before 
g skill 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be 
in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, 
placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores and/or writin 
indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 1; those whose 
scores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive both 
Engl 1 and Engl 2 or 4. 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses 
in English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written 
permission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-grouP 


courses in English except Engl 115 and 161—62 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 


Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficie 


ENGLISH 65 


cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 


For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 1. Writing of 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
vocabulary, and style. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

Study and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on the rhetori- 
cal complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current books; library research procedure. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


N 


English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on logi- 
cal thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature of language and 
of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 2 cannot receive credit for Engl 4. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


4 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 
(Formerly Engl 40) 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of liter- 
ary genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 1 
or lx. Students who receive credit for Engl 4 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 2 Second Session: MTWThF 11:10-12:30 pm. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. First Session: Engl 51; 
Second Session: Engl 52. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
Celtic and Norse. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


117 English Poetry: Form and Content (3) 
Medieval period to the 20th century. First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. 

123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10—2:30 pm 


126 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3) 


Detailed study of major writers and genres. Second Session: MTW 
FhF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


128 Shakespeare (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm 
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137 The 20th Century (3) 


British poetry and criticism since 1900 First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
5:30 pm. 

154 The English Novel (3) 
Major novelists, 19th century. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 
pm 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. First 
Session: Engl 71; Second Session: Engl 72. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
163-64 Major American Poets (3—3) 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 163: 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20th century. 
First Session: Engl 163; Second Session: Engl 164. MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


170 The American Short Story (3) 
Historical development of the short story in America. Second Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

171 Major American Writers (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


175 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: Black literature. For undergraduate credit only. 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


177 Contemporary American Literature (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10—2:30 pm. 


268 Seminar: American Fiction (3) 
William Faulkner. Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


Experimental Humanities ae 


Administered by the Office of Program Development, C.C. Mondale, Director 


101-2 Supervised Work-Study (6—6) 
Work commitments in municipal agencies or community organizations» 
study projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors and seniors 0 
mitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Hum 102: Hum 10) 
Both sessions: Hum 101 and 102, as arranged. 


FRENCH 
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*196 Urban Ecology Workshop (4) 


First Session: MTW 9:40-11 am; ThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. (See Urban 
Ecology Workshop, pages 39—40.) 


French 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 


the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit 
assigned on the usual basis. 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required as pre- 
requisite to all second-group courses in French. 


1—2 First-year French (3—3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 
Session: Fren 1; Second Session: Fren 2. Classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 
am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am 


3—4 Second-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, 2x, or two years 
of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Ses- 
sion: Fren 3; Second Session: Fren 4. Classroom—MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am 


2 French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) 


Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9-10. Two class meetings 
and one laboratory meeting every day. Laboratory fee, $25. First 
Session: classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm, labora- 
tory—MTWThF 9-9:30 am. 


49 French for Graduate Students (0) 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $240, First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


130 Contemporary French Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: Post World War II Drama. First Session: MTW 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


* Offered jointly by the Office of Program Development and the Department of Education, Hum 

does not have a laboratory session; therefore students receive a maximum of 4 semester 
hourg of credit for this course Educ 196 has a laboratory session on curricular materials for 
Slementary and secondary school teachers; therefore teachers receive 2 additional hours of credit 
r a total of 6 semester hours for this course 
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256 19th Century French Literature (3) 
Topic for summer: Zola First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 
299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session 


Geography and Regional Science 


M.F. Gordon, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 


General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. First 3-Week 
Education Workshop Session, June 12 to 30: Section B—June 13-16, lec- 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions evening; June 19-30, lec- 
ture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am, small group discussions and 
field work, afternoon. 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

141 Urban Settlement (3) 


Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes which 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the location 
of cities. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

143 Human Geography of the Washington, D.C., Area (3) 


The Washington, D.C., area as a laboratory for examination of S 
problems in human geography. Field observation included. MTWTh 


9:40-11 am. 
144 Environmental Adaptation (3) 


Consideration of the man-environment relationship; emphasis on bioclima- 
tological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, land capabilities, 
artificial environments, and environmental perception. Second Session: 


MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 

146 Political Geography (3) i 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community | OF 
the human and physical environment. First Session; MTWI 
1:10-2:30 pm. 

189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 

Both sessions. 

295 Research (arr.) 
Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


Geology 


Geza Teleki, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3—3) 


Survey covering the principles of geology; emphasis on man’s effect on 


the environment Laboratory fee, $12 each session, First Session: 
Geol 1; Second Session: Geol 2. MTWTh 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) 


The relation of man and society to natural environment; population 


evolution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Second 
Session: T WTh 1:10-3: 30 pm 


147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) 
Introduction to geochemical anc 
Systems and their application 


Pollution, and mineral explorat 
sion: MTWTh 9:40-12 am. 


1 chemical principles involved in geological 
to contemporary problems in oceanology, 
ion. Laboratory fee, $12. Second Ses- 


295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the Staff Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


First Session: Geol 299; Second Session: Geol 300. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 


candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Carl Steiner, Chairman 


Placement Examination: 


A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ng and who wishes to c 


nnünue in college the language begun in high school 
Must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 


the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit 
*ssigned on the usual basis. 


1—2 First-year German (3— 3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; reading of easy 
Prose. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
each session First Session: Germ 1: Second Session: Germ 2. Class- 
room: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5-5:50 pm; 
Section N—MTh 7:30-8 20 pm. 
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3—4 Second-year German (3—3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. 
First Session: Germ 3; Second Session: Germ 4. Classroom: MTWThF 
7:35-8:55 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5-5:50 pm; Section N— 
MTh 6:30-7:20 pm. 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 


Specifically for graduate students with little or no German who are pre- 
paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $240. 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, un- 
dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre- 
requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 
5:45—7:25 pm. 


Leon Gintzig, Chairman 


210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 


Nature and interpretation of health care institution financial reports. 
Techniques of financial planning and control; operation of third-party 
reimbursement contracts; capital needs, planning, and acquisition; Case 
studies, field research. Prerequisite: HCA 209. June 12 through Au- 
gust 25. 


215 Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data. 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. June 12 through August 25. 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. June 
12 through August 25. 


285 Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 


Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health re 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students 
by arrangement. June 12 through August 25. 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Administration (3) 


Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health care pru 
situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by i. 
rangement. May be repeated for credit. June 12 through August 47: 


293 Residency I (3) 


First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July l. 


HISTORY 71 


Work experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress 
reports, and a written major report. Sections A, B, C, and D. 


296 Residency II (3) 


First third of the twelve month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1. 


For selected students who take a second year of residency. 


History 


C.J. Herber, € hairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 


through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71 72, to courses 167 through 185; 
either Hist 39-40. 7] 72, or 91-92 


/ ^, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite 
to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39-40, 91-92. 
Students may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a 
departmental waiver examination, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the 
College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Tests, or by good perform- 
ance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 
Prerequisite to 


or a background in a science. 


all third-group and fourth group History courses: the appro- 
priate second-group preparation and consent of instructor. Fourth-group 


History courses are limited to graduate students: but they are primarily for 
doctoral candidates. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. Students who receive 
credit for Hist 39-40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91—92. First Ses- 


sion: Hist 39—MTWThF & 10-9:30 am. Second Session: Hist 40— 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 1861 to 
present. First Session: Hist 71A—M IWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; 
Hist 72A —MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Hist 71B—MTW 
[hF 9:40-11 am; Hist 72B MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


113 Early Middle Ages (3) 
Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on Byzantium. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40 11 am. 

127 Theories of History (3) 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, Hege- 
lian-Marxian dialectic, cylical and social-scientific views. Contemporary 
problems of historical knowledge. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 

131 History of Germany (3) 
Political, social, and cultural development from Reformation to unifica- 


tion. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10—9:30 am. 
—— — 


An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 
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138 History of World Communism (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
Studies program, pages 36-37.) 

139 World History in the 20th Century (3) 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors from the turn of the century 
to the Munich settlement of 1938. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


151 History of England and Great Britain (3) 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture 
to 1689. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural influences. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


172 U.S. Social History (3) 


The Urban-Industrial Era from 1861 to present. Second Session: MT 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


176 US. Political History (3) 
Civil War to New Deal. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History 


Survey of American foreign relations in the 20th century. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 1:30-2:50 pm. 


185 Representative Americans (3) 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, ae 
gion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. Second Session: MT 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


187 History of Modern China (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 36-37.) 


193 History of the Near East (3) 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman 
breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states Second Session: 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


203—4 Research Seminar (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Departmental approval. First Session: Hist 203; Secon” 
Session: Hist 204. As arranged. 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) 
First Session: TTh 6-8:40 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 36-37.) 


248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) $ 
Admission by permission of instructor Second Session: TTh 2-4:3 
pm. 


JOURNALISM 
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278 Research Seminar: American History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor First Session: As arranged. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3— 3) 


Both Sessions 


387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


(See Russian-East Asian Studies pro- 
gram, pages 36—37.) 


396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 
Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies pro- 

gram, pages 36—37.) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


For information concerning the special program in Russian-East 
Asian Studies, see pages 36—37. 


nstitute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


or information concerning the R 


ussian-East Asian Studies program, see pages 
6—37. 


urnalism — 


C. Willson, Chairman 


72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3) 


Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media- 
government relations. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


111 Reporting (3) 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Second Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) 
A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the nation’s capi- 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Field trips 


to major news centers; practice coverage. Second Session: MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


A list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1972 at the National Law 
Center will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 


during January 1972. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from the 
National Law Center. 


Management Science 


E.K. Winslow, Chairman 


* A special section of this course, Mgt 201D, for students in the Navy Graduate Financial 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods. A management-oriented introduction to the 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer-based data process" 
ing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, and decision-mak- 
ing. First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) 


*201 


w 


Basic principles and methods. Problem-solving illustrated through analy- 
sis, flow charting, and programming of business-oriented data processing 
problems. Students write programs in FORTRAN and COBOL using the 
University’s IBM 360 computer. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Principles and practices common to administrative units of all kinds. 
First Session: Section A—MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section B MWF 6:10-8 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Mathematics for Management (3) 

Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calcu 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
First Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


prob- 
lus, 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models: 
First Session: Section A—MWF 6:10-8 pm. Second Session: Section 
B—MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develoP- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Practica 
applications emphasized. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45- 
7:25 pm; Section B—MWF 6:10-8 pm. Second Session: Section ^7 
MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section D—MWF 8:10-10 pm 

Manage 


ment Program, will be offered July 31 to September 1; hours to be arranged 
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218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 


A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems design 
and development, organizational impact, and effective management; mile- 
Stones of past and current research: computer technology as a rapidly 
evolving force of major significance in business, government, and industry. 
Designed to provide comprehension of information technology necessary 
for contribution to an organizational data processing effort or as a 
preparation for more advanced study First Session: MWF 6:10-8 
pm. 


221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


Development of management information systems, integration of data 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on manage- 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 


218 or 219, or permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 6:10- 
8 pm. 


Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-based 
systems, emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with lead- 
ing experts in the field and analysis of literature. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) 


Ihe mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in man- 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random varia- 
bles; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments and other 
descriptive measures: sampling theory; and an introduction to statistical 
estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. Prerequisite: Mgt 
203 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


226 Managerial Statistics (3) 


Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
Statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. Second Ses- 
sion: MWF 6:10—8 pm. 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 


Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. Particular atten- 
tion to inventory models, although queuing systems and management 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Mgt 226. Second 
Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Current and prospective theory and 
practice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics include 
general systems theory, game theory, axiology and management values, 
antithetics, value engineering, Cybernetic systems, decision theory, inno- 
vation and creativity models, and general semantics. Prerequisite: Mgt 
201, 204, 207, 224. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Mathematics 


T.P.G. Liverman, Chairman 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). Second 


Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 p.m 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence Logic, ; 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. Second Session: 
Section B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


sets, 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10- 
9:30 am. 


30 Precalculus (3) 

Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynominal, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 
bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high schoo 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should take 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. First Session: 
Section A—MTWTRhF 7:35-8:55 pm. Second Session: Section B— 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent." 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: 
Section B—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series Prerequisite: Math 
31. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm Second Ses 
sion: Section B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


ww 
N 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 2 
- e : : icit 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, impli > 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. Second Session: MTW 
6—7:20 pm. 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, 
nants, eigenvalues, change of basis. Prerequisite: Math 31 or per 
of instructor Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


determi 
mission 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination on scheduled dates 
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MATHEMATICS 77 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) 
Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra, Laplace transform. 
Prerequisite: Math 33, 34; or permission of instructor First Session: 
MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Fourier integral, Fourier series, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: 
Math 111 Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm 

113 Graph Theory (3) 
Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; connec- 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 32 Second Session: MTWTRhF 7:35 
8:55 pm 

124 Introduction to Matrix Fheory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, 34 First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33 First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables: implicit function 
theorem, differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 

191 Special Topics (3) 


Summer 1972: topics in number theory. Admission by permission of 
instructor. May be repeated for credit First Session: MTWTHhF 8:10- 
9:30 am 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 123, 140; some acquaintance with elementary topology. 
First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm 


295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Mechanical Engineering 


See “Engineering and Applied Science.” 


Music 


George Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 

| Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
j materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) 


| Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
i} through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Second Session: MTWThF 
| 4:10-5:30 pm. 


MUSIC THEORY 


j| 1 Elements of Music Theory (3) 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-singing, 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. First 
Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

5—6 Harmony (3-3) 


| Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part- 
writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory 
passing of placement examination. First Session: Mus 5; Secon 
Session: Mus 6 MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied Music courses listed below are offered in both sessions and may - l 
repeated for credit. Each course has individual lessons of 45 minutes twice * 
week; supplementary fee, $40. I 


11 Piano (1) 
13 Voice (1) 


15 Organ (1) 
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PHILOSOPHY 79 


17 Violin (1) 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 
21 Viola (1) 
23 Cello (1) 
25 Bass (1) 
27 Flute (1) 
29 Recorder (1) 
31 Oboe (1) 
33 Clarinet (1) 
35 Saxophone (1) 
37 Bassoon (1) 
39 French Horn (1) 
41 Trumpet (1) 
43 Trombone (1) 
45 Percussion (1) 
47 Harp (1) 
111 Piano (1) 
113 Voice (1) 
115 Organ (1) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 


)perations Research 


*e "Engineering and Applied Science." 


hilosophy 


lelma Z. Lavine, Chairman 


61—62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


Problems of modern philosophy. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: 
theories of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 
First Session: Phil 61—MTWThF 8: 10-9:30 am; Second Session: Phil 62 
—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


80 SUM MER SESSIONS 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

*127 Theories of History (3) 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, 
Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contem- 
porary problems of historical knowledge. First Session: MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) 
Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 
development and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and explana- 
tion from Copernicus to Einstein. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. 

172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
sentatives of American thought. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

201—2 Readings and Research (3—3) 

Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
First Session: Phil 201; Second Session: Phil 202. 

216 Seminar: Kant (3) 
Critique of Pure Reason. Second Session: As arranged. 


Physical Education 


J.L. Breen, Chairman 


The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, OT 
in any of the activities of the Department of Physical Education; and the 
student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


55 The Tao of Movement (1) 
A 3-week course, June 5 to 23: MTWThF 9:30-11 am. (See Dance 
Workshop, pages 33-34.) 

57 Dance Technique I (1) 


A 3-week course, June 5 to 23: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See Dance 
Workshop, pages 33-34.) 


1119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 
The study of dance as an expressive medium for children; emphi to 
concepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideration give? ` 
dance for children with special education problems. A 3-week course» 
July 3 to 21: MTWThF 10 am-1 pm. 


asis oD 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History. 
t A course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registration for an 
course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 


other 
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120 Repertory (1 or 2) 


A 3 week course, June 5 to 23: 


shop, pages 33-34.) 


MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. (See Dance Work- 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 
Curriculum planning and organization. methodology, selection and use 


of materials of health education, evaluation, basic health knowledge. 
A 6-week course, June 12 to July 21: TTh 4-6 pm. 


123 Advanced Dance Techniques (1 or 2) 
A 3-week course, June 5 to 23: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See Dance 
Workshop, pages 33-34.) 


1 80 Application of Movement Education to Sports (1) 


A 1-week course, June 5 to 9: MTWTHF 6-8 pm. (See Movement Work- 
shop, page 35.) 


181 Analysis of Basic Moy ements for Children (1) 


A I-week course, June 5 to 9: MTWTHF 3:30-5:30 pm. (See Movement 
Workshop, page 35.) 


182 Movement Education for Young Children (1) 


A l-week course, June 5 to 9: MTWThF 8-10 pm. (See Movement 
Workshop, page 35.) 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 
(Formerly Motor Learning) 


Theories of learning and application to development of motor skills; 


motor theories of perceptual and conceptual learning. A 6-weck 
course, June 12 to July 21: MW 6-8 pm. 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and 
instruction, evaluation. A 
6—8 pm. 


research; implications for curriculum, 
6-week course, June 12 to July 21: TTh 


239 Recreation for Special Groups (3) 


Organization and administration of a community-oriented program for 


the mentally retarded: orthopaedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and 
other handicapping conditions: the culturally deprived. All age groups 
included. A 6-week course, June 12 to July 21: MW 8-10 pm. 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


Independent study or field Project pertinent to the needs of the student, 
including synthesis and critique. of background literature. Prerequisite: 
Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


A 6-week course, June 12 to July 21: As arranged. 


a 


For information concerning Dance Workshop and Movement 
Workshop, see pages 33-34, 35. 
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Physics 


Julian Eisenstein, Chairman 


| General Physics (4) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee $11 First Session: lecture 
MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section L: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am and labora 
tory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section S: recitation WF 1:10-2:30 pm and 


laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and quantum 
theory. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the 


basis of the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test Or 
Advanced Placement Examination or by a departmental examination prior 
to registration Laboratory fee, $11 Second Session lecture M1 Th 


1:10-3 pm. Section J: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am and laboratory 
MWE 9:40-12 am; Section P: recitation WF 1:10 2:30 pm and labora 
tory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm 


299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


First Session 


Political Science 


H.L. LeBlanc, Chairman 


dis ' ; all 
Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite tO al 
second-group courses in Political Science 
5 Introduction to Political Science (3) 
is on 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphas 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force i 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot receive 
credit for P Sc 4 First Session: P Sc SA—MTWThF 11:10 am 
12:30 pm. Second Session: P Sc SB—MTWTHhF 11:10 am 12:30 pm. 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes 
American political system First Session: P Sc 6A—MTWThF 
11 am. Second Session: P Sc 6B——MTWThF 1:10 2:30 pm 


s of the 
9:40 


101 Far East in the Modern World (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. (See Russian-East Asian Stuc 


jies 


" 


program, pages 36—37.) : 


dim 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


103 State Politics (3) 


(This course, together with P Sc 104 replaces former P Sc 103—4 Ste 


l 
and Local Governme nts) 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing st: 


policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems Second Sessio 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
104 Urban Politics (3) 


(This course, together with P Se 103 


and Local Governments) 


83 


ile 


ite 
n: 


replaces former P Sc 103-4 State 


Demographic trends and im lications, local metropolitan political systems, 
p 


issues in urban politics, 


MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


105 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 


strategies of political change Second Session: 


Nature of political Inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and 
government, empirical methods of research Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; 


or equivalent Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the 


Western Europe First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 


112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of the communist 
Soviet Union and the countries of 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am 


nations; emphasis on th 
Eastern Europe. First Session 


115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 2:40 4 pm 


program, pages 36-37.) 


118 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western 
Political Thought (3) 
Renaissance to recent times. Ph 


and disorder Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm. 


121 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) 


Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 


Prerequisite: junior status First Session MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
(Formerly The Ameri an Congress) 


Study of Congress and the State legislatures, including legislative power 


Structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision- 
making, and the relationship between the legislative and executive 
branches First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 


126 The American Presidency (3) 


Development of the institution, selection process, role of the presidency 
in policy-making Second Session: MWTh 4:10—6 pm. 


> 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
't applied toward a degree 


principal constitutional democracies of 


e 


See Russian-East Asian Studies 


ilosophical roots of modern political order 


84 


*P Sc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be ap 
toward a degree 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
(Formerly Political Pressures and Public Reactions) 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior, effects of mass attitudes 
and behavior on public policy. First Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm. 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 36-37.) 

163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 36-37.) 

171 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 


policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


172 International Organizations (3) 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza- 
tions, and functional international organizations Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis On 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico First Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm. 


178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International 
Relations (3) 
U.S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and organiza- 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. First 
Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


182 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Survey of the public law of nations: continuation of the law of peace; 
attention to neutrality and the so-called law of war. Second Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


189 African International Politics (3) 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects z 
African relations with the outside world. Recommended but not require: 
P Sc 190 or equivalent. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm- 


*194 Governments of China and Japan (3) R 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
Studies program, pages 36-37.) 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Enrollment limited to teachers. Second 3-week Education — 
Section A—lecture and discussion MTWThF 9:30-11:30 am; Section field 
lecture and discussion MTWThF 1:30-3:30 pm. Conferences and sat 
work as arranged. (See Workshop in United States Foreign Policy, pag 
40.) 


plied 
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297 Independent Studies (arr.) 


Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, 
required Both Sessions 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions 


p—————Ó€— € € 


For information concerning the special program in Russian-East 
Asian Studies, see pages 36—37. 


———————M—MMÀáÀÁÓ LLL | 


Psychology 


I.N. Mosél, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
n Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to all 
econd-group courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be 
vaived with the permission of the instructor. 


'hird-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except by 
pecial permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles under lying human behavior. First Session: 
Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Section B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section 


D—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3) 


An experimental approach to understanding behavior; individual and class 
experiments performed Topics of motivation, learning, memory, and 
problem-solving Laboratory fee, $6 First Session: lecture MWF 
1:10-3 pm, laboratory TTh 1:10-3 pm 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 


description of personality emphasized. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45- 
7:25 pm. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


The contributions of Psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
First 3-Week Education Workshop Session, June 12 to 30: Section A— 
June 13-16, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—evening; 
June 19-30, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. Second 
Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 


tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. First Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
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SUM MER SESSIONS 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of mal- 
adjustments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours 1n 
psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science First 


Session: Section A—MTWThI Section 


B—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


1:10-2:30 pm Second Session 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 


on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language. 


First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic 
perception and learning of language First Session: 
5:30 pm. 


Information theory, 
structures in the 
MTWThF 4:10 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants 
of behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and 
animal subjects Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 


of individuals. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 
Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 


and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to principles 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. First Session: 
MWTh 6:10-8 pm 

151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 


behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 


alism, and war. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases T 
receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. First Session: 
MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 

Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. M 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with 4 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated on 
for credit. Both sessions. 


PSYCHOLOGY 87 


196 History and Systems of Psy chology (3) 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 


majors Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 
a variety Of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation 
of children. Material fee, $7. Admission 
Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm 


permission of instructor. 


212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) 


Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projective 
tests. Material fee Admission by permission of instructor. Second 
Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 


Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
personality and psychopathology of children Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 


by permission of instructor. Material fee. $7 First Session: MWTh 
6:10—8 pm 


J 
26 


Seminar: Systems of Psy chotherapy (3) 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective. transactional, and others. Orig- 
inal sources surveyed. First Session. MWTh 4:10-6 pm 


283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3—3) 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212 s 
Both sessions 


ion by permission of instructor. 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 


Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a 


specialized field of psychologica study, by leaders in the field. Independent 
topics each semester; may be repeated for credit First Session: MWTh 
as arranged. 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 3) 
Both sessions 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions 


Public Administration 


D.R. Cloutier, Chairman 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 


Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control. Second Ses- 
sion: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
public organizations; influence and control systems Second Session: 
MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 

248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
governments. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 

249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 
Public administration in metropolitan areas. An ecological approach to 
understanding the interrelationship between the management of urban 
programs and economic, social, and political factors that affect the urban 
environment. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process Second Session: MWTh 6:10- 
8 pm. 
260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 
271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) 
Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas. First 
Session. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. | 
First Session: As arranged. 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session. 


UP Z^ fe n 


Religion 


R.G. Jones, Chairman 


9 The Old Testament (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration O 


SLAVIC 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 89 


development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities, 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


59—60 History of Religions (3—3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). First Session: 
Rel 60—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Second Session: Rel 59— 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 

Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
theologians. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 
(See Summer Institute in Israel, page 38.) 

162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the 
world; various theoretical analyses. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


291—92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 
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For information concerning the Summer Institute in Israel, see 
page 38. 


lavic Languages and Literatures 


„A. Moser, Chairman 


lacement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ig and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
lust take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
e examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit as- 
gned on the usual basis. 


5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) 


Beginners’ intensive course in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite 
to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50. First Session: Slav 5; 
Second Session: Slav 6. Classroom—MTWThF 9:30-11:30 am and 
12:30-2:30 pm, laboratory—TTh 3:10—4 pm. 
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47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) 
For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to learn 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of 
Slav 48 or 49. No academic credit for graduate students First Session: 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 

49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations in the 
natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45 
7:25 pm 

91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and 20th centuries. Term paper required 
First Session: Slav 91; Second Session: Slav 92. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
Sociology 


R.G. Brown, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-group 


courses in 


1-2 


61 


110 


124 


126 


Sociology. 
67 


Introductory Sociology (3-3) 

Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 
Survey of fields within sociology. Soc. 2: analysis of major social problems 
confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 
nature and treatment. First Session: Soc 1; Second Session: Soc ^ 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Development of Social Thought (3) 

, . p ^ietV 

Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
^ : Pre- 

and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Pre 


requisite: Soc 1. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


The Sociology of Work (3) 

Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations lex 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, compie 
organizations. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


and 


Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment © 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medic? 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. Firs 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


of 


Urban Sociology (3) 

Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, proble 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and subur 
development. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 


ms of urban 
ban 


SOCIOLOGY 91 


127 Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. First Session: MT 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 


of the phenomenon of prejudice. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


1 30 Social Stratification (3) 


Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compari- 


sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. Second 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


132 Political Sociology (3) 
Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; 


political participation and political mobilization Second Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components First 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. First Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am 


136 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and 
operation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in 
urban society. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


143 Social Movements (3) 


General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions. 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

295 Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Spanish 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit as- 
signed on the usual basis. 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required as pre 
requisite to all second-group courses in Spanish. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 
Session: Span 1; Second Session: Span 2. Classroom—MTWThF 8:10- 
9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading ot 
modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural train- 
ing, oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, OT 
two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
First Session: Span 3; Second Session: Span 4. Classroom MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 9:10-10 am. 


9—10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. First 
Session: Span 9; Second Session: Span 10. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of representative 
plays, collateral readings. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and 
modern periods. Of special interest to majors in Latin American Studies. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session. 


Special Education 
Perry Botwin, Chairman 


SIX-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 12 TO JULY 21 


241 Internship: Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence, consisting of obser- 
vation of, and interaction with, children with behavioral problems. Under 
the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. As arranged. 
291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 


Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral 
problems. Under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision 
of the University staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. As 
arranged. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (6) 


Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
children, Minimum of 210 clock hours required. As arranged. 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (6) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 294 
must also register for S Ed 351 in the Third 3-Week Education Work- 
shop Session. As arranged 


'"IRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 12 TO 30 


‘lasses meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
lay; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
3 to 16—small group discussions, evening; June 19 to 30— small group 
liscussions and field work, afternoon. 


170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 
June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10— 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


240 Programming for Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
special education theory. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems. June 
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13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 250 
must also register for S Ed 252 in the Second 3-Week Education Work- 
shop Session. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: 
workshop and laboratory 8:10 am-4 pm. 


25] Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Psychosocial factors significant in the process of diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. June 13 to 16: 

| lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 

10:10-11 am. 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 

Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
| environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of instruc- 
| tor. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 
| 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Younger Children (3) 


Lecture-demonstration course designed to explore the existing and experi- 
mental diagnostic tools to aid in education planning for young children 
| Admission by permission of instructor. June 13 to 16: lecture 3:45- 
MI 5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


SECOND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 3 TO JULY 21 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
| day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
f work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications 
necessary to accommodate children in a school program. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 252 
must also register for S Ed 250 in the First 3-Week Education Workshop 
Session. Workshop and laboratory 8:10 am-4 pm 


265 Utilization of Supportive Personnel in Early Educational 
| Programs for Exceptional Children (3) 
Methods and opportunities for the use of para-professionals, volunteers, 
and parents in the education of young children with special needs. 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 
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269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education (3) 
Supervised clinical internship in special education with young children 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 
ference 9:10-10 am 


342 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior problems. 
Admission by permission of instructor Lecture 8:10—10 am; confer- 
ence 10:10-11 am 


) Psychoeducational Diagno:is of Children (3) 

Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop educational strategies 
for children who present behavior or learning problems in the schools. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 
ference 9:10-10 am 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) 


Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im- 


plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10- 
11 am. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; confer- 
ence 10:10-11 am 


49] Dissertation Research (arr 


THIRD 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 24 TO AUGUST 11 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
lime course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 


day 
work 


lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 


or laboratory in the afternoon. 


204 Problems in Urban Education (3) 
Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis on factors affecting 
successful educational practice in low-income areas. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


261 Special Methods for Teaching Young Children (3) 
Study and laboratory practice in specialized techniques and materials for 
young children. Students develop and experiment with new methods and 
1 EXP : 
materials. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 
am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


289 The Diagnostic Procedure (3) 
Examination of the rationale, techniques, and tools essential to academic 
and psychosocial assessment. Designed to provide practice as well as 
familiarity with the diagnostic procedure. Admission by permission of 
instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
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351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
diagnostic-prescriptive teacher: emphasis on concurrent field experience 
Admission by permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 351 


must also register for S Ed 294, a 6-week course offered June 12 to July 
21 As arranged 


Speech and Drama 


G.F. Henigan, Chairman 


| Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, 
delivery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public 
situations. Recording fee, $2. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the mean- 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content Techniques of 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners Prerequisite: Sp&D 11. 
Recording fee, $2. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45—7:25 pm 

45 Understanding the Theater (3) 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contri- 
butions of the playwright, actor, director. and designer examined through 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 


performances. Primarily for nonmajors. First Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

125 Training the Student Advocate (3) 
June 19 to July 24: MTWThF 9:45-12 am. (See High School Forensics 
Institute, pages 34-35.) 

126 Argumentation and Debate (3) 
June 19 to July 24: MTWThF 1:10-3:25 pm. (See High School Foren 
sics Institute, pages 34-35.) 

151 Stagecraft (3) 


Theories and practicum in the technical aspects of production. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 12:30 pm. 
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155—56 Play Production Practice | 1-1) 


Practical work in theater: assigned production duties, special projects 
under instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester 
hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: 
Sp&D 155; Second Session: Sp&D 156. As arranged. 

169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 


Study of Philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with children; 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities in 
elementary and secondary education. First Session: Section A; Second 
Session: Section B. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


182 Introduction to A udiology (3) 


June 19 to July 21: MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. (See Summer Institute in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39, ) 
184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 


Supervised casework in speech and hearing in the University Speech and 

Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeated for a 

total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Sp&D 183. Both sessions, 
277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) 

June 19 to July 21: MTWTh 10:50 am-12:30 pm. (See Summer Insti- 

tute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38—39.) 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Both sessions. 
291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) 


June 19 to July 21: Section A—MTWTh 9-10:40 am. (See Summer In- 
Stitute in Speech and Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39.) Second 
Session: Section B— Topic: Conditioning in Speech and Language Dis- 
orders. As arranged. 
292 Seminar: Audiology (3) 


June 19 to July 21: MT WTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Institute in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39. ) 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


For information concerning the Summer Institute in Speech Pathol- 


ogy and Audiology and the High School Forensics Institute, see 
pages 34—35, 38-39. 
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Statistics 


Solomon Kullback, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
first-group courses in Statistics. 

Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for 
only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Stat 52 lies outside of 
this group, and may be taken for degree credit in combination with any one 
!j of the other three. 


| 
i} 49 The Language of Statistics (0) 

| For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. 
ul No academic credit. Tuition fee, $240. First Session: MTWTh 5:45- 
ay | 7:25 pm. 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 

| Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
A mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, time series, index numbers. Lab- 
oratory fee, $13. First Session: lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am, labora- 
tory as arranged. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory 
fee, $13. First Session: lecture MWF 11:10 am-12:30 pm, laboratory 
TTh 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


9] Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision 
processes. Laboratory fee, $13. First Session: lecture MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


| 
| 97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 

Jl Computer and programming concepts. High-level language programs 
| written by students will be run on the University computer. Laboratory 
l fee, $25. First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6 
| 7:20 pm. 

i *104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 


Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems 1n 
behavioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $13. Second Ses- 


sion: lecture MTWTh 1:10—2:30 pm, laboratory TTh 2:40-4 pm 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of rese 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$13. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


arch 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 
variance; 


Introduction to the design of experiments and analysis of > 
re- 


random block, factorial, Latin square, and analysis of covariance ^ 
requisite: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $13. Second Session: MWF 5:1 
7 pm, laboratory TTh 5:10—6 pm. 

* May not be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat 51, 53, or 91 


98 
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118 Regression Analysis (3) 
Regression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. 
Laboratory fee, $13. First Session: lecture MWF 5:10—7 pm, labora- 
tory TTh 5:10-6 pm. 

119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making, with emphasis on applica- 
tions rather than theory. June 5 to July 28: As arranged. 

155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, mathematical 
expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in 
algebra. First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 


297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
First Session: MWF 3:10-5 pm. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates. A research 
seminar covering current econometric literature and special topics. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning and 
design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in 
developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems. 
First Session: MTTh 1:104 pm. 


201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and social 
change. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) 


Examination of the housing problem: housing market characteristics, 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, federal programs, 
technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Second Session: 
MW 6:10-9 pm. 


An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics 
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209 Urban Transportation Models (3) 


Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distribution, modal 
choice models, traffic assignment, and decision-making techniques. Review 
of detail studies, calibration, interactions, applications, and accuracy 
limitations of various mathematical models. Prerequisite: U&RP 208, 
basic statistics; or permission of instructor. First Session: MTTh 
8:10-10 pm. 


295 Urban Research (3) 


Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 


APPENDIX: RECENTL Y ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
O change in connection with the establish 
nd handbooks incorporating 


are under review and may be subject 
ment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
any changes will be issued as appropriate. 

he following resolution, 


submitted by the University Sen 
1e University's Board of 


Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
the very concept of a university; and 

The George Washington Universitv 
ee speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Otest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
fety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
lence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
"sity: that in the event à demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in 
lawful acts Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
Which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
|» body affirms the authority of the President. or other University officials 
ignated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
isultation with the € hairman of the I xecutive Committee of the University 
ate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
serve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
lents or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 

sonnel as are needed to effect the removal. arrest, and prosecution of law 

ators, Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 

oon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


ate, was approved by 
Whereas, safety 
id indeed of 
Whereas, is committed to protection of 


following was approved by the Unive 


1968: 


hy student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
nds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs 
he George Washington University as soon after Order is restored as is 
icably possible. 


rsity's Board of Trustees on October 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was 
approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
recruiter in his activities. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning 
the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, pro- 
vided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by- 
obstruction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while 
rejecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
may be its object 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be 
recognized or supported by the University unless it provides continued assur- 
ance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered 
adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law. including violation of 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken 1N 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


The following resolution, submitted by the l niversity Senate, was approved by 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
member of the University (including as members of the l niversity all persons 
having a formal connection with the University) 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or I 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
University, 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 


lesser disciplinary action, through 


for the government of its members 
In order to 


insure due 


the 


process, 
disciplinary action on 
resolution shall have, 


the 1 


grounds of viola 
at his discretion. 
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Withdrawal, 18 Workshops, 33-34, 35, 39-40 
Work load, academic, 18—19 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLI EGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 


"ate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std ), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
Or of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of 
Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
achelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 
% Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 
Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for 
leachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. 
" Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S, in Sp.Std.), and 
Yoctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


HOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


ATIONAI LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
X Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
l'actice ) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) , and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


CHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Ngineering) (B.S, (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
‘S. (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), 
laster of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
d Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


HOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
' Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education 

-A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A,T.), Education Specialist 
“d.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


HOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 


Iministration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
Im.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in 
alth Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
tion (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of 
ence in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional 
inning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in 
alth Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business 
Ministration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


IOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 


Ster of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs 
SS. in LA.) 
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Students registered at George Washington University during the spring semes- 
ter 1972 should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should 
report on June 12 to the first floor of the University Library, where detailed 


information and the necessary registration materials will be provided. 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1972 SUMMER SESSIONS 


| am a [] student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


| am a [ new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1972 Spring Semester) wish- 
ing to be admitted or readmitted to 
[] Nondegree status at GWU 
[] Bachelor's degree program 
Graduate degree program in: 
[] Arts & Sciences 
[] Education 
[] Engineering & Applied Science 
[] Government & Business Administration 
Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 
O J.D. program [] Post-J.D. program 


Mail application form to: 
Mr. 


Mrs. . SORS NUT C ons CORPER oa tns Mene - € 


Miss 


Zip Code 


Place a 6¢ 


Stamp Here 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SMT 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 
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